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PREFACE 


Ik tHe Life of Christ I endeayoured, to the best of my power, to farniak 
in the form of a narrative, such a commentary upon the Gospels as should 
bring to bear the most valuable results of modem research. By studying 
every line and word of the Evangelists with close and reverent attention; 
by seeking for the most genuine readings and the ULOst accurate translatic&ns | 
by visiting the scenes in the midst of which our Lord had moved ; by en- 
deavouring to form a conception at once true and vivid of the circumstances 
of the age in which He lived, and the daily conditions of religious thought 
au& national custom by which He was surrounded — I thought that, while call- 
ing a^ention in large to His Divine Hature as the Incarnate Son of God, I 
might* be enabled to set forth in clear outline the teaching and the actions 
of that human life which He lived for our example, and of that death which 
He died for us men and for our salvation. 

In that work it was no small part of my object to enable readers to study 
the Gospels with a fuller understanding of their significance, and with a 
more intense impression of their reality and truth. In the present volume 
I have undertaken a similar task for the Acts of the Apostles and the thirteen 
Epistles of St. Paul. My first desire throughout has been to render some 
assistance tow^ds the study of that large portion of the New Testament 
which is occi^ied with the labours and wiitings of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles; to show the grandeur of the work and example of one who was 
indeed a “ vessel of election ; ” and to bring his character and history to bear 
on the due comprehension of those Epistles, which have bequeathed to all 
subsequent ages am inestimable legacy of wisdom and knowledge. In order 
to accomplish this task, I can conscientiously say that I have used my best 
diligence and care. Circumstances have precluded me from carrying out iny 
original intention of actually visiting the countries in wliich St. Paul laboured; 
jn^to do this was the less necessary because abundant descriptions of them 
may be found in the works of many recent travellers. This branch of the 
subject has been amply illustrated in the well-known volumes of Messrs. 
Conykeare and Qowson, and Mr. Thomas Lowin. To those admirable works 
1 *. 
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•11 ghideats of St. Pftnl most be hxgeif indebted* and I ne^d not say that my 
own book is not intended in any way to come into competition ikitb theirs. 
It has been written in great measure with a dilEerent purpose^as well as fr^’ 
• difl^erent point of view. My chief object has been to gjive a defbiite* ac- 
curate* and intelligible impression of Si Paul’s teaching^ of the controversibs 
in which be was engaged; of the circumstances which educed his statements 
of doctrine and practice ; of the inmost heart of his theology in each of its 
phases ; of his Epistles as a whole* and of each Epistle in particular as com- 
plete and perfect in itself. The task is* I think* more necessary than might 
be generally supposed. In our custom of studying the Bible year after year 
in separate texts and isolated chapters* we are bnt too apt to lose sight of 
what the Bible is as a whole* and eyen of the special significance of its 
separate books. 1 thought* then* that if I could in any degree render each 
of ^ the Epistles more thoroughly familiar* either in their general aspect or 
in their special particulars* 1 should be rendering some service — ^however 
humble — ^to the Church of God. 

With this object it would have been useless merely to retranslate .the 
Epistles. To do this* and to append notes to the more difficult expressions, 
would have been a very old* and a comparatively easy task. But to m^e the 
Epistles an integral part of the life — ^to put the reader in the position of those 
to whom the Epistles were first read in the infant communities of Macedonia 
and Proconsular Asia — ^was a method at once less frequently attempted* and 
more immediately necessary. I wish above aU to make tba Epistles comprehen- 
sible and real On this account I have constantly deviated from the English 
version. Of the merits of that vezsion* its incomparable force and melody* it 
would be impossible to speak with too much reverence* and it only requires 
the removal of errors which were inevitable to the age in which it was 
executed* to make it as nearly perfect as any work of man c^ be. --But our 
very familiariiy with it is often a barrier to our due understanding of many 
passages ; for " words," it has been truly said* “ when often repeated, do 
ossify the very organs of intelligence,” My object in translating without 
reference to the honoured phrases of our English Bible has expressly been, 
not only to correct where correction was required, but also to brighten the 
edge of expressions which time has dulled* and to reproduce* as closely as 
possible, the exact force and form of the original* even in those roughnesses* 
turns of expression* and unfinished clauses which are rightly modified in 
versions intended for public reading. To aim in these renderings at rhy^ha* 
or grace of style has been far from my intention. 1 have simply tried to 
adopt the best reading* to give its due force to each expression* tense, and 
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particle, and to represent as exactly as ia at all compatible with English idiom 
.wjg^t St. Panlaneant in the very way in which he said it. 

With the saftne object, I have avoided wearying the reader with those 
interminable discassions of often unimportant minutiae — ^those endless refa« 
tatiohs of impossibl# hypotheses — ^those exhaustive catalogues of untenable 
explanations which encumber so many of our Biblical commentaries. Both 
as to readings, renderings, and explanations, I have given at least a dehnite 
conclusion, and indicated as briefly and comprehensively as possible the 
grounds on which it ia formed. 

In excluding the enumeration of transient opinions, I have also avoided 
the embarrassing multiplication of needless references. When any German 
book has been well translated I have referred to the translation of it by its 
English title, and I have excluded in every way the mere semblance of re- 
search. In this work, as in the Life of Christ, I have made large use of 
illustrations from Hebrew literature. The Talmud is becoming better known 
every day ; the Miahna is open to the study of every scholar in the mag- 
nifleent work of Surenhusius ; and the most important treatises of the 
Gemara — such as the Berachdth and the Abhoda Zara — are now accessible to 
all, in* French and German translations of great learning and accuracy. I 
have diligently searched the works of various Jewish scholars, such as Jost, 
Gratz, Schwab, Weill, Babbinowicz, Deutsch, Derenbourg, Munk, and others ; 
but I have had two great advantages — first, in the very full collection of 
passages from evei^ portion of the Talmud, by Mr. P. J. Herson, in his 
Talmudic Commentaries on Genesis and Exodus — an English translation of 
the former of which is now in publication — ^and, secondly, in the fact that every 
single Talmudic reference in the following pages has been carefully verified 
by a learned Jewish clergyman — the Rev. M. Wolkenberg, formerly a mis- 
sionary^io th^ Jews in Bulgaria. All Scholars are aware that references^to 
the Gemara are in general of a most inaccurate and uncertain character, but 
1 have reason to hope that, apart, it may be, from a few accidental errata, 
every Hebraic reference in the following pages may be received with absolute 
reliance.. 

The most plejasant part of my task remains. It is to offer my heartfelt 
thanks to the many friends who have helped me to revise the following pages, 
or have given me the benefit of their kind suggestions. To one friend in 
particular — Mr. 0. J. Monro, late Fellow of Trin. CoU., Cambridge — I owe 

first expression of my sincerest gratitude. To the Rev. J. LI. Davies and 
the Rev. Prof. Plumptre I am indebted for an amount of labour and trouble such 
as it^can be the happiness of few authors to receive frouLscholars at once so 
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competent ft&d so fully occupied by public and private <dutiea. From the 
Yeiy Rev. Dean Stanley; from Mr. Walter Leaf, Fell, of Trin.* Ooll., 
Cambridge, my friend and former pupil ; from the Rev J. E, Rempe, ReVtor 
of St. James’s, Piccadilly ; from Mr. R. Garnett, of the^ British Museum ; 
and from my valued colleagues in the parish of Si ^rgaret’s, the Rev.^^H.* 
H. Montgomery and the Rev. J. 8* Northoote, I have received valuable 
advice, or kind assistance in the laborious task of correcting the proof-sheets. 
The Bishop of Durham had kindly looked over the first few pages, and but 
for his elevation to his present high position, I might have derived still fur- 
ther benefit from his wide learning and invariable kindness. If my book fail 
to achieve the purposes for which it was written, I shall at least have enjoyed 
the long weeks of labour spent in the closest study of the Word of God, and 
neiri to this I shall value the remembrance that 1 received from so many 
friends, a self-sacrificing kindness which I had so little right to expect, and 
am so little able to repay. 

1 desire also to express my best obligations to my Pociishers, and the 
gentlemen connected with their firm, who have spared no labour in seeing 
the work through the press. 

After having received such ungrudging aid it would be ungrateful to 
dwell on the disadvantages in the midst of which this book has been written. 
1 have done my best under the circumstances in which a task of such dimen- 
sions was alone possible ; and though 1 have Mien far short of my own ideal 
— ^though 1 am deeply conscious of the many necessary imperfections of my 
work — though it is hardly possible that 1 should have escaped errors in a 
book involving so many hundreds of references and necessitating the exami- 
nation of so many critical and exegetical questions — I still hope that the 
work will be accepted as furnishing another part of a humble but faithful 
endeavour to enable those who read them to acquire a more thorough^.know- 
ledge of a large portion of the Word of God. 

F. W. FARRAR. 

St. Maboabet’b Rsctobt. 

1879. 
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THE 

Life im) Work of St. Paul 

«ooii 3. 

THE TRAINING OF THE APOSTLE. 

CHAPTER I. 

INTRODtlCTORT. 

XyitvQS iicXoyvs fioi iarly o5toi*^Acts ix- IS. 

Of the twelve men whom Jesus chose to be His companions and herald^ 
dmingf the brief years of His eai thly ministry, two alone can be said to have 
stamped upon the infant Church the impress of their own individuality. 
These two were John and Simon. Our Lord Himself, by the titles which Ho 
gave them, indicated the distinctions of their character, and the pre-eminence 
of their gifts. John was called a Son of Thunder ; Simon was to be known 
to all^agos as Kepbas, or Peter, the Apostle of the Foundation stone.^ To 
Peter w'as granted the honour of authoritatively admitting the first nncircum- 
cised Gentile, on equal terms, into the brotherhood of Christ, and he has over 
been regarded as the main pillar of the early Church.^ John, on the other 
hand, is the Apristle of Love, the favourite Apostle of the Mystic, the chosen 
Evangelist of those wliose inward adoration rises above the level of outward 
forms. Peter as the first recognise the Eternal Christ, John as the chosen 
friend of the living Jesus, are the two of that first order of Apostles whose 
names appear to human eyes to sliine with the briglitest lustre upon those 
twelve precious stones wliich are the foundations of the Kew Jerusalem.* 

Yet there wAs another, to whom was entrusted a wider, a more fruitful, a 
more IkbOHoll^ miHsioii; who was to found more numerous churches, io 
endure intenser sufferings, to attract to tho fold of Christ a vaster multitude 
of followers. On the broad shoulders of St. Peter resUnl, at first, the support 
and defence of tho new Society ; yet his endumnee w?is not tested so terribly 
as that of him on whom fell daily the ** care of all the churchos.** St. John 
was the last survivor of the Apastles, and he Ijarely escaped sharing with his 
brother the glorp of being one of the earliest martyrs ; yet even his life of 
long exile and heavy tribulations was a far loss awful trial than that of him who 
counted it but a Ught and momentary aifiiction to die daily/* to be in 
deaths oft.”* A third type of the Apostolate was necessary. Besides the 
A^stle of Catholicity and the Apostle of Lore, the Church of Christ needed 
also “ the Apostle of Progress/* 

» R 4 -8. » Gal. 15, » Rer. xiA. R 

* i Cor, XV, M s S Oer. xi 2a, 



2 THB MPB AND WORK OP ST. PATTL. 

I 

In truth it is hardly possible to exaggerate the extent, the permanence, 
the vast importance, of those services which were rendered to Christianity 
by Paul of Tarsus. It would have been no mean boast for the most heroic 
worker that he had toiled more abundantly than such toiler^ as the Apostles. 
It would have been a sufficient claim to eternal grathtide to have pre^cfiod 
from Jerusalem to Illyricum, from lUyricum to Home, and, it may be, even to 
Spain, the Gospel which gave new life to a weary and outworn world. Yet 
these are, perhaps, the least permanent of the benefits which mankind has 
reaped from his life and genius. For it is in his Epistles — casual as was the 
origin of some of thorn — tliat we find the earliest ui torances of that Christian 
literature to which the world is indebted for its richest treasures of poetry 
and eloquence, of moral wisdom and spiritnal consolation. It is to his 
intellect, fired by the love and illuminated by the Spirit of bis Lord, that we 
owe the first systematic statement, in their mutual connexion and inter- 
dependence, of the great truths of that Mystery of Godliness which had 
been hidden from the ages, but was revealed in the Gospel of the Christ. 
It is to his undaunted determination, his clear vision, his moral loftiness, 
that we are indebted for the emancipation of religion from the intolerable 
yoke of legal observances — the cutting asunder of the living body * of 
Christianity from the heavy corpse of an abrogated Lovitism.' It was 
he alone w'ho was God's appointed instrument to render possil^e the 
universal spread of Cliristiauity, and to lay deep in the hearts of European 
churches the solid bases of Christendom. As the Apostle of the Gentiles 
he was pre-eminently and necessai'ily the Apostle of freedom, of culture, 
of the understanding ; yet he has, if possible, a higlier glory than all this, 
in the fact that he too, more than any other, is the Apostle who made dear 
to the religious consciousness of mankind the ** justification by faith” which 
springs from the mystic union of the soul with Christ — the Apostle who 
has both brought homo to numborloss Christians in all ages the senae 
of their own helplessness, and pointed them most convincingly to the 
blessedness and the universality of that redemption which §aviour 

vftought. And hence whenever the faith of Christ has beoi^ most dimmed 
in the hearts of men, whenever its pure fires have seemed in greatest danger 
of being stifled, as in tbe fifteenth century — vimler the dead asb(^a ol 
sensuality, or quenched, as in the eighteenth century, by the chilling blasts 
of scepticism, it is mostly by the influence of his writings that religious life 
has been revived.^ It was one of bis searching moral precepts — “ Let ns 
walk honestly, as in the day; not in rioting and drunkenness, not in 
chambering and wantonness, not in strife and envying ” — wliich became to 
St. Augustine a guiding star out of tbe night of deaflly moral abon’ations.® 
It was his prevailing doctrine of free deliverance through the merits of 
Christ which, as it had worked in the spirit of Paul himself to shatter fho 
bonds of Jewish formalism, workod once more in the soul of Luther to 

> €W. iv. 9 ; Rom. viil. S. (Heb. vil 18.) > See Neander. Ptanting^ E,T., % 78, 

* Aug. Ckmfcss. viii. 1^18 ; Kreukel, Paulus der Ap. d. Heicten, p. L 
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burst the ^tes of brass, and break the bars of iron in sunder with whiefa 
the Papacy had imprisoned for so many centuries the souls which God 
made free. * 

It has happei^ not unfrequently in the providence of God that the 
destroyer of a cree(^ or system has been bred and trained in the inmost 
bosom of the system which he was destined to shake or to destroy. Sakya 
Mouni had been brought up in Brahminism; Luther had taken the vows 
of an Angustmian; Pascal had been trained as a Jesuit; Spinoza was a 
Jew; Wesley and Whitefiold were clergymen of the Church of England. 
It was not otherwise with St. PauL The victorious enemy of heathen 
philosophy and heathen worship had passed his boyhood amid the heathen 
surroundings of a philosophic city. The deadliest antagonist of Judaic 
exclusiveness was by birth a Helmew of the Hebrews. The dealer of the 
death- wound to the spirit of Pharisaism was a Pharisee, a son of Pharisees ; ^ 
had been brought up from his youth at Jerusalem at the feet of Gkimaliel^’ 
had been taught according to the perfect maimer of the law of the fathers ; 
had lived after the most straitest sect ” of the Jewish service * As his work 
differed in many respects from that of the other Apostles, so his training was 
wholly unlike theirs. Their earliest years had been spent in the villages of 
Geuuesareth and the flsher-huts on the shores of the Sea of Galilee; his 
in the^ crowded ghetto of a Pagan capital. They, with few exceptions, 
were men neither of commanding genius nor strongly marked characteristics; 
he was a man of intense individuality and marvellous inteHeciual power. 
They were unlearned and ignorant,’* untrained in the technicalities, in- 
experienced in the methods, which passed among the Jews for theologic 
learning; he had sat as a ** disciple of the wise*** at the feet of the most 
eminent of the Babbis, and had been selected as the inquisitorial agent 
of Priests and Sanhedrisia because he surpassed his contemporaries in 
burning zeal for the traditions of the schools.^ 

This is the man whose career will beet enable us to understand the 
Bawu of Christianity upon the darkness alike of Jew and Gentile; the 
man who Christianity from the oeremeiits of Judaism, and inspired 
the world of Paganism wi^ joy and hope. The study of his life will 
leave upon our minds a fuller conception of the extreme nobleness of the 
man, and of the truths which he lived and died to teach. And we must 
cousider that life, as far as possible, without traditional bias, and with the 
deiermination to sec^ it as it appeared to his contemporaries, as it appeared 
to Paul himself. -“For if he was a Paul,’* says St. Chrysostom, “ho also 
was a man,” — nay, more than this, his very infirmities enhanced his 
greatness. He stemds infinitely above the need of indiscriminate panegyric. 

^ Acts xxiii 6 (Phil. iii. 5). The true reading, vib* (u, A, B, C, Syr., Vulg.); 

he .was a Plniriiiee of the third generation, rptaom^oc* 

* Acts xxu. 3 ; xxvi 4. 

* Acts xxvi 6. 0piiirKt(<k is rather “cult,** ** external service,” than “religioiL® 

2 The Dan n'obn, of whose praises and privileges the Talmud is full. 

* GaL i 14, trpo/icovrsr ir Jewish observances], swrA«, 

»cpccr<r<#€po*« s.tA, 
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If Kte describe Mm as exempt from all human weakneset-— if vg look at Ms 
actions as though it were irreverence to suppose that they ever fell short 
of his own ideal — we not only describe an impossible character^ but we 
contradict his own reiterated testimonies. It is not a sinless example which 
we are now called upon to contemplate, but the lif^, of one who, iu ^leep 
sincerity, called himself *'the cMef of sinners;” it is the career of one 
whose ordinary life was human, not divine — ^human in its impetuosity, 
human in its sensibiHiies, human, perhaps, in some of its concessions and 
accommodations; but whose inner life (M) was truly divine in so far as 
it manifosted the workings of the Spirit, in so far as it was dead 
to the world, and hid with Christ in God.^ It is utterly alien to 
the purpose and manner of Scripture to present to us any of onr fellow- 
men in the light of faultless heroes or unapproachable demi-gods. The 
notion that it is irreverent to suppose a flaw in the conduct of an Apostle 
js one of those instances of “ false humility ” a*, inch degrade Scripture under 
pretence of honouring it, and substitute a dead letter- worship for a living 
docility. From idealised presentments of the lives of our fellow-servants,^ 
there would be but little for us to learn ; but we do learn the greatest and 
most important of all lessons when we mark in a struggling soul the 
triumph of the grace of God — when we see a man, weak like ourselves, 
tempted like ourselves, erring like ourselves, enabled by the force of r; sacred 
purpose to conquer temptation, to trample on selfishness, to Tear even upon 
sius and failures the superstructure of a great and holy life, — to build 
(as it were) ** the cities of Judah out of the ruined fortresses of Samaria.** • 
It may seem strange if I say that we know the heart of St. Paul to its 
inmost depths. It is true that, besides a few scattered remnants of ecclesi- 
astical tradition, we have but two sources whence to derive his Mstory — the 
Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles of Paul himself ; and the day has gone 
by when we could at once, and without further inquiry, assume that both of 
these sources, in the fullest extent, were absolutely and equally to be relied on. 
Since Banr wrote his Paulus, and Zeller his Apostelgeschichie, it has become 
^impossible to make use of the Acts of the Apostles, and the j^Smoen ’Epistles 
commonly attributed to St. Paul, without some justification of the grounds 
upon which their genuineness is established. To do this exliaustively would 
require a separate volume, and the work has been already done, and is being 
done by abler hands than mine. All that is Lore necessary is to say that I 
should in no instance make use of any statomout in those Epistles of which the 
genuineness can still be regarded as fairly disputable, if I did not hope to state 
some of the reasons which appear sufficient to justify my doing so ; and that 
if in any cases the genuineness or proper superscription of any Epistle, or part 
of an Epistle, seems to me to be a matter of uncertainty, I sb^ feel no hesita- 
tion in expressing such an opinion. Of the Acts of the Apostles I sh&ll have 
various opportunities to speak incidentally, and, without entering on any 

1 vUa vwmus; vita qud vivimua. (Gal. ii. 20.) 

* Bey. xix. 10. • Bossuet (1 Kings xv. Acts xiv, lA • 
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i^purate defence the book against the assaults of modern critics, I wBl at 
present only express my couTiction tbat, eren if we admit that , it was ** an 
ancient Eirenicon/* int^ded to check the strife of parties by showing that 
there had been no irreconcilable opporition between the riews and ordinances 
of St. Peter and St. Paul rcven if we concede the obvious principle that 
whenever there appears to be any contradiction between the Acts and the 
Epistles, the authority of the latter must be considered paramount; — nay, 
even if we acknowledge that sabjecUve and artihcial considerations may have 
had some inilnence in the form and construction pf the book ; — ^yet the Acts of 
the Apostles is in all its main ontlinos a gennine and trustworthy history. Let 
it be granted that in the Acts we have a picture of ossontial unity between the 
followers of the J udaic and the Pauline schools of thought, which we might con- 
jecture from the Epistles to have been less harmonious and less undisturbed; 
let it be granted that in the Acts we more than once see Paul acting in a way 
which from the Epistles we should d priori have deemed unlikely. Evei^ 
these concessions are fmrly disputable; yet in granting them we only say 
what is in itself sul^ciently obvious, tbat both records are confessedly frag* 
mentary. They are fragmentary, of course, because neither of them even 
professes to give ns any continnons narrative of the Apostle’s life. That life 
is — ^roughly speaking — only known to os at intervals during its central and 
later period, between the years A.''\ 36 and A.D. 66. It is like a manuscript 
of wbi(^ the beginning and the end are irrecoverably lost. It is like one of 
those rivers which spring from unknown sources, and sink into the ground 
before they have reached the sea. But more than this, how incomplete is onr 
knowledge even of that portion of wliich these records and notices remain ! Of 
this fact we can have no more ovorwhelming proof than we may derive from 
reading that ** Iliad of woes,” the famous passage of the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians, where, driven against his will by the calumnies of his enemies to 
an appearance of boastfulness of which the very notion was abhorrent to him, 
he is forced to write a summary sketch of what he had done and suffered.^ 
That enumeration is given long before the end of his career, and yet of the 
6|>ecifie oatiag<...^and dangers there mentioned no less than eleven are not once« 
alluded to in the Acts, though many others are there mentioned which were, 
subsequent to that sad enumeration. Not one, for instance, of the five scourg- 
ings with Jewish thongs is referred to by St. Lnke ; one only of the three 
beatings with Roman rods ; not one of the three shipwrecks, though a later one 
is so elaborately detailed ; no allusion to the night and day in the deep ; two 
only of what St. Clement tells us were seven imprisonments.* There are even 
whole daeses of perils to which the writer of the Acts, though he was certainly 
at one time a companion of St. Paul, makes no allusion whatever — as, for 
instance, the perils of rivers, the perils of robbers, the perils in the wilderness, 
the perils among false brethren, the hunger, the thirst, the fasting, the cold, 
the nakedness. And these, which are thus passed over without notice in the 

* 2 Cor. xi 34— S8, written about A.D. 57, nearly ten yea« before bis death. 

* hrrdiitkt fttv/ia I ad Cor* 5). 
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Acts, Are iti the Epistles mentlonod only so cursorily, &o gen^^y, so mi- 
chronologically, that scarcely one of them can bo dwelt upon and assigned with 
certainty to its due order of succession in St. Paul’s biograiihy. If this, then, 
is the case, who can pretend that in such a life there is notproom for a series of 
events and actions — even for an exhifeition of phases of character— the 
narrative, which neither did nor could find place in the letters ; and for events 
aoid features of character in the letters which find no reflection in the narra- 
tive P For of those letters how many are preserved P Thirteen only— even if 
all the thirteen be indisputably genuine — out of a much larger multitude 
which he must undoubtedly have written.^ And of these thirteen some afc's 
separated from others by great intervals of time ; some contain scarcely a 
single particular which can be made to bear on a consecutive biography ; and 
not one is preserved which gives us the earlier stage of his views and ex- 
perieiioes before he had set foot on European soiL It is, then, idle to assume 
jfhat either of our sources must be j^jected as untrustworthy because it presents 
us with fresh aspects of a myriad-sided character ; or that events in the narra- 
tive must be condemned as scarcely honest inventions because they present no 
primd facie accordance with what we might otherwiso have expected from 
brief and scattered letters out of the multiplex correspondence of a varied life. 
If there were anything in the ^ts which appeared to me irroconcilablo with 
the certain indications of the Epistles, I should feel no hesitation in r<;gecting 
it. But most, if not all, of the objections urged against the credibility of the 
Acts appear to me — for reasons to he hereafter given — both frivolous and 
untenable. If there are any passages in that booh wliich have been represented 
as throwing a shade of inconsistency over the character of the groat Apostle, 
there is no such instance however interpreted, does not find its support 

and justification in his own undoubted works. If men of great learning, 
eminence, and acuteness had not assumed the contrary, it might have seemed 
superfluous to say that the records of history, and the experiences of daily life, 
furnish us with abundant iustances of lives narrated with perfect honesty, 
though they have been presented from opposite poiiits of view ; and of events 
*which appear to be contradictory only becauso the point reconcilement 
between them has been forgotten. Further than this, the points of contact 
between the Acts and the Epistles are numberless, and it must suffice, once for 
all, to refer to Paley’s Horw Faulinoe m proof that even the undesigned coin- 
cidences may bo counted by scores. To furnish a separate refutation of all the 
objections which have been brought against the cr^ibiltty of the Acts of the 
Apostles, would be a tedious and interminable task ; but the actual narrative 
of the following pages should exhibit a decisive answer to them, unless it can 
be shown that it fails to combine the separate data, or that the attempt to 
combine them has led to incongruous and impossible results. 

I believe, then, that we have enough, and more than enough, still left to us 
to show what manner of life Paul lived, and what manner of b© was. A 
biography sketched in outline is often more true and more useful than one 

* I do not reckon the Epktlo to the Hebrews, bclisflng it to be the work of ApoUos. 
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»liai occtipios Itsell with miutite detD^il. We do not in reality know more of a 
great man ^becaiiee we happen to know the petty circnmetances which made up 
his daily existence, or because a mistaken ac^ration has handed down to 
posterity the promiscnons commonplaces of his or^nary correspondence. 
We know a man truly when we know him at his greatest and his best 5 we 
rea^o his significau! ie for ourselves and for the world when we see him in the 
^ nobtest activity of his career, on the loftiest summit, and in the fullest gloiy 
of his life. There aro lives which may he instructive from their very littleness, 
and it may be well that the biographers of such lives should enter into detaiL 
But of the best and greatest it may be emphatically asserted ^that to know 
more about them would only be to know less of them. It is quite possible 
that if, in the case of one so sensitive and so impetuous as St. Paul, a minute 
and servile record had preserved for us every hasty expression, every fugitive 
note, every momentary fall below the loftiest standard, the small souls 
which ever rejoice at seeing the noblest of their race degraded, even for 
an instant, to the same dead level as th^selves, might have found somg 
things over which to glory. That such must liave been the result we may 
infer from the energy and sincerity of self-condemnation with which the 
Apostle recognises o'ivn imperfections. But such miserable records, even 
had they been enfiiilyf imthful, would only have* obscured for ns the true Paul 
—Paul as he stands in the light of history ; Paul as he is preserved for ns in 
the r^jcords of Christianity ; Paul energetic as Peter, and contemplative as 
John; Paul the hero of unselfishness; Paul the ndghty champion of spiritual 
freedom ; Paul a greater preacher than Chrysostom, a greater missionary than 
Xavier, a greater reformer tlian Luther, a greater theologian than St. Thomas 
of Aquinum ; Paul the inspired Apostle of the Gentiles, the slave of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


CHAPTER n. 

BOTHOOD I«r 4 HEATHEN CITY. 

OvK iuT'fjiJMv ttoXirrjs. — Acts xxi. 39. 

Titotjgh wo cannot state with perfect accuracy the date either of the birth or 
death of the great Apostle of the Gentiles, both may be inferred within 
narrow limits. When ho is first mentioned, on the occasion of Stephen’s 
martyrdom, ho is called a young man,^ and when he wrote the Epistle to 
Philemon he wills himself Paul the agei* Now, although the words rfarlo* 

* Acts vli. 58. 

* Philem,, verse 9, It should, Indeed, be mentioned that whether we read 

or the meanin|: tnay be, “Paul an ambassador, ay, and now even a 

chamod ambassador, of Jesus Christ.” Compare the fine anUthe^ vpw/ktb 
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and vp9€r$^s were mod vaguely in anddnt tbnes, and thotz^h tlie exact Hniita 
oi ** 3 ^utli ” and *‘ago ” were, as indeterminate then as they have* ever been, 
yet, since we learn that immediately after the death of Stephen, Sanl was 
entrusted with a most important mission, and was, in ajl prohahinty, a member 
of the Sanhedrin, he must at that time have been a man of thirty. Now, the 
martyrdom of Stephen probably took place early in A.1X 37, and the EpstJe 
to Philemon was written about A.D. 63. At the latter period, therefore, he 
would have befm less than sixty years old, and this may seem too yoiing to 
claim the title of “ the aged.” But “ age ** is a very relative term, and one who 
had been scourged, and lashed, and stoned, and imprisoned, and shipwrecked 
—one who, for so many years, besides the heavy burden of mental anguish 
and responsibility, had been “ scorched by the heat of Sirius and tossed by the 
violence of Euroclydon,” ^ might well have felt himself an old and outworn 
man when he wrote from his Roman prison at the age of threescore years.* 
It is, therefore, tolerably certain that he was bom during the first ton years 
pf our era, and probable that he was bom about A.D. 3. Since, then, our 
received Dionysian era is now known to be four years too early, the birth of 
Christ’s greatest follower happened in the same decade as that of our Lord 
Himself.* 

But all the circumstances which surrounded the cradle and infancy of the 
infant Saul were widely different from those amid which his Lord had grown 
to boyhood. It was in an obscure and lonely village of Palestine,* amid, 
surroundings almost exclusively Judaic, that Jesus “grew in wisdom and 
stature and favour with God and man ; ” but Saul parsed his earliest years 
in the famons capital of a Roman province, and must have recalled, with 
his first conscious reminiscences, the language and customs of the Pa^an 
world. • 

There is no sufficient reason to doubt the entire accuracy of the expression 
“ bora in Tarsus,” which is attributed to St. Paul in his Hebrew speech to 
the infuriated multitude from the steps of the Tower of Antonia.* To assert 
that the speeches in the Acts conld not have attained, to verbal exactness may 
be tme of some of them, but, on the other hand, those who on such grounds as 
ihese disparage the work of St. Luke, as a mere “ treatise Mil Kn object,” 
must bear in mind that it would, in this point of view, have been far more to 
the purpose if he bad made St. Paul assert that he was bora in a Jewish town. 
We must, therefore, reject the curious and twice-repeated assertion of St, 

iy aXvirn, “ I am an ambassador In fetters ” (Eph. vi. 20). The tone of his later writings 
is, however, that of an old man. c 

1 Jer. Taylor. , 

3 Roger Bacon calls himself “senem,” apparently at fifty-three, and Sir Walter 
Scott speaks of himself as a “grey old man ” at fifty-five. (See Liglitfoot, Colossians, 
p, 404.; According to Philo a man was I'cai'cas between twenty-one and twenty-eight: 
but his distinctions are purely artificial. It seems that a man might be called vtwtat and 
even vtavCvKo^ till forty, (Xen. Mem. i. 2, 35; Kruger, Vit. Xen. 12.) 

* These dates agree fairly with the statement of the Pseudo-Ohrysostom {Ora$* 
Encom. in Pet. et Paul., Ojip. viii., ed. Montfaucon), tliat he had been for thirty ^ve 
years a servant of Christ, and was martyred at the age of sixty-eight. 

^ Acts xxii. 3. 
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w^jefc to mm tlik w«i mi indi^atable axiom* not a oonvietton consta^iSf 
renewed with admiration and delight. There are few writers who, to jnd|^ 
^solely from their irritings, seem to hare been less moved hy the beauties of the 
extenial world. Though he had sailed again and agmn across the blue HedI* 
teii|knean, and mnsb have been familiar with the beauty of those Isles of 
Greece — 

“ 'Where boxning Sappho loved and sung, 

Where grew the arts of war and peaoe^ 

Where Delos rose, and Phoebus sprung;’* 

though he had again and again traversed the pine-clad gorges of the Adan 
hills, and seen Ida, and Olympos, and Pamassos, in all their majesty ; though 
hia life had been endangered in mountain torrents and stormy waves, and be 
must have often wandered as a child along the banks of his native stream, to 
see the place where it roars in cataracts over its rocky course — his soul was so 
entirely absorbed in the mighty moral and spiritual truths which it was his 
great mission to proclaim, that not by one verse, scarcely even by a single 
expression, in all his letters, does he indicate the faintest gleam of delight or 
wonder in the glories bf Nature. There is, indeed, an exquisite passage in his 
speech at Lystra on the goodness of ** the living God, which made heaven and 
earth, %nd the sea, and all things that are therein,” and ** left not Himself with- 
out witness, in that He did good, and gave ns rain from heaven, and fruitful 
seasons, filling our hearts with food and gladness.”^ Bat in tliis case 
Barnabas had sonKf^hare in the address, which oven if it do not, as has been 
conjectured,* refer to the fragment of some choral song, is yet, in tone and 
substance, cUrocUy analogous to passages of Die Old Testament * And apart 
from Dus ailnmon, I ^unot find a single word which shows that Paul bad even 
the smalleet susceptibility for the works of Nature, There are souls in wMch 
the burning heat of some tranafusiug purpose calcines every other thongbt, 
every other desire, every other admiration ; and St Paul’s was one. His life 
was absorbingly, if not solely and exclusively, the spiritual life— iho life which 
is utterly dead to every other interest of the groaning and ii-a vailing creation, 
the life hid with Christ in God. He sees tlie universe of God only as it is* 
reilected in i^|ieart and file of man. It is true — Humboldt has shown in 
his Co9m0»x:m»^ what is called the soniimontal love of Nature is a modem 
rather than an ancient feefing.^ In &t Paul, however, this indifferenos to the 

* Aofci xiv, 17. • 

* By Mr. Humphry, orf ioe, 

* Job V. 10 ; Pt. efv. 15 ; exML 8, 9. 

^ Coinpars the ««trprise «xpiw»a«d by Afbeniwn youth ai Bocrates^ deaeripitoii el 
th« loveb tofuio at iho btaginmng of tUo $ 10, Xi* M yt w SmyMun* arrovwvark tw 

'fhare i* im admiiwo chapter on this subject in FritHil&uder, SiUent^emiL JBom*. 
vii S, { S. The rendtr will rsetjl the aualogaui eases Sf St. Bernard nding all day along 
the Lake of Qeneva, and addiif iii the evenmg where it wa« ; of Calvin showing nO liaoe 
of delight in the bMtiee of Switxerland ; and of Wtutofield, who eoems not to have 
borrowed a impression or lllustratloti from his ihlrteim voyages across the Atlttniio 
and hisjmvebi from Cloorj;ia to Boston. 
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outer world is neither due to his antiquity nor to his Semitic birth^ but solely 
to his individual character. The poetry of the Old Testament is full of the 
tenderness and life of the pastures of Fidestina In the discourses and con* 
versations of our Lord we find frequent allusions to the, lov^ness of the 
flowers, the joyous carelessness of birds, the shifting winds, the red glow 
of morning and evening clouds. St. Paul’s inobservance of these thinga';:j%>r 
the total absence of the remotest allusion to them by way of even passing 
illustration amounts to a proof that they did not deeply stir his heart — was 
doubtless due to the expulsive power and paramount importance of other 
thoughts. It may, however, have been due also to that early training which 
made him more familiar with crowded assemblies and thronged bazaars than 
with the sights and sounds of Nature.^ It is at any rate remarkable that the 
only elaborate illustration which he draws from Nature turns not on a natural 
phenomenon but on an artificial process, and that even this process — if not 
absolutely unknown to the ancients — was the exact opposite of the one most 
cominonly adopted.* 

But if St. Paul derived no traceable influence from the scenery with which 
Tarsus is surrounded, if no voices from the neighbouring mountains or the 
neighbouring sea mingled with the many and varied tones of his impassioned 
utterance, other results of this providential training may be easily observed, 
both in his language and in his life. 

The very position of Tarsus made it a centre of commercial enterprise and 
political power. Situated on a navigable stream, by which it communicated 
with the easternmost bay of the Mediterranean, and lying on a fruitful plain 
imdor that pass over the Taurus which was known as “ the Cilician gates,” 
while by the Amanid and Syrian gates it communicated with Syria, it was so 
necessary as a central emporium that even the error of its having embraced 
the side of Antony in the civil war hardly disturbed its fame and prosperity.® 

^ “ For I was bred 

In the great city, pent ’mid cloisters dim, 

And saw nought lovely save the sky and stars.” 

Coleridge, 

* I allude to the famous illustration of the wild olive graft (Bom. xi. 16—25). St. Paul’s 
.argument requires that a wild slip should have been budded upon a fruitful tree — viz., 
the aypicXaiof of heathendom on the i\aia of Judaism. But it is scarcely needful to 
remark that this is never done, but the reverse — namely, the grafting o; ' , fruitful scion 
on a wild stock. The olive shoot would be grafted on the oleaster, not the oleaster on 
the olive (Aug. in Ps. Ixxii.). It is true that St. Paul here cares solely lur the general 
analogy, and would have been entirely indifferent to its non-accordance with the ordinary 
method of eyKempiaixo^. Indeed, as he says that it is irapa (xi. 24), it seems needless 
to show that this l^d of gr afting was ever really practised. Yo^ the illustration would, 
under these circumstances, hardly have been used by a writer more familiar with the 
facts of Nature. The notion that St. Paul alluded to the much rarer African custom of 
Rafting oleaster (or Ethiopic olive) on olive, to strengthen the latter (of. Plin. B, N, xvii. 
18 ; Colum. De re Rust. v. 9 ; Palladius ; ^.), is most unlikely, if only for the reason 
that it destroys the whole force of the truth which he is desiring to inculcate. (See 
Ewbank, ii 112; Tholuck, Rom, 617; Meyer, 343.) He may have known the proverb, 
aKapn6rtpov aypieXotov. See, howover, a somewhat different view in Thomson, Jjind and 
Booky p. 53. 

^ Tarsus resisted the party of Brutus and Cassias, bat was conquered by Lucias 
Bufus, B.O. 43, and many Tarsians were sold as slaves to pay the fine of 1,500 ts-lenti 
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It was hole that Cleopatra held that famous meeting with the Roman 
Triinnvir which^Shakspeare has immortalised, when she rowed np the silTer 
""Oydnns, and 

* The barge she sat in like a bnmiBhed throne 

on the water ; the poop was beaten gold, 

Pdrple the sails, and so perfumM that 
The winds were love-sick with them.” 

Yet it continued to flourish under the rule of Augustus, and enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of being both a capital and a free city — libera and immimis. It was 
from Tarsus that the vast masses of timber, hewn in the forests of Taurus, 
were floated down the river to the Mediterranean dockyards ; it was here that 
the vessels were unladen which brought to Asia the treasures of Europe ; it 
was here that much of the wealth of Asia Minor was accumulated before it 
was despatched to Greece and Italy. On the coins of the city she is repre- 
sented as seated amid bales of various merchandise. The bright and busy 
life of the streets and markets must have been the earliest scenes whidh 
attracted the notice of the youthful Saul. The dishonesty which he had 
witnessed in its trade may have suggested to him his metaphors of huckster- 
ing” and “adulterating” the word of life;^ and he may have borrowed a 
metaphor from the names and marks of the owners stamped upon the goods 
which lay upon the quays,* and from the earnest-money paid by the pur- 
chasers.* It may even have been the assembly of the free city which made 
him more readi);^gdopt from the Septuagint that name of Ecclesia for the 
Church of O&ist's elect of which his Epistles furnish the earliest instances.* 

It was his birth at Tarsus which also determined the trade in which, during 
so many days and nights of toil and self-denial, tlie Apostle earned his daily 
bread. The staple manufacture of the city was the weaving, first into ropes, 
then into tent-covers and garments, of the hair which was supplied in 
boundless quantities by the goat flocks of the Taurus.* As the making of 
these HUcia was unskilled labour of the commonest sort, the trade of tot- 
maker* was one both lightly esteemed and miserably paid. It must not, 

which he inflij^ted on the city. (Appian, BeU, Civ, Iv, 64.) Tipwt • • •mw 

ir^XcMv (Jo8. Antt, L 6, § 1). 

^ 2 Oor. T . ff, KornriKtvovrt^ i iv. 2, ^oAovi^m. 

* Bph. i. 13 f iv. 30. ivitpdyitrOifn, 

* 2 Cor. i. 2^ a^pafitav, 

* ^ 1 Eings xii. 2 (LXX.) The word ** Church,” in its more technical modem 
sense (as in Eph. aii|d Col.), is developed ont of the simpler meaning of eongregoMm in 
St. Paul's earher Ej^stles. 

* See Philo, Dt FtoCtm. 836 ; Plin. H, N. v. 32. 

• vici)ro7roib«, Acts xviii 3 ; <nafvoppd4K>f, Ps, Chrys. OraL Encom, (Opp, viii 8, Mont- 

feuc.). When Chrysostom calls mm a owrordfiov, “leather-cutter** {Horn, iv. 3, p. 864, 
on 2 Tim. ii.), this can hardly be correct, because such a trade would not be favoured by 
strict Pharisees. On the use of ciliewm for tents see Veget, MUit, iv. 6 ; Serv. ad Virg. 
Georg, iii 813. It served for many other purposes, as garden nus, mantlets, shoes, and 
beds. (Colnzn. rii 46 ; lAv. 7 ; Mart. xiv. 140 ; Jer. Ep, 108.) To handle the 

barbamariti” oould not have been a pleasant ti^e. It was “bought from the 
she^erds of Taara|L and sold to Greek shippers of the Levant.” To this day eUice 
means li air-cloth in French. 
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howstirelr, be inferred from tbk that the family of St, Paul were people of low 
poBiiioii.‘ The learning of a trade Was a duty enjoined by the ^bbis on the 
parents of every Jewish boy ^ The wisdom of the mle became apparent in 
the case of Paul, as doubtless of hundreds besides, wherf the changes and 
chances of life compelled him to earn his own livelihood fey manual labour. ^It 
is clear, from the education provided for Paul by his parents, that they duuld 
little indeed have conjectured how absolutely their son would be reduced to 
depend on a toil so miserable and so nnremunerative.^ But though we see how 
much he felt the burden of the wretched labour by which he determined to 
earn his own bread rather than trespass on the charity of his converts,® yet it 
had one advantage in being so absolutely mechanical as to leave the thoughts 
entiroly free. While he plaited the black, strong-sconted goat’s hair, he might 
be soaring in thought to the inmost heaven, or holding high converse with 
Apcdlos or Aqnila, with Luke or Timothy, on the loftiest themes which can 
engage the mind of men. 

J^fore considering further the influence exercised by the birthplace on the 
i^iure fortunes of St. Paul, we must pause to inquire what can be discovered 
about his immediate family. It must be admitted that we can ascertain but 
little. Their possession, by whatever means, of the Homan citizenship — ^the 
mere fact of their leaving Palestine, perhaps only a short time before Paul’s 
birth, to become units in the vast multitude of the Jews of the Dispersion — 
the fact, too, that so many of St. Paul’s “ kinsmen ” bear Greek and Latin' 
namos,^ and lived in Rome or in Ephesus,® might, at first sight, lead us to sup- 
pose that his whole family were of Hellenising tendencies. On the other hand, 
we know nothing of the reasons which may have compelled them to leave 
Palestine, and we have only the vaguest conjectures as to their possession of 
the franchise. Even if it be certain that (nyy^vus means “ kinsmen ” in our 
sense of the word, and not, as Olshausen thinks, ** fellow-countrymen,”® it was 
so common for Jews to have a second name, which they adopted during their 
residence in heathen countries, that Andronicns and the others, ‘Whom he 
salutes in the last chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, may all have been 
genuine Hebrews. The real name of Jason, for instance, may have been Jesus, 

> On this subject see mj Life of Chri^ i. p. 82, n. Oamaliel himselp was the author 
of the celebrated aphorism, that “learning of any kind (rmn Va, t.e., eyeirr the advanced 
study of the Law) unaccompanied by a ti^e ends in nothing, and lea^ 1*0 sin ” (Pirke 
ii 2). R. Judah said truly that “labour honours the labourer*’ {Wedariniy f. 
49, 2) ; B. Meir said, “Let a man always teach his son pure and easy trades^ {Toieft, in 
Kidd, t 82, 1) ; B. Judah says, that not to teach one’s son a trade is like teaching Mm 
fohhOT (Kidatiskin, f. 30, 2). , 

3 Tne reason why he was taught this psurticular trade may have been purely local 
Possibly his father h^ been taught the same trade as a boy. “A man should not change 
Ms trade, nor that of his father,*’ says B. Yoohanan ; for it is said, “ Hiram of T^nre was 
a widow's sdn, . . • and his father was . • • a worker in brass** (1 Bings vii. IS, 
14). (JPrechin, t 16, 2.) 

'» IThess. fl. 6, 9; 2Thes8. lit 8 : 1 Oor. lx. 12, 15. 

^ Bom. zvl 7 ; Andronicns, Junia, or perhaps Junias (<» Junianus) ; 11, Herodion ; 
21, LneiiiA Jason, Sosipater (trvyyevtU), 

® See od loc., tor the question whether <di. zvi Is a genuine- portion of the 
X^tle to the Bomans, , 

• As in Bom, ix, 
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jtiBt as i3i6 name of Paul yn» 8aiil> Howeyer tliia may be, tbe tborongb 
H^raism of ibotfamily appears in many ways. Paul’s father and gi’andfather 
%ad been Pbarise^* and were, therefore, most strict observers of the Mosaic 
law. They had so little forgotten their extraction from the tribe of Benjamin 
^-^e of the two trib^ which had remained faithful to the covenant — ^that they 
called their son Saul,* partly perhaps because the name, like Thesetetus, means 
** asked ” (of God), and partly because it was the name of that unfortunate 
hero-king of their native tribe, whoso sad fate seems for many ages to have 
rendered his very name unpopular.* They sent him, probably not later than 
the age of thirteen, to be trained at the feet of Gramaliel. They seem to have 
had a married daughter in Jerusalem, whose son, on one memorable occasion, 
saved Paul’s life.* Though they must have ordinarily used the Septuagint 
version of the Bible, from which the great majority of the Apostle’s quotations 
are taken,* and from which nearly his whole theological phraseology is derived, 
they yet trained him to use Aramaic as his native tongue, and to read thp 
Scriptures — an accomplishment not possessed by many learned Jewish 
Hellenists — in their own venerable original Hebrew.^ 

That St. Paul was a “ Hebraist ” in the fullest sense of the word is clear 
from almost every verse of his Epistles. He reckons time by the Hebrew 
calen^. He makes constant allusion to Jewish customs, Jewish laws, aud 
Jewish festivala His metaphors and turns of expression are derived with 
great frequency from that quiet family life for which the Jews have been in 
all ages distingoi^llpi Though he writes in Greek, it is not by any means in, 
the Greek of^^the schools,® or the Greek which, in spite of its occasionalj 
antitheses and paronomasias, would have been found tolerable by thei 
rhetoricians of his native city. The famous critic Longinus does indeed, ifl 
the passage be genuine, praise him as the master of a dogmatic style ; bnt> 
certainly a Tarsian professor or a philosopher of Athens wonld have been 
inclined to ridicule his Hebraic peculiarities, awkward anakolutha, harsbly- 
mingled metaphors, strange forms, and irregular constructions.® St. Jerome, 

1 Wben a Greek or Boman name bore any resemblance in sound to a Jewish one, it 
WQS obviously convenient for the Jew to make so slight a change. Thus Dosthai becams 
Lositheus ; TanBioiL, Tryphon ; F.lin.lriTn AUdmos, 

®Actsx}rii|% ShaM, 

* It is B^a Hebrew name in the Pentateuch (Gen. zxxvL 87 ; xlvi. 10 ; Bx. vf. 
15 ; Numb, xrvi 18 ; but after the death of King Saul it does not occur tilll the time of 
the Apostle, and again later in Josephus (AfUt» zx. 9, § 4; J. ii. 17, § 4 ; Exenkel, 
I*avlu8, p. 217). 

• Acts xxiii. 16. • 

® There aro about 278 quotations from the Old Testament in the New. Of these 53 
are identical in the Hebrew^ Septua^t, and New Testament ; in 10 the Septuagint is 
directly ndtered ; in 76 it is altered incorrectly— s.e., into greater divergence from tho 
Hebrew ; in 87 it is accepted where it differs from the Hebrew ; in 99 ^ three differ ; 
and there are 3 doubtful allusiona. (See Turpie, The Old Testament in the Heio, p. 267, 
taxd passim,) ^ 

J V, supm, p. 0. 

Among numerous explanations of the of Gal. vi. 11, one is that hi« 

Greek lettws were so ill-formed, from want of practice, as to look almost laughable. 

inf^ Bxcursus **The Style of St. Paul; ’’and Excursus HL. ’’Bhetoda 
'« Si Pauh” 
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criticising the oh MroydpK^tra hfi&» of 2 Cor. xi. 9, xii. ld-*whioh in hxt version 
is rendered, ** 1 was not burdensome to you/’ but appears to mean literallj, ** 1 
did not benumb yon ’’--^speaks of the numerous cilicisms o^^his style ; and 
is probable that such there were, though they can hardly be detected with 
certainty by a modem reader ^ For though Tarsus waf a city of advanced 
culture, Cilicia was as intellectually barbarous as it was morally despicaHe. 
The proper language of OOicia was a dialect of PhoDnician,* and the Greek 
apoken by some of the cities was so faulty as to have originated the term 
** solecism,” which has been perpetuated in all languages to indicate impossible 
constructions.* 

The residence of a Jew in a foreign city might, of course, tend to under- 
mine his national religion, and make him indifferent to his hereditaiy customs. 
It might, however, produce an effect direcitly the reverse of this. There had 
beep abundant instances of Hellenistic Jews who Hellenised in matters far 
•gabre serious tb^n the language which they spoke; but, on the other hand, the 
Jews, as a nation, have ever shown an almost miraculous vitality, and so far 
from being denationalised by a home among the heathen, they have only been 
confirmed in the intensity of their patriotism and their faith. We know that 
this had been the case with that numerons and important body, the Jews 
of Tarsus. In this respect they differed considerably from the J^^ws of 
Alexandria. They could not have been exempt from that hatred which has 
through so many ages wronged and dishonoured their noble race, and which 
was already virulent among the Homans of that day. Alkrr^at we hear about 
them shows that the Cilician Jews were as capable as any of their brethren of 
repaying hate with double hatred, and scorn with double scorn. They would 
be aU the more likely to do so from the condition of things around them. The 
belief in Paganism was more firmly rooted in the provinces than in Italy, and 
was specially vigorous i^ Taxsus^in this respect no unfitting burial-pkM for 
Julian the Apostate. No ages are worse, no places more corrupt, than those 
that draw the iridescent film of an intellectual culture over the deep stagnancy 
of moral degradation. And this was the condition of Tarsus, The seat of a 
celebrated school of letters, it was at the same time the metropolis of a 
province so low in universal estimation that it was counted L?^ong the rp(a 
Kdmra icdKiffra — ^the three most villainous k’s of antiquii^, l^Kappadokia, 

' sunt verba, quibui juxta morem urbis et provinciae sua^ famihadui 

ApostoluB ntitur: e quibus exempli gratia pauoa ^nenda sunt.” He refers to 
tcarn/dpKt^a (2 Cor. xL 9), vitit i.v$p<ovr(tnift ritUp<K (1 Uor. iv. 3), and (Col. ii. 18) ; 

and adds, ** Quibus, et aliis multis, usque hodie utuntur Cilices ” ( Jer. ad Algas^ qu. 
10). Wetstein, however, adduces AirovapKdto, from Plut. De Liher, JSdttd, p. 8, and vaoKOM 
occurs in the LXX. (Gen. xxxii. 25, 32 ; Job xxxiii. 19) and in Jos. Antt. viii. 8, § 5 ; 
v6^Kri is the torpedo or gyrmotui. Since KwravapKOM is only found in Hippocrates, Ib:. 
Plumptre thinks it may have been a medical word in vogue in the schools of Tarsus. 
Gregory of Nyssa, on 1 Cor. xv. 28, quotes iic^vatrtv (Phil. ii. 7), 6fieio6(ievoi (1 Thess. ii. 8), 
frepiTfpevrrat (1 Oor, xiii. 4), (J^m. U. 8), &c., as instances ox St. Paul’s autocracy 

over words. 

a See Hdt. i. 74, vii. 91 ; Xen. Amth. b. ii. 26. 

* 2o\oiic((r/ui^, See Strabo, p. 603 ; Diog, Laert. 1. 51. But the derivation fn m SoU 
Is not certain. 
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yjlilriji^ aftd K>eie. What religion there was at this period had chiefly 
assnmed an orgiastio and oriental character, and the popxdar faith of many 
^ven in Rome wit a strange mixture of Greek, Roman, Egyptian, Phrygian, 
Phoenician, and Jewish elements. The wild, fanatical enthusiasms of the 
Eastern cults shook yith new sensations of mad sensuality and weird supor- 
stitlhn the feeble and jaded despair of Aryan Paganism. The Tarsian 
idolatry was composed of these mingled elements. There, in Plutarch’s time, 
a generation after St. Paul, the sword of Apollo, miraculously preserved from 
decay and rust, was still displayed. Hermes Eriounios, or the luck-bringor, 
still appears, purse in hand, upon their coins, .^sculapius was still believed 
to manifest his power and presence in the neighbouring JSgae.^ But the 
traditional founder of the city was the Assyrian, Sardauapalus, whose semi- 
historical existence was confused, in the then syncretism of Pagan worship, 
with various representatives of the sun-god — the Asiatic Sandan, the Phoeni- 
cian Baal, and the. Grecian Hercules. The gross allusiveness and origin of 
this worship, its connexion with the very types and ideals of luxurious 
effeminacy, unbounded gluttony, and bmtal licence, were quit^ siifficieut to 
awake the indignant loathing of each true-hearted J ew ; and these revolts of 
natural antipathy in the hearts of a people in whom tnie religion has ever been 
united with jHjrsoiial p\irity would be iuleiisified with patriotic disgust when 
tlioy saw that, at the main festival of tins cult tlie effeminate 

Sardauapalus and the masculine Semirami s — each ecjually detestable — were 
worshipped with rites which externally resembled the pure and thankful 
rejoicings of t?ieTeast of Tabernacles. St. Paul must have witnessed this 
festival. He must have soon at Anchiale the most defiant symbol of cynical 
contentment with all which is merely animal in the statue of Sardauapalus, 
represented as snapping his fingers wliile he utttn-ed the sentiment engraved 
upon the pedestal — , 

“ Eat, drink, enjoy thyself ; the rest is nothing,”* 

The result which such spectacles and such sentiments had left upon 
Ms mind had not been one of tolerance, or of blunted sensibility to the 
horror of evil. They had inspired, on the one hand, an overpowering 
sense of dis^^fet ; on the other, an overwhelming conviction, deepened by 
subsequent^ Asjrvation, that mental perversity leads to, and is in its turn 
aggravated by, moral degradation; that error in the intellect involves an 
ultimate error in the life and in the will; that the darkening of the 
understanding is fiievitably associated with the darkening of the soul 
and spirit, and that out of such darkness spring the Mdden tMngs wMch 
degrade immoral lives. He who would Imow what was the aspect of 
Paganism to one who had soon it from Ms childhood upwards in its 

* De Z^. Orac. 41 ; Hausrath, pp. 7—9. See, too, Plutarch, ir«pl SeurtSflUfiovtos icai 
afieiJnj-nK, u, ; Neander, Ck, Hist. i. 15 sq. 

* Strabo, jiv. 4 ; Athen. xii., p. 529 ; Cio. Tusc. Disp. v. 35. Hausrath, p. 7, finds a 
reminiscence of this in 1 Cor. xv. 82, which may, however, have been quite as probably 
denv6<j|^ from the wide-spread fable of the Epicurean fly dying in the honey-pot, 

^e'aiMiKo. ical vhrmnea W AiAovfMH k&p «iroedi^ ovfilv ftoC 
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eharacteristie developments^ must read that most terrible pas^ge ol all 
Scripture, in which the full blaze of seorohing sunlight bnri^ with its fier^t 
flame of indignation upon the poHniions of Fagan wit&ec^ess. Under 
glare of holy wrath we see Paganism in all its unnatural deformity, 
halo of imagination surrounds it, no gleam of fancy plfys over its glitteitngi 
cormption. We see it as it was. Far other may be its aspect when^ the 
glamotur of Hellenic grace is flung over it, when “ the lunar beam of Plato's 
genius " or the meteoric wit of Ai^tophanes light up, as by enchantment, its 
revolting sorceries. But he who would truly judge of it — ^he who would see it* 
as it shall seem when there shall fall on it a ray out of God's eternity, must 
view it as it appeared to the penetrating glance of a pure and enlightened eye. 
St. Paul, furnished by inward chastity with a diviner moly, a more potent 
hoemony, than those of Homer’s and Milton’s song — ^unmoved, nntempted, 
nnbewitched, unterrifled — sees in this painted Circe no laughing maiden, no 
J>right-eyed daughter of the sun, but a foul and baleful harlot; and, seizing her 
by the hair, stamps deep upon her leprous forehead the burning titles of her 
shame. Hencefortli she may go for all time throughout the world a branded 
sorceress. All may read that festering stigma; none can henceforth deceive the 
nations into regrets for tho vanished graces of a world which knew not Gtod.* 
But besides this unmitigated liorror inspired by the lowest aspect of 
heathen Kfe, St. Paul derived from his early insight into its character his 
deep conviction that earthly knowledge has no necessary connexion with 
heavenly wisdom. If we may trust tho romance of the |iQphist Philostratns, 
and if he is not merely appropriating the sentiments which he had derived 
from Christianity, the youthful Apollonius of Tyanaj who was afterwards 
held up as a kind of heathen paitillel to Christ, was studying under the orator 
Buthydemns at Tarsus at the very time when it must also have been the 
residence of the youthful Paul ;® and even Apollonius, at the age of thirteen, 
was so struck with the contrast between the professed wisdom of tho City and 
its miserable morality, that he obtained leave from his father to remove 
to JSgse, and so pursue his studies at a more serious and religious piece.* 
J?he picture drawn, so long afterwards, by Philostratus, of the la:rury, 
buffoonery, the petulance, the dandyism, the gossip, the life at 
Tarsus, as a serious boy-philosopher is supposed to liaje j^wituessed it, 
might have no historical value if it were not confirmed in evbiy p^icular 
by the sober narrative of the contemporary Strabo. “ So great,” he says, “ is 
the zeal of the inhabitants for philosophy and all other cyclic training, that 
th^ have surpassed even Athens and Alexandria, and eyery other place one 
could mention in which plulological and philosophical schools have arisen.”* 

t F. infra, on Rom. 1. Ifl— 82. * Philostrat. VU, 1« 7. 

^ 'O a riv fikv SiZaaitaXov tlx^ro rijr vfktitu aiwriy f# tfyttro icul 

uufuXoao^^acu. rpvifr^ tc yap ovStifitw paAAoy avroyreu, cncwirrdJUu tt Kai v/SpnirraX irUmi 

(Fmlostr. Fit. Apdlim., i., p. 8, chap. 7, ed. Oleax. 1709). 

♦ Strabo, xiv. 4. pp. 672, 67l See, too, Xm» Anab, L 2,23; Plin. v. 22 : Q. Cm i. 
lii. & 1. Tlie Stoics, Atiienodorui, tutor of Augustus, and Nestor, tutor of ^beriua. 
lived at Tarsus; and others are men t ion e d. 
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<!rh6 state affairs resulting from the sodal atmosphere wbidb he proceeds 
to desori'be is as ^fising as it is despicable. It gives ns a glimpse of the 
p^fessorial world^in days of Pagan decadence; of a professo!^ world, 
noi^siich as it now is, and often has been, in onr English and Gferman 
Uni^rsities, where Cjjiristian brotherhood and mutual esteem have taken 
the place of wretched rivalism, and where good and learned men devote 
their lives to gazing on the bright countenance of truth in the mild and 
dewy air of delightful studies,” but as it was also in the days of the Poggios, 
Filelfos, and Politians of the Benaissance — cliques of jealous savans, narrow, 
selfish, unscrupulous, base, sceptical, impure — ^bursting with gossip, scandal, 
and spite. **The thrones” of these little ** academic gods” were as 
mutually hostile and as nmversally degraded as those of the Olympian deities, 
in which it was, perhaps, a happy thing that they had ceased to believe. One 
illustrious professor cheated the State by stealing oil ; another avenged himself 
on an opponent by epigrams; another by a nocturnal bespattering of his 
house; and rhetorical jealonsies often ended in bloody quarrels. On this 
imedif)dng spectacle of littleness in great places the people in general looked 
with admiring eyes, and discussed the petty discords of these squabbling 
sophists as though they were matters of historical importance.^ We can well 
imagine how unutterably frivolous this apotheosis of pedantism would appear 
to a senous-miuded and faithful Jew ; and it may have been his Tarsian 
reminiscences which added emphasis to St. Paul’s reiterated warnings — ^that 
the wise men of hea^j^ndom, ** alleging themselves to be wise, became fools ; ” 
that **they became vain in their disputings, and their unintelligent heart 
was darkened ; ” * that “ the wisdom of this world b folly in the sight of Grod, 
for it is written, He vbo graspeth the wise in their own craftiness.” And 
again, ** the Lord knoweth the reasonings of the wise that they are vain.” ^ 
But while he thus confirms his tenet, according to his nsnal custom, by 
Scriptural quotations from Job and the Psalms, and elsewhere from Isaiah and 
j Jeremiah,* he reiterates again and agmn from his own experience that the 
^ Greeks seek after wisdom and regard the Cross as foolishness, yet that the 
j foolishness of God is wiser than men, and the weakness of Gt>d stronger than 
[men, and that (Jed hath chosen the foolish things of the world to confound 
(the wise, and t^^ase things of the world to confound the mighty; and that 
iwhen, in th# wiMom of God, the world by wisdom knew not God 
it pleased Gted by ‘'the foolishness of the proclamation”® — ^for in his 
Strong irony he loves |nd glories in the antitheses of his opponent’s choosing- 
rby the fooHshnesei of the thing preached” to save them that believe.® 
ttf the boasted wisdom of the Greek and Roman world was such as the young 


nora^ rw a^Tobt KvSroc, ^ irmpoKoBiivTai, icmBafnp rSuf oi vypoC (Philostr. 

■01 SUpKt), 

4 ?T- ^ * 1 Oor. iii. i»-ae. 

^ xxxiii IS; xUv. 25; J®r. viii 9; 1 Cor. i. 


1 }* ?i» TOW ♦njpvy/DMXTOf . 

1 Oor. i. 18-^; ii. 14; iii, 19; iv. 10; 


2 Oor. zi 1^ la 



mfb and work of st. 

§ 

Saul had seen, if their very type of senselessneas and fooSehnedd waA 
that which the converted Paul believed, then Paul at leyt— so he says in 
his passionate and scornful irony — would choose for ever p be on the side 
to cast in his lot with, to be gladly numbered among, the idiots and /the 

fools. # 

** He who hath felt the Spirit of the Highest 
Cannot confound, or doubt Him, or defy ; 

Yea, with one voice, 0 world, though thou deniest, 

Stand thou on that ude — for on this am 1 1 

St. Paul, then, was to the very heart a Jew — a Jew in culture, a Jew in 
sympatliy, a Jew in nationality, a Jew in faith. His temperament was in no 
sense what we ordinarily regard as a poetic temperament ; yet when we re- 
member how aU the poetry which ousted in the moral depths of his nature was 
sustained by the rhythms and imagery, as his soul itself was sustained by the 
* thoughts and hopes, of his national literature — ^when we consider how the star 
of Abraham had seemed to shine on his cradle in a heathen land, and his boy- 
hood in the dim streets of unhallowed Tarsus to gain freshness and sweetness 
“from the waving and rustling of the oak of Mamre ’^* — we can understand 
that though in Christ there is neither Jew nor Greek, neither circumcision nor 
uncircumcision, hut a new creation,* yet for no earthly possession Fould he 
have bartered his connexion with the chosen race. In his Epistle to the 
Romans he speaks in almost the very language of the Talmudist : " Israel hath 
sinned (Josh. vii. 11), but although he hath sinned,’' saidi^t^bbi Abba bar Zavda, 

“ he is still Israel. Hence the proverb — A myrtle among nettles is still called 
a myrtle.”® And when we road the numerous passages in which he vaunts Lis 
participation in the hopes of Israel, his claim to be a fruitful branch in the 
rich olive of Jewish life; when we hear him speak of their adoption, their 
Shechinah, their covenants, their Law, their worship, their promises, their 
Fathers, their oracles of God, their claim of kinsmanship with the humanity 
of Christ,^ we can understand to the full the intense ejaculation of his patriotic 
fervour, when — ^in language which has ever been the stumbling-block of reli- 
' gious selfishness, but which surpasses the noblest utterances of heroic self- 
devotion— he declares that he could wish himself accursed fjfw Christ® for his 
brethren, his kinsmen, according to the fiesh.^ The vaHan ^ ^ Jews 

1 Hausrath, p. 20. 3 ktUtvs, GaL vi 16 ; iii 28, 

^ Sanhedrin, f . 44, 1. Bom. iii 2; ix., passim. 

Rom. ix. 1 — ^6 ; X. 1 ; xi. 1. ® Bom. lx. 8. t 

* Any one who wishes to see the contortions of a narrow exegeris struggling to 
extricate itself out of a plain meaning, which is too noble for its comprehension, may see 
specimens of it in commentaries upon this text. This, alas I is only one instance of the 
spirit which so often makes the reading of an ordinary variorum Pauline commentary 
one of the moist tedious, bewildering, and unprodtable of employments. Strange that, 
with the example of Clmst before tiieir eyes, many erudite Christian commentators 
should know so little of the sublimity of unseMshness as to force us to look to the 
parallels of a Moses — nay, even of a Danton — ^in order that we may be able to conceive 
of the true nobleness of a Paul ! But there are cases in which he who would obtain from 
the writings of St. Paul their true, and often miite simple and transparei^ meaning, 
must tear away with unsx)aring hand the accumulated cobwebs of oenturios oferror* 
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of Tarsus s^t iiheiu in hundreds to die, sword in hand, amid the carnage of 
captured Jerusalexm and to shed their last blood to slake, if night be, the very 
enters of the oon^^kgration which destroyed the Temple of tiMr love. The 
sam!^ patriotism burned in the ^irit, the same blood flowed in Ihe veinfl, not 
only^ 8anl the FlAriii^, but of Paul the prisoner of the Lord. 

It will be seen from all that we have said that we wholly disagree with 
those who have made it their favourite thesis to maintain for St. Paul the eArly 
acquisition of an advanced Hellenic culture. His style and his dialectic method 
have been appealed to in order to support this view.^ His style, however, is 
that of a man who wrote in a peculiar and provincial Greek, but thought in 
Syriac ; and his dialectical method is purely Rabbinic. As for his deep know- 
ledge of heathen life, we may be sure that it was not derived from books, but 
from the fatal wickedness of which he had been a daily witness. A Jew in a 
heathen city needed no books to reveal to him the ** depths of Satan.” In this 
respect how startling a revelation to the modem world was the indisputable 
evidence of the mins of Pompeii ! Who would have expected to find the 
infamies of the Dead Sea cities paraded with such infinite shamelessness in 
every street of a little provincial town P What innocent snow could over hide 
the guilty front of a life so unspeakably abominabie P Could anything short 
of the earthquake have engulfed it, or of the volcano have burnt it up ? And 
if Pompeii was like this, we may judge, from the works of Aristophanes and 
Athenmus, of' (Jmvenal and Martial, of Petronius and Apuleios, of Strato and 
Meleager — ^WhpiSh q^^be regarded as the ^‘pieces justificativea ” of Si Paul’s 
estimate of ^usatl^dom — ^what Tarsus and Ephesus, what Corinth and Miletus, 
were likely lo have been. In days and countries when the darkness was so 
deep that the very deeds of darkness did not need to hide themselves — ^in days 
and cities where ^e worst vilenesses of idolatry wpre trumpeted in its streets, 
and sculptured iu||b8 marketplaces, and consecrated in its worship, and stamped 
upon its coins — did Paul need Greek study to teU him the characteristics of a 
godless civilisation P The notion of Baumgarten that, after his conversion, 
St. Paul earnestly studied Greek literature at Tarsus, with a view to his missiou 
among the heathen— or that the “books” and parchments which he asked to 
be sent to lun]^^|pm the house of Carpus at Troas,® were of this description — 
is as precarioim lilthe fancy that his parents sent him to be educated at Jeru- 
salem in or^er counteract the commoncmg sorcery exercised over his 
imagination by Hellenic studies. Gamaliel, it is true, was one of the few 
Ilabbis who took th^ liberal and enliglitened view about the permissibility of 
the Chohndh Jovaidth, or “wisdom of the Greeks one of the few who held 
the desirability of not wholly dissevering the white tallith of Shem from the 
stained pallium of Japhet.^ But, on the one hand, neither would Gamaliel 

^ See Schaff, Hist, of Anct, Ch/nstiardty, i. 68. * 2 Tim. iv. 13. 

> ® See Life of Christy Exc, IV. vol. ii. 461. The study of Greek literature by the 
House of Gamaliel is said to have been connived at by the Itabbis, on the plea that they 
needed a knowledge of Greek in civil and diplomatic intercourse on behalf of their 
countrypaen (see Etheridge, Heh, IM, p. 46). Eabban Shimon Ben Gamaliel is said to 
have remarked that there were 1,000 children in his father’s house, of whom 600 studied 
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liave liad that false toleration whioh seems to tbink tliat the oi&tiaent of the 
apothecary '* is valaeless without the fly which causeth it to s^nk j'* and. on 
the other hand,, if Gamaliel had allowed his pupils to handle such hookst^ 
such parts of Ix^ks, as dwelt on the darker side of Paganism* Paul was no^ the 
kind of pupil who would, for a moment, have availed h^piself of suok(#r4)eo«is 
edification.” ^ The Jews were so scmpnlons, that some of them h^d ooncem- 
ing books of their own hagiographa — such, for instance, as the Book of Bsther 
—that they were dubious reading. They would not allow their youth even to 
open the Song of Solomon before the age of twenty-one. Noth^g, iherelore, 
can be more certain than that a ** Pharisee of Pharisees,** even thoiJ^h his 
boyhood were spent in heathen Tarsus, would not have been allowed to read— 
barely even allowed to know the existence of — any but the sweetest and soundest 
portions of Greek letters, if even these.* Bnt who that has read St. Paul can 
believe that he has ever studied Homer, or ^^Eisohylus, or Sophocles P If he 
had done so, would there — ^in a writer who often “ thinks in qnotatioas **— 
have been no touch or trace of any reminiscence of, or aUusion to, epic or tragic 
poetry in epistles written at Athens and at Corinth, and beside the very tumuli 
of Ajax and Achilles P Had Paul been a reader of Aristotle, would he have 
argu^ in the style which he adopts in the Epistles to the Galatians and the 
Romans P * Had he been a reader of Plato, would the fifteenth chapt^ of the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians have carried in it not the most remot^y faint 
allusion to the splendid guesses of the Phaedo P Nothing can he more dear 
than that he had never been subjected to a classic traini|^. His Greek m not 
the Greek of the Atticists, nor 1^ rhetoric the rhetoric of the schools, nor his 
logic the logic of the philosophers. It is doubtful whether the incomparable 
energy and individuality of his style and of his reasoning would not have been 


the law, and 500 the wisdom of the Greeks, and that of these all but two peririiod [In 
the rebellion of Bar-cochba ?] {Bdbha Kama^ f. 83, 1). The author of the oelehra^ 
comparison, that “because the two sons of Noah, Shem and Japliot, united to cover with 
one garment their father’s nakedness, Shem obtained the fringed garment {taUUh), and 
Japhet the philosopher’s garment {paUivm)^ which o^ht to be united was R. 

Jochanan Ben Napuchah (Midnr, Rabbak, Gen. xxrvi. ; Jcr. SotaJ^ od f.; Selden, De 
• Syncdr. ii. 9, 2 ; Biscoe, p. 60). On the other hand, the narrower Rabbis identified 
Greek learning with Rsyptian thaumaturgy ; and when R. Elieser Btf ^Oama asked hk 
uncle, R. Ismael, whether one might not learn Greek knowledge aft^hiving studied the 
entire law, B. Ismael quoted in reply Josh, i 8, and said, “Go and mad 1 moment which 
is neither day nor night, and then abandon^yourself in it to Greek knowledge ” (Menor 
ekdth, 99, 2). 

^ 1 Cor. viii. 10, mnw ovtos oUoSofifffitjireTai tit rb ret. eiit»X60vra itr0iti¥, 

Buinosa aedificaiiot Oalv. ad loc, * 

^ See Sotat 49, 6 ; and the strong condemnation of all Gentile books by R. AMbha, 
Bab. Sarihed/r. 90, a. (Gfrorer, Ja^k, d» JBteUs, i 114 ; Philo, ii 350 ; Griitz^iii 502 ; 
Derenbourg, 114. ) In Yadayim, iv. 6, the Sadducoes complain of some Hiarisees 

for holding that the Books of Rcolesiasies and Canticles “de:^e hands,” while “the 
books of Homeros ” do not. The comment appended to this remark shows, however, the 
most astounding ignorance. The two Rabbis (m loco) take “Meros** to be the proper 
name, preceded b^ the article, and deriving Meros from rasas, to destroy, the 
poems of Homer mto books whioh cavil agahist the Iaw and are doomed to destruction ! 
Gratz denies that is Homer. 

B “Melius haec sibi convenissent,” says Fritzsohe, in alluding to one of Stk Paul's 
antinomies, “ si Apostolus Aristotelis non Gamalielis alumnus fuiaaet.” 
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^Hico^trmrt yhp ifiifp ^wrrpo^p «»rc 4p *Iov9a7(r/i4*» « wpo4icoitr0p 

iv <rupfj\uen^as ip yipti /iov. — ^G al. L 13, 14. 

** Let thy houne be a place of resort for the wise, and cover thyself wHh the 
dust of their feet, and dir^ their words with thirstiness.** — FirJu Abhdth^ L 4. 

The world was created for the sake of the Thorah.*’ — Nedarim^ 32, 1. 

** Whoever is busied in the law for its own sake is worth the whole world.**-^ 
X^EEBK E. MstlL, U 

So far, then, we bare attempted to trace in detail, by the lud of Si Paul’s 
own writings, the degree and the character of those inflaenoes which were 
exercised upon hie mind by the early years which he spent at Tarsus, modified 
or deepened as they must have been by long intercourse with heathens, and 
with converts from heathendom, in later years. And already we have seen 
abundant reason to believe that the impressions which he received from 
‘Hellenism were ^^tifiparativelj superficial and fugitive, while those of his 
Hebnuo training and nationality worked deep among the very bases of his 
life. It is this Hebraic side of Ids character, so important to any under- 
standing of his life ^md writings, that we must now endeavour to trace and 
estimate. 

That St. Paul was a Homan dtixon, that he could go through the world 
and say in his own defence, when needful or possible, Civis Bonuinus mm, is 
stated so distinctly, and under circumstances so manifestly probable, that the 
fact stands above all doubt. There are, indeed, some difficulties about ii 
which induce many German theolo^ns quietly to deny its truth, and attii-* 
bute the stslch^i^t to a desire on the p^ of the author of the Acts to 
reoommendj^ ^anl to the Homans as a native Homan,” or “ to remove the 
reproach that the orig^hators of Christendom had been enemies of the Homan 
State.” It is true that, if St. Paul was a &ee>bom Homan citixen, his l^pal 
rights as established by the Lex Porda* must, according to his own state* 
ment, hare been eight times violated at the time when he wrote the Second 

* See Bxctmus I., ** The Style of St. Paul ; ** Excursiis II., ** Bheiorio of St. Paul ; •• 
aud Bxoursoa HI.. ** The dasse QuotalMma and Allusions of Si. Paul.** X may sum up 
the oonolusian of these essa 3 rs by stating that St. Paul had but a slu^t aoquaintanoa 
with Greek literature but that he had veiy probably attended some tmsmenUzy rinfittn 
in Tsntas, in wbicih he had gained a tinotoe of Greek rhetorio, and ponOE^ even of 
Stoio priiid|des. 

‘ , Pororn lexvkgasehoiiHitiiindriwIUiiiumoriuaoorpma^ 

»| X4r, X. 9). 
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JBpisile to the CorintMans wliile a ninih violation of thoae rigltts was only 
prevented by Ms direct appeal Five of these, howew, were Jewish 
scourgings ; and what we have already said, as well as vpat we shall eyf 
hereafter, may well lead ns to suppose that, as against the Jews, Bt. 
would have purposely abstained from putting forward^ a Maim wMch, f^m 
the mouth of a Jew, would have been regarded as an odious sign that helm 
willing to make a personal advantage of Ms country’s subjection. The Jewish 
authorities possessed the power to scourge, and it is only too sadly probable 
that Saul himself, when he was their agent, had been the cause of its infliction 
on other Christians. If so, he would have felt a strong additional reason for 
abstaining from the plea which would have exempted Mm from the authority 
of Ms countrymen ; and we may see in this abstention a fresh and, so far as 
I am aware, a hitherto unnoticed trait of his natural nobleness. As to the 
Koman scourgings, it is clear that the author of the Acts, though well aware 
bt the privileges which Roman citizenship entailed, was also aware that, on 
turbulent occasions and in remote places, the plea might be summarily set 
aside in the case of those who were too weak or too obscure to support it. If 
under the full glare of publicity in Sicily, and when the rights of the ** Cwitas” 
wore rare, a Yerres could contemptuously ignore tliem to an extent much 
more revoltiug to the Roman sense of dignity than scoui’ging was — ^then veiy 
little difficulty remains in reconciling St, Paul’s expression, “ Thrice was I 
beaten with rods,” with the claim wMch he put forth to the praetors of 
Philippi and to the chiliarch at Jerusalom. How St. Pf ^d ’s father or grand- 
father obtained the highly-prized distinction we have no means of asoertadning. 
It certainly did not belong to any one as a Mtizon of Tarsus, for, if so, Lysias 
at Jerusalem, knowing that St. Paul came from Tarsu^ would have known 
that he had also the rights of a Roman. But Tarsus was not a Colonia or a 
Munidjnumf but only an TJrhs Libera and tMs privilege, bestowed upon it 
by Augustus, did not involve any Maim to the CivUcu, The franchise may 
either have been purchased by Paul’s father, or obtained as a reward for soma 
services of which no trace remains.* When Cassius punished Tarsus by a 
heavy fine for having embracod the side of Antony, it is said that many 
‘Tarsians wero sold as slaves in order to pay the money ; and one conjecture 
is that St. Paul’s father, in Ms early days, may have been aSaof these, and 
may have been first emancipated and then presented with tflc (KtUas during 
a residence at Rome. The conjecture is just possible, but nothing more. 

At any rate, tMs Roman citizonsMp is not in any ijay inconsistent with 
Ms constant claim to the purest Jewish descent ; nor did appreciably affect 
his character. The father of Saul may have been glad that he possessed an 
inalienable right, transmissible to his son, which would protect Mm in many 
of those perils wMch were only too possible in such times; but it made no 

^ ‘When he was about fifty-three years old. 

3 See for such means of acquiring it, Suet. Auff. 47 ; Jos. S, J. it 14 ; Aoti zxii. 
28. The possession of citizenship h^ to be prov^ by a and Claudius 

punished a false assumption of it with death. (Suet. Clmd, 2& : Oalia, ^ 13 : 
Jjpictot. Vmeri. iii. 24.; 
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difforenoeHn the training which he gave to the young Saul^ or in the destiny 
which he marked out for him. That training, as we can clearly see, was the 
^dinary trainhm of every Jewish boy. ‘^The prejudices of the Pharisaic 
it has be^ said, ** surrounded his cradle; his Jndusm grew like the 
niistard^ree in the gbspel, and intolerance, fanaticism, national hatred, pride, 
aim other passions, built their nests among its branches.”^ At the age of five 
he would begin to study the Bible with his parents at home ; and even earlier 
than this he would doubtless have learnt the Shema* and the Hallel (Psidms 
cxiii.— cxviii) in whole or in part At six he would go to his ** vineyard,’’ as the 
later Babbis called their schools. At ten he would be^ to study those 
earlier and simpler developments of the oral law, which were afterwards 
collected in the Mishna. At thirteen he would, by a sort of confirmation,” 
become a ** Son of the Commandment’** At fifteen he would be trained in 
yet more minute and burdensome halachSthy analogous to those which ulti- 
mately filled the vast mass of the Cemara. At twenty, or earlier, like every 
orthodox Jew, he would marry. During many years he would be ranked 
among the “ pupils of the wise,”* and be mmnly occupied with “ the traditions 
of the Fathers.”* 

It was in studies and habits like these that the young Saul of Tarsus grew 
up to the age of thirteen, which was the age at which a Jewish boy, if he were 
dcstfhed for the position of a Rabbi, entered the school of some great master. 
The master among whose pupils Saul was enrolled was the famous Rabban 
Gamaliel, a son of Rabban Simeon, and a grandson of Hillel, doctor of 
the law had in ri]>|Atation among all the people.”* There were only seven of 
the Rabbis to whom the Jews gave the title of Rabban, and three of these 
were Gamaliels of this family, who each in turn rose to the high distinction 
of Na$t, or President of t^ School Gamaliel L, like his grandfather 
Billel, held the somewhat anomalous position of a Uberal Pharisee. A Pharisee 
in heartfelt zeal for the traditions ^ his fathers,^ he yet had none of the 
narrow exclusiveness which characterised Shamnud, the rival of his grand- 
father, and the hard school which Shainmai had founded. Kis liberality of 
inteUeot showed itself in the permission of Pagan literature; his largeness of 
heart in the tolerance which breathes through his speech before the Sauhedrii 4 r 

* HaiunatK,^. 19, 

3 Strictiv oAt. ti 4—9 ; bat also xi IS— 27 ; Num, xr. 87—41. 

» J3ar 

^ Pirke AbhM, v. 21. See too Dr. Giusburg’s excellent article on Education'* in 
Kiito’s JBibL C^. 

* IHrke AbMtkt W !• The two favourite words of the Pharisees were and 

tA See ^ts xxvi. 5; xxii. 8; Jos. J3. J. ii 8^ § 14; i. 5, § 2; AnU, xin. 10, 
go; xvil. 2, a4M* 

* Aoti V. ^ 8. See Grata GeicA d, Judm, iiL 274. 

7 I have noticed farther on (see Excursus Y.) the difficulty of being sure which of the 
Gamalieli is referred to when the name occurs in the TalmucL This, however, is less im- 
iv>rtant, Since they were all of the same school, and entirely faithful to Mosaism. Wt 
may see the utter change which subsequently took place in St. Paul’s views if we com- 
p^Bom. xiv. 5, Ool. ii 16, Gah iv. 10, with the following anecdote: — "Rabban 
Gamaliel’s ass happened to be laden with honey, and it was found dead one Sabbath 
evei)ing, because he had been unwilling to unload it on thnt day ” f. 154, c. 2>. 
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Tbim is no anthorit^ for tradition that he was a secret Ohxistiad»^ but wo 
see from the numerous notices of him in the Talmud, and the sayinfs 
there ascribed to him, that he was a maU of exactly the ch^i|racter which we 
should infer from the brief notice of him and of his sentim^ts in the Aota^ 
of the Apostles. In both sources alike we see a huma^, thoughtful, 
minded, and religious man — a man of sufScient culture to oleyate him abofe 
vulgar passions, and of sufficient wisdom to see, to state, and to act upon the 
broad prindples that hasty judgments are dangerously liable to error; that 
there is a strength and majesty in truth wliich needs no aid from persecu- 
tion ; that a light from heaven falls upon the destinies of man, and that 
that light €k>d ** shows all things in the slow history of their ripening.” 

At iiie feet of this eminent Sanhodrist sat Saul of Tarsus in all pro- 
babiMi^ for many years and though for a time the burning seal of his 
teUljl^rament may have carried him to excesses of intolerance in which ho 
was untrue to the best traditions of his school, yet, since the sunlight of the 
grace of God ripened in his soul the latent seeds of all that was wise and 
tender, we may believe that some of those germs of charity had been 
implanted in his heart by his eminent teacher. So far from seeing any 
improbability in the statement that St. Paul had been a scholar of Gamaliel, 
it seems to me that it throws a flood of light on the character and opinions of 
the Apostle. With the exception of Hillel, there is no one of the Jewish 
Rabbis, so far as we see them in the light of history, whose virtues made him 
better suited to be a teacher of a Saul, than HillePs grandson. We must bear 
in mind that the dark side of Pharismsm which is broughv^efore ns in the 
Gospels — ^the common and current Pharisaism, half hypocritical, half 
mechanical, and wholly selflsh, which justly incurred the blighting flash of 
Christ’s denunciation — was not the ordy aspect which Pharisaism could wear. 
When we speak of Pharisaism we mean obedience potrifled into formalism, 
religion degraded into ritual, morals cankered by casuistry; we mean the 
triumph and pei^tuity of all the worst and weakest elements in religieits 
party-spirit. But there were Pharisees and Pharisees. The New Tertimeiil 
furnishes us with a favourable picture of the candour and wisdom Uf a 
Nicodemus and a Gamaliel. In the Talmud, among many other stately 
figures who walk in a peace and righteousness worthy of tbfo^^^saoe which 
sprang from Abraham, we see the lovable and noble characters^ ^ 

a Simeon, of a Ghaja, of a Juda '*the Holy.” It was when he thought of 
such as these, that, even long after his conversion, Paul could exehum before 
the Sanhedrin with no sense of shame or contradiction — ** Men and brethren, 
I am a Pharisee, a son of Pharisees.” He would be the more able to mako 
this appeal because, at that moment, he was expressly referring to the 

I JUcogn, Clem, i. 65 ; Phot. Cod, 171, p. 199 ; Thilo, Cod, Apoer, p. 661 (Meyer etd 
Acte V. 84). 

3 Acts xrii. 8. The Jewiih Babbie sat on lo^ ehain, and their ptmile sat at their 
feet, either on the ground or on benchea. There is no suffi^ent grouna for the traditietii 
th»* till the time ef Gamaliel’s death it had been the (mstom for the pupllii ^ atand* 
ii, 8 ; iv. 38 ; Bab. Sanhedr, vli. Z ? Biacoe, p, 77») 
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resnrreolloit of tibo dead, which hae been too eweepingly ehanteierieed as the 
<me doctrine wMch Paul the Apostle borrowed from 8aal the Pharisee.** 

It is both^teresting, and for the study of St. Paul's Epistles most 
«|Leeply important* to traee the influence of them years upon Ms chairaoter and 
]|l^Ueei Much %Kt he learnt during early manhood coniinned to be, till the 
Mst^ an essential part of his knowle^ and experience. To the day of bis 
death he neither denied nor undenated the advantages of the Jew ; and flrst 
among those advantages he placed the possession of **th6 oracles of Gk)d."^ 
He had begun the study of these Scriptures at the age of six, and to them, 
and the elucidations of them which had been gathered during many centuries 
in the schools of Judaism, he had devoted the most studious years of his life. 
The eflects of that study are more or loss traceable in every Epistle which be 
wrote; they are specially remarkable in those which, like tlie Epistle to the 
B/3umus, were in whole or in part addressed to Churches in which Jewish 
Converts were numerous or predominant. 

His profound knowledge of Iho Old Testament Scriptures shows how 
great liad been his familiarity with them from earliest childhood. From the 
Pentateuch, from the Prophets, and above all from the Psalter, he not only 
quotes repeatedly, advancing at each step of the argument from quotation to 
quotation, as though without these his argument, which is often in reality 
qui& independent of them, would lack authority; but be also quotes, as is 
evident, from memory, and often into one brief quotation weaves the verbal 
reminiscences of mveral passages.* Like all Hellenistic Jews he uses the 
Greek version ol tne LXX., but he had an advantage over most Hellenists in 
that knowledge of the original Hebrew which sometimes stands him in good 
stead. Yet though he con refer to the original when occasion requires, the 
LXX. was to him as much ** the Bible ” as our English version is to ns ; and, 
as is the case with many Christian writers, he knew it so well that his 
sentences are constantly moulded by its rhythm, and his thoughts incessantly 
coloured by its expressions. 

And the controversial use which ho makes of it is very remarkable. It 
often seems at flrst sight to be wholly indopendent of the context. It often 
seems to read between the lines.* It often seems to consider the mere worSs 
of a writer of oondusive authority entirely apart from their original 
applicaticm.^ Tt seems to regard the word and letter of Scripture as full of 
divine mysterious oracles, which might not only be cited in matters of doctrine, 
but even to illustrate the simplest matters of contemporary fact.* It attaches 
consequences of t&a deepest importance to what an ordinary reader might 

I Korn. M. 2. 

* Bom. i. 2*, IH. 6, Iv. 17, ix. x. 18, xL 8; 1 Cor. ri. 2, ix. 7, xr. 45 ; Ite. 

* Bom. ii. 24, iU. Id — 18, ix. 15 ;1 Cor. x, 1—4 ; Gal. iv. 24—81; Ac. Tuisiathe 
esiienoe of the later Kabbala, with ite Pardu — ^namehr, Ptthaly ** e 3 mlaimtio& ; ” 
*‘hint;’* Dmah, **homily:” and Sod, “nmteiy.*’ Yet in St. Pad there i» not a 
trace of the methods {ChMi) of Qematzis, ^otamon. or Themotmh, whirii the Jews 
applied peryeariy to Old Testament exegesis. I have fully explained these tenas M a 
papw on ** Kabbtnio Exegesis,*' ESxporitor, May, 1877* 

^ ‘1 Oor. riv. 21$ Bmn. x. 8—9 $ 1 Cor* xv. 45. * See Bom* x. 15— 2I«; 
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^Ard as a mere grammatical expressioii.^ Bui if tlie general conbeption of 
this style of argumentation was due to Paul’s long training in Eabbinio 
prindples of exegesis, it should not be forgotten that while ^ese principles 
often modified the form of his expressions, they cannot in any single instan<^> 
be said to haye furnished the essential matter of his thoughts. It was qulje 
inevitable that one who had undergone the elaborate training of a Babbi — one 
who, to full manhood, had never dreamt that any training could be superior to 
it — would not instantly unlearn the reiterated lessons of so many years. Nor 
was it in any way necessary to the interests of religious truth that he should 
do so. The sort of traditional culture in the explanation of Scripture which 
he learnt at the feet of Gamaliel was not only of extreme value in aU his 
controversies with the Jews, but also enriched his style, and lent fresh vivid- 
ness to his arguments, without enfeebling his judgment or mystifying his 
opinimis. The ingenuity of the Jewish Babbi never for one moment over- 
j)piirers the vigorous sense and illuminated intellect of the Christian teacher, 
^though St. Paul’s method of handling Scripture, undoubtedly, in its general 
features, resembles and recalls the method which reigns throughout the 
Talmud, yet the practical force, the inspired wisdom, the clear intuition, of 
the great Apostle, preserve him from tliat extravagant abuse of numerical, 
kabbalistic, esoteric, and impossibly inferential minutiae which make anything 
mean anything — from all attempt to emulate the remaikable exegetical leats 
of those letter-worshipping Rabbis who prided themselves on suspending 
dogmatic mountains by textual hairs. He shared, doabtl|^^ in the views of 
the later Jewish schools — the Tanaim and Amoraim — on the nature of 
inspiration. These views, which we find also in Philo, made the words of 
Scripture co-extensive and identical with the words of God, and in the 
clumsy and feeble hands of the more fanatical Talmudists often , attached to 
the dead letter an importance which stified or destroyed the living sense. 
But as this extreme and mechanical Hteralism — this claim to absolute In- 
fallibility even in accidental details and passing allusions — this superstitions 
adoration of the letters and vocables of Scripture as though they were ibe 
articulate vocables and immediate autograph of God — ^finds no encouragement 
in any part of Scripture, and very direct discouragement in mom^hm one of 
the utterances of Christ, so there is not a single passages m which any 
approach to it is dogmatically stated in the writings of St. Pam.* Nay, more 
—-the very point of his specific difference from the Judmo-Ghristians was his 
denial of the permanent validity of the entire scheme of J^egislatiou which it 
was the immediate object of the Pentateuch to record. Jf it be asserted 
that St. Paul deals with the Old Testament in the manner of a Rabbi, let it 
be said in answer that he uses it to emancipate tlu> souls which Judaism 

I Gal. fii. 16. 

3 2 Tim. iii. 16 isno exception ; even If Mmmnrros be there regarded at a predicate, 
nothing would be more extravagant than to rest on that single adjective the vast hyp6- 
thefds of literal dictation (see ad loc,). On this mat subject of inspiration 1 nave 
stated what I beUeve to be the Catbolio faith fully apd clearly in thp Bw i 
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tfbalAlred f ind tliat lie deduceft from it, not i^e Kabbak and ibe Talmud—** a 
philosophy for dbeamera and a code for mummies ”^but the main ideas of 
the Gospel of we grace of God. 

4 It will be easy for any thoughtful and unprejudiced reader of St. Paul’s 
j||>istles to verify and illustrate for himself the Apostle’s use of Scripture. 

adopts the current mode of citation, but he ennobles and enlightens it.^ 
That he did not consider the method universally applicable is clear from its 
omission in those of his Epistles which were intended in the main for G^tile 
Christians,’ as also in his speeches to heathen assemblies. But to the Jews he 
would naturally address a style of argument which was in entire accordance 
with their own method of dialectics. Many of the truths which he 
demonstrates by other considerations may have seemed to him to acquire 
additional authority from their assonance with certain expressions of Scripture. 
We cannot, indeed be sure in some instances how far St. Paul meant his 
quotation for an argument, and how far he used it as a more illustrative 
formula. Thus, we feel no hesitation in admitting the cogency of his pro^^ 
of the fact that both Jews and Gentiles were guilty in Gb)d’8 sight; but we 
should not consider the language of David about his enemies in the fourteenth 
and IBfty- third Psalms, gtiU less his strong expressions all and ** no, not 
one,*’ as adding any great additional force to the general argument. It is 
probable that a Jew would have done so; and St. Paul, as a Jew trained in 
this method of Scriptural application, may have done so too. But what has 
been called his “ inspired Targum ” of the Old Testament does not bind ns to 
the mystic moth^ of Old Testament commentary. As the Jews were more 
likely to adopt any conclusion which was expressed for them in the words of 
Scripture, St. Paul, having undergone the same training, naturally enwove 
into his style— though only when he wrote to them — this particular method of 
Scriptural illustration. To them an argument of this kind would be an 
argumentvm em concessia. To us its argumentative force would be much 
smaller, because it does not appeal to us, as to him and to his readers, with all 
the force of familiar reasoning. So far from thinking this a subject for 
regret, we may, on the contrary, be heartily thankful for an insight which 
could fpve explicitness to deeply latent truths, and find in an observation«of 
minor imp^ance, like that of Habakknk, that ** the soul of the proud man 
is not upri^iJ, but the just man shall live by his steadfastness — Le,, that 
the Chaldeans should enjoy no stable prosperity, but that the Jews, here 
ideally represented as ** the upright man,” should, because of their fidelity, 
live secure— the &pih of power and moaning which we attach to that palmary 
truth ol the Pauline theology that **fheju8i shaU Urn by 

» I10U88, 1268 and 4(»~42L 

* See Jowett, Bomofii, L S5S--d62. 

’ There are no Sorlpti^ quotations in 1, 2 These., FhiL, CoL 

* Hab. ii. 4. (Heb. by his trust worthineaB.) ^ lightfoot on. Oal Sii. 11, 

snd p. 148. 

* OsL iiL 11 £ Korn. L 17 ; also in Heb. x. 38. St. Paul omits the ^ of the LXX.. 
which is not in the Hebrew. 
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A similar but more remarkable instance of this apparent subordination of 
the historic context in the illustrative application of prophetic words is found 
in 1 Cor, xiv. 21. St. Paul is there speaking of the gift Cl tongues, and 
speaking of it with entire disparagement in comparison with ^the loftier gift 
of prophecy, i.e., of impassioned and spiritual teaching. In support of th’ s 
disparaging estimate, and as a proof that the tongues, beMg mainly meant as 
a sign to xmbelievers, ought only to be used sparingly and under definite 
limitations in the congregations of the faithful, he quotes from Isaiah xxviii. 11^ 
tlie verse — ^which he does not in this instance borrow from the LXX. version— 
" With mm of other tongues and other lips will 1 speak unto this people, and 
yet for all that will they not hear we, saith the LordJ' The whole meaning 
and context are, in the original, very interesting, and generally misunderstood. 
The passage implies that since the drunken, shameless priests and prophets 
chose, in their hiccoughing scorn, to deride the manner and method of the 
divine instruction which came to them,® God should a<ldress them in a wliolly 
^^j^forent way, namely, by the Assyrians, who spake tongues which they could 
not understand ; and yet oven to that instruction — tlio stom and uniuiclligiblo 
utterance of foreign victors — they slioiild continue deaf. Tliis passag»i, in a 
manner quite alien from any which would be natural to ns, St. Paul embodied 
in a pre-omiueutly noble and able argument, as though it illustrated, if it did 
not prove, his view as to the proper object and limitations of those soliloquies 
of ecstatic spiritual emotion which were known as Glossolalia, or the Gift of 
Tongues.'* 

One more instance, and that, perhaps, the most rem^able of all, will 
enable us better to understand a peculiarity which was the natural result of 
years of teaching. In Gal. iii. 16 he says, ** Now the promises were spoken to 
Abraham and to his seed. Ho saith not, And to BEBbs, as applying to 
many, but, as applying to one. And to thy seed — who is Christ.*' Certainly 
at first sight wo should say tliat an argument of immense importance was 
here founded on the use of the Hebrew word zerd in the singular,® and its 
representative the <rir€pna of the LXX. ; and that the inference which St. Paul 
deduces depends solely on the fact tiiat the plural, zeraim ((rirlpfiara), is not 
tusad; and that, therefore, the promise of Gen. xiiL 15 pointed from the first 
to a special fulfilment in one of Abraham’s descendants. Thv? prinid facie 
view must, however, be erroneous, because it is inconceivable that St. Paul—^ 
good Hebraist and a master of Hellenistic Greek— was unaware that the plural 
zeraim, as in 1 Sam, viii. 15, Dan i, 12, and the title of the Talmudic treatise, 
could not by any possibility have been used in the origlmSl promise, because 
it could only mean *^mriotu! hinds o/^am**— exactly in the dense in which he 

* The quotetion is introduced with the formula, It has been written in the Law ** a 
phrase which is sometimes applied to the entire Old Testament. * 

1 • / Isaiah’s repetitions by saying they were all “bid and bid, bid and 

bid, forbid imd forbid, forbid and forbid,’* &o. {Tsav hi Uav, tmv la-tsav, kav la kav, 
kar la-Jcav, &c., Heb.). (See an admirable paper on tliis passage by Rev S Cox. 
L-ppomtor, I p. lOL) 
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hiinflelf iwci ftpcrmata in 1 Oor. xv. 38— and that the Greek gpermata, in the 
sense of ** offspring/* would be nothing less than an impossible barbarism. 
The argument, ^refore— if it be an argument at all, and not what tbe 
Ki^bie would have called a sod, or ** mystery *’-~does not, and cannot, turn, 
as j|fta been so unhesitatingly assumed, on the fact that eperma is a eingtdar 
nouyt, but on the facf that it is a collective noun, and was deliberately used 
instead of "sons” or "children;”^ and St. Paul declares that this collective 
term was meant from the first to apply to Christ, as elsewhere he applies it 
spiritaally to the servants of Christ, In the interpretation, then, of this word, 
St. Paul reads between the lines of the original, and is enabled to see in it 
deep meanings which are the true, but not the primary ones. He does not 
say at once that the promises to Abraham found in Christ — as in the purpose 
of God it had always been intended that they should find in Christ ^ — their 
highest and truest fulfilment; but, in a manner belonging peculiarly to the 
Jewish style of exegesis, he illustrates this high truth by the use of a collective 
noun in wliich he believes it te have been mystically foreshadowed * 

Tliis passage is admirably adapted to throw light on the Apostle’s use of 
the Old Testament. Rabbinic in form, it was free in spirit. Though he does 
not disdain either Amoraic or Alexandrian methods of dealing with Scripture, 
St. Paul never falls into the follies or extravagances of eitlier. Treating the 
letter \)f Scripture with intense respect, lie yet made the literal sense of it bend 
at will to tlie service of the spiritual consciousness. On the dead letter of the 
Urim, which recorded the names of lost tribes, he flashed a mystic ray, which 
made them gleam fofth into divine and hitherto nndreamed-of oracles. The 
actual words of the sacred writers became but as the wheels and wings of the 
Cherubim, and whithersoever the Spirit went they went. Nothing is more 
natural, nothing more interesting, in the hands of an inspired teacher 
nothing is more valuable, than this mode of apj^licatiou. We have not 
in St Paul the frigid spirit of Philonian allegory which to a great 
extent depreciated the original and historic sense of Scripture, and was 
chiefly bent on educing philosophic mysteries from its living i»ago ; nor have 
we a single instance of Gcmatria or Notarikon, of Atbash or Albam, of 
Hillel’s middolh or Akibha’s method of hanging legal decisions on the horns* 
of letters. Inh# these unreal mysticisms and oxegetical frivolities it w'as 
impossible that it man should fall who was in tensely earnest, and felt, in the 
vast mass of what he wrote, that he had tlie Spirit of the Lord. In no 
single instaiioe does he make one of those general quotations the demon - 
strative hemeoi thoj^int which he is endeavouring to impress. In every instance 

* See Ughtfee^ ad lot,^ p. 189. 

* As in Gen. iii 15. Tne Jevrs could not deny the foroe ol the an^ment, for they 
inberpretod Gen. iv. 25, ko,, of the Messiah. But St. Jerome’s remark, Galatui, qui>s 
panlo ante stultos dixerat, factus cst stultus,’’ as though the Apostle had purposely d 
an ** accommodation ” argiunent, is founded on wrong principles. 

* The purely illustrative character of the rofereiMe seems to be dear from ili« 
dhferent, yet no kes spiritualised, sense given to the text in Kom. iv. 18. 16, 18 : ix. B ; 

Ual.iii. 2 ^ 28 . 
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he states the solid argument on which he rests his conclusion, and only adduoda 
Scripture by way of sanction or support. And this is in exact accordance 
with all that we know of his spiritual history — of the genuineness of which 
it affords an unsuspected confirmation. He had not arrived at any one of the 
truths of his specif gospel by the road of ratiocination. They came to^m 
with the flash of intuitive conviction at the miracle oi his conversion, or in 
the gradual process of subsequent psychological experience. We hear from 
his own lips that he had not originally found these truths in Scripture, 
or been led to them by inductive processes in the course of Scripture study. 
He received them, as again and again he tells us, by revelation direct from 
Christ. It was only when God had taught him the truth of them that ho 
became cognisant that they miist be latent in the writings of the Old 
Dispensation. When he was thus enlightened to see that they existed in 
Scripture, he found that all Scripture was full of them. When he know 
that the treasure lay hid in the field, he bought the whole field, to become 
its owner. When God had revealed to him the doctrine of justification by 
faith, he saw — as wo may now see, but as none bad soon before him — that it 
existed implicitly in the trustfulness of Abraham and tho life ” and “faith 
of Habaldvuk. Given the right, nay, tho necessity, to spiritualise the meaning 
of the Scriptures— and given the fact that this riglit was assumed and 
jmactisod hy every teacher of tho schools in which Paul had l>con trainBd and 
to which his countrymen looked up, as it has been praidisod by every great 
teacher since — ^we then possess the key to all such passages as those to wliich 
I have referred; and we also see the cogency with wlfihh they would come 
home to the minds of those for whom they were intended. In other words, 
St. Paul, when speaking to Jews, was happily able to address them, as it were, 
in their own dialect, and it is a dialect from which Gentiles also have deep 
lessons to learn. 

It is yet another instance of tho same method when he points to the two 
wives of Abraham as types of tho Jewish and oi the Christian covenant, 
and in the struggles and jealousies of the two, ending in the ejection of Agar, 
sees allegorically foreshadowed the triumph of the new covenant over tho 
► old. In this allegory, by marvellous interchange, the physical descendants of 
Sarah become, in a spiritual point of view, tho descendants of A'gar, and tbos(j 
who were Agar’s children become Sarah’s true spiritual offspring. Tbo 
inhabitants of the Jerusalem that now is, though descended from Sarah and 
Abraham, are foreshadowed for rejection under the type of the offspring of 
Ishmael ,* and the true children of Abraham and Saralf are those alone who 
are so spiritually j but of whom the vast majority were not of the chosen seed. 
And the proof of this — if proof he in any case the riglit word for what 
perhaps St. Paul himself may only have regarded as allegoric eonfivmat.ion — 
is found in Isaiah liv. 1, where tho prophet, addressing the Now Jorusaloiii 
which is to rise out of the ashes of her Babylonian min, calls to her as to 
a barren woman, and bids her to rejoice as having many more chtldreii 
than she that hath a husband* The Jews become metamorphosed into tho 
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ddscendauti of Agar, the dentiles into the seed of Abraham and heirs of the 
Promise,^ ^ 

This very ranging in corresponding columns of ty|vo and antitype, or of 
tJia actually existent and its ide«d counterpart — this Systoiehia in which 
A^r, Ishmael, the (^Id Coyenant, the earthly Jerusalem, the unconverted 
JowB, &c., in the one column, are respective counterparts of tlieir spiritual 
opposites, Sarah, Isaac, the New Covenant, the heavenly Jerusalem, the 
Christian Church, &c., in the other column — ^is in itself a Rabbinic metluKl 
of setting forth a series of conceptions, and is, therefore, another of the many 
traces of the induence of Rabbinic training upon the mind of St. PauL A 
part of the system of the Rabbis was to regard the earth as — 

“ But the shadow of heaven, and things therein 
Each to the other like more than on earth is thought.** 

This notion was especially applied to everything connected with the Holy 
People, and there was no event in the wanderings of the wilderness which 
did not stiind typically for matters of spiritual experience or luja^ enly hoiK‘.^ 
This principle is expressly stated in the First Ei>istl6 to tho Corinthians,^ 
where, in exemplification of it, not only is the manna made the ty|)e of tlie 
bread of the Lord’s Supper, but, by a much more remote analogy, tho pjissing 
through the waters of the Red Sea, and the being guided by the pillar of 
cloud by day, is described as ** being baptised unto Moses in the cloud and iu 
the sea,” and is made a prefigurement of Christian baptism.^ 

But although S^^Paul was a Hebrew by viriue of his ancestry, and by 
virtue of tho language which ho had learnt as his mother-tongue, and although 
he would probably have rejected the appellation of Hellenist,” wbieli is 
indeed never applied to him, yet his very Hebraism liad, in one most impor- 
tant respect, and one which has very little attracted the attention of scholars, 
an Hellenic bias and tinge. This is apparent in the fact which I liave already 
mentioned, that he was, or at any rate that he became, to a marked extent, 
in the technical language of the Jewish schools, an Hagadist, not an Halachist.^ 
It needs but a glance at the Mishna, and still more at the Gemara, to see that 

* Other specimen! of exegesLi accordant in result with the known views of the Rabbis 
may be found Rom. lx. S3 (compared with Is, viiL 14, xiviii. 16 ; Luke iL 34), since 
the Rabbis applied both the passages referred to — “the rock of offence,*' and “the 
corner-stone *1— to the Messiah ; and in 1 Oor. ix. 9, '4'here by a happy analogy (also 
found in Philo, De Victimas OfferentUyus, 1) the prohibition to muxzle the ox that 
treadetb out the com Is apx>lied to the duty of maintaining ministers (1 Cor. ix. 4. 11 ; 
Kph. iv. 8). The expressions in Rom. v. 12 ; 1 Cor. xi. 10 ; 2 Cor. xi. 14 ; Gal Ui. 19, 
iv. 20, find piirallcls in the Taigums, &c. To these may be added various images and 
expressions in 1 Cor. xv. 36; 2 Cor. xii 2: 1 Tliess. iv, 16. (8oe Immer, Aeut. The L 
210 ; Krenkel, p. 2li) 

^ “ Quic<[uid evenit patribus slpium filiis,” &c, (W etstein, and Schottgen ad 1 Cor. 
X. 11). (See Wisd. xL, xvi. — xviii.) 

^ 1 Cor. X. 6, TaOrtt 6i ruiroi iifuav On the manna (= Aiiyw), compare 

Philo, De JUg, AUeg, iv, 56 ; on the rock (=* tov e«ov), id, ii. 21. 

So Grog. Naz. Orai, 39, p. 688, Jer. Mp. ad Ihbiol, and most commentators, fol- 
lowed by the collect in our liapti.smftl service, figiuang thereby thy holy baptism.” But 
observe that the typt)logy is quite incidental, the moral lesson paramount (1 Cor. x. 6, 11). 

‘ See Excursus IV., “St. Paul a Hagadist.” 
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the question which mainly occupied the thonghts and interests ot the Pales- 
tinian and Babylonian Rabbis, and which almost constituted the entire 
education of their scholars, was the Halaclui, or “ rule ; ** ^d if we compare 
the Talmud with the Midrashim, we see at once that some Jewish schoiara 
devoted themselves to the Hagada almost exclusively, and others to^he 
Halacha, and that the names frequent in the one regioh of Jewish literature 
are rarely found in the other. The two classes of students despised each 
other. The Hagadist despised the HaJachist as a minute pedant, and was 
despised in turn as an imaginative ignoramus. There was on the part of 
some Habbis a jealous dislike of teaching the Hagadoth at all to any one who 
had not gone through the laborious training of the Halacha, ** 1 hold from 
my ancestors,” said R. Jonathan, in refusing to teach the Hagada io R. Samlai* 
that one ought not to teach the Hagada either to a Babylonian or to a 
southern Palestinian, because they are arrogant and ignorant.” The conse- 
quences of the mutnal dis-esteem in which each branch of students held Abe 
other was that the Hagadists mainly occupied themselves with the Prophets, 
and the Halachists with the Law. And hence the latter became more and 
more Judaic, Pharisaic, Rabbinic. The seven rules of Hillel became the 
thirteen rules of Islimael,^ and the thirty-three of Akibha, and by the inter- 
vention of those rules almost anything might be added to or subtracted from 
the veritable Law ^ The letter of the Law thus lost its comparative simpli- 
city in boundless complications, until the Talmud tells us how Akibha was 
seen in a vision by the astonished Moses, drawing from every horn of every 
letter whole bushels of decisions.* Meanwhile the Hagadists were deducing 
from the utterances of the Prophets a spirit which almost amounted to con- 
tempt for Levitical minutiao ; ^ were developing the Messianic tradition, andi 
furnishing a powerful though often wholly unintentional assistance to the 
logic of Christian exegesis. This was because the Hagadists were grasping 
the spirit, while the Halachists were blindly groping amid the crumbled 
fragments of the letter. It is not wonderful that the Jews got to be 80 jealous 
of the Hagada, as betraying possible tendencies to the heresies of the minim — 
i.e., the Christians — ^that they imposed silence upon those who used certain 
suspected hagadistio expressions, which in themselves were perfectly harmless. 
“ He who profanes holy things,” says Rabbi Bliesor of Modin, in the Pi/rke 
Abhoth, “who slights the festivals, who causes his neighbour to blush in 
public, who breaks the covenant of Abraham, and discovers explanations of 
the Law contrary to the Halacha, even if he knew the Law and his works 
were good, would still lose his share in the life to come.!’ * 

It is easy to understand from those interesting particulars that if the 
Hagada and the Halacha were alike taught in the lecture-room of Gamaliel, 


* See Derenbourg, Palest, p. 397. 

2 Even R Ishmael, who 5iares with R. Akibha the title, of Father of the World, 

^nuts to ha^g found three cases in which the Halacha was contrary to the letter^ 
the Pentateuch. It would not be difficult to discover very many more 

I ^ -* Isa. i U— 15; Iviii 6-7 ; Jot. vii ’sO, 

* Ptrkc AbhOthf lu. 8; GrUtz, iiL 79* 
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Si Paul, Whatever may hare been his original respect for and study of the 
one, earned with him in mature years no trace of such studies, while he by 
no means despised the best parts of the other, and, illuminated by the Holy 
Bttirit of God, found in the training with which it had furnished him at least 
a^oocasional germ, or illustration, of those Christian and Messianic argu- 
ments which he addressed with snch consummate force alike to the rigid 
Hebraists and the most bigoted Hellenists in after years.^ 


CHAPTER IV. 

BATTL THB PHARISEE. 

Z^Xtinhs inrApx^v Twr TorpiKuy fxov ropaZ6(r€u>if. — Gal. i. 14 ; Acts xxil 3. 

Karel hcpi^icrrdrTiy <dp€<rty r^s tififripas Qpr\<rKilas IfCrjcra *api(rauo$. — AcT> 
3rxvi. 6. 

Ip the gathered lore of the years between the ages of thirteen and thirty-three 
has left, as it must inevitably have left, unminlakable traces on the pages of 
Sk Paul, how much more must this be the case with all the moral struggles, 
all tho spiritual experiences, all those inward battles which are not fought 
with earthly weapons, through which ho most have passed during the long 
period in which “ ho lived a Pharisee ” ? 

We know well th# kind of life which lies hid behind that expression. Wo 
know the minute and intense scrupulosity of Sabbath observance wasting 
itself in all those abhSth and toldoth — ^those primary and derivative rules and 
prohibitions, and inferences from rules and prohibitions, and combinations of 
inferences from rules and prohibitions, and cases of casuistry and conscience 
arising out of the infinite possible variety of circumstances to which thosti 
combinations of inference might apply — ^wbicb had degraded tlie Sablmt!* 
from “ a delight, holy of the Lord and honourable,” partly into an anxious and 
pitiless burden, and partly into a network of contri\'ances hypocritically 
designed, as it wore, in the lowest spirit of heathenism, to cheat the Deity 
with the mera 8eml)lance of accurate observance.* We know the carefulness 
al)out the colour of fringes, and the tying of tassels, and the lawfulness of 
moats and drinks. We know the tithings, at once troublesome and ludicrous, 
of mint, amse, and cummin, and the serio-comic questions as to whether in 
tithing the seed it wa# obligatory also to tithe the stalk. We know the double 
fasts of the week, and the triple prayers of the day, and the triple visits to tlio 
Temple. We know the elaborate strainings of the water and the wine, tliat 
not even ^e carcase of an animalcnla might defeat the energy of Lovitical 
anxiety. We know the constant rinsings and soonrings of brazen cops and 

> See Derenbourg’e de la PaUitme (Tapris la ThalmudM (oh. xxi and xxiii.), 
Whioh fleemg to m« to throw a flood of Ikht on the views and early training of St. Paul. 

* See the roles about the mixtores {Embhin), Lift of Ckrislj L 436, ii 472. 
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pote ft&d tables, carried to so absurd an extreme that, on the oocasit^ of wash- 
ing the golden candelabrum of the Temple, the Sadducees renuirked that their 
Pharisaic rivals would wash the Sun itself if they could got an opportunity.^ 
We know the entire and laborious ablutions and batliings of the whole person, 
with carefully tabulated ceremonies and normal gesticulations, not for ^e 
laudable purpose of personal cleanliness, but for the nervously-strafhed 
ondeavour to avoid every possible and impossible chance of contracting cere- 
monial uncleanness. We know how tliis notion of perfect Levitical purity 
thrust itself with irritating recurrence into every aspect and relation of 
ordinary life, and led to the scornful avoidance of the very contact and shadow 
of fellow-hoings, who might after all be pnrer and nobler than those who 
would not touch them with the tassel of a garment’s hem. We know the 
obtrusive prayers,^ the ostentatious almsgivings,* the broadened phylacteries,* 
the petty ritualisms,* the professorial arrogance,® the reckless prosolytism,® 
the greedy avarice/ the haughty assertion of pre-eminence,® the ill-concealed 
hypocrisy,® which were often hidden under this venerable assumption of 
superior holiness. And wo know all this quite as much, or more, from the 
admiring records of the Talmud — wliich devotes one whole treatise to hand- 
washings,^® and anoiher to the proper method of killing a fowl,^^ and another to 
the stalks of legumes^* — as from the reiterated “woes” of Christ’s denuncia- 
tion.^* But we may be sure that those extremes and degeneracies of the Pharisaic 
aim would be as grii^vous and displeasing to the youthful Saul as they were to 
all the noblest Pharisees, and as they were to Christ Himself. Of the seven 
kinds of Pharisees which the Talmud in various places ©Numerates, wo may be 
quite sure that Saul of Tarsus would neither bo a “bleeding” Pharisee, nor a 
"mortar” Pharisee, nor a ** Shechemito ” Pharisee, nor a “timid” Phariiee, 
nor a “tumbling” Pharisee, nor a “painted” Pharisee at all; but that the 
only class of Pharisee to wliich he, as a true and high-minded Israelite, would 
have home any shadow of resemblance, and that not in a spirit of self -content- 
ment, but in a spirit of almost morbid and feverish anxiety to do all that 
was commanded, would he the TeU-me-anything-more-to-do-and-I-will-do-it 
Pharisee 1 

And this type of character, which hears no remote resemblance to that 
of many of the devotees of the monastic life— however erronoofiis it may be, 
however bitter must be the pain by which it must be accompanied, 
however deep the dissatisfaction which it must ultimately Buffer — is very 
far from being necessarily ignoble. It is indeed based on the enormous 
error that man can deserve heaven by care in extemkl practices; that he 
can win by quantitative goodness his entrance into the kingdom of God ; that 

^ Matt. vl. 6. * Matt, vl 2. • Matt, xxlii. 5 

* Mark vii. 4 — 8, • John viL 49. • Matt, xxiii. I&i 

7 Luke XX, 47. ® Luke xviiL 11« • Matt. 17, 

Yadayim, w Cholvn, Oseibin. 

13 See Sch5ttgen, JTor. Rebr. pp. 7, 160, 204. 

Jer, BerachOth, ii. 7, &o. See Life of Ouriti, voL U. p. 248, where these names m 
explained. 
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that kingdom is meat and drink, not righteousness and peace and joy in 
believing. Occai^onally, by some flash of sudden conviction, one or two of 
iihe wisest Doctors of the I^aw seem to have had some glimmering of the 
truth, that it is not by works of righteousness, but only by God’s mercy, 
ihal'man is saved. But the normal and all but universal belief of the religious 
party among the Jews was that, though of the 248 commands and 865 prohi* 
bitions of the Mosaic Law some were ** light ” and some were heavy,” ^ yet 
that to one and all alike — not only in the spirit but in the letter — not only 
in the actual letter, but in the boundless inferences to which the letter might 
lead when every grain of sense and meaning had been crushed out of it 
under mountain loads of “ decisions ” — a rigidly scrupulous obedience was due. 
This was what God absolutely required. This, and tliis only, came up to the 
true conception of the blameless righteousness of the Law. And how much 
depended on it! Nothing less tlian recovered freedom, recovered empire, 
recovered pre-eminence among the nations ; nothing less than the restoration 
of their national independence in all its perfectness, of their national worship 
in all its splendour ; nothing less than the old fire upon the altar, the holy oil, 
the sacred ark, the cloud of glory between the wings of the cherubim ; nothing 
loss, in short, than the final hopes which for many centuries they and their 
fathers had most deeply cherished. If but one person could only for one day 
keep riie whole Law and not offend in one point — nay, if but one person could 
but keep that one point of the Law which affected the due observance of the 
Sabbath — ^then (so the Rabbis taught) the troubles of Israel would be ended, 
and the Messiah at l^st would como.^ 

And it was at nothing less than this that, with all the intense ardour of 
his nature, Saul had aimed. It is doubtful whether at this period the utter 
nullity of the Oral Law could have dawned upon him. It sometimes dawned 
even on the Rabbis through the dense fogs of sophistry and self-importance, 
and even on their lips we sometimes find the utterances of the Prophets 
that humility and justice and mercy are better than sacrifice, ” There was 
a flute in the Temple,” says the Talmud, “preserved from the days of 
Moses ; it was smooth, thin, and formed of a reed. At the command of the 
king it was overlaid with gold, which ruined its sweetness of tone until tho 
gold was taken t away. There were also a cymbal and a mortar, which had 
become injured in course of time, and were mended by workmen of Alex- 
audria summoned by the wise men ; but their usefulness was so completely 
destroyed by this process, that it was necessary to restore them to their 
former condition.”®* Are not these things an allegory? Do they not imply 
that by overlaying the written Law with what they called the gold, but what 

^ See Zife qf Christ, ii 239. All these distinctions were a part of the Sej/yoff, the 
“hedge of the Iaw,” which it was the one raison d'itre of liabbinism to construct. The 
object of all Jewish learning was to make a mishmeretk (“ordinance,” Lev. xviii, 30) to 
God’s mishniertih {Yebhmnfith, f. 21, 1). 

® See Acts iii. 19, where ^ is “in ordei that haply,” not “when,” as in K T* 
{ShaJjlxiUi, f, 118, 6). 

• JSirsdiin, t 10, X 
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was in realiiy the dross and tinsel of tradition, the Bahbis had destroyed or 
injured its beauty and usefulness? But probably Saul ha^ not realised this. 
To him there was no distinction between the relative importance of the Writte^i 
and Oral, of the moral and oeremonial Law. To every precept -^and they 
were countless — obedience was due. If it cotUd be done, he would do If 
on him, on his accuracy of observance, depended the coming of the ^Mes- 
siah, then the Messiah should come. Were others learned in all that con- 
cerned legal rectitude ? he would bo yet more learned. Were others ecrupu- 
lousP he would be yet more scrupulous. Surely God had loft mau free?* 
Surely Ho would not have demanded obedience to the Law if that obedience 
were not possible ! AU tliiugs pointed to the close of one great aeon in the 
world’s hisiory, and the dawn of another which should be the last. The very 
heathen yearned for some deliverer, and felt that there could bo no other end 
to the physical misery and moral death which had spread itself over their 
hollow societies.^ Deep midnight was brooding alike over the chosen people 
and the Gentile world. From the East should break forth a healing light, a 
[jurifyiiig iiamo. Lot Israel be true, and God's promise would not fail. 

And we know from his own statements that if external conformity were all 
— ^if obedience to the Ljiw did not mean obedience in all kinds of matters 
which escaped all possibility of attention — if avoidance of its prohibitions did 
not involve avoidance in matters which evaded the reach of the hnmaif senses 
— then Saul was, touching the righteousness of the Law, hlameleast having 
lived in all good conscience towards God.* Had he put the question to the 
Great Master, “ What shall I do to be saved ? ” or been bidden to ** keep the 
commandments,” it is certain that ho would have been able to reply with the 
youthful ruler, “ All these have I kept from iiiy youth,'* and —ho might have 
added — “ very much besides,” And yet we trace in his Epistles how bitterly 
ho felt the hollowness of this outward obedience — ^how awfnl and bow burden- 
some had been to him “ the curse of the Law.” Even moral ol>odience conld 
not silence the voice of the conscience, or satisfy the yearnings of the sonl ; 
but these infiniioaiinal Ix^vitisms, what could they do P Tormenting questions 
would again and again arise. Of what use was all this ? from what did the 
► necessity of it s]>ring P to what did the obedieucx) to it lead ? Did God indeed 
care fur the exind size of a strip of parchment, or the particular number of 
lines in the texts which were upon it, or the way in which the letters were 
formed, or the shape of the box into which it was put, or the manner in which 
that box was tied upon the forehead or the arm ? * Was it, indeed, a very im- 
jortant matter whether “between the two evenings” mc;i,iit, as the Samaritans 


* The Rabbis saitl, “ Every is' in the haiels of heaven, except the fear of heaven.” 

“ All things are ertlained by Go<i,' but a man’s actions are his tBarolay, 

* Virg. Erl. iv. ; 8uct. Au(f. 94 ; Vmp. 4. 

3 2 Cor. xi. 22 ; Jiorn. xi. 1 ; Acts xxii. 3, xxiii. 1, fJ. 

* I have adduced abundant illustrations from Kabhiuic writers of the extravagant 
bnT>ortanoe afctactied to minutise in the construction of the two phylacteries of the hand 

nhtl and of th« h^ad {Tepk. nhd, Munh)^ in the E'>'pnmtoT^ 1^77, No. Txvii, 
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the days, indled, when he thus writeSi he had at last found peace ; he had 
wrung from the l^S|K)ns of his life the hard experience that by the works of 
the law no man can be justified in God’s sight, but that, being justified by 
faitli, we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ, .^d though, 
gazing on lus own pe];|(onality, and seeing it disintegrated by a miserable 
dualito, he stiD found a law within him which warred against that inward 
delight which he felt in the law of God — ^though groaning in this body of 
weakness, he feels like one who is imprisoned in a body of death, he can still, 
in answer to the question, “ Who shall deliver me P ” exclaim with a burst of 
triumph, “ I thank God, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” ^ But if the Apostle, 
after he has found Christ, after he has learnt that '' there is no condemnation 
to them tliat are in Christ Jesus ” * still felt the power and continuity of the 
inferior law striving to degrade his life into that captivity to the law of sin 
from which Christ had set liim free, through what hours of mental anguish 
must* he not have passed when he knew of no other dealing of God with hia 
soul than the impossible, unsyrapathising, deathful commandment, " This ilo, 
and thon shalt live ! ” Could he “ this do ” P And, if he could not, what 
hope, what help P Was there any voice of pity among the thunders of Sinai P • 
Could the mere blood of bulls and goats be any tme propitiation for wilful 
sins P 

But though we can see the mental anguish through which Saul passed in 
his days of Parisaism, yet over the events of that period a complete darkness 
falls ; and there are only two questions, both of them deeply interesting, which 
it may, perhaps, be in our power to answer. 

1. The first is, Did Saul in those days ever see the Lord Jesus Christ f 

At first sight we npight suppose tliat the question was answered, and 
answered affirmatively, in 1 Cor. ix. 1, where he asks, Am I not an Apostle P 
Have I not seen Jeans, our Lord ? ” and still more in 2 Cor. v. 16, where he 
says, ** Yea, though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth 
know we Him no more.” * 

But a little closer examination of these passages will show that they do not 
necessarily involve any snch moaning. In the first of them, St. Paul cannot 
possibly be alluding to any knowledge of Jesus before His crucifixion, because 
such mere external sight, from the position of one who disbelieved in Him, so 
far from being a confirmation of any claim to be an Apostle, would rathor have 
been a reason for rejecting such a claint It can only apply to the appearance 

* See Rom. vl., rii., vi5., pansiiru 

^ Rom. viii. 1. The rest of this verse In our E. V. is probably a gloss, or a repetitioii, 
since it is not found in M. B, C, D, F, G. 

^ “That man that overtook you,” said -Christian, “was Moses. He spareth none, 
neither knowetb he how to show mercy to them that transgress his law,” {JPUgrim** 

i'rtHjress.) 

'* teal iypuKOiuv. It is perfectly true that «« ir<u {qiuimqtiam^ “even iliough,” itwfifi 
(i'U('h) ill classical writers — though perhaps leas markedly in St. Paul— concedes a fact, 
'vJiereas kou (ti [ctiam si, “even if,”} puts an hypothesis ; but the explanation here tur^ 
iiot on the admitted force of the particles, bat on what is meant by “knowing Christ 
after the flesh*” 

8 
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of Christ to him on the way to Damascus, or to some similar aril suhseqnent 
revelation.^ The meaning of the second passage is less ob^ous. St. Paul has 
there been explaining the grounds of his Apostolate in fhe constraining love ^ 
Christ for man. He has shown how that love was manifested by His death 
for all, and how the results of that death and resurrection are intended so 
utterly to destroy the self-love of His diildren, so totally to possess a«id to 
change their individuality, that ** if any man be in Christ he is a new creation.’* 
And the Christ of whom ho is here speaking is the risen, glorified, triumphant 
Christ, in whom all things are become new, because He has reconciled man to 
God. Hence the Apostle will know no man, judge of no man, in his mere 
fiuman and earthly relations, but only in liis union with their risen Lord. The 
part isans who used, and far more probably abused, the name of James, to thrust 
1}\eir st^uabbling Judaism even into the intercourse between a Paul and a 
Peter, and who sowed the seeds of discord among the converts of the Churches 
which St. Paul had founded, were constantly imderratiug tlie Apostolic 
dignity of Paul, because be had not been an eye-witness of the human life of 
Christ. The answer of the Apostle always was that he too knew Christ by an 
immediate revelation, that “ it liad pleased God to reveal Ris Son in him that 
ho might preach Christ among the Geiitilos.’' ® Tlie day had been when he had 
known “ Christ according to the flesh — not indeed by direct personal inter- 
course with Him in the days of His earthly ministry, but by the view which 
ho and others had taken of Him. In his unconverted days he had regarded 
Him as a mesith — an impostor who deceived the people, or at the very best as 
a teacher who deceived himself. And after his conversion he had not perhaps, 
at first, fully learnt to approlieud the Plenitude of the glory of the risen Christ 
as rising far above the conception of the Jewish Messiah. All this was past. 
To apprehend by faith the glorified Son of God wks a far more blessed 
])rivilege than to have known a living Messiah by earthly intercourse. Even 
if ho had known (Jhrist as a living man, that knowh'dge would have been less 
near, loss imnuHliato, less intimate, loss eternal, in its character, than the clos6- 
ness of community wlierowith ho now lived imd died in Him; and although he 
had known Him first only by false report, and then only with imperfect realisa- 
tion as Jesus of l^azarelli, the eartldy and human conception had now passed 
away, and boon re])]acod by tlie true and spiritual belief. 'JPhe Christ, there- 
fore, whom now he knew was no “ Christ after the flesh,” no Christ in the 
days of His flesh, no Christ in any earthly relations, but Christ sitting for ever 
at the right hand of God. To have seen the Lord Jesus with the eyes was of 
itself nothing — it was nothing to boast of. Herod had Meen Him, and Arniiui^ 

^ Cf. Acte XVI ii. 9, xxii. 18 ; 2 Cor. xii. 1. The abeence of such pcr.<Jona7 references to 
JfsuH in *St. Paul’s Kiustles fis we lind in 1 Pet. ii. 21 57 ., iii. 18 # 7 .; 1 John i. 1 — conlirma 
this view (Ewald, Gtsch. vi. 389), 

^ Gal, i. 16. I oaiinot agree with Dr. Lightfoot (following Jerome, Erasmus, Jkc.) that 
iv ifiol means “ a revelation made through FatU to othvrg,'' as in ver. 24, 1 Tim. i. 10, and 
2 Gor. xiil. 3; because, as a friend points out, there is an emet parallelism of olauses 
between 1 . 11, 12, and 13~ -17, and iwomaXv^iu rhv vlhv avnv <b» if/iot balances jt’ 

'Xrffrov Xpurrov ill v ei 12. 
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Mid PilAte, ^d manj s coarse Jewisli mendicant and man f A bmtal Koman 
soldier. But to bave seen Him with the eye of Faith-— to have spiritnaUj 
^prehended the ^orified Redeemer — that was indeed to be a Christian. 

All the other passages which can at all be brought to bear on the qnesMmi 
support this view, and lead us to believe that Si Paul had either not seen at 
all, cyr at the best barely seen, the Man Christ Jesus. Indeed, the question, 
** Who art Tliou, Lord P” ^ preserved in all three narratives of his conversion, 
seems distinctly to imply that the appearance of the Lord was unknown to 
him, and this is a view which is confirmed by the allusion to the risen Christ 
in 1 Cor. XV. Si Paid there says that to him, the least of the Apostles, and 
not meet to be called an Apostle, Olurist had appeared last of all, as to the 
abortive-bom of the Apostolic family.* And, indeed, it is inconceivable that 
Saul could in any real sense Irnve seen Jesus in His lifetime. That ineffaceable 
impression produced by His very aspect ; that un8j)eakable personal ascen- 
den<;y, which awed His worst enemies and troubled the hard conscience of His 
Roman judge ; the ineffable cliarm and iK>wer in the words of Him who spake 
as never man spake, could not have appealed to him in vain. We feel an 
unalterable conviction, not only that, if Saul had seen Him, Paul would again 
and again have referred to Him, but also that he would in that case have been 
saved from the reminiscence which most of all tortured him in after days — the 
undeniable reproach tlmt he had persecuted the Church of God. If, indeed, 
we could imagine tlmt Saul had seen Christ, and, having seen Him, had looked 
on Him only with the bitter hatred and simulated scorn of a Jerusalem 
Pharisee, then we ina^i bo certain that that Holy Face wliich looked into the 
troubled dreams of Pilate’s wife — that the in finite sorrow in those eyes, of 
which one glance broke the repentant heart of Peter — would have recurred so 
ofi/en and so hcartrendingly to Paul’s remembrance, that his sin in persecuting 
the Christians would have assumed an aspect of tenfold aggravation, from the 
tliought that in destroying and imprisoning thorn he had yet more ojreidy been 
crucifying the Sou of God afresh, and putting Him to an open shame. The 
intense impressibility of PauFs mind appears most remarkably in the effect 
exercised upon him by the dying rapture of St. St^jphen. The words of 
Stephen, though listened to at the time with inward fury, not only lingered in 
his memory, but j^iroduced an unmistakable iullueiuie on his writings. If this 
were so with the speech of the youthful Holleniet, how infinitely more would 
it have been so with the words which subdued into admiration even the alien 
disposition of Pharisaic emissaries P (!?au we for a monumt conceive that 
Paul’s Pharisaism woijd have lasted uneousumed amid the white lightningsof 
tluit great and scathing denunciation which Christ uttered in the Temple in 
the last wet^k of His ministry, and three days before His dt^ih P Had 
St. Paul heard one of these last discourses, had he seen one of those miracles, 
bad he mingled in one of those terrible and tragic scenes to which he most 

* Acti ix. 5 {ixii. 8, xxri. 15). There Is not the shadow of probability In the notioii el 
Kwald, that Bt. Paul was the young man clad in a sindda, of Mark xiv. 52, 

® 1 Cor. XV. ». 
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liaTa afterwards looked back as events the most momentous the entire 
course of human history, is there any one who can for a moment imagine that 
no personal reminiscence of such scenes would be visible, even ever so faintl;^ 
through the transparent medium of his writings ? 

We may, then, regard it as certain that when the gloom fell at mld<«day 
over the awful sacrifice of Golgotha, when the people sfiouted their prefesenoe 
for the murderous brigand, and yelled their execration of the Saviour whose 
day all the noblest and holiest of their fathers had longed to see, Saul was not 
at Jerusalem. Where, then, was he P It is impossible to answer the question 
with any certainty. He may liave been at Tarsus, which, even after his 
conversion, he regarded as his home.^ Or perhaps the explanation of his 
absence may be seen in Gal. v. 11. Ho there represents himself as having 
once been a preacher of circumcision. Now we know that one of the charac- 
teristics of the then Pharisaism was an active zeal in winning proselytes. “ Yo 
compass sea and land,” said Christ to them, in burning words, ** to make. one 
proselyte ; and when he is made, ye make him twofold more the child of 
Gehenna than yourselves.”* The conversion which changed PauFs deepest 
earlier convictions left unchanged the natural impulse of his temperament. 
Why may not the same impetuous zeal, the same restless desire to be always 
preaching some tnith and doing some good work which marked him out as the 
Apostle of the G^i^ntilos,* have worked in him also in these earlier days, and 
made him, as he seems to imply, a missionary of Pharisaism P If so, ho may 
have been absent on some journey enjoined upon him by the party whose 
8er\^ant, heart and soul, he was, during the brief visi^ to Jerusalem which 
marked the three years* ministry of Christ on earth. 

2. The other question which arises is. Was Saul married P Had he the 
support of some loving heart during the fiery struggles of his youth P Amid 
the to-and-fro contentions of spirit which resulted from an imperfect and 
unsatisfying creed, was there in the troubled sea of his life one little island 
home where ho could find refuge from incessant thouglits ? 

Little as wo know of his domestic relations, little as he cared to mingle 
more private interests with the great spiritual truths which occupy his soul, it 
seems to me that we must answer this question in tlie affirmative. St. Paul, 
who has been very freely charged with egotism, had not one p^icle of that 
egotism which consists in attaching any importance to his personal surround- 
ings. The circumstances of bis individual life he would have looked on tm 
having no interest for any one but himself. When he speaks of himself he 
does so always from one of two reasons — ^from the nqjpessity of maintaining 
against dotniction his ai) 08 tolic authority, or from the desire to utilise for 
others his remarkable experience. The things that happened to him, the 
blessings and privations of his earthly condition, would have seemed matters 
of supreme indifference, except in so far as they possessed a moral significance, 
or had any bearing on the lessons which he desired to teach. 

» Acts ix. 30, xi 25 ; Gal. i 21. 3 Matt, xxfii Vk 

< Gal i 16. (See Krenkel p. 18.) 
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It is, th^ only indirectly that we can expect to find an answer to the 
question as to hhfimarriage. If, indeed, he was a member of the Sanhedrin, 
it follows that, by the Jewish requirements for that position, he must have 
been a married man. His official position will be examined hereafter ; but, 
meanwhile, his marrii^e may be inferred as probable from passages in his 
Epistles. In 1 Cor. ix. 5 he asks the Corinthians, ** Have we not power to 
lead about a sister, a wife, as well as other Apostles, and as the brethren of 
the Lord, and Kephas P” Tliis passage is inconclusive, though it asserts his 
right both to marry, and to take a wife with him in his missionary journeys 
if he thought it expedient.' But from 1 Cor. vii. 8 it seems a distinct inference 
that he classed himself among widowers ; for, he says, “ I say, theref orer^jto 
the myrnarried and widows, it is good for them if they abide {fiiiyuxriy) even 
as I.” That by “ the unmarried ” he here means “ widowers ” — for which 
there is no special Greek word — seems dear, because he has been already 
speaking, in the first seven verses of the chapter, to those who have never 
been marriod.* To them he concedes, far more freely than to the others, the 
privilege of marrying if they considered it conducive to godliness, though, 
in the present state of tilings, he mentions his own predilection for 

celibacy, in the case of all who had the grace of inward purity. And even 
apart from the interpretation of this passage, the deep and fine insight of 
Luther had drawn the conclusion that Paul knew by experience what marriage 
was, from the wisdom and teiidernoss which characterise his remarks respect- 
ing it. One who ha^ never been married could hardly Lave written on the 
subject as he has done, nor could he have shown the same profound sympathy 
with the needs of all, and received from all the same ready confidence. To 
derive any inference .from the loving metaphors which he draws from the 
nurture of little children* would be more precarious. It is hardly possible 
iltat Paul ever had a child who lived. Had this been the case, his natural 
aifectiou could hardly have denied itself some expression of the tender love 
which flows out so freely towards his spiritual children. Timothy would not 
have been so exclusively ** his own true child ** in tlio faith if he had had sou 
or daugliter of his own. If we are right in tiie assumption that he was 
married, it spems probable that it was for a short time only, aud that his wife^ 
had died. 

But th^ire is one more ground which has not, I think, been noticed, which 
seems to me to render it extremely probable that Saul, before the time of his 

* The notion that tfie ‘'true yokefellow” <ngvye) of Phil. iv. 3 haa any bearing 

on the queition ii an 'error ae old ae Clemens Alexandrinus. (See Strom, iii. 7 ; Fa. Ignat. 
ad PhUad. 4, 'o? ic«i ITttvAov K9X Twr iXXnw ivooroAtov run' ydfxo*t ofttXtfiravrmv.) 

^ If SO, Chaucer is mistaken when he says, wot wel the Apostle was amayd,” i.e,, 
waftfitvot, xiv. 4 (Prologue to Wife of Bathes Tale). Ver. 7 does not militate against 
this view, because there he is alluding, not to his condition, but to the grace of oontinence. 
It is not true, as has been said, that early tradition was unanimous in saying that he had 
never married. TertuUian {Be Afonogain. 3) and Jerome {Ep. 22) says so ; but Ori^eu 
is doubtful, and Methodius (Comw. 45), as well as Clemens Alex, aud Ps. Ignatius (v, 
fttjwo), says that ho was a widower. 

* 1 Cor. iii. 2, vii. 14| iv. 15 ; 1 Thesa, ti. 7 ; v. 
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^Tersion* bad been a tnarri^ man. It is the eatraordinai^ importaaoe 
attached by the majority of Jews in all ages to marriage as ^ moral duty; nay, 
even a positive command, incumbent on every manJ Tlio Mishna fixes tlie 
age of marriage at eighteen,^ and even seventeen was preferred. The Baby- 
lonist Jews fixed it as early as fourteen.® Marriage is, r'n fact, the first of the 
613 precepts. Tliey derived the duty partly from the command of Gen. i. 28, 
pai-tly from allusions to early mamage in the Old Testament (Prov. ii. 17 ; 
V. 18), and partly from allegorising explanations of passages like Eccl. xi. 6 ; 
Job V. 24.* The Rabbis in all ages have laid it down as a stringent duty that 
parents should man'y their children young ; ® and the one or two who, like 
Ben Azai, theoretically placed on a higher level the duty of being more free 
from incumbrance in order to study the Law, were exceptions to the almost 
universal rule. But even these theorists wore themselves married men. If 
St. Paul had ever evinced the smallest sympathy with the views of the 
Therapeutae and Essenes — if his discountenancing of marriage, under certain 
immediate conditions, had been tinged by any Gnostic fancies about its 
essential inferiority — we might have come to a different conclusion. But 
he held no such views either before or after his conversion;® and certainly, 
if he lived unmarried as a Jerusalem Pharisee, his case was entirely 
exceptional. 


CHAPTER V. 

ST. PETEE AND THE FIRST PENTECOST. 

’'ExKpiTos rwy iLirocrr^Kur, Kcd ^rSfM rmv ical ttopv^ rov xttpov*'^ 

Chry8. In Joan. Horn. 88. 

IlfTpos Yi kpxh Tflj opdoSo^ias, 6 p.4yas itacKrifflas UpotfuLyrrit . — Pa OUBXS. 
Orat. lUncom, 9. 

Whatever may have been the cause of SauPs absence from Jerusalem during 
• the brief period of the ministry of Jesus, it is inevitable that, on his return, 
he must have heard much respecting it. Yet all iliat he bestrd would l>e 
exclusively from the point of view of the Pharisees, who had <80 bitterly 
opposed His doctrines, and of the Sadduoees, who had so basely brought 

1 A Jew who has no wife is not a man ** (Qen. ▼. 8, Y^hamAh. I. 63, Ih 

* Pirke Abh^, v. 21. 

• God was supposed to curse all who at twenty were xmmarri^ {Kidduthinrt 29, 1 ; 
30; Yeiihamdth, 62 , 63 ). (See Hamburger, Tahmd, W&rierb. s.v. She, Verheimthung ; 
Weill, La Morale du Judalmney 49, scg.) The precept is inferred “He called 
their name mevn (sing.),’* and is found in the Rabbimo digest Twr-&iul<h4m Arach, 

See Bcclus. vii. ^ ; ilii. 9 ; of. 1 Oor. vii. 86. 

* Early marriages are to this day the curse of the Jews in Eastern countries. Borne- 

times girls are married at ten, boys at fourteen (Frankl, Jew» in Skist^ ii. 18, M). Kot 
long ago a Jewish girl at Jerusalem, aged fourteen, when askod in why i^e was 

•ad, replied that she had been three times divorced, 

• 1 Cor. vii. 9, 86; 1 Tim. iv. 8; v, 14. 
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about His death. But be would have abundant opportunities for seeing that 
Infant Churetf bad not, as the Jews of Jerusalem had hoped, been extin- 
guished by the murder of its founder. However much the news might fill 
him with astonishment and Indignation, he could not have been many days in 
Jerusalem without recQiving convincing proofs of the energy of what he then 
regarded as a despicable sect. 

Wlience came this irresistible energy, this inextinguishable vitality ? Tlie 
answer to that question is the liistory of the Church and of the world. 

For the death of Jesus had been foUowod by a succession of events, ihf^ 
effects of which will be felt to the end of time-events wliich, by a spirit mtl 
power at once astounding and indisputable, transformed a timid bandful of 
ignorant and terror-stricken Apostles into teachers of unequalled grandeur, 
who liecame in God’s hands the instruments to regenerate the world. 

ffhe Eesnrrection of Christ had scattered every cloud from their saddened 
souk. The despair which, for a moment, had followed the intense hope that 
tills was He who would redeem Israel, had been succeeded by a joyous and 
unshaken conviction that Christ had risen from the dead. In the light of that 
Resurrection, all Scripture, all history, all that they had seen and heard 
during the ministry of Jesus, was illuminated and transfigured. And though 
during*the forty days between the Resurrection and the Ascension, the inter- 
course held with them by tbeir risen Lord was not continuous, but brief and 
interrupted,' yet- — as St. Peter bimself testifies, apjiealing, in coufirmation of 
bis testimony, to the scattered Jews to whom His Epistle is addressed — Gh)d 
had begotten them again by the Resurrection imto a lively hope, to an inheri- 
tance incorruptible, and undefilod, and that fadetb not away.* But besides 
this glorious truth, of which they felt themselves to be the chosen witnesses,* 
their Risen Lord had given them many promises and instructions, and spoken 
to them about the things which concerned the Kingdom of God. In His last 
address He had specially bidden them to stay in Jerusalem, and there await 
the outi^ouring of the Spirit of which they had already heard.* That pnniiise 
was to be fulfilled to them, not only individually, but as a body, as a Church : 
and it was to be fulfilled in the same city in which they bad witnessed His 
uttermost hamiliation. And they were assured that they should not have 
long to wait But though they knew that they sliould be baptised with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire ‘"not many days hence,” yet, for the exorcise of their 
faith and to keep tliem watchful, the exact time was not defined.* 

Then came the la#t walk towards Bethany, and that solemn parting on the 
Mount of Olives, when their liord was taken away from them, and ** a cloud 

^ Acts i. 3, mtrttofidKovf hnrav6^«¥t>t avrotf. This is the only passage iu 

Beripturo which tells us the interval which elapsed between the Besurrection and the 
Ascension. 

a 1 Pet. 1. 8, 4. 

* Acts ii. 32 ; iii. 15 ; Iv. 33 ; v. 82 : x. 40, 41 ; Luke xxiv. 48, On this fact Si* 
liuke dwells Te})eatedly and emphatically. (See Meyer on Acts L 22.) 

* Acts i. 4 ; Luke xxiv. 49. 

* Ohrys. a4 loc, “Numerus dierum non defiidtus exeroebat fidem apostolorom** 
(Bengel). The reading Iwt vcktssootw H and the Sahidiio vfursion is a mere gloss. 
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xeoeived Him oat of their dghi** But eveii in His last diseoifrse He had 
rendered dear to them their position and their duties. Wh^, with lingerings 
of old Mesdanio fancies, they had asked Him whether He would at that 
time re-oonstitate^ the l^gdom for Israel, He had quenched such material 
longings by telling them that it was not for them to know " the times or the 
seasons,” * which the Father placed in His own authority.* But though ihese 
secrets of (xod were not to bo revealed to them or to any living man, there was 
a power which they should receive when the Holy Ghost had fallen upon 
them — a power to be witnesses to Christ, His sufferings, and His Resurrection, 
first in the narrow limits of the Holy Land, then to all the world. 

From the mountain slopes of Olivet they returned that Sabbath-day’s 
journey^ to Jerusalem, and at once assembled in the upper chamber which 
was so suitable a place for their early gatherings. It was one of those large 
rooms under the flat roof of Jewish houses, which, for its privacy, was set 
apart religious purposes ; and in the poverty of these Galihean Apostles, 
We can scarcely doubt that it was the same room of which they had already 
availed themselves for the Last Supper, and for those gatherings on the ** first 
day of the week,”® at two of which Jesus had appeared to them. Hallowed 
by these divine associations, it seems to have been the ordinary place of 
sojourn of the Apostles during the days of expectation.^ Here, at stated 
hours of earnest prayer, they were joined by tlie motiior of Jesus * Imd the 
other holy women who had attended His ministry ; as well as by His brethren, 
of whom one in jjarticular® plays henceforth an important part in the history 
of the Church. Hitherto these ‘‘ brethren of the Lord ” had scarcely been 
numbered among those who believed in Christ,'® or, if they had believed 
in Him, it had only been in a secondary and material sense, as a human 
Messiah. But now, as we might naturally conjecture, even apart from 
tradition, they had been convinced and converted by “the power of His 
Besurrection.” Even in these earliest meetings of the whole Church of 
Christ at Jemsalem it is interesting to see that, though the Apostles were 
still Jews in their religion, with no other change as yet beyond the belief in 


* Acts i. 6, a-iroKaffitnavtix. • Acts L 7, “periods or crises. ** 

* The E.V. passes over the <li8tmotian between iPov<ria here ana in the next 

verse, and a neglect of this distinction has led Bengel and others to understand ovv vfjmv 
io^Tt in the sense that it was not pet their prerogative to know these things (“quae 
a^stolorum nondum erat nosse”— Beng.), but that it should be so hereafter. That 
ihist however, was not the error of our translators appears from their marginal gloss to 
t/wofni in ver. 8, “ the power of the Holy Ghost coming upon you.** We shall see here- 
after that St. Paul, in common with all the early Christiaas (1 These, iv. 16, 17 ; 
2 Thess. ii. 8; Bom. xiii. 12; 1 Oor. xvi 22; Phil. iv. 5; 1 Ptjt. iv. 6; James v. 8; 
Heb. r. 37), hoped for the near return of Christ to earth. 

* 2,000 cubits, between five and six furlongs, the distance between the Tabernacle 
and the farthest part of the camp (cf. Kumb. xxxv. 6). This is the only place in which 
ft is alluded to in the N.T, 


* Not “ on upper room,” as In E.V. It is probably the np^, or topmost room ol tbs 
bouse, which is called in Mark adv. 15. ' 

Here last mentioned in the N.T. » Jamea. the LordVi>roth<w 

Matt. liii. 46; lii 56; Mark Ti 8; 1 Ow. xr. 7. 
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Jeetis as tlie ciirist, the Son of the Living God,^ they yet enfPered the women 
to meet with tBtem in prayer, not in any separate court, as in the Temple 
services, not with dividing partitions, as in the worship of the synagogue,* hut 
in that equality of spiritual communion, which was to develop hereafter into 
the glorious doctrine J^hat among Christ’s redeemed there is neither Jew nor 
Gr^k, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male and female,’* but 
that, in Christ Jesus, all are one * 

During the ten days which elapsed between the Ascension and Pentecost, 
it was among the earliest cares of the Ax)ostles to fill up the vacancy which 
had been caused in their number by the death of Judas. This was done at a 
full conclave of the believers in Jerusalem, who, in the absence of many 
of those five hundred to whom Christ had appeared in Galileo, numbered 
about one hundred and twenty. The terrible circumstances of the traitor’s 
suicide, of which every varied and shuddering tradition was full of horror, had 
left upon their minds a deeper faith in God^s immediate retribution uj>on guilt. 
.He had fallen from his liigh charge by transgression, and had gone to his 
[own place.* That his j)la<*e sliould be supplied appeared reasonable, both 
'becanso Jesus Himself had appointed twelve Apostles — the ideal number of 
the tril^os of Israel — and also bt^causo Peter, and the Church generally, saw in 
Judas the antit 3 r|>e of Ahitophol, and aj^plying to liim a passage of the 109th 
Psalm, they wished, now that hia habitation was desolate, that anotlier should 
♦ake his office.* The essential qualification for the new Apostle was that ho 
should have been a witness of the Resurrection, and should have eompanied 
with the disciples atl the time that the Lord Jesus wont in and out among 
them. The means taken for his appointment, being unique in the "New 
Testament, seem to Result from the unique position of the Church during tho 
few days between the Ascension and tho Descent of tho Holy Ghost. As 
though they felt that the swift power of intuitive discernment was not yet 
theirs, they selected two, Joseph Barsahbas, who in Gentile circles assumed 
the common surname of Justus, and Matthias.® They then, in accordance 

' “ Th© Church, so to sneak, was but half bom ; the other half was still in the womb 
of the synagogue. The followers of Jesus were under tho guidance of the Apostles, but , 
continued to acknowledge the authority of tho chair of Moses in Jerusalem” (Dr, 
Dollinger, Fifit Afff^ p. 43). 

3 Jos. Anit. XV. 11, § 5 ; ridlo. ii. 476. » Gal. iii. 28. 

* Acts i.^5, rhm tAitow {fil. AiKtuw). This profound and reverent euphemisia 

la one of the many traoes of the reticence with which tlie early Church s^x>k8 of the 
fate of those who bad departed. The reticence is all the more remarkable if the word 
** place ” be meant to hBur allusive reference to the same word in the earlier part of the 
^xt, where the true reading is r6ww iitucovia^ (A, B, 0, D), not itATip©*», as in E. V. 


ad Cor, i. 5 ; Polyc. ad Phil. 9 ; Ignat, ad Mafjne9. 5 (Mi vcr). See too Dan. xii. 13. 

* Pr. xli. 9 ; cix. 8, The alteration of the LXX. aiWwi' into oOtov is a gootl illustratioTi 
of the free method of quotation and interpretation of the Old Testament, which is 
universally adopted in the New. The 109th luis been called tho fscariotic 

’ Of tlieee nothing is known, unless it be true that they were among the Seventy 
(Euseb. B, JS. i. 12 ; ]^ix>han. Baer, i. 20); and that Joseph drank }Kuson unharmeii 
iPapias ap, Euseb. M, ]S„ iii. 39). On the uncertain derivation of BaniUibM (eo in A, 
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with Old Testament analogies^ and Jewish cnstom,’ prayed to ^Ood that He 
would appoint* the one whom He chose. The names were written on 
tablets and dropped into a vesseL The vessel was shaken, and the name of i 
Matthias leapt out. He was accordingly reckoned among the twelve 
Apostles.* ^ 

We are told nothing further respecting the events of the ten days which 
elapsed between the Ascension and Pentecost. With each of those days 
the yearning hope, the keen expectation, must have grown more and more 
intense, and most of aU when the day of Pentecost had dawned.* It was the 
first day of the week, and the fiftieth day after Nisan 16. The very circum-* 
stances of the day would add to the vividness of their feelings. The 
Pentecost was not only one of the three great yearly feasts, and the Feast of 
Harvest, but it came to be identified — and quite rightly — in Jewish conscious- 
ness with the anniversary of the giving of the Law on Sinai.® The mer» 
fact that another solemn festival had come round, and that at the la^^t 
great festival their Lord had been crucified in the sight of the assembled 
myriads who thronged to the Passover, would be sufficient on this solemn 
morning to absorb their minds with that overwhelming anticipation which was 
a forecast of a change in themselves and in the world’s history — of a new and 
eternal consecration to the service of a new law and the work of a new 
life. 

It was early morning. Before "the third hour of the day'* summoned 
them to the Temple for morning prayer,^ the bolievem, some hundrc<l and 
twenty in number, were gathered once more, according to ilieir custom, in the 
upper room. It has been imagined by some tliat tlie great event of this first 
WKit-Siinday must have taken place in tlie Temple. The word rendered 

B, E), *ee Lightfoot, IJirr. Ifrhr.^ ad loc. There fa a Judns BarR;rbbas in Acts xv. 22. 
Matthias is said to Jiave been martyred (Nice]>h. ii. 00), aod there were ajH>ery(»hal 
writings connected with hianame (ICnscb. If. K. iii. 20 ; (^luin. Alex. <f7frn>;R. ii. IGJi). 

I I^umb. xxvi. 55, 50 ; .losh. vii. 14 ; 1 Sam, x. 20; Prov. xvi. 33. * Luke i, 9. 

* Iiot “ shoW ” I Luko X. 1, £c TauTa 4 KvpiM, 

ipSofxijKotrra. The word ia pecnluur in the N.T. to St, Luke. Eor aoe Acts i. 2, 

Tois aTroerriSAoi? . ... oOf i^eki^aro. I need hardly notice the strange view that the 
'^lection of St. Matthias was a sheer mistfdce made before the gift of the Spirit, and that 
Paul was in reality the destined twelfth Apostle 1 (Stier, Jtieden d. Apntit^ t 15.) 

* The method in which the lot was civst (see Lev. xvi, 8; Kzek. xxiv. 0) is not certain, 

but the expression rather than e^aXov Kkrjpov^ avTo?v« goes against the notion of their 

casting dice as in Luke xxiii. 34. “ Tlie lot fdl on Matthias ” fa a common idiom in all 

lan^ages (Horn. Jl. v. 316 ; Od. E. 209 ; Ps. xxii. 18 ; Jon, 1, 7, Ac. ; ut cujusquo som 
exciderat; Liv. xxi. 42). From the use of the word mX^po% in thispanBage, in vest. 17 and 
in viii, 21, xxvi. 18, fa probably derived the Latin cirrus and our clerioi, nk^pot » 

rh ovan^fia ruty SiaK6va»if KoX vpetrfivr^ptMf, (Suid.) (Wordsworth, fiMi. foc.) 

* This fa the obvious meaning of ervf/^irkiipov<r0<u, not “was drawing near** (cf. Eph. L 
10), or, had passed.” 

* It is true that this point fa not adverted to by either Philo or Josephus. The in- 
ference arises, however, so obviously from the comparison of Ex. xii. 2: xix. 1, that we 
can hardly suppose tliat it was wholly missed. (See Schot^on, ad. w>c, : Jer. Ep. ad 
Ealnolam, xii. ; Aug. c. Famiu'm^ xxxii. 12 ; Maimon. Jfor. Nevoch. iii. 41.) Tlie JSinwhath 
Thoratif or Feast of the Joy of the Law,” fa kept on the last day of the Feast of 
Tabemaolos, when the last liaphtaxah from the Pentateuch fa read. 

7 9 o’clock in the monung (of. Luke xxiv. 53 ; Acts ii 46 ; iii. 1). 
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'•house*** mighil^equally mean a " chamber/’ and is actually used by Josephus 
of the thirty smidl chambers which were attached to the sides of Solomon’s 
Templci with thirty more above them.* Bat it is sapremely improbable 
that the poor and suspected disciples should have been able to command 
the use of such a roam ; and further, it is certain that if, in the Herodian 
temple, these rooms were no larger than those in the Temple of Solomon, 
the size of even the lower ones would have been wholly inadequate for the 
accommodation of so large a number. The meeting was probably one of those 
holy and simple meals which were afterwards known among Ohristians as the 
AgapiBf or Love feasts. It need hardly be added that any moral significance 
which might attach to the occurrence of the event in the Temple would be no 
less striHng if we think of the sign of a new era as having hallowed the 
common street and the common dwelling-place ; as the visible inauguration of 
the days in which neither on Zion nor on Gerisdm alone were men to worship 
the I'ather, but to worship Him everywhere iu spirit and in truth.* 

It is this inward significance of the event which constitutes its sacredness 
and iir|>ortance. Its awfuluess cx)n8i8is in its being the solemn be^nning of 
the new and final phase of God’s dealings with mankind. To Abraham Ho 
gave a promise which was the germ of a religion. When He called His people 
from E^ypt He gave them the Moral Law and that Levitical Law which was 
to serve as a bulwark for tlie truths of the theocracy. During the two 
thousand years of that Mosaic Dispensation the Tabeniacle and the Temple 
had been a visible sigij of His presence. Then, for the brief period of tlio life 
of Christ on earth, He had tabernacled among men, dwelling in a tent like ours 
and of the same mattmal.* That mortal bmly of Christ, in a sense far deeper 
than could be true of any bouse built with hands, was a Temple of God. Last 
of all, He who had given to mankind His Son to dwell among them, gave His 
Spirit into their very hearts. More than this Ho could not give ; nearer than 
this He could not lax Henceforth His Temple was to be the morial body of 
every baptised Christian, and His Spirit was to prefer 

Before all temples the upright heart and pure.** 

He who believes this in all the fulness of its meaning, lie whose heart and 
conscience bear witness to its truth, will consider in its true aspect the fulfil- 
ment of Ciliist’s promise in the effusion of His Spirit; and regarding the 
outward wonder as the least marvellous part of the Day of Pentecost, will not, 
as Heandor says, be tempted to explmn the greater by the less, or ** consider 
it strange that the ipost wonderful event in the inner life of mankind should 
be accompanied by extraordinary outward appearances as sensible in^oationa 
of its existence.” * 

Suddenly, while their hearts burned within them with such ardent zeal, and 
glowed with sudk enkindled hope — suddenly on the rapt and expectant 

1 AotBii2,«L(or. s Jo 0 , viii. 3, § 2. * John iv. 21--2B 

* Archbishop Leighton, J<hii i. 14, h o-Apf tyewo «al 

• Kenuder, p. 3, 
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iissembly came tlie sign that they had desired— the inspiration ol Christ’s 
promised Presence in their hearts — the baptism with the Holjr Ghost and with 
fire — the transforming impulse of a Spirit and a Power from on high — the 
eternal proof to them, and through them, in unbroken succession, to all who 
accept their word, that He who had been taken from Giom into heaven was 
still with them, and would be with them always k) the end of the world. 

It came from heaven with the sound as of a rushing mighty wind, filling 
the whole house where they wore sitting, and with a semblance as of infolded 
flame, ^ which, parting itself in every direction,* played like a tongue of 
laralient light over the head of every one of them. It was not wind, but *‘a 
sound as of wind in its rushing violence;” it was hot fire, but something 
which seemed to them like quivering tongues of a flame which gleamed but 
did not bum — fit symbol of that Holy Spirit which, like the wind, blowoth 
where it listeth, though we know not whence it comelh or whitlier it goeth ; 
and, like the kindled fire of love, glowing on the holy altar of every faithful 
heart, utters, not seldom, even from the stammering lips of ignorance, the 
burning words of inspiration. 

And that this first Pentecost marked an eternal moment in the destiny of 
mankind, no reader of history will surely deny. Undoubtedly in every age 
since then the sons of God have, to an extent unknown before, been taqght by 
the Spirit of God. Undoubtedly since then, to an extent unrealised before, we 
may know that the Spirit of Chi-ist dwelloth in ns. Undoubtedly we may 
enjoy a nearer sense of union with Gk>d in Christ than^ was accorded to the 
saints of the Old Dispensation, and a thankful certainty that we see the days 
which kings and prophets desired to see and did not see them, and bear the 
truths which they desired to hear and did not hear them. And this Now 
Dispensation began henceforth in all its fulness. It was no exclusive 
consecration to a separated priesthood, no isolated endowment of a narrow 
Apostolate. It was the consecration of a whole Church — its men, its women, 
its children — to be all of them “ a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a holy 
nation, a peculiar people ; ” it was an endowment, of which the full free offer 
was meant ultimately to be extended to all mankind. Each one of that 
hundred and twenty was not the exceptional recipient of a J)lossing and 
witness of a revelation, but the forerunner and representative of myriads 
more. And this miracle was not merely transient, but is continuously re- 
newed. It is not a rushing sound and gleaming light, seen perhaps only for a 
moment, but it is a living energy and an unceasing inspiration. It is not a 
visible symbol to a gathered liandful of human souls in the upper room of a 
JeAvish house, but a vivifying wind which shall henceforth breathe in all ages 
of the world’s history ; a tide of light which is rolling, and shall roll, fn>m 

1 Acts ii. 2, 3, ta/nrep irvorff . • • frvpbt* (Of, Luko Ui* 22, ^cl mtMtrnpw ■ Ezok. L 
24; xliii. 2; 1 Kings xix. 11.) 

* Y^ororai SiafMpi^6p.tvai, not ** cloveu toDgues,” as in the E.V., though this view of the 
word is said to have determined the symbolic shape of the (*[UHoot>al mitro* The 
expression ^Hongue of fire** is found also in Isa. v. 24, but there it is a devouxuig 
flanie. 
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shore to shore %iitil the earth is fall of the knowledge of the Lord as the 
waters cover the* sea. 

And if this be the aspect under which it is regarded, the outward symbol 
sinks into subordinate importance. They who hold the truths on which I 
have been dwelling wttl not care to enter into the voluminous controversy as 
to whether that which is described as audible and visible was so in seeming 
only — whether the something which sounded like wind, and the something 
which gleamed like flame, ^ were external realities, or whotlior they were but 
subjective impressions, so vivid as to be identified with the things themselves. 
When the whole soul is filled with a spiritual light and a spiritual fire — ^when 
it seems to ecdio, as in the Jewish legend of the great Lawgiver, with the 
music of other worlds — when it is caught up into the third heaven and hears 
words which it is not possible for man to utter — when, to the farthest horizou 
of jts consciousness, it seems as it were filled with the rush of congregated 
wings ** — when, to borrow the language of St. Augustine, the natural life is 
dead, and the soul thrills, nndor the glow of spiritual illumination, with a life 
which is supernatural — what, to such a soul, is objective and what is subjective? 
To such questions the only answer it cares to give is, “ Whether in the body 
or out of the body, I cannot tell. God knoweth.” * 

Bqt when from these mysterious phenomena wo turn to the effects wrought 
by them in those for whom they wore manifested, we are dealmg with things 
more capable of being defined. Here, however, it is necessary to distinguish 
between the immediate result and the permanent inspiration. The former 
astounded a multitude ; the latter revived a world. The former led to an 
immediate conversion ; the latter is the power of a holy life. The former was 
a new and amazing outburst of strange emotion ; the latter was the sustaining 
influence which enables the soul to soar from earth heavenwards in steady 
flight on the double wings of Faith and Love. 

Yet, though there be no manner of comparison between the real 
imjxjrtance of the transient plienoraenon and the continuous result, it is 
necessary to a true conception of the age of the Apostles that we should 
understand wliat is told us of the former. ** And they were all immediately * 
filled,” it i* Si- id, “with the Holy Spirit, and began to sjpeak with other 
tongues as the Spirit gave them to utter.” * 

Tlie priind facie asi>ect of the narrative which follows — ajmrt from the 
analogy of other Scriptures — has le<l to the belief that the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit at^Pentecost was 8Ucceed«Hl by an outburst of utterance, 
in which a bod}^ of Galiheans spoke a multitude of languages which they 
had never learned; and tliis has led to the inforein^ that throughout their 

^ Acts il. 2, 3, ivwMft ... ftKrci. 

* It did me much harm that I did not then know It was pOfwible to lee anything 
otherwise than with the eyes of the body ” (St. Teresa, Fw/a, vii. 11), 

* Acta ii. 4. XaJmiv, “to apeidt:,** as distinguished from “to aay,” pointa rather 

to the actual artioulationa than to the thoughts which words conrey; afro^eyyeireu, 
doqui, implies a brief forcible utterance. Neither nor y)mir<rm tlnrow light on the 
nature of the phenomena, except as referring to Isa. xxviU. U, 
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Hres the Apostles possessed the power of speakmg Ungiu^es which they 
had not acquired.^ 

But if we examine other passages where the same phenomenon is ^uded 
to or discussed, they will show ns that this view of the matter is at least 
questionable. In Mark xvL 17 — waiving all argument «|us to the genuineness 
of the passage — the word iceuyds, ** new/* is omitted in several uncial^ and 
versions;* but if retained, it goes against the common notion, for it points 
to strange utterances, not to foreign languages. In the other places of 
the Acts^ where the gift of the Spirit is alluded to, no hint is given 
of the use of unknown languages. In fact, that view of the subject has 
chiefly been stereotyped in the popular conception by the interpolation of 
the word “ unhnovm ” in 1 Oor. xiv.^ The glossolalia, or “ speaking with 
a tongue,** is connected with “prophesying** — ^that is, exalted preaching — 
and magnifying God. The sole passage by which we can hope to under- 
stand it is the section of the First Epistle to the Corinthians to which 
I have just alluded.* It is impossible for any one to examine that section 
carofnlly without being forced to the conclusion that, at Corinth at any 
rate, the gift of tongues had not the least connexion with foreign languages. 
Of such a knowledge, if this single passage of the Acts be not an exception, 
there is not the shadow of a trace in Scripture. That this passage^is not 
an exception seems to be clear from the fact that St. Peter, in rebutting 
the coarse iaainuation that the phenomenon was the result of drunkenness, 
does not so much as make the most passing allusion to an evidence so 
unparalleled; and that the passage of Joel of which he sees the fulfilment 
in the outpouring of Pentecost, does not contain the remotest hint of 
foreign languages. Hence the fancy that this was i^e immediate result 
of Pentecost is unknown to the first two centuries, and oUly sprang up 
when the true tradition had been obscured. The inference that the gift 
of unlearnt languages was designed to help the Apostles in their future 
preaching is one that unites a mass of misconceptions. In the first phico, 
such a gift would be quite alien to that law of God’s Providence which 
never bestows on man that which man can acquire by his own unaided 
efforts. In the second place, owing to the universal dissemination at that 
time of Greek and Latin, there never was a period in which such a gift 

* Against thia view (which, with the oontraiH; with BabcL ko,, Is not found, I think, 

earlier than the Fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries), see Herder, I>ie Gube d. 
Sprache; Bunsen, ffippol. ii. 12; Ewald. Oach. Itr. vL 110; ij^eander, 13, 

14; De Wette, 27 — 37; Hilgenreld, Evnleit. 275; Keuss, AjposlhO — 55; 

Olshausen, ad lot. ; De Pressens^, 2Vo« prem. Stkdes, i 855 ; and almost every un- 
biassed m<^em commentator. Meyer (ad loc.) goes so far as to sav that “the sudden 
communication of the rift of speal^g m foreign languages is neitner logically possible 
nor psychologically ana morally conceivable.*’ 

* 0, L, A, Oopt., Arm. Apart from these questions, the unlimited universality of 
the promise leads us to believe that our Lord here, as elsewhere, is usin^ the language 
of spiritual metaphor. Many a great missionary and preacher has, in the highest 
sense, spoken “with new tongues** who has yet found insuperable difficulty in the 
acquisition of foreign languages. 

3X.46; xix. 0 (of. xi. 1^. * 1 Oor. xlv. 4, 18, 14, 27. * I Oor. xU.-xiv. 88. 
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would have iken more absolutely needless.^ In the third place, though 
all other milages of the New Testament found their continuance and 
their analogies, for a time at any rate, after the death of the Apostles, 
there is no existing aUusion, or even early legend, which has presumed 
the existence of tl^ power.® In the fonrth place, although Paul * spoke 
with a tongue*® more than all his converts, it is clear from the narrative 
of what occurred at Lycaonia, that at a most crucial moment he did not 
understand the Lycaonian dialect. In the fifth place, early Christian 
tradition distinctly asserts that the Apostles did not possess a Bux>ematural 
knowledge of foreign tongues, since Fai>ias tells us that Mark accompanied 
St. Peter as an ‘interpreter' {ipfirjytvrijt), and Jerome that Titus was useful 
to Si Paul from his knowledge of Greek.® We are, therefore, forced to 
look for some other aspect of the utterance of that inspiration which 
accompanied the heavenly signs of Pentooost. The mistaken explanation 
of * it has sprung from taking too literally St. Luke’s dramatic reproduction 
of the vague murmurs of a throng, who mistook the natwre of a gift of 
which they witnessed the reality, I do not see how any thoughtful 
student who has really considered the whole subject can avoid tho con- 
clusion of Neander, tliat “any foreign languages which were spoken on 
this occasion were only somcthiug accidental, and not the essential element 
of tbs language of the Spirit.” ® 

In ancient times— especially before Origen — there seoms to have been 
an impression that only one laugmige was spokeu, but that the miracle 
consisted in each bearer imagining it to be his own native tongue.® Tho 
explanation is remarkable as showing an early impression that the passage 
had been misunderstood. The modem view, developed e8|)ecially by 
Schneokenburger (following St. Cyprian and Erasmus), is that the “tongue” 
was, from its own force and significance, intelligible equally to all who 
beard it. That such a thing is possible may be readily admitted, and it 
derives some probability from many analogies in the history of the Church. 

1 For instance, the whole m^titude from fiftoen countries which hoard the Apostles 
speak “in their own tongues the wonderful works of Gotl, yet all understo^ the 
speech which t>t. Peter addressed to them in Greek. Hence such a power of speaking 
uiiloamt for^D languages would have been a ** Luxua-wumier ” (Iiumer, JV^eut. Throl. 
105). Far different was it with the true glossolaly, which in Us controlled force involved 
a spiritual power of stirring to its inmost depths the Iieart of unbelief. (1 Cor. xiv. *J2,) 

® Middleton, Mirac, Powers, 120. The passage of Irena^iis (JIaer\ v. 6, 1) usually 
quoted in favour of such a view, tells the other way, since the object of the romAurad 
yXSKrvtu is there explained to be Tiur iyOptumay ctf avfir. 

» 1 Oor. xiv. 18, (K, A, P, E, F, G). 

® Papias, ap. Euseb. AT. J?. iiL 39 ; cf. Iren, iii 1 ; Interpres. Tert. adv. Marc. iv. 5. 

® Plamtin{;, 13, 14. I have not touched on any modem analogies to these spiritual 
manifestafions, but agree with the view of Dr. Pdllinger, who says that they have 
occurred “ in ft lower sphere, ond without ftny miraculous endowment ... an unusual 
phenomenon, but one completely within the ranro of natural operations, which tho gift 
of the Apostolic a^ came into to exalt and ennoble it {FirH Asft of Church, 315). 

® Oreg. Kyss. l>s Spir. Sanet. Bp. Martensen, Ghri$U. Dog^ ^ : Overbeck, App., 
p. 26, ana mmxy others. The often-repeated objection of Gregory of NasiazuEUs {OmL 
xliv.) that thu is to transfer the miraoie to the hearers, has no weight whatever. The 
effect on the hearers was solely due to the power of the new spiritual “ tongue.” 
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The siories of St. Bernard, St. Anthony of Padua, sL '^llbEioent Ferrer« 
St. Louis Bertrand, St. Franeia Xavier, and others who said to haye 
hoen endowed with the spiritual power of swaying the passions, kindling 
the enthusiasm, or stirring the penitence of vast multitudes whom they 
addressed in a language unintelligible to the majority of the hearers, are so 
far from being inrentions, that any one who has been present at the speech 
of a great orator, though beyond the range of his voice, can readily under* 
stand the nature and the intensity of the effect produced.^ But neither of 
these theories taken alone seems adequate to account for the language used 
by St. Peter and St. PauL Almost all the theories about the glossolalia 
are too partiah The true view can only be discovered by a combination of 
them. TT-ie belief that languages were used 'which were unknown, or only 
partially known, or which had only been previously known to the speaker; 
that the tongue was a mystic, exalted, poetic, unusual style of phraseology 
and utterance;* that it was a dithp-ambio outpouring of strange and 
rhythmic praise; that it was the impassioned use of ejaculatory words 
and sentences of Hebrew Scripture; that it was a wild, unlubslligible, 
inarticulate succession of sounds, which either conveyed no impression to 
the ordinary hearer, or could only bo interpreted by one whose special 
gift it was to understand the rapt and ecstatic strain — none of these views 
is correct separately, all may have some elements of truth in their contbina* 
tion. This is the meaning of St. PauFs expression ** hinds of tongues.” 
If we assume, as must be assumed, that the glossolalia at Corinth and 
elsewhere was identical with the glossolalia at Pentocost, then we must 
interpret the narrative of St. Luke by the full and earnest discussion of 
the subject — written, be it romomberod, at a far earlier period, and in 
immediate contact with, and even exiKJrience of, the manifestation — ^by 
St. Paul. That the glossulaly at Corinth was not a speaking in foreign 
languages is too clear to need proof. St. Paul in speaking of it uses the 
analogies of the clanging of a cymbal, the booming of a gong,* the iu* 
distinct blare of a truiupot,* the tuneless strains of flute or harp.* We 
learn that, ajjart from intori)retation, it was not for the edification of any 
^^but the BX)eaker that even the speaker did not always understand it;^ that 
it was sijoradic in its recurrences;® that it was excited, inarticulate, 

» See Chapters on Larigua/je, p. 63 ; Marsh, LeeX. m Lang, 486 — 488 ; Cic. de Oral, 

iii. 216. 

3 TAwacra somctinieH incauB “ au unusual exprcjision *’ (Arist. Rjp:t. Hi. 2, 14), Of. uitr 
gloss,” “glossology.” See especially Bleek, Htud. u Krit, 1829. “ l.*iMguam Oflae cum 

quia loquatur obscuraa et mysticas significationoB ” (Aug. dt Oen. adUU. xii. 8). 

3 1 Cor. xiii. 1, «VMi3aAov a-KaXa^ov. 

• xiv. 8, W a«T)Aov <raAirtyf 5^. St. Chrysostom uses language equally tli»paraging 
of analogous outbreaks in Constantinople {Horn, in Ps, vi. 12; see Dr, Plumptre’s 
interesting article in Smith’s Diet. iii. 1560). 

• xiv. 7,3^x*w rd a^nfxa ifxav^v StSdvra, s.rA., Idi' tKoarok^v roU fiif 

• xiv. 2, avK dt^pwTToiy AoAer. 4, tavrov oIkoBo/mI. Of, 11. The proper meaning of tho 

words AoActv, yAweraa, all point in this direction. In St. bulk’s pbrMeoIogy the 

word for a language is not y\£i<ra<t, but StoAsicrot* 

7 xiv. 19. * xiv. 27. 
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asionlBhing,^ i|iteiid 0 d *8 ft sign to nnbelieireni rather than as an aid to 
bolieverg, but e^en on unbelievers liable, when not under due regii]ation« 
to leave an impression of madness;* lastly, that, though eontroUable 
all who were truly and nobly under its influence, it often led to spurious 
and disorderly outbi^^aks.* Any one who fairly ponders these indications 
can*hardly doubt that, when the consciousness of the new power came over 
the assembled disciples, they did not speak as men ordinarily speak. The 
voice they uttered was awful in its range, in its tone, in its modulations, 
in its startling, penetrating, almost appalling power the words they spoke 
wore exalted, intense, passionate, full of mystic significance ; the language 
they used was not their ordinary and familiar tongue, but was Hebrew, or 
Greek, or Latin, or Aramaic, or Persian, or Arabic, as some overpowering 
and unconscious impulse of the moment might direct ; the burden of their 
thoughts was the ejaculation of rapture, of amazement, of thanksgiving, 
of prayer, of imj^assioned psalm, of dithyrambic hymn; their utterances 
were addressed not to each other, but were like an inspired soliloquy of the 
soul with God. And among these strange sounds of many voices, all 
simultaneously raised in the accordance of ecstatic devotion,* there were 
some which none could rightly interpret, which rang on the air Hke the 
voice of barbarous languages, and which, except to those who uttered them, 
and who in uttering them felt carried out of themselves, conveyed no 
definite significance beyond the fact that they were reverberations of one 
and the same ecsti^y — echoes waked in different oonsciousnessee by the 
same immense emotion. Such — as we gather from the notices of St. Luke, 
St. Peter, and St. Paul — was the “ Gift of Tougues.” And thus regarded, 
its strict accordance with the known laws of psychology * furnishes us with 
a fresh proof of the trutlifulness of the history, and shows us that no sign 
of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit could have been more natural, more 
evidential, or more intense. 

The city of Jerusalem at that moment was crowded by a miscellaneous 
multitude of Jews and Proselytes. It was inevitable that the awful sound 
should arrest the astonished attention, first of one, then of more, lastly of a 
multitude oJ| the inhabitants and passers-by. The age — an age which was in 

* xiv. 2. * xlv. 23, ov« 4povtrir ort ; 

» xiv. 9, 11, 17, 2fl-23, 26—28, 33, 40. 

^ So we infer from St. Paul’s furious, which find illustration In modem analogies. 
Archd. Stopford descrikos the “ unknown ^ngue” of the Irish Ke\'ivaliats in 1859 as “ s 
sound such as I iievei; hoard before, unoac%hly and unaccountable.” 

* Tliis simultaneity of utterance by i>cople under the same Impressions is recorded 
several times in the Acta of the Anostles. It was evidently analogous to, though not 
perhaps identical with '* glossolalia” — the eloquenoe of religious transport thrilling with 
rapture and oonviotion. 

* Compare in the Old Testament the cases of Saul, Ac. (1 Sam. x. 11 ; xviii. 10 ; icix. 
23, 2^. CTest le laugage brOlaut et myst^ieux de Pextase ” (De Preeseus6, i 355). 

^ m Acts iL 6 the words Ytvo/*Jytfv Si ravrtfv do not mean (tis in the £. V.) 

**iiow when this was noised abroad,” but ** when this sound occurred ” (of. j{xof, vear. 2 ; 
John Ui. 8 ; Kev. vi 1). It is evidently in allusion to the Mathrkol» CBee Herzog, 
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keen expectation of some divine event; the day — the great ^anniversary of 
Pentecost and of Sinai ; the hour — wlien people were alref ny beginning to 
throng the streets on their way to the Temple service — ^would all tend to swell 
the numbers, and intensify the feelings of the crowd. Up the steps which led 
outside the house to the upper room ” they would beg^ to make their 
way in twos and threes, and then to press in larger numbers, until Jlieir 
eagerness, their obtrusion, their exclamations of fear, surprise, admiration, 
insult, could not fail to break the spelL The Church for the first time found 
itself face to face with the world — a world loud iu its expressions of perplexity, 
ihrough which broke the open language of hate and scorn. That which fixed 
the attention of all the better portion of the crowd was the fact that these 

Galilaeans ” were magnifying, iu strange tongues, the mercies and power of 
0od. But most of the spectators were filled with contempt at what seemed 
to them to be a wild fanaticism. “ Those men,” they joeringly exclaimed, 
** have been indulging too freely in the festivities of Pentecost,^ They are 
drunk with sweet wine.”* 

It was the prevalence of this derisive comment which forced upon the 
Apostles the necessity of immediate explanation.* “The spirits of the 
prophets,” as St, Paul says, with that masculino praelical wisdom which in 
him 18 found iu eucli rare combination with burning enthusiasm, “ are subject 
unto the prophets.” * The Apostles wore at once able not only to calm'* their 
own exaltation, but also, even at this intense moment, to hush into absolute 
silence the overmastering emotion of their brethren. 13 *®^ 
would be fatal to their position as witnesses to a divine revelation if anything 
in their worship could, however insultingly, be represented as the orgiastic 
exhibition of undisciplined fervour. It was a duty to prove from the very 
first that the Christian disciple offered no analogy to tlie fanatical fakeer. 
Clearing the room of aU intruders, making a space for themselves at the top 
of the steps, where tlioy could speak in the name of the Iwethren to the surging 
throng who filkd the stieet, the Apostles came forward, and Peter 
assumed the office rx tliwir spokesman. Standing in an attitude, and 
speaking in a tone, wMch commanded attention,* he first begged for serious 
attention, and the crowd that their coarse suspicion was refuted at once 
by the fact that it was but nine o’clock. Ho then proceeded to explain to them 
that this was tho fulfilment of the prophecy of Joel that, among other signs 
and portents of the last days, there should be a sjiecial effusion of tho Spirit of 
God, like that of which they had witnessed tho manifestations. It was the 
object of the remainder of his speech to prove that ih^ Spirit had been 

* See Deut. xvi IL 

* cannot be “ new wine,” as in K.y., for Pentecost fell In June, and the 

vintage was in August. 

3 Acts ii. 15, ^ viroAafL^ai/<r«. There is a slight excuse for this insult, since 
spiritual emotion may produce effects similar to those which result from intCxioation (Bph. 
V. 18 ; 1 Sam. x. 10, 11 ; xviii. 10 — Heb., “raved”). Ck»mpare the Oerman expressieOf 
“ Em Gott-trunkener Mann.” 

* X Oor. xiv, ^ 


• Aote.ii 14^ ereMt • • 
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outpoured by same Jesus of Nazaretli^ whom they hadxuuled to the cross, 
hut whose resutrectiou and dellveranoe from the throes of death were fore- 
uhadowed in the Psalms of His glorious ancestor. 

The power with which this speech came home to the minds of the hearers ; 
the force and fearle^ess with which it was delivered by one who, not two 
months before, had been frightened, by the mere question of a curious girl, 
into the denial of his Lord ; the insight into Scripture which it evinced in men 
who so recently had shown themselves but * fools and slow of heart ’ to believe 
all that the prophets had spoken concerning Christ the three thousand who 
were at once baptised into a profession of the new faith — ^were themselves the 
most convincing proofs — proofs even more convincing than rushing wind, and 
strange tongues, and lambent flames — ^that now indeed the Promise of the 
Paraclete had been fulflUed, and that a new (son had begun in Gk>d’s deahogs 
with the world. 


CHAPTER VL 

BABLY PBKSECUTION8, 

^ It fills the Church of God ; it fills 
The sinittl world around ; 

Only in stubborn hearts and wills 
No place for it is found.’* — K eijlk. 

The life of those eaidy Christians was the poetic chiidliood of the Church in 
her earliest innocence. It was marked by simplicity, by gladness, by worship, 
by brotherhood. At home, and in their place of meeting, their lives were a 
perpetual prayer, their meals a perpetual love-feast and a perpetual eucharist. 
In the Temple they attended the public services with unanimous seal In the 
first impulses of fraternal joy many sold their possessions to contribute to a 
common stock. The numbers of the little community increased daily, and the 
mass of the people looked on them not only with toleran<5e, but with admira- 
tion and esteem . 

The events iiich followed all tended at first to strengthen tlieir position. 
The healing of the cripple in Solomon*8 porch; the bold speech of Peter 
afterwards ; the unshaken constancy with which Peter and John faced the fury 
of the Sadducees ; th^ manner in which aU the disciples accepted and even 
exalted in persecution, if it came in the fulfilment of their duties the power 

^ Acts ii. 22,Na^wpflupc, the Galibean form of Na^apaZof. * Luke xxiv. 25. 

* It is a very intereBtiiig fact that on the first sumiaons of Peter John before the 
Hierarchs, they were dismissed, with threats, indeed, and warnings, but unpunished, 
because the OounoU became convinced (KoruXafiotiryw . ) that they were ** unlearned aim 
knorant men ” (Acts iv. 13). The words, however, convey too contemptuous a notion to 
English readers. ’AyixKftfMret simply means that their knowledge of Jewish culture was 
^fined to the Holy S^ptures ; that they had never studied in rabbinic schools. 

The word Mediot {Hiwrp) ooours frequently in the Talmud, and expressee a position fir 
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with which they witneesed to the restirrectioii of their Lorfii ; the beautiful 
spectacle of their unauiinity ; the awful suddenness with which Ananias and 
Sapphire had boon stiicken down ; the signs and wonders which were wrought 
by the power of faith ; the zeal and devotion which nmrked their gatherings 
in Solomon’s porch, caused a rapid advance in the numbers and position of the 
Chiistitin brothers. As their influence increased, the hierarcluc clique, which 
at that time governed the body which still called itself the Sanhedrin, grew 
more and more alarwed. In spite of the populace, whose sympathy made it 
dangerous at that time to meddle with the followers of Jesus, they at last sum* 
moned the two loading Apostles before a solemn conclave of the Sanliodrin 
and senate.^ Probably, as at the earlier session, the whole priestly party were 
there — the crafty Annas, the worldly Caiaphas,® the rich, unscrupulous, money- 
ioving body of Kamhiths, and Phabis, and Kaiitheras, and Boethusim,® the 
Pharisaic doctors of the law, with Gamaliel at their head ; J olm, perhaps the 
celebrated Johanan BenZakkai;* Alexander, perhaps the wealthy brother of 
the learned Philo;* the same body who had been present at those secret, 
guilty, tumultuous, illegal meetings in which they lianded over the Lord Jesus 
to their B/oman executioners — wore again assembled, but now with something 
of misgiving and terror, to make one more supreme effort to stamp out the 
Galilajan heresy. 

The Apostles, when first hrouglit before tlie Sanhedrin, had been arrested 
in the evening by the Captain of the Temple, and had been released with 
strong threats, jiartly bocaiise the Sadduceos affected to^jiespise them, but still 
more because they did not know liow to gainsay the miracle of the healing of 
the cripple. The Apostles had then openly declared that they should bo 
compelled by the law of a liigher duty to disregard those thi*eats, and they 
had continued to loach to increasing thousands tliat doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion which filled the Sadducoes with the greatest jealousy. It w-as impossible 
to leave them unmolested in their career, and by the High Priest’s order they 
were thrust into prison. The Sanhedrin met at dawn to try them ; but when 
they sent for them to the i)rison they found that the Apostles wore not there, 
but that, delivered by an angel of the Lord,” they wore calmly teaching in 
the Tonq^le. In the deepest perplexity, the Saiihedrists once more despatched 

euperior to that of the am-fuiarets. The Hediot is one who, tliough not a .frequenter ol 
the schools, still i>ays deference to the authority of the Rabbis ; the arri-haartls ie one who 
hates and despises that authority. Hillcl was distinguished for his forbearing condesceU' 
sion towaids the ignoraiico of Jlcdiots {B(djha Metcia, f. 104, 1). Compare John rii. 15, 
“ How knowetb this man letters, haviwj never learmd f ” , 

* “Populus sanior quam qui praesunt *’ (Rengel). The use o/ the word ytfutvtrU in 
Acts V. 21 is somewhat perplexing, because we know nothin r of any Jewish “senate” 
apart from the Sanhedrin, and because if ytpovtrCa be taken in «vn etymolo^cal rather than 
a political sense, the Sanhedrin inclitded the elders (iv. 8 ; xxv. 15). It is imiwssible, in 
the obscurity of the subject, to distinguish between the political and the Talmudic San- 
hedrin. See Derenbourg {Paledine, 213), who thinks that Agrippa had been the ihsi to 
introduce Rabbis into the Sanhedrin. 

2 Both of these are mentioned as having been at the earlier meeting, and wo are 
probably intended to understand they were also present at this. 

• On these, see Life of Christ , ii., pp. 329 — 342, 

4 lightfoot, CenU Ghor» in Matt., cap, 15. * Jos. Aidd, xviU. 8, § L 
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iht Ldvitioal o^oer to arrest them, but this time without any tioleuee, which 
might lead to amgerous results. They ofl^ered no resistance, and were once 
more placed where their Lord had once stood — in the centre of that threaten- 
ing semicircle of angry judges. In reply to the High Priest’s indignant 
reminder of the warding they had roceived, St. Peter simply laid down the 
principle that when our duty to man clashes with our duty to God, it is €k>d 
that must be obeyed.^ The High Priest had said, “ Te want to bring upon us 
ihe blood of this man.” The words are an awful comment on the defiant cry, 

“ His blood be on ns, and on our children.” Then the Sanhedrin had not been 
afraid of Jesus ; now they were trembling at the vengeance which might yet 
be brought on them by two of the despised disciples. The jdirase is also 
remarkable as furnishing the first instance of tliat avoidance of tho name of 
Christ which makes the Talmud, in tho very same terms, refer to Him most 
frequently as Peloni^ — ‘‘so and so.” Peter did not aggravate the Priests’ 
alarm. He made no allusion to ihe charge of an intended vengeance; he 
only said that the Apostles, and the Holy Spirit who wrought in them, were 
witnesses to the resurrection and exaltation of Him whom they had slain. 
At those words the Sanhedrin ground tlieir teeth with rage, and began to 
advise another judicial murder, whi<*b would, on their own principles, have 
rendered them execrable to their countrymen, as an assembly given to deeds 
of bleed.® This disgrace was averted by the words of one wise man among 
them. How far the two Apostles wore protected by the animosities between 
the rival sects of Sadducecs and Pharisees we do not know, but it was 
certainly tho speech ef Gamaliel which saved them from worse results than 
that scourging by Jewish thongs — those forty stripes save one — which they 
received, and in which they exulted.* 

That speech of Gamaliel was not unworthy of a grandson of Hillel— of 
one of those seven who alone won the supreme title of Rabbanim^ — of one 
who subsequently became a President of the Sanhedrin. It has been strangely 
misunderstood. The supposed anachronism of thirty years in the reference to 
Thondas lias led the school of Baur to deny altogether the genuineness of the 
speech, but it has yet to be proved that the allusion may not have been 
perfectly correct. The notion that the speech was due to a secret leaning in 
favour of Christianity, and the tradition of the Clementine Recognitions, that 
Gamaliel was in heart a Christian,® have no shadow of probability in their 
favour, since every allusion to him in the Talmud shows that he lived and 

* Of. Plat. Apol. 28. mltrofiat Si finXXw ^ v^itr. *‘ It Were better for me to be 
called ‘ fool * all the days of my life, than to be made wicked before HorMakom^^ t.f., 
God ; literally “ the Pi^e {Edioih, oh. v. 6). 

® In Spaiu^ and Portuguese fulano (through tne Arabic). The designation otho hai ^ , 
“that raan,” is still more contemptuous, ro* ( Ycfhv) is used as tho contraction for ynxer, 
and is composed of ihe initial letters of an imprecation. 

» “The Sanhedrin is not to destroy life, but to save** {Simkedr^ 42 6), (See of 
Christy ii. 353, and tq/ra, Excursus VII, 

^ Dout. XXV. 2. 

* All the Babbans except Johanan Ben Zakkai were descendants of OamalieL 

* ThUo, Cod, Apocr,, p. 60L 
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diDd a Pharisee. Kor^ agam» is there the least ground for jSohrader’s in- 
dignation against his supposed assertion of the principle that4he success of a 
religion is a suflSicient test of its truth. We must romomber that only the 
briefest outline of his speech is g^ven, and all that Gamaliel seems to have 
meant was this — ‘ Let these men alone at present. As far as we can see, they 
are only the Tictims of a harmless delusion. There is nothing seditious in 
their practice, nothing subversive in their doctrines. Even if there were wo 
should have nothing to fear from them, and no need to adopt violent measures 
of precaution. Fanaticism and imposture are short-lived, even when backed 
by popular insurrection ; but in the views of these men there may be some* 
thing more than at present appears. Some germ of truth, some gleam of 
revelation, may inspire their singular enthusiasm, and to fight against this 
may be to figlit against God.* Gamaliel’s plea was not so much a plea for 
systematic tolerance as for temporary caution.^ Tlie day of open rupture 
between Judaism and Christianity was indeed very near at hand, hut it Imd 
not yet arrived. His advice is neither due to the quiescence of Fharisaio 
fatalism, nor to a ‘ fallacious laisaer alter view of tlio matter, which serves to 
show how low the Jews had sunk in theology and political sagacity if such 
was the counsel of their wisest.* * There was time, Gamaliel thought, to wait 
and watch the development of this new fraternity. To interfere with it 
might only lead to a needless embroilment between the people and the 
Sanhedrin. A little patience would save trouble, and indicate tbe course 
which should be pursued Gamaliel was sufficiently clear-sighted to have 
observed that the fire of a foolish fanaticism dies out if. it be neglected, and 
is only kindled into fury by premature opposition. Let those who venture to 
arraign the principle of the wise Kabbi remember that it is practically 
identical with the utterance of Christ, “Every plant, which my heavenly 
Father planted not, shall bo plucked up by the roots.”^ 

The advice was too sound, aud tbe authority of the speaker t/oo weiglity, 
to be altogether rejected. The Priests and Riibbis, tortured already with 
guilty anxiety as to the consequences of their judicial murder, renewed their 
futile command to the Apostles to preatdi no more in the name of Jesus, aud 
scourging them for disobedience to their former injunctions, let them go. 
Neither in public nor in private did the Apostles relax their exertions. Tho 
stiQ continued in Solomon’s porch; tho agapaa were still held in 
of the brethren. So far from being intimidated, the two Apostles 
only rejoiced that they were counted worthy of the honour of boing dis- 
honour^ for the name of Him on whom they believed. 

> Too much has, perhaps, been made of the Uv hSpAimv m contrasted with 
•tSi jice«<n) t(mr. w. 38, 39; cf. GaL i. % 9‘~(Beng. iSjff si conditionaliter ; tl Itrru^ 
si ort, eategorioe) — as though Gamaliel leaned to the latter view — ** woniach der gesetetc 
sweiU Fail ^ der dem Gamaliel wahrscheiulichere erscheint’* (Meyer). It merely 
means— If it should be from men, as results will idiow,’ and, a case which I at 
present suppose, from God.* (See Winer.) 

* Alford, following Schratler, Der Apostd Paulwt, 

3 See Matt. xv. 13. It was in this sense that Luther urged the advioe of Gamaliel 
l4[>on the Elector of Ol^dveSi 


^gatherings 
the houses 
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And here I panne for a moment to make a remark on the gronnda 
which haTO led mmiy modem critics to reject the authority of the Acts of the 
Apostles, and to set it down as a romance, written in the cause of reconciliation 
between Jndaising and Pauline Ohrisiians. My object in this volume is not 
controversiaL It has ^een my endeavour here, as in my Idfe of Christy to 
diffuse as widely as I can a clear knowledge of the Dawn of the Christian 
Faith, and to explain as lucidly as is in my power the bearing of its earliest 
docnments. But I have carefully studied the objections urged against the 
authenticity and the statements of the New Testament writings ; and I cannot 
forbear the expression of my astonishment at the baselessness of many of tlie 
hypotheses wldch have been accepted in their disparagement. Honesty of 
course demands that we should admit the existence of an error where such an 
error can be shown to exist ; but the same honesty demands the rejection of all 
charges against the accuracy of the sacred historian wliich rest on nothing 
betttfr tVian hostile pre]>OHscsHion. It se<niis to mo tliat writers like Baur and 
Zeller — in spite of their wide learning and great litei-ary acumen — often prove, 
by captious objections and >)y imliitercnco to counter considerations, the funda- 
mental weakness of their own system.^ Hausrath altogether rejects the 

' See Baur, Paul. 1. 85 ; Zeller. Die Apottdgcsch.f p. 134. Baur asserts that Gamaliel 
eould not have delivered the speech attributed to him becHuse of “the striking chrono- 
logical error in the ap];>eal to the example of Theudas.” And yet he does not offer any 
proof either that the Theudas here alluded to is identical with thGl’heudasof Josephus, or 
that Josephus must necetanril^f he pight and JSt. liuko necesnarily wrong. Zeller, while 
eiit>eriiig more fully into tlie di»eus«ion, set ms only to be struck by the resemblance 
between the two iiuju>storS| without allowing for the obvious diticrcnces in the accounts 
of them ; and be altacboH an extravagant iini^ortanec to the silence of Josephus about 
the uuirniKrt'tant movement of the earlier fanatic to whom Gamaliel is supposoci to allude ; 
nor does he notice the possdnlity, admitted even by a Jewish writer (Joat, ilesrh-. d. Jiui. 
ii, 76), tliat the 'Flicudiw of Gamaliel may be the fSiinon, a slave of Herod, of Jos. AntU 
xvii. 10, § 6 ; Tac. Ff. v. 0, On this ideutilication, see Souutag, i^tud. ti, Krit.^ 18.*i7, 
p. 022; and Hackett, ad l<n\ Again, critics of the Tiihiugen school point out tho 
supposed absurdity of believing that tlie Sanhedrin would admit “ a notable miracle 
and yet punish the men who p<‘rformed it. But this is to reason from the staiidjwint of 
inmiern times. Tlie Jews have never denied the miracles of Jes\is, but they have not on 
that account believed in His mission. Just os a inodoru l*n.»testant, familiar with the 
Itaeuliarities of nervou.s maladies, might accept the narrative of womlei ful cures i>erfonned 
at La Salette, witliout for a moment admitting the reality of tho VLHioii which is supposed 
to have consocratoil the phice, so the Jews freely admitted the rjosslbility of inconclusive 
miracles, which they attnbuted generally to kieJufuf (t.e., thaumaturgy, miracles wrought 
by luihallowed influence), or to nrn«. phantasuuiguna, or deception of the eyes. 
(Dercnbouj*g, Palest. 106, n, 3 ; 361, n. 1.) TIius they allowed miraculouB power to 
idols (A&Aocm Zara, f. 54, 2). There is a Talmudic anecdote (i>erhaps a sort of allegory 
on Ecclcs. X. 8) which exactly illustrates this ve^ point. R. Eliezer ben Dama was 
bitten by a serpent, and J^ob the min (t.e., diristian) offered to heal him in the name of 
Jesus, “Ben Dama, it is forbidden I” said his uncle, R. Ismael. “Let me do iO 
urged Jacob; “I will prove to you by the Law that it is allowable,” Before the 
Argument was over the sick man died. “Happy Ben Dama I ” exclaimed his uncle; 
‘ thou hast yielded thy soul in purity, without violating a precept of tho wise ” (AhkJiia 
of. 27, 6 ; 55, 1 ; Jer. Shtwbath, 14, 4), — When St. Luke makes Gamaliel speak of 
‘Judas of GiiliJee,” whereas Judas was born at Gamala, and commonly known as Judas 
the Gaidonite (ravWtTijv ivhPt Anti, xviii. 1, § 1), this trivial jieculiarity would 
imquestionably have been paraded by German critics as a proof of the unhutoricud 
character of tne speech, but for the fortunate accident Uiat Josephus, with reference to 
tte sphere of his activity, thiioe calls him 4 rsAJuuot (AnU, xviii 1, § 6; xx. 5, § 2f 
li. *7. in 8, § 1). 
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statetiiotit that Paul wa« “brought up at the feet of GamalieL^' on the grotind 
that Paul calls himself “ a zealot for the traditions of the whers, and must 
therefore liaTe belonged far rather to the school of Shaxnmai, He could not, 
according to this writer, haTe been trained by a Kabbi who was remarkable for 
his mildness and laxity. He accordingly assumes that^he author of the Acts 
only invents the relations between St. Paul and Gamaliel in order to confer a 
sort of distinction upon the former, when the fame of Gamaliel the Second, 
founder of the school of Jabue, kept alive, in the second century, the fame of 
his grandfather, Gamaliel the Elder.^ Now of what value is a criticism which 
contemptuously, and I may even say caliimnionsly, contradicts a writer whose 
accuracy, in matters wliere it can be tlioroughly tested, receives striking con- 
firmation from the most opposite sources P It would have been rightly con- 
sidered a very trivial blot on St. Luke’s accuracy if he had fallen into some 
slight Confusion about the enrolment of Quirinus, the tetrarchy of Abilene, 
the Ethnarch under Aretas, the Asiarclis of Ephesus, the “Prsetors*’ of 
Philippi, the “ Politarchs ” of Tliessalonica, the “ Protos ” of Malta, or the 
question whether “ Propraetor, ** or “ Pro-consul,” was, in the numerous 
changes of those days, the exact official title of the Roman Governor of 
Cyprus or Corinth. On several of these points ho has been triumphantly 
charged with ignorance and error ; and on all those points his minute exacti- 
tude has been completely vindicated or rendered extremely probable. In every 
histori(?al allusion — as, for instance, the characters of Gallio, Felix, Festus, 
Agrippa II., Ananias, the famine in the days of Claudius, the decree to expel 
Jews from Homo, the death of Agrippa I,, the rule of Aretas at Damascus, the 
Italian hand, &c. — he has been shown to be perfectly faithful to facts. Are we 
to charge him with fraudulent assertions about Paul’s relation to Gamaliel on 
the questionable supposition that, after reaching the age of manhood, the pui>ii 
deviated from his teacher’s doctrines ? * Aro wo, on similar grounds, to charge 
Diogenes Laertius with falsehood when he tells us that Antistheues, the Cynic, 
and Aristippus, the Cyrenaic, were both of them pupils of Socrates ? A re- 
markable anecdote, which will be quoted farther on, has recorded the terrible 
quarrel between the parties of Rabbi Eliezer and Rabbi Joshua, of whom the 
former is called a Shamniaite, and the latter a Hillelite and yet both of tlicin 
wore pupils of the same Rabbi, the celebrated Hillelite, R. Johaflan Ben Zaceai. 
Such instances might be indefinitely multiplied. And if so, wli&t becomes of 
Hausrath’s criticism P Like many of tbe Tubingen theories, it crumbles into 
dust.* 

* Ha-zaken, as he is usually called. 

^ Turning to Budeheus, Philos, Hehraeorum (1720), I ISnd that he answered this 
objection long ago. An interesting anecdote in PcrarhCth^ f. l(f>, 2, shows that the 
natural kindness of Oamaliel was too strong for the seventy of his own teiMihing. 

^ Jer. Shahf}athf i. 7. 

* See Excursus “ Gamaliel and the School of Thbingeo.” 
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8T. STEPHEN AND THE HELLENISTS. 

CHAPTER Vn. 

THE DIASPOBA: HEBBAISM AND HELLENISM. 

TiJitok oi/K t<m ftfSlus r^s olKOVfjL4yr)s J(r ot» TrapaSeSfKrcu rovro rh 

p.4\^ (suf) iwiKparfiToi wr* avrao. — S tuabo, ap. Jos. Anti, xiv, 7, § 2. (Of. Philo, 
Leg. ad Oaium, 36.) 

The graduiJ change of relation between tlie Jews and the Christians was an 
inevitable result of the widening boundaries of the Church. Among the 
early converts were “ Grecians,” as well as “ Hebrews,” and this fact naturally 
led to most important oonsecjuences, on which hinged the historic future of 
the Christian Faith, 

It is not too much to say that any real comprehension of the work of 
St. Paul, and of the course of events in the days after Christ, must depend 
entirely on our insight into the difference between these two classes of Jews. 
And this is a point which has been so cursorily treated that we must here 
pause wliile we endeavour to see it in its proper light. 

Wlfen the successive judgments, first of the Assyrian, then of the Baby- 
lonian captivity, had broken all hopes of secular ix)wer and all thoughts of 
secular pride in the hearts of the Jews, a wholly different impulse was given 
to the current of their life. Settled in the countries to which they had been 
transplanted, allowed the full rights of citizenship, finding free scope for their 
individual energies, they rapidly developed that remarkable genius for com- 
merce by which they have been characterised in all succeeding ages. It was 
only a wretched handful of the nation — compared by the Jewish writers to 
the chaff of the wheat — ^who availed themselves of tlie free permission of 
Oyms, and subsequent kings of Persia, to return to their native landJ The 
remainder, although they jealously preserved their natioimlity and their tra<li- 
tions, made tlieir homes in every land to which tliey liad been di-ifted by the 
wave of conquest, and gradually multiplying until, as Josephus tolls us,^ they 
crowded every corner of the habitable globe, formed tliat 'great and remark- 
able body which continues to be known to this day as “ the Jews of the 
Dispersion,”* 

' Of the whole natl(^ only 42,360 returned : and as the separate items of the return- 
ing families given by mra and Nehemiah only amount to 30,000, it was precariously 
conjectured by the Jews that the surplus consisted of members of the ten ^bes. As a 
lx>dy, however, the ten tribes were finally and absolutely absorbed into the nations — not 
improbably of Semitic origin — among whom they were scattered (Jos. AntL xL 5, § 2 ; 
2 Esdr. nii. 45). Such expressions as rb &ueejt«4>vAor of James i. 1; Acts xxvi, 7, point 
rather to past reminiscences, to patriotic yearnings, and to the sacr^y-treasured genea- 
logi^ records of a very few families, than to any demoiustrable reality. Of the priestly 
families only four courses out of the twenty-four returned (Ezra ii. 36--^). 

* Jos. Anti, xiv. 7, § 2. 

* The word is first found in this sense in Deut. xxviii. 25 ; Ps. oxlvii ** He ahaQ 
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This Dispersion of the Chosen People was one of thoi^^ three vast and 
world- wide events in which a Christian cannot but see the hand of God so 
ordering the course of history as to prepare the world for the Revelation of 
His Son. (i.) The immense field covered by the conquests of Alexander gave 
ta the civilised world a Unity of Language, without wl^ich it would have been, 
humanly speaking, impossible for the eiirliost preachers to have made known 
the good tidings in every land which tliey traversed, (ii.) The rise of the 
rioman Empire created a Political Unity which reflected in every direction the 
doctrines of the new faitli. (iii.) The dispersion of the Jews prepared vast 
multitudes of Greeks and Homans for tlie Unity of a pure Morality and a 
monotheistic Faith. The Gospel emanated from the capital of Judaea ; it 
was preached in the tongue of Athens ; it was diffused through the empire 
of Rome : the feet of its earliest missionaries traversed, from the Euphrates 
to tlie Pillars of Hercules, the solid structure of undeviating roads by whidi 
the Roman legionaries — ‘‘ those massive hammers of the whole earth 
made straight in the desert a highway for our God. Semite and Aryan had 
been unconscious instruments in the hands of Qo<i for the spread of a rdigloa 
which, in its first beginnings, both alike detested and despised. The lettors 
of Hebrew and Greek and liatin inscribed above the cross were the prophetic 
and unconscious testimony of throe of the world’s noblest languages to the 
undying claims of Him who sufl'erod to obliterate the animosities of the 
nations wliich spoke them, and to unite them all together in the one great 
Family of God. 

This contact of Jew with Greek was fruitful of momentous consequences 
both to the Aryan and the Semitic race. It is true that the enormous dif- 
ferences between the morals, the habits, the tendencies^ the religfious systems, 
the whole tone of mind and view of life in these two great human families, 
inspired them with feelings of mutual aversion and almost detestation. Out 
of the chaos of struggling interests which followed the death of Alexander, 
there gradually emerged two great kingdoms, the Egyptian aud the Syrian, 
ruled respectively by the Ptolemies and the Soleucids. These dynasties ha<i 
inherited the political conceptions of the great Macedonian conqueror, and 
desired to produce a fusion of the heterogeneous elements included in their 
government. Both alike turned their eyes to Palestine, which became the 
theatre of their incessant contentions, and which passed alternately under the 
sway of each. The Ptolemies, continuing the policy of Alexander, did their 
utmost to promote the immigration of Jews into Egypt. The Seleucids, both 
by force and by various political inducements, settled them as largely as they 
could in their western cities. Alike the Lagid® and the Seleucid® knew the 
value of the Jews as quiet and order-loving citizens. To the shores of the 

gather together the outcasts ('ITT^ ; LXX., roc «ia<rjropav) of Israel.” It is also found in 
2 Maoo. i 27, “ Gather together those that are scattered from us, deliver them that servo 
among the heathen.” They were originally called Bcnf OcUootika (Ezra yi. 1C). In John 
vii. 35, Suuriropay riav ‘Exx^vuiv means the Jews scattered over the Greek world. Tha 
only other passages where it oootirs in the N.T, are James i 1 ; 1 Pet i X, 

1 Bhairp, MoiL CuUurg, 
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HediteTmnean flodced an #reA>4iicrea6ing multitode of Gireek merchaiits and 
Greek colonist^ ** The torrent of Greek immigration eoon met the torrrent 
of Jewish emigration. Like two rivers which poured their differently 
coloured waves into the same basin withont mixing with one another, thene 
two peoples cast themselves on the young Macedonian cities, and there simul* 
tantonsly established themselves withont intermixture, continually separab)d 
by the irreconcilable diversity of their beliefs and cnstoms, tliough continually 
flung into connexion by community of business and by the uniform legislation 
which protected their interests.”^ 

The effect of this on the Greek was less marked and less memorable than 
its effect on the Jew. Judaism was more Hellenised by the contact than 
Hellenism was Judmsed. There can be no more stiiking proof of this fact 
than the total loss by the “ Sons of the Dispersion of their own mother 
tongue. That the effects on the Pagan world wore less l^enoficial than might 
have been anticipated was, in groat measure, the fault of the Jews themselves. 
That sort of obtrusive humility which so often marks a race which has nothing 
to live on but its memories, was mingled with an invincible prejudice, a rooted 
self-esteem, an unconcealed antipathy to those of alien race and religion, which, 
combined as it was with commercial habits by no means always scrupulous, 
and a success by no means always considerate, alienated into disgust the very 
sympifthies which it should have striven to win. The language in which the 
Jews are spoken of by the writers of the Empire — a language exx>ressivo of 
detestation mingled with curiosity — sufficiently accounts for the outbreaks of 
mob violence, from v^iich in so many ages they have been liable to suffer. 
These outbreaks, if not connived at by tlie governing authorities, were too 
often condoned. Yet, in spite of this, the influence insensibly exercised by 
the Jews over the heathen among whom they lived was full of important 
consequences for Christianity. ** Victi,** says Seneca, " victoribris leges dede- 
rwnt.’* The old Paganism was, in intellectual circles, to a great extent effete. 
Great Pan was dead. Except in remote country districts, the gods of Olympus 
wore idle names. In Rome the terrors of Tartarus wore themes for a school- 
boy’s laughter. Religion had sunk into a state macliinery.® Tlie natural 
consequences followed. Those minds which were too degraded to feel the 
need of a religjon were content to wallow, like natural brute beasts, in the 
Stygian pool of a hideous immorality. Others became the votaries of low 
foreign superstitions,’ or the dupes of every variety of designing charlatans. 
But not a few were attracted into the shadow of vhe sjmagogue, and tho 
majority of these wdiro women,* who, restricted as was their influence, yet 

* Reuia, Thiol, ChrU, L i. 93; and in Herzog, Cyclop, av. Hellenism.” On this 
Isopolity see Jos. c. Ap, ii. 4. 

’ Bee Juv. ii 149 ; Boissler, La Rdigion Bomainty L 374 — 150 and contra Friedl&nder, 
Sittengeseh. Homs, (who goes tro far). 

3 Beoause these presented vaguer and more shadowy ooneeptions of the Divine, more 
poBsible to grasp than gross oonorete images (see Hauarath. NeuL Zeitg, ii, 76), and 
beoause Greek religion was too gay for a sick and suffering world (Apul. Metam, xL, pamm). 
Bee Cat. x. 26; Ov. F, Iv. 809 j A. A. h 78; Juv. vt 489, 523; Tac. Asm. xvh 6, &c. 

* The important part played by these proselytes (who are ahm oalled 
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could not fail to draw the attention of their doxnesiio ciridee to the belief 
which they had embraced. In every considerable city of thr^ Boman Empire 
the service of the synagogue was held in Greek, and these services were 
perfectly open to any one who liked to be present at them. Greek, too, 
became emphatically the language of Christianity. Multitudes of early con- 
verts had been Jewish proselytes before they became Clfristian disciples. Jliey 
passed from the synagogue of Hellenists into the Church of Christ. 

The influences exercised by the Dispersion on the Jews themselves were, 
of course, too varied and multitudinous to be summed up under one head ; yet 
we may trace two consequences which, century after century, worked in 
opposite directions, but each of which was deeply marked. On the one hand 
they became more faithful to their religion ; on the other more cosmopolitan 
in their views. Although they made their home in the heathen countries to 
which they had been removed by conquest, or had wandered in pursuit of 
commerce, it must not be supposed that they were at all ready to forfeit their 
nationality or abandon their traditions. On the contrary, the great majority 
of them clung to both with a more desperate tenacity. In the destruction of 
their independence they had recognised the retribution throatonod in tliat 
long- neglected series of prophecies which had rebuked them for their idola- 
tries. Of all polytheistic tendencies the Jew was cured for ever, and as 
though to repair past centuries of rebellion and indifferonce — as though to 
earn the fulfilment of that great promise of an Anointed Deliverer which was 
the centre of all their hopes— they devoted themselves with all the 'ardour of 
their self-couscious pride to keep the minutest observffjces of tlicir Law and 
ritual. Their faitlifuliit^ss— a complete contrast to their old apostasies — was 
due to the work of the Sophertm. or Scribes. It was towards Jerusalem tliat 
they worshipped; it was to the Sanhedrin of Jernsiilem that they looked 
for legal decisions; it was from the Amoratm and Tanaim of Jerusalem 
that they accepted all solutions of casuistical difficulties; it was from 
Jerusalem that were flasliod the fire-signals which announced over many lands 
the true date of the new moons ; it was into the treasury of Jerusalem that 
they poured, not only the stated Temple-tribute of half a shekel, but gifts far 
more costly, which told of their unsliaken devotion to the churcli of their 
fathers. It was in Jerusalem that they maintained a special synagogue, and 
to Jerusalem that tliey made incessant pilgrimages.^ The hatred, the sus- 
picion, the contempt created in many countries by the exclusiveness of their 
prejudices, the peculiarity of their institutions, the jealousy of their successes, 
only wedded them more fanatically to the observance qf their Levitical rules 
by ^ving a tinge of martyrdom to the fulfilment of obligations. It became 

titXaptli) may be seen In Acts x. 2; xiii. 43 ; xvi. 14, Ao., and pastvau Owing to the 
painful and, to Hellenic imagination, revolting rite of circumcision, women were more 
frequently converted to Judaism than men. Josephus (jB. J . xl 20, § 2) tells us that 
nearly all the women of Damascus had adopted Jutmism ; and even in the first century 
three celebrated Eabbis were sons of heathen mothers who had embraced ^ faith of 
Moses (Derenbourg, Palest,, p. 223). 

> Philo, Legat, 36 ; m Flaoc, 7 ; Jos. Antt. xvL 6, §7 ; xriiL 9, § 1 ; CIc. j»n> JlocB. 
SB; Shekalim, 7, 4; Hashema, 2, 4. 
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with tliem a pmnt of conscieiioe to xnaintam the institntioiis which their 
heatlion neighbirars attacked with erery weapon of raillery and scorn. Bat 
these very circnmetances tended to produce a marked degeneracy of the 
religious spirit. The idolatry, which in old days had fastened on the visible 
symbols of alien deitjps, only assumed another form when concentrated on 
the (iead-letter of documents, and the minute ritualism of service. Gradually, 
among vast masses of the Jewish people, religion sank almost into 
fetichism. It lost all power over the heart and conscience, all its tender 
love, all its inspiring warmth, all its illuminating light. It bound the 
nation hand and foot to the corpse of meaningless traditions. Even the 
ethics of the Mosaic legislation were perverted by a casuistry which was at 
once timid in violating the letter, and audacious in superseding the spirit. 
In the place of moral nobleness and genial benevolence, Judaism in its 
docacleiice bred only an incapacity for spiritual insight, a self-satisfied ortho- 
doxy, and an offensive pride. It enlisted murder and falsity in defence of 
ignorant Sliibboleths and useless forms. The difference between the ideal 
Jew of earlier and later times can only be measured by the difference 
between the moral principles of the Law and the dry precedents of the 
Mishna — by the difference which separates the Pentateuch from the Talmnd, 
the Book of Erodus from the Ahhoda Zara} 

Bufr wliile it produced these results in many of the Jewish communiiies, 
there were others, and there were special individuals in all communities, in 
whom the influence of heathen surroundings worked very diffenmtly. There 
were many great an(f beautiful lessons to be learnt from the bett-er aspects 
of the heatlion world. If there was a grace that radiated from Jerus^em, 
there were also gifts which brightened Athens. The sense of beauty — ^the 
exquisitenoss of art. — the largeness and clearness of insight — the perfection 
of literary form which characterised the Greek of the ago of Pericles, had 
left the world an immortal heritage ; and Rome Lad her own lessons to teach 
of dignity, and law, and endurance, and colonisation, and justice. Commerce 
is eminently cosmopolitan. The Jewish Captivity, with the events which 
followed it, made the Jews a commercial people. This innate tendency of 
the race had been curbed, first by the Mosaic legislation,* then by the influence 
of the propLetb, But when those restrictions had bt^en providentially re- 
moved, the Jew flung liimsolf with ardour into a career from which he had 
been hitherto restrained. So far from regarding as identical the notions of 
“ merchant^’ and “ Canaanite,”^ tho Rabbis soon began to sing the praises of 
• 

^ “The author of the Pentateuch and the Tanaim moved in different worlds of ideas’* 
(Kuenen, iii. 201). 

Dent. xvi. 16, 17 ; Lev. xxv. ; Ps. evii. 2.*^. See Jos. r. Ap. i. 12. The chapter 
begins with the remark, toiVwi* out# olKovfimt» tra^xiXtoi' o«Vt’ c/xiropt«uc 
ralftrpbf «AAotK 3ia rovTtui/ Munk {Palest.^ p. makes Home excellent I'eumrks 

on this subject, showing that commerce would not only have encouiaged intercourse with 
the heathen, but would also have disturbed the social equilibrium at which Moses aimed, 
BO that it was impossible as long as the Law was rigidly observed (Hoe. xii. 8 ; Amoa viii. 
^—6, Ac.). 

• Targom of Jonathan (Zech. xiv, ah 
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trade. ** There can be ne worse occupation than agrienltnre I ” said Eleaw* 
“ All the fanning in the world will not make you so remdierative as com- 
pprce,” said Babh ^ as he saw a oomdeld bowing its golden ears under the 
summer breeze.^ So easy is it for a people to get over an archaic legislation 
If it stands in the way of their interests or inclinations 1 The Mosaic restrio* 
tions upon commerce were, of course, impracticable in 'dealing with Gbntiles, 
and in material successes the Jews found something, at any rate, to make up 
to them for the loss of political independence. The busy intercourse of 
('.ties wrought a further change in their opinions. They began to see tlmt 
t "od never meant th(3 nations of the W(»rld to stand to each other in the posi- 
Lion of frantic antagonism or jealous isolation. A Jerusalem Rabbi, ignorant 
i.)f everything in ht‘aven and earth and under the earth, except his own 
Halecha, might talk of all the rest of the world promiscuously as an 
“ elsewhere ” of no importance ; ^ but an educated Alexandrian Jew would 
be well aware that the children of heathen lands had received from their 
I'a tiler’s tenderness a share in the distribution of His gifts. The silent and 
imperceptible influences of life are often the most permanent, and no 
amount of exclusiveness could entirely blind the more intelligent sous of 
the Dispersion to the merits of a richer civilisation. No Jewish boy familiar 
with the sights and sounds of Tarsus or Antioch could remain unaware that 
all wisdom was not exhausted in the trivial discussions of the Rabbits ; tlmt 
there was something valuable to the human race in the Greek (Htience which 
Jewish nescience denounced as thaumatuigy ; that there might be a better 
practice for the reasoning powers than an interminaC^lo application of the 
Middoth of Hillel ; in short, that the development of humanity involves 
larger and diviner duties than a virulent cliampionship of the exclosiye privi- 
leges of the Jew.** 

We might naturally have conjectured that those wider sympathies would 
specially bo awakened among those Jews wlio were for the first time brought 
inh) close contact with the great peoples of tlio Aryan race. That contact 
was first effected by tlio conquests of Alexander. Ho settled 8,000 Jews in 
the Thebais, and the Jews formed a tliird of the population of his new city of 
Alexandria. Largo niuiiliers were brought from Palestine by Ptolemy L, and 
they gradually siu-cad from Egypt, not only over “the parts of i Libya about 

* Kabh was a contemporary of Kiibbl (Judah the Holy), and waa *'Haad of the 
Captivity.” 

2 Yehhamm, f. fv*?, 1. 

* ywS rrr^n, “ outside the land ” (Frankl, Je%M in the Eagt, ii. Bomethlnii; liko th« 
French Ul-has. 

^ Many of the Rabbis rej^ded the Gentiles as little V>etter than so much fuel for the 
fires of Gehenna. K. Joie construes Isa. xxxiii. 12, “ .tVnd the peoples shall be a bwmitu} 
like Jtahh Kar .SliOo eAi>l:tiii<'d it “that they should be buint because of their 

neglect of the liiiw, which was written uiK>n lime.” (8ee the curious in JSotaht 

f. 2.) Rut the Hellenist would soon learn to feel that— 

“ Ai) knowledge is not couch'd in Moses’ Law, 

The Pentateuch, or what the Prophets wrote ; 

The (hmtiles also know, and write, and teach 

T<» admiration, taught by Nature’s light ”--MrL«>ir, Pwf, 1^;, fcr, 01. 
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OyroTie/* but along the whole Mediterranean co^t of Africa.' Selencus 
Kicaior, after t^ battle of Ipsus, removed them by thousanda from Babylonia, 
to such cities as Antioch and Selencia; and, when ^ their progress and pros- 
perity were for a time shaken by the senseless persecutions of Antiochna 
Epiphanes, they scattered themselves in every direction until there was hardly 
a seaport or a commercial centre in Asia Minor, Macedonia, Greece, or tlio 
Islands of the iEgean, in wliich Jewish communities wore not to be found. 
The vast majority of these Jewish settlers adopted the Greek language, and 
forgot that Aramaic dialect wliich had been since the Captivity the language 
of their nation. 

It is to those Greek-speaking Jews that the term Hellenist mainly and 
prox>orly refers. In the New Testament there are two words, Hellen and 
Jlellenistea, of which the first is rendered ‘‘ Greek,' ’and the second “ Grecian.” 
The word Greek ” is used as an antithesis either to “ barbarians ” or to 
*‘Jew8.*’ In the first ease it means all nations which spoke the Greek 
language;® in the second case it is equivalent to “ Gentiles.”® The meaning 
of the word Helltmist or “ Grecian ” is wholly different. As far as the form 
is concerned, it moiius, in the first instance, ouo who “ Grd)ci8e8 ” in language 
or mode of life, and it points to a difference of training and of circumstaii c^^s, 
not to a difference of race.'* It is therefore r(‘served as the proper antithesis, 

not to ^ Jews,” — since vast nuraU}rsof the Hellenists were Jews by birth, 

but to strict ” Hebrews.” The word occurs but twice in the New Testament,® 
and in both cases is used of Jews who had embraced Christianity but wlio 
spoke Greek and us<tl the Septuagint version of the Bible instead of the 
original Hebrew or the Chaldaic Targura of any Interpreter.® 


\ See Philo, c. FI, H. 52;? ; Jos. Antt. xiv. 7, § 2 ; Dr. Dentsch in Kitto’s Oyd., s.p. 
** Difs[>t*r8ion ; ” and (Jaiion Westcott in Smitn’s Bible Du'L 

3 Seo Acts xviii. 17 ; 1 Cor. i. 22, 2;?; Jloin. i. 14. Tin* emiss.-irios of Abganis— if such 
they were — who ajiplied to Philip wlien they wislied to see Jesus were “Greeks,” not 
“Grecians ” (John xii. 20). 

® liom. i. 16 ; ii. 9; iii. 9; 1 Cor. x. 32; Gal. ii. ,3. Ac. Thus in 2 Macc. iv, 13, 
’FAAi/vior/xbs is equivalent to aXAiKt>i;Ac<r(x6« ; ainl in iv. 10, 15 ; W. 9, ra 'KAAifiajca means 
Paganism mid in Isa. ix. 12, “ PhilistineB ” is rendered by the LXX. 'EAAnpac 

^ Cf. Xen. A nab, vii. 3, 12. j v s. 

* Acts vi. 1 ; ix. 29. In xi. 20 the true reading is’KAAijra^. 

* Some of thti Hehraising Hellenists hated even the Sej »tu agin t (Geiger, Urschr. 419 
439 ; Zunz, OotCisd, Tort. 95). The various classes of Chris, tians may be’ tabulatkl hb 
follows ; — 


Christians. 

I 


ClrcumcisetL 


Uneireimielscd. 


Hebraists. HoUenists. “ Prosclytea of 

I Kiglit( 

e.ff Nicolas, 
Acts vL 5. 

Strict Liberal. Judaic. Lili'ral. 

Certain Peter, (flala- (Haga- 

,froto AetsxiS. chlsU.) dists.) 

James '* Actsix. Paul. 

OftL ii. 11 2d. 


“Promlytes of HcAthen 

tlie Gate." Couvertsi, 

e.g. Cornelius, ^g. Trophiuiua, 
Acta X. SL Acts xxi. Sift. 
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Now this HoUenism expressed many shades of difference, ^and therefore the 
exa^t meaning of the word Hellenist varies with the cirenmstanoes under which 
it is used. The accident of language might make a man, technically speaking, 
a Hellenist, when politically and theologically he was a Hebrew; and this 
must have been the condition of those Hellenists whet disputed against the 
arguments of St, Paul in his first visit to Jerusalem.^ On the other hand, the 
name might imply tliat alienation from the system of Judaism, which in some 
Jews extended into positive apostasy, and into so deep a sliame of their 
Jewish origin, as to induce them, not only in the days of Jason and Menelaus,* 
but even under the Herods, to embrace the practices of the Greeks, and even 
to obliterate the external sign of their nationality.® Others again, like the 
astute Herodian princes, were hyjiocrites, who played fast and loose with 
their religion, content to oe scrupulous Jews at J erusalem, while they could 
bo shameless heathen at Berytus or Cscsarea. But the vast majority of 
Hellenists lay between these extremes. Contact with the world had widehed 
their intelligence and enabled them so far to raise their heads out of the heavy 
fog of Jewish scholasticism as to distinguish between that which was of 
eternal and that which was but of transient significance. Far away from 
Jerusalem, where alone it was possible to observe the Levitical law, it was a 
natural result that they came to regard outward symbols as merely valuable 
for the sake of inward truths. To this class belonged the wisest members of 
the Jewish Dispersion. It is to them that we owe the Septuagint translation, 
the writings of Philo and Josephus, and a large cycle of historical, poetic, and 
apocryphal literature. Egypt was the main centre of this Gncco-Jewish 
activity, and many of the Jews of Alexandria distinguished themselves in the 
art, the learning, and the accomplishments of the Groei^S.* It is hardly to be 
wondered at tliat these more iut-ellectual Jews were not content wi^h an 
infructuose Rabbinism, It is not astonisliing that they desired to repro8e.nt 
the facts of their history, and the institutions of their religion, in such an 
aspect as should least waken the contempt of the nations among whom they 
lived. ^ But although this might be done with perfect honesty, it tended, no 
doubt, in some to tlie adoption of unauthorised additions to their history, and 
unauthorised explanations of their Scriptures — in one word, to that style of 

> Acte ix. 29. 

3 See 2 Macc. iv. 13, seqq,, “ Now such wan the height of Greek fMhions, and inoresM 
of heathenish manners, tlirough the exceeding profaneness of Jason, that ungodly wretch, 
and no high priest, . . . that the priests, . . . despising the temple, . . . haartened to 
be partakers of the unlawful allowance in the place of exercise, after the game of Discus 
called them forth,” kc, rrrtrvn ]v m!)Vo, *‘the abominable kingfdom of Javan,” is an ex- 
pression which stereotypes the hatred for Greek fashions. 

3 effonraaMb? (1 Oor. vii. 18). Tlio condition of a (1 Macc. 1 15 ; Jos. Antf. xil. 
5, § 1). (On Judaic Hellenism, see Ewald, Gesch, v. § ii. 4.) 

* Thus, an Ezekiel wi'ote a tragedy on Moses ; aiiother, Plvilo, wrote an Epic on 
Jerusalem ; Theodotus, a trage<ly on the llape of Dina; Demetrius and Eupoleinos wrote 
secular liistory. The story of Susanna is a novelette. But the feeling of stiicter Jews 
W£is sternly opposed to these forms of liteniry activity. In the letter of Aristeas we are 
told that Theoi»onipus was struck with madness, and Theodektes with blindness, for 
otlenccs in this direction (Hauarath, JS'etd. Zeitg. ii. 130). 

* Such was the main object of Josephus in his Ant'UpiMim, 
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exegesis wMcE, siisiie it deduced anything ont of anything, nnlMed the real 
significance of the sacred records.^ l^or can we be surprised that this Alex* 
andrian theosophy — ^these allegoric interpretations — this spirit of toleration 
for the Pagan systems by which they were enrrounded — ^were regarded by the 
stricter Jews as an incipient revolt from Mosaism thinly disguised under a 
hybrid phraseology.* Hence arose the antagonism between advanced Hellenists 
and the Hebrews, whose whole patriotic existence had concentrated itself upon 
the Mosaic and Oral Law. The severance between the two elements became 
wider and wider as the Jews watched the manner in which Christianity 
spread in the Qcntile world. The consciousness that the rapidity of that 
diffusion was due, not only to the offer of a nobler faith, but also to the 
loosening of an intolerable yoke, only made their exclusiveness more obstinate. 
It was not long before the fall of Jerusalem that there took place in the school 
of R. Hananiah Ben Hiskiah Ben Garon, that memorable meeting at which 
eighteen ordinances were resolved upon, of which it was the exclusive object 
to widen the rift of difference between Jews and Pagans. Those ordinances, 
to which the Mishna only ^udes, are found in a ba/ralia supplemental 
addition *’) of R. Simeon Bon Johai in the second century, and they consist of 
prohibitions which render impossible any interchange of social relations 
betwoen^ews and heathen. It was in vaip that R. Joshua and the milder 
Hillelites protested against so dangerous a bigotry. The quarrel passed from 
words to blows. The followers of Hillol wore attacked with swords and lances, 
and some of thorn wereJkilled. “ That day,'’ says the Jerusalem Talmud, “was 
as disastrous to Israel as the one on which they niado the golden calf but it 
seemed to be a general opinion that the eighteen resolutions could not be 
rescinded even by LliiXa himself, because the discussion had been closed by 
bloodshed; and they were justified to the national conscience by the savage 
massacres which had befallen the Jews at Beth-sliau, Cfesarea, and Damascus.* 
The feelings of Jews towards Pagans were analogous to the hatred of 
Hebrews to Hellenists. In later days the Christians absorbed the entire fury 
of that detestation which had once burned Lq the Jewish heart against 
Hellenism. When a question arose as to the permissibility of burning the 
Gospels and other books of the Christians {Minim), considering how frequently 

* The view# of these liberal Hellenists may be seen re})re8onte(i in the works of the 
pseudo-Aristeas, the pseudo-Aiiatobulus, and in the verses of I'hocylides (Kuenen, 
IbJigion of Israel^ iii. 180). It wtia the aim of an entire cycle of literature to prove that 
all Greek wisdom was derived from Jewish sources, and the naiiics of Orpheus and the 
Sibyl were frequently gi\||in to Jewish forgeries ajid interpolations (Clem. Alex. Strom, 
V. 4 ; Eiiseb. Frnep. Evang, vii. 14 ; viii. 10 ; xiii. 12). Bel and the Dragon, the Epistle 
of Jeremiah, the letter of p^udo-Herachtus, &c., belong to this class of writings. See 
too Wisd. of Solomon x. — xii ; Jos. c, Ap, ii 30; Hausrath, N, Zeitgesch, ii. 100, tq, 
Josephus says that Pythagoras borrowed from Moses (c. Ap. i. 22). 

^ Such Hebraising Hellenisfcs ore the author of “ the Epistle of Jeremiah,” and (on the 
whole) of Wisdom (see viL 22, sco., xiii. — xix.). “The Libend Hellenists spirituali^ and 
Volatilised the wall of partition between Jews and Pagans,” so that, although Philo said 
that the wall should still be kept up, it is not surprising to find that his nephew, tho 
IVocurator Tiberius Alexander, had abandoned Judaism (Jos. AnU, xx. 5. § 2 : Kuenen, 
ofltrad, iii.). 

* ShabboAt b 7} Gr&ts, iii 404; Berenbourg, p. 274. 
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they eontained the name of God, “May I lose my son, ^ exclaimed Babbi 
Tai‘phon, “ if I do not fling these books into the fire when they come into my 
hands, name of God and all A man chased by a murderer, or threatened by 
a serpent’s bite, ought rather to take refuge in an idol’s temple than in the 
houses of the Minhn, for these latter know the truth and deny it, whereas 
idolaters deny God because they know Him not.” ^ 

Such, then, being the feelings of the Palestinian Jews with regard to e%"ery 
approach towards idolatry, the antagonism between them and the more liberal 
Hellenists rose from the very nature of things, and was so deeply rooted" that 
we are not surprised to find a trace of it even in the history of the Church ; — 
for the earliest Chrisliaiis — ^tlie Apostles and disciples of Jesus — were almost 
exclusively Hebrews and Israelites/^ tlio former being a general, and tbe latter 
a religious designation. Tludr feeling towards those who were Helleuists in 
pnnciples as well as in huiguage would be similar to that of other JowS; how« 
ever much it migld he softened by Christian love. But the jealousies of two 
sections so widely diverse in their sympathies would be <3?isily kindled; and it is 
entirely in accordance with the independent records of iliat period that, “when 
the number of the dis<’i]>k>s was bcdiig multiplied,” there should have arisen, 
as a natural consequence, “ a murmuring of tlio Grecians against the Hebrews.” 

The special ground of coioidaiut was a re;d or fancied neglect of thv widows 
of Hellenists in the daily ministration of food and assistance. There might 
be some jealousy because all the offices of the little Church wore administered 
by Hebrews, who ^vould naturally have been more cognisant of the claims of 
their immediate compatriots. Widows, however, wore a class who specially 
required support. We kiiow how full a discussion St. Paul applies to their 
general i)Ohition oven at Corinth, and we have already mentionod that some of 
tlie wisest regulations attributed to Gamaliel were devoted to ameliorating the 
suffeiungs to which they were exposed. In the seclusion to which centuries of 
custom had de\ oted 11u3 Oriental woman, the lot of a widow, with none to plead 
her cause, might indeed be bitter. Any inequalities in the troatraent of the 
class would awaken a natural resentment, and the more so becaiiso previous to 
their conversion thfxo widows would have had a claim on the Corhan, or 
TeJUide treasury.* 

But the Apostles met these comphunts in that spirll- of ^ndour and 
generosity which is the best proof how little they were responsible for any 
partiality which may have been shown to the widow's of the Hebrews. Sum- 
moning a meeting of the disciples, they pointed out to 4hem that the day find 
now come in which it was inconvenient for the Apostles io have an^hing 
further to do with the apportionment of charity^ — a routine task which 


* Shabbath, 116 a ; Derenbourg, p. S80. 

® The Hellenic names of l^hiiip and Andrew prove nothing, because at this epoch such 
names were common among the Jews. But they may have had Helleiilo eonnexions. 
(John xii. 20.) 

® 2 Maco. iii, 10, “ Then the high priest told him (ITellodorus) that there was such 
money laid up for the relief of widows and fatherless children,” 
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diverted them fi^fn more seziotis and important duties* They therefore hade 
the meeting elect seven men of blameless character, high spiritaal gifts, and 
practical wisdom, to form what we should c^l a committee of management, 
and relieve the Apostles from the burden, in order that they might devote 
their energies to pra;fer and pastoral work. The advice was followed, and 
seven were presented to the Apostles as suitable persons. They were admitted 
to the duties of their position with prayer and the laying on of hands, which 
have been thenceforth naturally adopted in every ordination to the o3icci of a 
deacon.^ 

The seven elected were Stephen, Philip, Prochoms, Nicanor, Tlmon, 
Parmenas, and Nicolas, a proselyte of Antioch. The fact that every one of 
them bears a Greek name has often betm spiraled to as a proof of the con- 
ciliatoriness of the Apostles, as though they had elected every one of their 
committee from the very body which liad found some reason to complain. 
This, however, would have been hardly just. It would have been to fly into 
an opposite extreme. The frequency with which tlie Jews of tliis time adopted 
Greek names prevents us from drawing any c^mclusion as to their nationality. 
But although we cannot be certain about the conjecture of Gieseler that three 
of them were Hebrews, three of them Hellenists, and one a proselyte, it is only 
natural to suppose that the clioice of them from different sections of the 
Ohurcli would be adopted as a matter of fairness and common sense. And the 
fact that a Gentile like Nicolas should thus have been 8ele<.*ted to fill an ofSce 
so honourable and so responsible is one of the many indications which mark 
the gradual dawn of a new conception respecting iho Kingdom of God. 

Though two alone® of the seven are in any way known to ns, yet this 

(Job. AnU. xii. 2, § 3 : of. rpam^irtut. Matt. xrv. 27 ; rpavt^oMf Ltike xix. 23), is clear from 
the context. 

' The meven otlicerB were not, however, “deacons ” in the modem sense of the word, 
nor were they mere almoners. The only special title given to any one of them is 
Evangelist (Acts xxi. 8). Alike their gifts and their functions are loftier than those 
required for deacons in 1 Tim. iii Deacons in the modern sense find their nearer 
prototyijes in the vfurrtpo*. and vtavio-Kot (Acts v. 5, 10; cf. Luke xxii, 20), and in the 
Chazzantm of the synagogue (Luke iv. 20). The seven, as St. Clirysostom observes, 
rather had the duties of presbyters, and must be regarded as a body chosen only for a 
special purjjK>st^— us «is towto Another analogy for this appointment was 

fiu’uislied by the t Aisting institution of three almoners {Parnaslm)^ who undertook the 
collection and distribution of the “alma of the cup” (see Dr. Ginsburg in Kitto, t.v. 
“ Synage^e ”) and “alms of the box ” in the Jewish synagogues ; and these were always 
chosen by the entire congregation of the syiuigogue, as the Apostles here suggest should 
he done in the case of the new functionaries. 

® Nicolas is no exotvtion. If, as early tradition asserted, Luke was himself “a 
proselyte of Antioch”, (Euseb. U. E, iii. 4; Jer. De Vir, lUustr. 7), this may have 
suggested the passing reference to him. The evidence which connects him with “ the sect 
of the Nicolai tones ” (^Rev. ii. 6, 15), and the story that they atlopted both th^ name 
and their abominable doctrines from a peiversion of his remark that we ought irap<ixi>^ve«u 
Tfi a-aoKif are insulficient. wapaxflvtrecu, though used of unrestrained indulgence (Suid.l, 
has also the sense of fitaxp^<r«<u, to mortify (dust. M, Apol. 49), Ireuaeus (c. ffaer. i 47), 
followed by many of the Fathers (Hippolytus, E. It. vii. 30 ; Tortulliaii, Dt JPr<mcr* 
Barret, c. 46), accepts the tradition of his connexion with the aecC Olemeuit of 
Alexandria, while defending him from the charge of personal immorality, and admitting 
that the meaning of his words (which, to say the least, were unfortunately ohosen) hx3i 
•uoeu fsutirely sluiUftderflcxNl (rtv nfiv tt ff 
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election waa n crisis in tlie liistory of tlie Ohurcli. At the of Philip 
shall glance hereafter, but we must now follow the career of Stephen, which, 
brief as it was, marked the beginning of a memorable epoch. For St. Stephen 
must be regarded as the immediate predecessor of him who took the most pro* 
miuent part in bringing about liia martyrdom ; he must 'be regarded as having 
been, in a far truer sense than Gamaliel himself, the Teacher of St Paul. St. 
Paul has, iuJeed, been called a “colossal St. Stephen;” but had the life of 
St. Stephen been prolonged— -had he not been summoned, it may be, to yet 
lofiior spheres of activity — wo know not to what further heights of moral 
grandeur he might have attained. We possess but a single speech to show his 
intellect and inspiration, and wo are suffered to catch but one glimpse of his 
life. His speech influenced the whole career of the greatest of tlio Apostles, 
and his death is the earliest martyrdom. 


CHAPTER Vin. 

WORK AND MARTYUDOM OF ST. STL'niKN. 

Uu6\ov 6 SiddfTKaAos. — Basil Selevc. Oral, de S. $ieph. * 

Kol tSoi Tij dy rh \ey6fxeyoy euipus tl rijP ffo<piav rod Iretpdyov, t! Xl^rpou 
yX^ray, el r^v TlavKov ^v/x^v ivvo-fio’ete, irws ox/Zey avrovs ^(pepey ovSiv v^lcrraro^ oh 
Zt)PMv 6v/jtbSf ov rvpdvvuv 4rraya<rrdi<reiSf ov bai/x6yci>y ^Tt0ov\^^ ov Bduaroi KoB^fieptt'oL 
iAA’ &a‘7rep irora/xol ttoW^ <pep6fieyoi olha vdyra xapatrvpoyres 

8. Chrys. in Joan Mom. li. 0pp. viii. 30. 

“ This farther only have I to say, my lords, that like as St. Pan! was present and 
consenting to the death of the proto-martjT St. Stephen, and yet they he now twain 
holy saints in heaven, . . . so I verily trust we may heroJifter meet in heaven 

merrily together, to our evcrlxisting salvation.” — La»t JVord* of Sir T. More to hit 
Judgeu 

The appointment of the Seven, partly because of their zeal and power, and 
partly because of the greater freedom secured for the Apostles, led to mai*ked 
successes in the progress of the Church. Not only was the number of 
disciples in Jerusalem greatly multiplied, but even a large number of the 
piiests^ became obedient to the faith. Up to this time the acccp^auce of the 

aapKl” iiLSatTKet, Strem. iii. iv. 20, ed. Pott., p. 523), yet tells a duhimis, and probably 
mistaken, story about his conduct when charjjed with jealousy of his wife. This st'ny 
is repeated hy Eusebius {M. E. iii. 29), and other Fathers. For further information on 

with I ' 

extraordinary uhiftH to got rid of 
this simple statement, which, as I have shown in the text, involves no improbability. 
Some would adoi>t the wholly worthless v. 1. lavhaKtov found in a few cursive MBS. and 
the Philoxenian Syriac. Others accent Bezab conjectural emendation, iroAik tf 
Uptwy (sc. Ttm). Others, again, follow Heinsius and Eisner in the suggestion that 
oxAos tS)v lepttoy means “priests of the common order,*’ “plebeian priests,” what the Jews 
might have called yiKn 'Dr or “ pcople-of-the-land priests,” as ^tiuguished from the 
Thabntdi h^/iachdnifm^ or “learned prie.sts;” but there is no trace that any such dis- 
tinction existed, although it is in itself aU hut certain that none of these converts came 
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Gospel, BO far f\j^m involving any ruptnre with Judaism, wae consistent with 
a most serupulouB devotion to its observances. It must be borne in mind that 
tlie priests in Jerusalem, and a few other cities, were a multitudinous body,^ 
and that it was only the narrow aristocratic clique of a few alien families who 
wert^ Sadducees in theology and Herodians in politics. Many of the lower 
ranks of the priesthood wore doubtless Pharisees, and as the Pharisees were 
devoted to the doctrine of the Resurrection, there was nothing inconsistent 
with their traditions in admitting the Messiahvsliip of a Risen Saviour. Such 
a belief would at this time, and indeed long afterwards, have made little 
difference in their general position, although if they were true believers it 
would make a vast difference in their inward life. The simplicity, the fervour, 
the unity, the spiritual gifts of the little company of Galihnans, would be 
likely to attract the serious and thonghtful. They would be won by these 
graces far more than by irresistible logic, or by the appeals of powerful elo- 
quence. The mission of the Apostles at this time was, as has been well 
observed, no mere apostolate of rhetoric, nor would they for a moment pretend 
to be other than they wore — illiterate men, untrained in the schools of tech- 
nical theology and rabbinic wisdom. HAd they been otherwise, the argument 
for the truth of Christianity, which is derived from the extraordinary rapidity 
of its ^dissemination, would have lost half its force. Tlie weapons of the 
Apostolic warfare were not <^mal. Converts were won, not by learning or 
argument, but by the power of a now testimony and the spirit of a new life. 

Up to this porio^i the name of Stephen has not occurred in Christian 
liistory, and as the tradition that he had been one of the seventy disciples is 
valueless,* we know notliing of the circumstances of his conversion to Chris- 
tianity. His recognition, however, of the glorified figure, which he saw in his 
ecstatic vision, as the figure of Him who on earth had called Himself “ the Son 
of Man,^^ makes it probable that he was one of those who had enjoyed the 
advantage of hearing the living Jesus, and of dramng from its very fountain- 
head the river of the water of Ufe.* We would fain know more of one who, 
in BO brief a space of time, played a part so nobly wise. But it was with 
Stephen as it has been with myriads of others whoso names have been written 
in the Book (*i liife ; they have been unknown among men, or known only 
during one bri('f epoch, or for one great deed. For a moment, but for a 
moment only, the First Martyr steps into the full light of history. Our 
insight into his greatness is derived almost solely from the record of a single 
speech and a single ^y — the last speech he ever uttered — the last day of his 
mortal life, 

from the families of the lordly and supercilious Boethuslm, Kamhits, Ac. But neither 
here nor in i. 15, oxXm hvofukvtav^ has oxXo« a contemptuous sense. 

^ 4,289 hod returned with Ezra (ii 

J Epiphan. Haer, xl., p. 50. 

® That he was a Hellenist is not merely a precarious inference from the Creek form of 
his name, which may merely have been a rendering of the Aramaic KelU, but is implied 
by the narrative itself, and is rendered certain by the character of his speech ; but 
whether he was trained at Alexandria, or was a Koman freedman (Plutnptre on Acts 
▼1. 5), and what had brought him to Jeiuaalem, we oatmot telh 
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It was the faith of Stephen, together with his loving energy and blameless 
sanctity, which led to the choice of him as one of the Seve:^. No sooner was 
he elected than he became the most prominent of them all. The grace which 
shone in his colleagues shone yet more brightly in him,' and he stood on a 
level with the Apostles in tlio power of working wond^s among the people. 
Many a man, who would otherwise have died unknown, has revealed to others 
his inherent greatness on being entrusted with authority. Tho immense part 
played by Stephen in ihe history of the Church was duo to the development 
of powers which might have remained latent but for tho duties laid on him 
by liis new position. Tlie dist ribution of alms seems to have been a part only 
of the task assigned lum. Like Philip, ho was an Evangelist as well as a 
Deacon, and tlio speech wliich ho delivered before the Sanhedrin, showing as 
it does the logical force and conceutrat/ed fire of a great orator and a 
practised controversialist, may explain the stir which was caused by his 
prea*ching. 

Tlie scenes of that preacliing were ihe Hellenistic synagogues of Jerusalem. 
To an almoner in a city where so many were poor, and to a Hellenist of 
unusual eloquence, opportunities would constantly recur in which he was not 
only permitted, but urged, to explain tho tenets of the new society. Hitherto 
that society was in full communion with tho Jewish Church. Stephen alone 
was charged with utterances of a disloyal tendency against the tenets of 
Pharisaism, and this is a proof how different was his preacliing from that 
of the Twelve, and how much earlier he had arrived at the true appreciation 
of the words of Jesus respecting the extent and nature of His Kingdom, 
That which, in tho mind of a Peter, was still but a grain of mustard seed, 
sown in the soil of Judaism, had alrea<ly gi*own, in the soul of a Stephen, 
into a miglity tree. Tbc Twelve were still lingering in the portals of the 
synagogue. For them the new wine of tho kingdom of heaven bad not y<^t 
burst the old wine-skins. As yet they were only regarded as the hea<l8 of a 
Jewish sect,* and although they believed that their faith would soon be the 
faith of all the world, there is no trace that, up to this time, they ever dreamed 
of the abrogation of Mosaism, or the free admission of uncircumcisod Gentiles 
into a full equality of spiritual privileges, A proselyte of righteouszibss — one 
who, like Nicolas of Antioch, liad accepted the sign of circumcision- — might, 
indeed, bo held worthy of honour ; but one who was only a “ proselyte of the 
gate,”^ one who held back from the seal of the covenant made to Abraham, 
would not be regarded as a full Christian any more than lie would be regarded 
as a full Jew. 

Hence, up to this time, the Christians were looked on with no disfavour 
by that Pliarisaic party which regarded the Sadduceos as intriguing apostates. 
They were even inclined to make use of the Resurrection whicli the Christians 
proclaimed, as a convenient means of harassing their rivab. Nor was it they 

' (H a, B, D. Ac.), not wCrnttf the tme reading in Aots vL 8. 

* Acta xxiv. 6 ; ixviii. 22, 

* The notae did not arise till later, but Is have adopted for eonvenlencL' aukik 
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vho bad heen, g^Oty of the murder of Jesus. They had not, indeed, stirred 
one huger for His deliveranoe, and it is probable that many of them — ^all those 
bypocrites of whom both Jesus and John bad spoken as a viper brood — ^had 
looked with satisfaction on the crime by which their political opponents had 
silenced their commo:^ enemy. Yet they did not fear that His blood would be 
brought on them^ or that the Ai^ostles would ever hurl on them or their 
practices His terrible denunciations. Though the Christians had their private 
meetings on the first day of the week, their special tenets, their sacramental 
institutions, and thoir common meal, there was nothing reprehensible in these 
observances, and there was souieibiug attractive even to Pharisees in their 
faitliful simplicity and enthusiastic communism.^ In all respects they were 
“devout according to the lisw.” They would have shrunk with horror from 
any violation of the rules which separated clean from unclean meats ; they not 
only observed the prescribed feasts of the Pentateuch and its single fast, but 
even adopted the fasts which had been sanctioned by tho traflition ol the oral 
Law; they had their children duly circumcised; they approved and practised 
the vows of the Nazarites; they never omitted to be on their kneess in the 
Temple, or with their faces turned towanis it, at the throe stated hours 
of prayer,* It needs but a glance at tho symbolism of the Apocalypse to see 
how dear to them were the names, tho rominiscences, tlie Lovitieal ceremonial, 
the Temple worship of their Hebrew fellow-citizens. Not many years later, 
the “many myriads of Jews who believed were all zealous of the Law,” and 
would have thought it a disgrace to do otherwise tlmn “to walk orderly.”* 
Tlie position, therefore, which they held was simply that of one synagogue 
more, in a city which, according to the Rabbis, could already boast that it 
possessed as many as 480. They might have been called, and it is probable 
that they were c^ed, by way of geographical distinction, “the Synagogue of 
the Nazarenes.” 

But this acceptance with the people could only be temporary and deceptive. 
If, indeed, the early believers had never advanced beyond this stand-point, 
Christianity might have been regarded to the last as nothing more than a 
phase of Pharisaism, heretical for its acceptance of a crucified Messiah, 
but worthy of honour for the scmpulosity of its religious life. But had 
Christianity ne\ or been more than this, then the olive branch would have died 
with the oleaster on which it was engrafted. It was as necessary for the 
Church as for the world that this hollow semblance of unison between 
religions which, in their distinctive differences, were essentially antagonistic, 
should be rudely diSsipated. It was necessary that all Christians, whether 

* Jews would have regarded them at that time as Chahertm, a body of people 
associated, quite harmlessly, for a particular object. 

* Called at9; nnsQ, minchah^ at 3.30; and anrn, at 

(Acts ii. 1 ; iii 1 ; X. 80). 

* Acts xxi. 20, 24, See for the facts in the previous paragraphs, Acts x, 9, 14, 30 ; 

2^ 3 ; xviii. 18, 21 ; xx. 6, 16 ; xxiL 8 ; Bom. xiv. 6 ,* Gal. iv. 10 ; v. 2 ; PhiL iit 2 ; 

li. 9; ill. 9; vii, 16 ; xi, 19, Ac. ; Beiuss. ThSol, ChirH. i. 291, who quotes Sulpic. 
Sever, ii 81, “ Christum Deum sub legis ohservatioue oredebant.** 
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Jews or GeutOes, should see how impossible it was to put ^ new patch on an 
old garment. 

This truth had been preached by Jesus to His Apostles, but, like many other 
of His words, it lay long dormant in their minds. After some of His deepest 
utterances, in full consciousness that He could not at ofuce be understood. He 
had said, “ He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” And as they them&lves 
frankly confess, the Apostles had not always been among those **who had ears 
to hear.^’ Plain and reiterated as had been the prophecies which He had 
addressed to them respecting His own cmcihxion and resurrection, the first of 
these events had plunged them into despair and horror, the second had burst 
upon them with a shock of surprise. He who commanded the light to shine 
out of darkness had, indeed, shined in their hearts “ to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ;”^ but still they 
were well aware that they had this treasure “in earthen vessels.” To 
attribute to them an equality of endowments, or an entire unanimity of 
opinion, is to contradict their plainest statements. To deny that their know- 
ledge gradually widened is to ignore God’s method of revelation, and to 
set aside the evidence of facts. To the last they “ knew in part, and they 
prophesied in part.” * Why was James the Lord’s brother so highly respected 
by the people as tradition tells us that he was P Why was Paul regaled by 
them with such deadly hatred P Because St. Paul recognised more fully than Si 
James the future universal destiny of a Christianity separated from Judaic in- 
stitutions. The Crucifixion had, in fact, been the protect of the Jew against 
an isopolity of faith. “ From that moment the fate of the nation was decided. 
Her religion was to kill her. But when the Temple burst into flames, that re- 
ligion had already spread its wings and gone out to conquer an entire world.”* 
Now, as might have been expected, and as was evidently designed by their 
Divine Master, the last point on which the Galilasan Apostles attained to 
clearness of view and consistency of action was the fact that the Mosaic Law 
was to be superseded, even for the Jew, by a wider revelation. It is probable 
that this truth, in all its fulness, was never finally apprehended by all the 
Apostles, It is doubtful whether, humanly speaking, it would ever have been 
grasped by any of them if their powers of insight had not been quickened, in 
God’s appointed method, by the fresh lessons which came to them through the 
intellect and faith of men who had been brought up in larger views. The 
obliteration of natural distinctions is no part of tbe divine method. The 
inspiration of God never de8tro3rs the individuality of those holy souls which 
it has made into sons of God and prophets, ^ere'are, as St. Paul so 
earnestly tried to impress upon the infant Churches, diversities of gifts, 
diversities of ministrations, diversities of operations, though it is the same 
Spirit, the same Lord, the same God, who worketh all things in all.* The 
Hellenistic training of a Stephen and a Saul prepared them for the acceptance 


I % Cor. Iv. 6, 7. 


* 1 Cor. xiU. 9. * Kuenen, Bd, ofitr, ill. SSL 

^ X Cor. xii. i-S, 
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of lessons wliicb* nothing short of an exx>re8s miracle could have made 
immediately intelligiblo to a Peter and a James. 

Now the relation of the Law to the Gospel had been exactly one of those 
subjects on which Jesus, in accordance with a dinno purpose, had spoken with 
a certain rosonre. Hit mission had been to found a kingdom, not to promulgate 
a theology ; He had died not to formulate a system, but to redeem a race. His 
work had boon not to construct the dogmas of formal creeds, bw i to purify the 
soul of man, by placing him in immediate relation to the Father in Heaven. 
It required many years for Jewish converts to understand the meaning of the 
saying that He came not to destroy the Law but to fulfil.^* Its meaning could 
indood only become clear in the light of other sayings of wdiich they overlooked 
the force. The Apostles had seen Him obedient to the Law; they had seen 
Him worship in the Temido and tlie Synagogues, and had accompanied Him in 
His journeys to the Feasts. He had never told them in so many words that the 
glory of the Law, like the light which lingered on the face of ^Moses, was to be 
done away. They had failed to comprehend the ultimate tendency and signifi* 
cance of His words and actions respecting the Sablmth,^ respecting outward 
observances,® respecting divorce,^ resi)ecting the future universality of spiritual 
worship.* They romonibored, doubtless, what He bad said about the perma- 
nence every yod and horn of a letter in the Law,^ but they had not remarked 
that the assertion of the i)re-emiuence of moral over ceremonial duties is one 
unknown to the Law itself. Nor had they seen that His fulfiliueut of the Law 
had consisted in its sjjiintualisation ; that Ho liad not only extended to infini- 
tude the range of its obligations, but had derived tlicir authority fi*om deeper 
principles, and surrounded their fulfilment with diviner sanctions. Nor, again^ 
had they observed how much was involved in the einx^hatic quotation by Christ 
of that passage of Hosea, I will have mercy and not sacrifice.*’ ® They were 
not yet rijje for the conviction that to aiitich primary importance to Mosaic 
regulations after they had been admitted into the kingdom of Heaven, was to 
fix their eyes upon a waning star while the dawn was gradually broadening into 
boundless day. 

About the early mini.stry of Stexjheu wo are told comparatively little in the 
Acts, but its. in menso importance has become more clear in the light of subse- 
quent history. It is probable that he himself can never have formed the 
remotest conception of the vast results — results among millions of Christians 
through centuries of progress — which in God’s Providence should arise from 
the first clear siatemont of those truths which he wtis the first to perceive. 
Had he done so he would have boon still more thankful for the ability with 
which ho was insx)ired to 8ui)port them, and for the holy courage wLlch pre- 
vented him from quailing for an instant under tho storm of violence and hatred 
which his words awoke. 

What it was which took him to Hie synagogues of Jewish Hellenists w© do 

‘ Maxkii.27; Johnv.U. 

* John iv. 22. 

K' 4 • 


2 Matt, U. 13 ; xU. 7. 
* Matt. V. 18. 


» Matt. xlx. 8, 6, 8 ; v. 82L 
* Matt. ix. 13 ; xii. 7* 
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not know. It may have been the same missionary zeal which afterwards 
carried to so many regions the young man of Tarsus who at this time was 
among his ablest opponents. All that we are told is that ** there arose some 
of the synagogue which is called the synagogue of the Libertines and Oyrenians, 
and Alexandrians, and those of Cilicia and Asia disputing with Stephen.” 
The form of the sentence is so obscure that it is impossible to tell whether we 
are meant to understand that the opponents of Stephen were the members of 
o'tie synagogue wliich united these widely-scattered elements ; of five separate 
synagogues ; of three synagogues — namely, that of the Freodmen, that of the 
African, and that cf the Asiatic Hellenists; or of two distinct 8ynag{>gueH, of 
which one was frequented by tlu) Hellenists of Rome, Greece, and Alexandria; 
the other by tliose of Cilicia and Proconsular Asia. The number of synagogues 
in Jerusalem was (as I have alnwidy inonliontMl) so largo that thoiu is no diffi- 
culty in Indieving that each of these bodies liad their own separate place of 
religious meeting,^ just as at this day in Jcrusnlem there are separate syna- 
gogues for the Spanish Sopliardim, the Dutch Anshe hod, and the Gorman and 
Polish Ashkenazim.^ Tlie freedmeu may liave been the descendants of those 
Jews whom Pompoy had sent captive to Italy, and Jt)ws were to be counted by 
myriads in Greece, in Alexandria, and in tin* cities of Asia. But to us the 
most interesting of all these Greek-sp('{ikiug Jew.s was Saul of Tarsus, who, 
beyond all re;isouablo doubt, was a member of the synagogU(» of the Cilicians,^ 
and who in that case must not only bav(' taken bis part in the disputes wliich 
followed the exhortations of the fervid deacon,* but as«a scholar of Gamaliel 
and a zealous Pharisee, must have occupied a prominent position as an uncom- 
promising champion of the traditions of the failiers. 

Tliougli the Saul of this period must have dlfCered widely from tliat Paul, 
the slave of Jesus Christ, wdioin wo know so well, yet the main features of his 
personality must have boon the same. He could not have failed to recognise 
the iJK»ral beauty, the dauntless courage, the burning passion latent in the 
tenderness of Stephen’s character. The white ashes of a religion which had 
smouldered into fonnalisra lay thickly scattered over his own heart, but the fire 
of a genuine sincerity burned below. Trained as he had boon for years in 
Rabbinic minutiae, he had not yet so far grown old in a dcsadeaiiig'sysiem as to 
mistake tlie painted cere-cloths of the mummy for the gKice and flush of healthy 
life. While be listened to St, Stephen, he must surely have felt the contrast 
between a dead theology and a living faith; between a kindling iuspirathmand 
a barren exegt^sis ; between a minute analysis of unimportant ceremonials and 
a ])rear‘hiiig that .stirred the inmost depths of the troubled heart. Even the 

^ Tlie assertion of the Talmud (cf. Sanhedr. f. 58, 1) that there wore 480 syiiHgoguca 
in .Terusaleni is indeed valueless, heciiuse the remurks of the Itiibbis about Jerusalem, 
llethyr, and indeed Palestine genendly, are mere hyperbole ; but, aa Henan remarks {Les 
Ap6t7'€Sj p. 109), it does not seem at all im^ioasible to those who are familiar with the 
innumerable mosques of Mahornmedan cities. We are informed in the. Talmud that each 
synagogue had not only a soliool for the teaching of Scriptxne, but also for the teaching 
of traditions (nDTUD*? nn'jn n'3, f. 7^ 4), 

2 See Frankl, Jews in the Rust, ii. 21, K 

* He may have been a Libertinus also. 
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rago wHcli is ofim intensified by the unconscious rise of an irresistible 
conviction could not wholly prevent him from perceiving that these 
pin acliers of a gospel which he disdained as an execrable superstition, had 
found “in Christ” tlie secret of a light and joy, and love and peace, com- 
pared with which his bwn condition was that of one who was ch^ed indis- 
solubly to a corpse. 

We catch but a single glimpse of these furious controversies. Their imme- 
diate effect was the signal triumph of St. Stephen in argument. The Hellen- 
ists were unable to withstand the wisdom and the spirit with which he spake. 
Pisdainful Babbinists were at once amazed and disgusted to find that he with 
whom they now had to deal was no rude provincial, no illiterate am ha-a/rets, 
no humble hediot, like the fishermen and tax-gatherers of Galilee ; but one 
who had been trained in the culture of heathen cities as woU as in the learning 
of Jewish communities — a disputant who could meet them with their own 
weapons, and speak Greek as fluently as themselves. Steeped in centuries of 
prejudice, engrained with traditions of which the truth had never been ques- 
tioned, they most have imagined that they would win an easy victory, and 
convince a man of intelligence how degrading it was for him to accept a faith 
on which, from the full height of their own ignorance, they complacently looked 
down. ^How g^oat must have been their (fiscomfiture to find that what they 
had now to face was not a mere personal testimony which they could con- 
temptuously sot aside, but arguments based on premisses which they them- 
selves admitted, enfor^ied by methods which they recognised, and illustrated by 
a learning which they could not surpass ! How bitter must have been their 
rage when they heard doctrines subversive of their most cherished principles 
maintained with a wisdom which differed not only in (h^gree, but oven in kind, 
from the loftiest attainments of their foremost Rabbis — even of those whose 
merits had been rewarded by the flattering titles of “ Rooters of Mountains ** 
and ** Glories of the Law !” 

At first the only discussion likely to arise would 1)6 as to the Messiahship 
of Jesus, the meaning of His death, the fact of His Resurrection. These 
would be points on which the ordinary Jew would have regarded argument as 
superfluous cou loscension. To him the stumbling-block of the Cross would 
have been insurmountable. In all ages the Messianic hope had been pro- 
minent in the minds of the most enlightened Jews, but during the Exile and 
the Restoration it had become the ceidral faith of their religion. It was this 
belief which, more t|jan any other, kindled thtur patriotism, consoled their 
sorrows, and inspired their obedience. If a Shammai used to spend the whole 
week in meditating how he could most rigidly observe the Sabbath — if the 
Pharisees regaraed it as the main function of their existence to raise a hedge 
around the Law — the inspiring motive was a belief that if only for one day 
Israel were entirely faithful, the Messiah would come. And what a coming! 
How should the Prince of the House of David smite the nations with the 
sword of his mouth ! How should He break them in pieces like a potter’s 
1 How should He exalt the children of Israel into kings of the earth* 
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and feed tliem with the flesh of Behemoth, and Leviathan, and the bird Bar 
Juchne, and pour at their feet the treasures of the sea! And to say that 
Je8V£ of Nazareth was the promised Messiah — to suppose that all the splendid 
prophecies of patriarchs, and seers, and king's, from the Divine Voice wliich 
spoke to Adam in Paradise, to the last utterance of t^o Angel Malachi — all 
pointed to, all centred in. One who had boon the carpenter of Nazareth;* and 
whom they had seen crucified between two brigands — to say that their very 
Messiah had just been “hung”^ by Gentile tjTants at the instance of their 
own priests ; — this, to most of the hearers in the synagogue, would have 
seemed wicked if it had not seemed too absurd. Was there not one sufficient 
and decisive answer to it all in the one verse of the Law — “ Cursed by God is 
he that hangeth on a tree P”* 

Yet this was the thesis which such a man as Stephen — ^no ignorant 
Galilaean, but a learned Hellenist — undertook to prove, and did prove with 
such power as to produce silence if not assent, and hatred if not conviction. 
For with all their adoration of the letter, the Rabbis and Pharisees had but 
half read their Scriptures, or had read thorn only to use as an engine of 
religious intolerance, and to iiick out the views which most blended with their 
personal preconceptions. They had laid it down as a principle of int<?rpreta- 
tion that the entire hooks of the Canon prophesied of nothing else hut 
the days of the Messiah. How, under those circumstances, the/ could 
possibly miss the conception of a suffering as well as of a triumph artt 
Messiah,® might well amaze us, if there had not been proof in all ages that 
men may entirely overlook the statements and pervert*^ the meaning of their 
own sacred books, because, when they read those hooks, the veil of obstinate 
prejudice is lying upon their lioarts. But when the ™w of ancient prophecy, 
which proved that it beliovod Christ thus to suffer and to enter into His 
glory,* was forcibly presented to tliom by the insight and eloquence of one 
who was their equal in learning and their superior' in illumination, WO can 
understand the difficulties to which they wore reduced. How, for Instance, 
could they elude the force of the 53rd chapter of Isaiah, to which their 
Rabbis freely accorded a Messianic interpretation P The Messi.'inic ajjplica- 
tion of what is there said about the Servant of Jehovah, and the deep humi- 
liation borne for the sake of others, is not only found in th5 Targum of 
Jonathan and in many Rabbinic allusions, down even to the Book Zohor, but 
seems to have remained entirely undisputed until the medimval Rabbis found 

* a 

* Deut. xxi. 23, Keicarqpafitu<K virh ToO The later view. of this, “He that is 

hanged is an insult to God’* arose from the fiict that Jewish patriots in the Jewish War 
were crucified by scores. St. I’aul, in quoting the verso, omits the i/nh Oeou (GaL ii. 13 ; 
and Idghtfoot, p. 133). 

^ Of the notion of a suffering Messiah, Ben Joseph, as distinguished from the * 
triumphant son of David (Ihishi on Isa. xxiv. 18 ; Succaht 52, 1, 2, whore reforonco is 
made to Zech. xii. 10, and Ts. ii., &c. ; see Otlio, Lex. Mab, s. v. Messiah), there is no 
trace in Jewish literature till lot»g afterwards. St. Baul’s witness from hltJHcs and tho 
Frofhets — <1 u Xpicrria, Acts xxvi. 23 -only woko a sneer from Agiippa U. 

* Luke xxiv. 23. 
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thoin selves inconvanioncod by it in tboir controversies with Christians.^ Yet 
this WAS but an isolated prophecy, and the Christians could refer to passage 
after passage which, on the very principles of their adversaries, not only 
justified tlioiji in accepting as the Christ One whom the rulers of the Jews 
had crucified, but even distinctly foreshadowed the mission of His Fore- 
runner; His ministry on the shores of Gennesaroth ; His humble entry into 
Jerusalem ; His rejection by His own people ; the disbelief of His annonnee- 
ments ; the treachery of one of His own followers ; the mean price paid for 
His blood; His death as a malefactor; even the bitter and stupefying drinks 
tliat had l)oon ofTfued t<> Him ; and the lots cast upon His clothes — no less 
than His victory over the grave by Resurrection, on the third day, from the 
dead, and His final exaltation at the right hand of God.* How tremendous 
the cogency of such arguments would bo to tlio hearers of Stephen cannot he 
shown more strikingly than by the use made of tlnmi by St. Paul after the 
conversion which they doubtless helped to bring about. It must have been 
from St. Stephen that ho heard them first, and tliey became so conrincing to 
him that he constantly employs the same or analogous arguments in bis own 
reasonings with his unconverted countrymen.* 

It is clear that, in the course of argument, Stephen was led to adduce some 
of those deep sayings as to the purpose of the life of Christ which the keen 
insight of liato^liad rondorod more intelligible to the enemies of our Lord than 
they had been in the first instance to His friends. Many of those priests and 
Pharisees who had b^on baptised into the Church of Christ with the notion 
that their new belief was compatible with an unchanged loyalty to Judaism, 
had shown less understanding of the sayings of their Master, and less appre- 
ciaHon of the grandeur of His mission, than the Saddiicees whose hatred had 
liauded Him over to the secular arm. It did lie whhin the natural interpreta- 
tion of Christ’s langu^e that the Law of Moses, wliich the Jews at once 
idolised and evaded, was destined to be annulled ; not, indeed, those moral 
sanctions of it wliich were eternal in obligation, but the com])licated system 
wherein those moral commandments wore so deeply imbedded. The Jewish 
mere were right to reverence Moses as an instrument in the hands of God to 
lay the deepest foundations of a national life. As a Lawgiv^er whose Decalogue 
is so coraprciioii-ive in its brevity as to ti-anscond all other codes — ^as the sole 
Lawgiver *v}io laid his prohibition again.st tlio beginnings of evil, by daring to 
forbid an eml thoughts — as one who established for his people a monotheistic 
faith, a significant worship, and an undefinable hope — ^lie deseiw'ed the gprati- 
tudo and reverence dl mankind. That thi.s undor-ofiicial of an obscure sect of 

1 Proofs of this statement may bo found in Dr. A. Wiinsche’s Die Leiden des Messim, 
and several quotations from his book may be found in the Spca}:er^t Commentar^^ ad foe, 

^ See Is. xl. 3; Mark i. 3; Mai. iii. 1 ; Matt. xi. 10; Is. viii. 14; ix. 1; Matt. iv. 14; 
Is. Ixi. 1 ; Luke iv. 18 : Ps, Ixxviii. 2 ; Matt. xiii. 35 ; Ps. exviu. 22 ; Lu^ ii. ^ ; Acts 
tv. 11; xiii. 41; Ps, xli. 9; Zecli. xi. 12; John xiii. 18 ; Matt. xxvi. 15; xxrii. 9, 10; 
Zoch. xii, 10; John xix. 37; Isa. Hit 9; Ps. xvi. 10; Matt. xii. 40; Acts iL 27 ; Ps. cx, 
1; Acts ii. 33; Heb. i. 13, Ac. (See Davison, On Propheev, passim: Hausrath, n, 112. 
Boqa.) ^ 

3 Bph, ll. 20 ; Korn. lx. 34 ; Ao. 
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yesterday shoidd dare to move liis tongue against that awful namo, and 
prophesy the abolition of institutions of which some had becfn dolivorod to their 
fathers of old from the burning crags of Sinai, and others had been handed 
down from the lips of the mighty teacher through the long series of priests 
and prophets, was to them something worse than folly and presumption — it 
was a blasphemy and a crime ! • 

And how did he dare to speak one word against, or hint one doubt as to the 
permanent gloiy of, the Temple P The glowing descriptions of the Talmud 
respecting its colossal size and royal splendour are but echoes of the intense 
love which breathes throughout the Psalms. In the heart, of Saul any word 
which might sound like a slight to ‘‘ the place wliere (rod^s honour dwelt ” 
would excite a peculiar indignation. When the conflagration seized its roofs 
of cedar- wood and molted its golden tables, every Jew in tho city was fired 
with a rage which made him fight with superhuman strength— 

** Through their tom veins reviving fury ran, 

And life’s last anger warmed the djdng man.’* 

Among those frenzied combatants was a body of Tarsian youlhs who gladly 
devoted their lives to the rescue of Jerusalem. What they felt at that 
supreme moment may show ns what such a zealot as Saul of Tarsus would feel, 
when he hoard one who called himself a Jew use language which sounded like 
disparagement of “ the glory of tlie whole earth.” 

Foiled in argumentt, the Hellenists of the synagogues adopted the usual 
resource of defeated controversialists who have the upper Jaand. They appealed 
to violence for the suppression of reason. They first stirred up the people— 
whose inflammable ignorance made them the ready tools of any agitator — and 
through them aroused tho attention of the Jewish authorities. Their plot was 
soon ripe. There was no need of the midnight secrecy which had marked tlie 
arrest of Jesus, There was no need to secure the services of the Capta^in of the 
Temple to arrest Stephen at twilight, as he had arrested Peter and John. 
There was no need even to suppress all semblance of violence, lest tho people 
should stone them for their unauthorised interference. The circuinstauctjs of 
tho day enabled them to assume unwonted boldness, because they were at tho 
moment enjoying a sort of interregnum from Roman authority. The approval 
of the multitude had been alienated by the first rumour of dofix^ti v^e imtriotistn. 
When every rank of Jewish society had been stirred to fury by false witnesses 
whom these Hellenists had suborned, they seized a favourable moment, sud- 
denly came upon Stephen,^ either while he was teaching in a synagogue, or 
while he was transacting the duties of an almoner, imd led him away— 
apparently without a moment’s pause — into the presence of the assembled 
Sanhedrin. Everything was ready ; everything seemed to point to a foregone 
conclusion. The false witnesses were at hand, and confronted their victim 
with the charge of incessant harangues against “this Holy Place” — the 
expression seems to show that the Sanhedrin were for this time sitting in their 

^ Aotl vt. 13, €ir4<rTArrf( ; cf. xvli. A 
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famous “ of Squares,” — and agidnst the Law.^ In support of this general 
accusation, they Hestified that they had heard him say that Jchus — “ tills 
Kazarene/'* as they indignantly add to distinguish Him from others who bore 
that common name — ” shall destroy this place, and shall change the customs 
which Moses handed down to us.” It is evident that these false witnesses 
madj some attempt fii base their accusation ujK>n truth. Tliere was good 
policy in this, as false witnesses in all ages have been cunning enough to see. 
Half truths are often the most absolute of lies, because 

** A lie which is half a truth is ever the blackest of lies 
For a lie which is all a lie may be met and fought with outrij^bt. 

But a lie which is part a truth is a harder matLer to 

It is certain that if Steph<’ii had not used the very expressions with which they 
charged him, he had used otlicrs not unlike them. It is his immortal glory to 
have remembered the words of Jesus, and to have interpreted them aright. 
Against the moral Law — the great Ten Words of Sinai, or any of those 
precepts of exquisite humanity and tenderness wMch lie scattered amid the 
ceremonial observances — he is not even falsely aceu8«*d of having uttered a 
word. But against the |M>nnanent validity of Ibo ccn monial Law he may 
have spoken with frof*dom ; for, as we liavo seen, its destined abrogation was 
involved in the very slight importance wiiich Jesus had attached to it. And 
for the Oral Lixw it is probable tliat Stoplum, whose training would have 
rendered impossible any minute fulfilment of its regulations, neither felt nor 
professed respect. The expression used by the witneJ^s against him seems 
show that it was maiifly, though not perhaps exclusively, of this Oral Iaw that 
he had been thinking.® It was not, perhaps, any doubt as to its authenticity 
which made him teach that Jesus should change its customs, for in those days 
the critical spirit was not sufficiently developed to give rise to any challenge of a 
current assertion; but he had foreseen the future nullity of thoso “ traditions of 
the fathers,” partly from their own inherent worthlessness, and pfvrtly because 
he may have heard, or had rei)eated to him, the stem denunciation which the 
worst of these traditions had drawn from the lips of Christ Himself.* 

But though Stephen must have seen tliat the witnoases were really false 
witnesses, they misrepresented the bine and the true significance 

of the language' which he had used — ^although, too, he was conscious how 
dangerous was his position as one accused of blasphemy against Moses, 
against the Temple, against the traditions, and against God — it never 
occuiTed to him to escape his danger by a technicality or a compromise. 
To tlirow discredit -iven upon the Oral Law would not be without danger 
In the presence of an assembly whose members owed to its traditions no 
little of the authority which they enjoyed.® But Stephen did not at all 
Intend to confine his argument to this narrow range. Rather the conviction 

^ Aots vi. 13, ov vaverai p^funra XoAm*'. ^ Aotl vi. 14, *li 7 irouv, b 

® Acts vi. 14, i0ii & irapiStMce^ bfjixy Mwvcr^. (Of. Jot. ^fUt* jdii. 10, § 6, And 16, § 2.) 

* M«tt. XV. 2-~d ; Mark vii. 3, 6, 8, 9, 13. 

* Haimon. Ptr/. to the Tad Bachaaokah ; MoOatd, Old Path$^ 836. 
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came upon him that now was the time to speak out — that- this was the 
destined moment in which, even if need be to the death, he was to bear 
witness to the inner meaning of the Kingdom of his Lord. Tliat conviction 
—an inspiration from on high — gave unwonted grandeur and heavonliiiess 
to his look, his words, his attitude. His whole bearing was ennobled, his 
whole being was transfigured by a consciousness which illuminated his 
very countenance. It is probable that the unanimous tradition of the 
Church is correct in representing him as youthful and beautiful ; but now 
there was something about him far more beautiful than youth or beauty 
e^uld bestow. In the spiritual light which radiated from him he seemed 
to be overshadowed by the Shechinali, which had so long vanished from 
between the wings of the Temple cherubim. While tlio witnesses had 
been delivering tlieir testimony, no one had observed the sudden brightness 
which seemed to be stealing over him; but when tlie cliarge was finished, 
and every eye was turned from the accusers to a fixed gaze on the accused,^ 
aU who were seated in the Sanhedrin — and one of the number, in all 
probability, was Saul of Tarsus — “ saw his face as it had been the face 
of an angel.” 

In the sudden hush that followed, tlie voice of the High Priest Jonathan 
was heard putting to the accused the customary and formal question — 

** Are these things so ? ” ^ 

In reply to that question began the speech which is one of the earliest, 
as it is one of the most inlerosting, documents of the Christian Church. 
Although it was delivered before the Sanhedrin, there can be little doubt 
that it was delivered in Greek, which, in tlie bilingual condition of Palestine 
— and, indeed, of the civilised world in general — at tliat time, would be 
perfectly understood by the members of the Sanhedrin, and winch was 
perhaps the only language which Stephen could speak with fluency,* The 
quotations from the Old Testament follow the Septuagint, even where it 
differs from the Hebrew, and the individuality which characterises almost 
every sentence of the speech forbids us to look on it as a more conjectural 
paraphrase. Tliere is no difficulty in accounting for its preservation. Apart 
from the fact tliat two secretaries were always present at the judicial 
proceedings of the Sanhedrin, there are words and utterances which, at 
certain times, are branded indelibly upon the memory of their hearers ; and 
since we can trace the deep impression made by this speech on the mind of 

* Acts vi. 15, aT<vi<rcivr*^ tiK avrhv arrayre^. 

* St. Chrysostom sees in the apparent mildness of the questida an indication that the 
High IMest and the Sanheclrin were awed by the supernatural brightness of the martyr's 
look — ft€Ta ivieiKwiaf rf ip*Jrriertr Koi ovSiy Ttatf ^pruthr tfx®*^** ? {Jffomil, XV. t» AcL}, 
But the question a^jpears to have been a regular formula of interrogation. It was, in 
fact, the ** Guilty or Not Guilty ?” of the Jewish Supreme Court. 

^ Against this view are urged — (1) the unlikeUbood that St. Stephen would hare 

E leaded in Greek before the Sanhedrin ; (2) the use of the Hebraism Upa.pm In Acts vii. 
6. But as to 1, if even Philo knew no Hebrew, Stephen may have known none ; and| 
2, the word ovpayol points to a special Jewish belief, independent of language. 

* See Jahn, Arcfuuol. BibL § 248. Ho quotes no authority, and I at first felt some 
doubt about the assertion, but I find it so stated in the Hisbna, Sanhedr, iv. 2. 
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St. Paul, we difficulty in adopting the conjecture that its preserva- 

tion was due to him. The Hagadoth in wliich it abounds, the variations 
from historical accuracy, the free citation of passages from the Old Testa- 
ment, the roughness of style, above all tlie couceiitrated force which makes 
it loud itself so roadiiy to differing interpretations, are cliaracteristics which 
leave ou onr minds no shadow of doubt that whoin^er may have been the 
reporter, we have here at least an miiline of Stephen's speech. And this 
speech marked a crisis in the annals of Christianity. It led to consequences that 
changed the Church from a Judaic sect at Jerusalem, into the Church of the 
Gentiles and of the world. It marks the commencing severance of two insti- 
tutions which had not yet discovered tliat they wore mutually irreconcilable. 

Since the charge brought against St. Stephen was partly false and 
partly true, it was his object to rebut wliat was false, and justify bims(df 
against all blame for wliat was true. Hence apology and demonstmtion 
are subtly blended throughout his appeal, but the apology is only secondary, 
and tlie demonstration is mainly meant to rouse the dormant consciences 
of his hearers. Charged with hbisphcmous words, he contents himself 
mth the incidental refutation of this diarge V>y the entire tonor of the 
language which he employs. After his courteous request for attention, his 
very first words are to speak of God under one of His most awful titles of 
majesty, as the God of the Shechinah. On the history of Moses he dwells 
with all the enthusiasm of patriotic admiration. To the Temple be alludes 
with entire reverouc^. Of Sinai and the living oracles he uses language 
as fidl of solemnity as the most devoted Rabbi could desire. But while 
he thus shows how impossible it must have been for him to have uttered 
the language of a Maspliomer, ho is all the while aiming at the estal^lish- 
mont of facts far deeper than the proof of his own innocence. The 
consummate art of his speech consists in the circumstance tliat while he 
seems to be engaged in a calm, historical review, to which any Jewish 
patriot might listen with delight and pride, he is step by stop leading up 
to conclusions which told with irresistible force against the opinions of his 
judges. While he only seems to be reviewing the various migrations of 
Abraham, and the chequered fortunes of the Patriarchs, ho is really showing 
that the covenants of God with His chosen people, having been made in Ur 
and Haran and Egypt, wore all parta of one progi'ossive purpose, which 
was so little dependent on ceremonials or places as to Lave been anterior 
not only to the existence of the Tabernacle and Temple, not only to the 
possession of the . Holy Land, but even to the rite of circumcision itself.^ 

' What fruit the argument bore In the mind of St. Paul we may see in the emphasis 
with which he dwells on “ that faith of our father Abraham which he had ^ing yet un- 
circumcised ” (Rom. iv. 12). How necessary it was to pomt this out will he seen from the 
opinions of succeeding Rabbis. “Abraliara,” says iLbbi — as “Juda the Holy,’* the 
compiler of the Mishna, is called, Kir i^ox^v — ‘‘was not called perfect until he was cir* 
otimcised, and by the merit of circumcision a covenant was made with him respecting the 
giving of the land ” {Joreh Deak, 260, ap, McCaul, Old PoUhs^ p. 451 ; NedartMy t 31, 2), 
It vuperfiuous to add that the latter statement is a fiat contradiction of Gen. xv. 18. 
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While sketching the career of Joseph, he is pointing allusively to the 
similar rejection of a deliverer greater than Joseph. While passing in 
review the triple periods of forty years which made up the life of Moses, 
he is again sketching the ministry of Christ, and silently pointing to the 
fact that the Hebrew race had at every stage been falsp alike to Moses and 
to God. Tliis is why he narrates the way in which, on the first appeamnoe 
of Moses to help his suffering countrymen, they rudcjly spumed his 
interference ; and liow in spite of their rejection he was chosen to lead 
thorn out of the house of bondage. In defiance of this special commission 
— and it is well worth notice how, in order to conciliate their deeper 
attention, this palmary point in his favour is not triiunphantly paraded, 
but quietly introduced as an incident in his historic summary — Moses had 
himself taught thorn to regard his own legislation as provisional, by 
bidding them listen to a Prophet like nnto himself who should come 
hereafter* But the history of Moses, whom they trusted, was fatal 
their pretence of aHegiance. Even when lie was on Sinai they had b(H'n 
disloyal to him, and spoken of him as “ this Moses,” and as one who had 
gone they knew not whered And, false to Moses, they had been yet more 
false to God. The Lovitical sacrifices had boon abandoned from the very 
time of their institution, for sacrifices to the host of heaven; and the 
tabernacle of Moloch, and the star of Kemplian,^ had been dearer to' them 
than the Tabernacle of AYitnoss and tho Shoeliinah of God. At last a 
Jesus — for, in order that ho might bo heard to due purpose, Stephen 
suppresses the name of that Jesus of whom his thoughts were full — led 
them and their Tabemacio into the land of wliieh he dispossessed the 
Gentiles. Tliat Tabeniacio, after an obscure and disKonourwl history, had 
passed away, and it may }>eriinps bo intimated that tliis was duo to thoir 
indifference and neglect. David — their own David — had indeed desii'cd to 
replace it by another, but the actual building of the House was carriod out 
by the less faiilifiil Solomon.^ But even at tho very time the House was 
built it had been implied in the Prayer of David, and in the dedication 
prayer of Solomon,^ that “ the Most High dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands.” And to guard against tlic dangerous superstition into which the 
reverence paid to material places is apt to degenerate — to obviate tho tnist 
in lying words wliich thought it sutBcicnt to exclaim, “The Tein'pla of tho 
Lord, tho Temphi of the Lord, the Temple of tho Lord are th<‘S4=^”~~tho 
great Prophet had cried, in God’s name/ “ Heaven is my throno, and earth 
is my footstool ; what house will ye build for me, saitli the Lord, or what 
is the place of my abiding? Did not my hand make all these things?” 

' Perhaps there is a passinsf allusion to the expression, “ Jesua, this Kaisarene,** which 
they had just heard from the lips of the false witnesses. 

2 The LXX. reading for the Hebrew Chiun* 

• It must remain doubtful whether any contrast is intended between tho 
(v, Suid, s.r.) designed hy David, and the oUo^ built by Solomon. 

* 1 Kings viii. ^ ; 1 (Jhron. xxi*. IX ; quoted by St. Paul, Acts xvit 

» Ilia. Ixvi 1* a. 
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The inference from thii? — ^that the day nMist come, of which Jesus had 
prophesied to tile woman of Samaria, in which neither in Gerizim nor 
yet in Jerusalem should men worship the Father, constituted a perfect 
defence against the charge that anything which he bad said could be 
regarded as a blasphemy against the Temple. 

Thus far he had fnifillod all the objects of his speech, and had shown that 
injurious words had been as far as possible from his thonglits. It had become 
clear also from his summary of the national story that tlie principles which he 
had advocated were in accordance with the teaching of thoge past ages ; that 
the rejection of Christ by the rulers of His nation was no argument against 
His claims ; that the Temple could not have been meant to bo the object of an 
endless honour; lastly, that if ho had said that Jesus should change the 
customs which Moses had delivered, Moses himself had Indicated that iu 
God's due time his entire dispensation was destined to pass away. And he 
had stated the grounds from which these conclusions followed, rather than 
urged upon them the inferences themselves. He had done tliis in deference 
to their passions and prejudices, and in the hope of bringing tho truth gently 
into their hearts. He might have continued the story through centuries of 
weak or apostate kings, stained with tho blood of rejec^ted propheta, down to 
the great retribution of the exile ; and ho might have shown how, after the 
exile, ^)ie obsolete idolatry of tlie gods of ww)d and stone had only been 
superseded by the subtler and more self-complacent idolatry of formalism and 
letter-worship ; how the Book had been honoured to tho oblirion of the truths 
which it enshrined ; hqir in the titliing of mint and anise and cummin there 
had been a forgetfulness of the weightier matters of the Law ; how the smoke 
of dead sacriiicos had been thought of more avail tlian deeds of living mercy ; 
how circumcision and 'Sahhaiism had been elevated above faith and purity; 
how the long series of crimes against God’s messengers had been consummated 
in the murder of the Lord of glory. A truth which is only suggested, often 
comes homo to the heart with more force than one which is put in words, and 
it may have been his original design to guide rather ihtm to refute. But if so, 
the faces of his audience showed that his object had failed. They were listening 
with stolid self-complacency to a narrative of which tho signifiiant incidents only 
enabled them to glory over their fathers. It was, I think, something in the aspect 
of his audience — some sudden conviction that to such inviiu-ible obstinacy his 
words were addressed in vain — which made him suddenly stop short in his review 
of history, and hurl in their faces tlio gathered thunder of his wrath and scorn. 

“Stiff-necked!’' he exekimod, “aud uncircumcised in your heart, and in 
your ears, ye are ever m conilict with the Holy Spirit; as your failiors, so ye! 
Which of ^e prophets did not your fathers persecute ? and they killed those 
who announced before respecting the coming of the Just, of whom ye now 
proved yourselves betrayers and murderers ; ye who received the Law at the 
ordinance of angels,^ and kex)t it not I ” * 

* Acts ril 62 ; leg. A B, 0, D, E. 

• Acts vii. 63, iAit^crc rtr rw fiiaroydv dyyMwr ; <3aL iiS. 19, d vdftoc dtarayvUdi’ rtyiYAiwr ; 
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A doimuciafion so scathing and so fearless, from the lips of a pri8on(3r 
whose life depended on their will, might well have startled them ; and this 
strong burst of righteous indignation against those whom ho had addressed as 
**breihron and fathers/’ can only bo accounted for by the long-pent feelings of 
one whose patience has been exhausted. But he could hardly have addressed 
them in words more calculated to kindle their fury. The very terms in which 
he characterised their bearing, being borrowed from their own Law and 
Prophets, added force to the previous epitome of their history ; ^ and to call 
them nncircumeised in heart and ears was to reject with scorn the idle fancies 
that circumcision alone was enough to save them from God’s wrath, and tliat 
un circumcision was worse than crime.* To convict them of Ixjing the true 
sons of their fatlicrs, and to brand consciences, already ulcerated by a sense of 
guilt, with a murder worse than the worst murder of the prophets, ivas not 
only to sweep away tlie prestige of an authority which the people so blindly 
accoptM, but it was to arraign his very judges and turn upon tliem the tables 
of accusation. And this ho did, not only in the matter of their cnicitixion of 
the Messiah, but also in the matter of disobedience to that Law ordained by 
angels of winch they were at tliat very moment profe^^sing to vindicate the 
sanctity and the pemiaucneo. 

It w'ould be dilTicult in the cut iro range of literature to find a speech more 
skilful, more pregnant, more convincing; and it becomes truly astonihliing w'hen 
we rcmemVjer that it seems to luivo been delivered on the spur of the moment.® 

But the members of the Sanhedrin wore roused to fury by the uudauntod 
audacity of Stephen’s final invective. The most excitable of Westom nations 
can hardly imagine the raging passion which maddens a crowd of Eastern 
fanatics.'^ Barely able to continue the semblance of a judicial procedure, they 


Dent, xxxiii, 2; LXX., « avroO iyytKoi ixtr avTou ; Ph. Ixni. 18 ; Heb. ii. 3. Tn Pb, 
Ixviii. 12 they read, ■’iZhiVo, “anguls,’' for "dVd, “kings.” [SheihlKiOu, t 88, 2.) 

1 Diut. ix. 6, li) ; X. IG ; xxx, G ; Neh. lx. IG ; Kzek. xliv. 7 ; JcT. be. 26. 

Kabi)! [Jiida the Holy] s.aid “ that circnrncision is equivalent to all the Command* 
ments which are in the I.;iw ” {Ncdarhiu f. o2, 1). 

llie impression which it inmle on the he.art of St. Paul is nowhere noticed by St. 
Luke, or the Aitostlo hiiusfdf ; but the traces of that irnprcHsion are a series of coinci- 
dences wliich confirm tlie genuineiieKs of the speech. In liis earliest recorded «x>eech at 
Antioch he adopts the same historic method so admirably suited to insinuate truth 
without sb(>ckiiig iwejudice ; be quotcH the same texts in the same .strikii^^ plirnsf-foloiry 
and application (compare Acts vii. 48, .'ll, with Acts xvii. 24, Kom. ii. 21’) ; alludes to the 
same tradition (Acts vii. 53, (hvl. Hi. 10); uses the same stylo of ad dreas (Acts v'n. 2, 
xxii. 1) ; ancl gives the same rnnrk<'d significance to the faith of Abniliam (Item. iv. fk 
Gal, iiL 7), and to God’s dealings with him before the covenant of circumeiKion (Acta 
5—8, Kom. iv. 10 — 10). Nor can w'c d.oubt that 2 Tim. iv. fO was an echo of the 1 
pniyer of Stephen, hreathed partly on his own belialf. There are* at h;aat seven Ilapad 
m the 8])ecch of Steiihen — Acts vii. 2 (call of Ahraliam) ; 4 (death of Terah) ; 14 (seventy- 
five souls) ; 16 (burial of Patriarchs at 8hechein) ; 22 (Egyptian training of Moses) ; 
(forty years) ; 42 (desert idolatry) ; 53 (angels at Sinai). As for the slight instances of 
arthdXna nvr}fxovt.Kov in G, 7, 14, 16, they arc mere “ obiter dicta, auctoris aliud agtmti‘<. ’ 
The attempt to square them rigidly with the Old Testament has led to much dishonest 
exegesis. The speech of St. Stephen has been called “a compendium of the Old Testa- 
ment drawn up in fragments of the Septuagint ” (Greenfiohl. Apol. for ike XJCX, lOIl)* 
“ He had regard to the meaning, not to the words ” (Jerome). 

^ Acts vii. o4, SteirpiQt>7o Ttttc Kap&taiv avrrwv, lou «/3pvxor tov% biovrax avr6if. 
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expressed the agomy of hatred which was sawing their hearts asunder, by out- 
ward signs which are almost unknown to modem civilisation — by that grinding 
auil gnashing of the teeth only possible to human beings in whom “ the ape 
and llie tiger ” are not yet quite dead. To reason with men whose passions 
had thus degraded thofti to the level of wild boasts would have been worse 
than useless. The flame of holy anger in tlio breast of St ijplion had died away 
as suddenly as the lightning. It was a righteous anger; it was aimed not at 
tliom but at their infatuation ; it was intended not to insult but to awakeu.^ 
But he saw at a glance that it had failed, and that all was now over. In one 
instant his thoughts had passed away to that heaven from which his inspiration 
had come. From those hateful faces, rendered demoniac by evil passion, his 
earnest gaze was turned upward and heavenward. Tliorc, in ecstasy of vision, 
ho saw the Shochinah — the G lory of God — tlio Jesus “ standing ” as though to aid 
and receive him “ at the right liand of God.’’ Transported beyond aD thought 
of peril by iliat divine epipliany, he exclaimed as tliough he wished his enemies 
to share his vision : “ Lo ! I behold the heavens parted asunder,^ and the Son 
of Man standing at the right hand of God.” At such a moment lie would not 
pause to consider, ho would not oven bo able to consider, the words he spoke ; 
but whether it was tliat Iw recalled the Messianic title by which Jesus had so 
often described himself on earth, or that ho remembered that this title had 
been used by the Lord when He had prophesied to this very Sanliedrin that 
hereafter they should see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of power- 
certain it is that this the only passage of the New Testament where Jesus is 
called the Son of Man by lips other tlLan His own.* 

But those high words were too much for the feelings of his audience. 
Stopping their cars as thougb to shut out a polluting blasphemy, they rose in 
a mass from both sides of the semi-circular range in which they sat, and with 
one wild yolH rushed upon Stephen. Tliore was no question any longer of a 
legal decision. In their rage they took the law into thoir own hands, and thou 
and there dragged him off to he stoned outside the city gate.* 

Wo can judge how fierc^j must have been the rage which turned a solemn 
Sanhedrin into a mob of murderers. It was true that they were at this 
moment undei ‘^addiicean intluciico, and that this influence, as at the Trial of 
Christ, was niaaily wiiilded by the family of Hauan, who were the most 
merciless members of that least merciful sect. If, as (hero is reason to believe, 
the martyrdom took place A.D. 37, it was most probably during the brief 
presidency of the High Briest Jonathan, son of Hanan. Unhappy family of 
the man whom Josephus pronounces to liave been so exceptionally blest ! The 
hoary father, and his son-in-law Calaphas, imbrued their hands in the blood of 
Jesus; Jonathan during his few months’ term of office was the Nasi of the 
Sanhodi-in which murdered Stephen ; Thoophilus, another son, was the High 

J “ Non fratri irascitux qui peccato fratris irascitur ” (Ang.). 

Acts vU. leg., SiTi$'aiYfi^t'ovtj M, A, 2i, C. > See, however, Rev, i. 13 ; xiv. 14, 

Acts vii. 67, itpiffluw 4»uivp 

See Excursus VL, “CapitJu iSinishineuts." 
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Priest who, during tlio utmost virulence of the first persecution gave Saul his 
inquisitorial commission to Damascus ; Matthias, another son, must, from the 
date of his elevation, have been one of those leading Jews whom Herod Agrippa 
tried to conciliate by the murder of James the son of Zobedee; and another 
Haiian, the youngest son of the “ viper brood ” brouj^it about with ittcgtd 
violence the murder of James the brother of the Lord.^ Thus all these judicial 
murders — so rare at this epoch — were aimed at the followers of Jesus, and all of 
them directed or sanctioned by the cunning, avaricious, unscrupulous members 
of a single family of Sadduccan priests.^ 

Stephen, then, was hurried away to execution with a total disregard of the 
ordinary observances. His tli oughts were evidently occupied with the sad scene 
of Calvary ; it would come homo to him with all the greater vividness because 
ho passed in all probability through that very gate through which Jesus, four 
sliort years before, had homo His cross. It was almost in the words of Jiis 
Master* that when tl lo horrid butchery began — for the precautions to render 
death speedy seem to have been neglected in the blind rage of his murderers 
— ^ho exclaimed, “ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.**'* And when bruised and 
bleeding be was just able to drag himself to his knees it was again in the spirit 
of that Lord that ho prayed for his murderers, and even the cry of his anguish 
rang forth in the forgiving utterance — sliowing how bttle malice them had 
boon in the st('vn words ho had used before — “ Lord, lay not to th(?ir charge 
this sin.”® With that cry he passed from the wrath of men to the peace of 
God. The historian ends the bloody tr;ig(uly with one Weighty and beautiful 
word, He fell asleep.’* ® 

To fulfil their dreadful task, the witnesses had taken ofi their garments 
and they laid them “ at the feet of a young man whoso name was SauL** 

It is the first allusion in history to a name, destined from tliat day forward 
to bo memorable for over in the annals of tlio world. And Low sad an 
allusion! He stands, not indeed actively engaged in tbo work of death ; but 
keepbig the clothes, consenting to the violence, of those who, in this brutal 

' Jos. Antt xviii. 4, § 3 ; 5, § .‘J ; xix. 6, § 2 ; xx. 9, § 1. 

2 Every epithet I have is more tJiaii justilied by what we know of this family 
from the JVew 'J’estainejit, troin JosenUus, and, above all, from the ifalmud. Sec 
Excursus VII., “The Power of the Sauliedrm to Inflict Death.” 

3 Luke xxiii. 34, 46. * 

** eTTLKoXovfjLevov ineans^* calling on Jesus,** There is no need for the ingenioua coH' 
jecture of Peritley that 0> is lost by homoeotcleuton of the ON. 

» This— not iUi in the Keceived text— is the pro]ier tinier of the words (w, A, B, C, D). 
“ Saevire videbaiur Stephanus : lingua ferox, cor lene ’* (Aug. *SV./fn, 315). “Si StophiUJUS 
non orasset ecclesia Paulum non habui.sset.” Witli tlie exjjressioa itsidf comp. Ilov. xiv. 13. 
Perlia])s in the word <rrrj<r7p we may sec an allusion to the Jewish notion that a maids sina 
actually followed and stood by him in the world to come (1 Tim. v. 24 ; SotdtJi, f, 3, 2). 

« 8o in a beautiful epigram of the Anthology, we find the lines, lepi,y t^nvot' ^oi^iataf 
0in^(rK€Lv ^Tj Keye tow? ayau0ov<;. It is the Nfshikah of the Jcws (Dcut, xxxiv. 8). That the 
solemn rhythmical epitrite iKoi^riO^ is not wholly unintentional seems to be clear from the 
similar weighty *aKCikvTC><i with which, as Bishop Wordsworth points out, the Acts of the 
Apostles ends. yt. Luke is evidently fond of paronomasia, as well as St. I*aul (cf. 
jtaTTjftwfih^tro*' arifjiao-eijvai. Acts V. 41). This is tho third recorded death in the Christian 
community : the first Inul been a suicide, the second a judgment, th© third a martyrdom*. 

7 This custom is not alluded to in the Mishna or Gemara. V 
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maxiuor, dimmed In blood the light upon a face which had been radiant as that 
of an angel with faith and love. 

Stephen was dead, and it might well have seemed that all the truth whjch 
was to be the glory and the strength of Christianity had died with him. fiut 
tlie deliverance of th§ Gentiles, and their free redemption by the blood of 
Christ, wore truths too glorious to bo qucncliod. The truth may be suppressed 
for a time, even for a long time, but it always starts up again from its apparent 
grave. Fra Dolcino was torn to pieces, and Savonarola and Hiiss were burnt, 
but the Reformation was not prevented. Ste]>lien sank in his blood, but^bis 
place was taken by the young man who stood there to incite his murderers. 
Four years after Jesus had died upon the cross of infamy, Stephen was stoned 
for being His disciple and His worshiiipcr ; tliirty years after the death of 
Stephen, his deadliest onnonent died also for the same ]u»ly faith. 


^och 11% 

THK OONVERSIOK. 

CHAPTER rX. 

8AUL THE PERSECUTOR. 

Hot;} tteurpov roi 

okicrOqpos ol/aos. — 1‘i/th. 5i. 173. 

"At a young man’s feet.” The expression is vague, hut there is good reason 
to believe that Saul was now not less than thirty yoai^s old.^ The reverence 
for age, strong among all Oritaitals, was specially strong among the Jews, and 
they never entrusted authority to those who had not attained to full years of 
discretion. We may regard it as certain tliat even a sehular of Gamaliel, so 
fail of genius and of zeal as Saul, would not have been appointed a commis- 
eionor of the Bnohodrin to carry out a responsible inquisilion earlier tlian the 
ago of thirl'^ ; and if wo attach a litoral meaning to the expression, “ When 
they were being condemned to death, I gave a vote against theni,”^ this 
implies that Saul was a member of the Sanhedrin. If so, ho was at this time, 
by the very conditioj/of that dignity, a maiTied man.^ 

' Josephus uses wavtac of Agrippa I. when he must have been at le;i^t forty {AtdL 
iviii. 5, ^7 ; v. svpra, p. 7 ). 

^ Acts xxvi. 10, avatpovfxii'tov n avrioy KaTijffyKa 

* Selden, I>e Spnedr. ii. 7, 7. In the Alishna the only qualifications mentioned for 
membership of the Sanhedrin are that a man must not be a dicer, usurer, pigeon-flyer, or 
dealer in the produce of the Sabbatical year {Sanh^dr. iii. 3) ; but in the Oemaro, and ia 
later Jewish writers, we find that, besides the qualification mentioned in Exod. xviii. 2 i, 
and Deut. i. 13 — 16, a candidate must be free rrom every physical blemish, stainless in 
character, learned in sdenco, acquainted with more than on© language, and with a family 
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But if the regulation that a Sanliodrist must bo a n^arrlod man wad 
intended to secure the spirit of gentleness,' the rule had failed of its purpose 
in the case of Saul. In the terrible persecution of the Christians which 
ensued — a persecution far more severe than the former attacks of the Sad- 
ducees on the Apostles — ^he was the heart and soul of tht endeavour to stamp 
out the Christian faith. Not content with the flagging fanaticism of the 
Sanhedrin, he was at once the prime mover and the chief executor of religious 
vengeance. The charge which had cost St. Stephen his life must have been 
partially valid against others of the Hellenistic Cliristiaus, and although their 
views might be more liberal than those of the Galiluiau disciples, yet the bonds 
of affection between the two branches of the Church were still so close tliat 
the fate of one section could not be dissevered from that of the other. The 
Jews were not naturally fond of persecution. The Sanhedrin of this period 
had incurred the charge of disgraceful laxity. The Sicarii wore not sup. 
pressed; the red heifer was slain no longer the ordeal of the bitter water 
had been done away, because the crime of adultery had greatly increased.* 
Rabbi Joshua Ben Korclia, when R. Eliesor had arrested some thieves, 
reproached him with the words, “ How long will you hand over the people of 
Gk)d to destruction ? Leave the thorns to bo plucked up by the Lord of the 
vineyard.” * But to the seducer (mcsiih), the blasphemer {megadeph), and 
the idolater, there was iieitlior leniency nor compassion.^ By the unanimous 
testimony of the Jews themsolvos, Ghri.s1ians could not bo charged with the 
crime of idolatry ; ® but it was easy to bring them uuderjtho penalty of stoning, 
which was attached to the former crimes. The minor punishments of flagel- 
lation and excommunication seem to have been in the power, not only of ilie 
Sanhedrin, but even of each local synagogue. Whatever may have been the 
legal powers of these bodies, whatever licences the temporary relaxation of 
Roman superrision may have permitted,^ they wore used and abused to the 
utmost by the youthful zealot. The wisdom of the toleration which Gamaliel 
himself had rceomintmded appears in the fact that tlio groat persecution, 
which broke up the Oliurch at Jenisalom, was in every way valuable to the 
new religion. It dissipated the J udaism wldch would have endiuigercd tlie 


of his own, because such were supposed to be less Inclined to cruelty, and more likely to 
sympathise with domestic ali'ectioris. {HorajoUi^ i. A ; Sanhedr, f. 17, 1, 30 , M&tmchUh^ 
f. 65, 1; Maiiiion. Sanhedr. ii. ; Otho, Lex. Itabb. s. v.) 'NMiatcver may be thought of 
the other quaiitications, it is probable that tliis one, at any rate, was insisted on, and it 
adds force to our impression that St. Paul had once been a mairied man (1 Cor. vii. 8 ; 
V. suprUf p. 45, sq. Ewald, ISeruLschr. d, Ap. Paul. p. 161 ; UeacA. d. Apasi. ZcitalU 
p. 371). 

^ ,See Surenhus. Mishua^ iv. Praef, * Sotah^ f. 47, 1. 

3 Maimon in Sotah^ c. 3. They quoted Hos. iv. 14 in favour of this aWlition of Hum. 
V. 18. Of. Matt. xii. 39 ; xvi. 4. 

* Babha Metzia, f. 82, 2 ; Otho, Lex. liabb.y a. v. Synedrium. 

‘ Dent, xiii 8, 9 ; Sanhed/r. f. 29, 1 ; 32, 3. 

^ There is not one word about the Cliristiana in the tract AhhCda ot on “alien 
worship.” 

^ Marccllus, who was at this time an ad interim governor, held the raxik, not of Pro* 
eorator, but only of (Jos. AnU, xviii. 4, § 2). 
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spread of CliristiiLity, and showed that the disciples had a lofiier mission 
than to dwindle down into a GalilsBan synagogue. The sacred fire, which 
might have burnt low on the hearth of the upper chamber at Jerusalem, was 
kindled into fresh heat and splendour when its brands were scattered over all 
Judina and Samaria, and uncircumcised Gentiles were admitted by baptism 
mto the fold of Christ. 

The solemn burial of Stephen by holy men — whether Hellenist Cliris- 
tiaus or Jewish proselytes — the bating of the breast, the wnnging of the 
hands with which they lamented him,^ produced no change in the purpose 
of Satd. The sight of that dreadful execution, the dying agonies and 
crushed remains of one who had stood before the Sanhedrin like an angel in 
the beauty of holiness, could hardly have failed to produce an impression on 
a heart so naturally tender. But if it was a torture to witness the agony of 
others, and to be the chief agent in its infliction, then that very torture became 
a more meritorious service for the Law. If his own blameless scrupulosity 
in all that affected legal righteousness was beginning to be secretly tainted 
with heretical uncertainties, he would feel it all the more incumbent on him 
to wash away those doubts in blood. Like Cardinal Pole, when Paul IV. 
began to impugn his orthodoxy, he must have felt himself half driven to 
persecution, in order to prove his soundness in the faitk 

The part which he played at this time in the horrid work of persecution 
has, I fear, been always underrated. It is only when we collect the seijarate 
passages — they are no less tlrnn eight in number — in which allusion is made 
to this sad period — if is only when we weigh the terrible significance of 
the expressions used — that we feel the load of remorse which must have 
lain upon him, and the taunts to which he was liable from malignant ene- 
mies. He “ made havoc of — literally, “ he was ravaging ** — the Church.® 
No stronger metaphor could well have been used. It occurs nowhere else 
in the New Testament, but in the Septuagint, and in classical Greek, is 
applied to the wild boars which uproot a vineyard.® Not content with the 
visitation of the synagogues, he got authority for an inquisitorial visit from 
house to house, and even from the sacred retirement of the Christian home 
he dragged not only men, but women, to judgment and to prison.* So 
thorough was liis searcli, and so deadly were its effects, that, in referring 
to it, the Christians of Damascus can only speak of Saul as “be that 
devastated in Jerusalem thorn that call on this name,”* using the strong 
word which is strictly applicable to an invading army which scathes a con- 
quered country with^fi^re and sword. So much St. Luke tells us, in giving 
a reason for the total scattering of the Church, and the subsequent bless* 

* Acts viii 2, fcoirrrbc The word is found in the LXX., Gen. L 10, Ac., but here 

alone in the New Testament. 

® Acts viii. 3, **Xv^xunro rijv ckkXiw^* 

* Ps. budx. 14 ; Callim. Mymn, in Dian, 156, ipya ^vrA kvfLawovTai, 

* These hostile measures are summed up in the oom koko. roU a>totc of Ananiaa, 

who says t^t the rumour had reached him from many sources (Acts ix. 13). 

* A^its ix.\2I, & wi>pOij<raK. 
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ings which sprang from their preaching the Word in wi,^r districts. The 
Apostles, he adds, remained, "^at was the special reason for this we do 
not know ; but as tho Loiri’s direct permission to the seventy to fly before 
persecution’ would have sanctioned their consulting their own safety, it 
may have been because Jesus had bidden them Pttay in Jerusalem till 
the end of twelve years If, as St. Chrysostom imagines, they stayed to 
support the courage of others, how was it tliat the shepherds escaped while 
tho flock was being destroyed ? Or are we to infer that the main fnry 
of the pei*secution fell upon those Hellenists who shared the views of 
tho first martyr, and that tlio Apostles were saved from molestation by 
the blameless Mosaism of which one of the loading brethren — no less a 
person than James, the Lord’s brother — was so conspicuous an example? 
Be that as it may. at any rate they did not fall victims to tho rage which 
was so fatal to many of their companions. 

In two of his speeches and four of liis letters does St. Paul revert to this 
crime of an erring obstinacy. Twice to the Gralatians does he use the same 
strong metaphor which was applied to his conduct by the Damascene believers.* 
He tells the Corinthians * that lie was “ tho least of the Apostles, not 
meet to l^e called an Apostle, because he persecuted the Church of God.” 
He reminds tho Philipi)ians ® that his old Hebraic zeal as a Pharisee had 
shown itself by his porsecntiiig the Church.” And even when tlie shadows 
of a troubled old age wen^ boginuing to close around him, keen in the sense 
that he was utterly forgivem through Him who ‘‘ came into the world to save 
sinners, of whom I am chief/’ ho cannot forget tlio bitter thought tliat, 
though in ignorance, ho had once been “ a blaspliemer, and persecutor, and 
injurious.”® And when he is speaking to those who know the worstr— in his 
speech to the raging mob of Jerusalem, as ho stood on the steps of the Tower 
of Antonia — ho adds one fact more which (‘asts a lurid light on the annals of 
the persecution. He shows tliero tliat tho blood of Stephen was not the only 
blood that liad been sliod — not the only blood of which the stains had 
incarnadined his conscience. Ho tells the mob not only of the binding and 
imprisonment of woiiuui as well as men, but also lluit he ** persecuted this 
way unto the death Lastly, in his speech at Ciesaroa, he adds what is 
perhaps the darkest touch of all, for be says that, armed with the High 
Priest’s authority, he not only fulfilled unwittingly the prophecy of Christ * 
by scourging the Christians “often” and “in every synagogue,” but that, 
when it came to the question of death, ho gave his vote against them, and that 
he did his best to compel them to blaspheme.^ I say his best^” because 

1 Matt. X. 23. 

* A brief visit to Samaria “to confirm the churches’* (Acts vUl. 14) would not 
militate against this command. 

3 Gal. i. 13, where he also says that he persecuted them beyond measure (ksF 
vvtpBokrjv) i and i. 23. 

^ 1 Cot. XV. 9. * PhiL iii.fi. • 1 Tim. L IS. 1 « Aota xxti. 4. 

8 Matt. X. 17 ; Mark xiii. 9. 

• Acts xxvi. 11, rivAyKoCov There li a poaribility that in the 4_- 

of the previous passage, and the KwH(v*yKa of this, St. Paul may allude .to his 
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the tense be iig64 implies but not necessarily success. Pliny, in a 

passage of bis famous letter to Trajan from Bitbynia,^ says tlmt, in question- 
ing those who, in anonymous letters, were accused of being ** Christians,’^ 
he thought it sufficient to test them by making them offer wine and incense 
to ilie statues of the gods and the bust of the emperor, and to blaspheme 
the BfSne of Christ ; and, if they were willing to do this, ho dismissed them 
without further inquiry, because he liad been informed that to no one of these 
things could a genuine Christian over be impelled 

We do not know tliat in all the sufferings of the Apostle any attemx»t was 
ever made to compel him to blaspheme. With all the other persecutions 
which he made the (yliristian suffer he became in his future life too sadly 
familiar. To the last dregs of lonely and unpitiod martyrdom ho drank the 
hitter cup of merciless persecution. Five times — in days when he was no 
longer the haughty Rabbi, the self-righteous Pliarisee. the fierce legate of the 
Sanhedrin armed with unlimited authority for the suppi ession of heresy, but 
was himself the scorned, hunted, hated, half-starved missionary of that w-bich 
was branded as an apostate sect — five times, from the aulliorily of some ruler 
of the synagogue, did he receive forty 6trii_M\s save one. He, too, w’as stoned, 
and betrayed, and many times imprisoned, and had the vote of death recorded 
against him; and in all tliis he recognised the just and merciful fiamo that 
purged Iway the dross of a once misguided soul — the light aflliction which he 
had deserved, but which was not comx>arable to the far more eternal weight of 
glory. In all this he may have oven rejoiced that ho was bearing for Christ’s 
sake that which he ha^ made others bear, and passing through the same 
furnace which he had once heated sevenfold for them. But I doubt whether 
any one of these sufferings, or all of them put together, ever wrung his soul 
with the same degree of anguish as that which lay in the thought that he had 
used all the force of his character and all the tyranny of his intolerance to 
break the bruised reed and to quench the smoking flax — that he had endea- 
voured, by the infamous x>owor of terror and anguish, to compel some gentls 
heart to blaspheme its Lord. 

The groat i>crsecution with which St. Paul was thus identified — and which, 
from these freruent allusions, as well as from flic intensity of the language 
employed, seems to me to have been more terrible than is usually admitted— 
jjid not sx>eud its fury for some months. In Jemsalem it was entirely success- 
ful. There were no more x^reachiugs or wonders in Solomon’s Porch ; no more 
throngs that gathered in the streets to wait the passing shadow of Peter and 
John ; no more assemfiled multitudes in the house of Mary, the mother of St. 
Mark. If tho Christians mot, they met in mournful secrecy and diminished 
numbers, and the Lovo-foosts, if held at all, must have been held as in the 

endeavour (cf. Gal. vi. 12) to have them capitally punished, without implying that 
tlw vote was carried. I have translated tho avaipovfUvw so as to admit of this meaning, 
which, perhaps, acouires a shade of additional probability from Heb. xii. 4, “Ye have not 
yet resisted unto blood,” if that Rpistle was B];^oi(dIy addressed, to Pale$>tinian Jews. 

Plin. Mp, X. 97 “ praeterea malemcere Christo; quorum nihU cogi di- 

euntur gui sant revera Ohristi^.” 
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early days before the Ascension, with doors closed, for jtear of the Jews. 
Some of the Christians had suffered cruelly for their religion ; the faithless 
members of the Church had doubtless apostatised ; the majority had ffed at 
onoe before the storm.^ 

It is, perhaps, to indicate the continuance of this active hostility that St. 
Luke here inserts the narrative of Philip’s preacliing as a fitting prelhde to 
the work of the Apostle of the Gentiles. At this narrative we shall glance 
hereafter ; but now we must follow the career of Saul the Inquisitor, and see 
the marvellous event which, by one lightning flash, made him ‘*a fusile 
Apostle” — wliich in one day transformed Saul the persecutor into Paul the 
slave of Jesus Christ. 

His work in Jerusalem was over. The brethren who remained had either 
eluded his search-warrant, or boon rescued from ins power. But the young 
zealot was not the man to do anything by halves. If he had smitten one head 
of the hydra, ^ it had grown up in new places. If ho had tom up the heresy 
by the roots from the Holy City, the winged seeds had alighted on other 
fertile ground, and the rank weed was still luxuriant elsewhere ; so that, in his 
outrageous madness — it is his own exj)rossion^ — ho began to pursue them 
even to foreign cities. Damascus, ho had lieard, was now the worst nest of 
this hateful delusion, and fortunately in that city he could find scope for 
action ; for the vast multitude of Jews which it contained acknoVlodged 
allegiance to the Sauliodrin. To tlie High Priest, therefore, he went — unsated 
by all bis previous cruelties, and in a frame of mind so hot with rage that 
again it can only be described by the unparalleled phrase that he was “ breathing 
threats and slaughter against the disciples of the Lord.”* The High Priest- 
in all probability Thcophilus, who was promoted by Yitellius at the Pentecost 
of AD. 37^ — was a Saddueee, and a son of the hated house of Hanan. Yet it 
was with Saul, and not with Tlieophilus, that the demand originated, to pursue 
the heresy to Damascus.* Not sorry to find so thorough an instrument in one 
who belonged to a different school from his own — not sorry tliat the guilty 
responsibility for “ this man’s blood ” should be shared by Sadducees with the 
followers of Hillcl — Tlieophilus gave the letters which authorised Saul to set 
up his court at Damascus, and to bring from thence in chains all whom he 
could find, both men and women, to await such mercy as Stephen’s murder 
might lead them to hope for at the hands of the supreme tribunal.^ ' In ordinary 

^ This is imi>lied iu the iv eweiiT? rp and in the aorist of Acts viii. 1, 

2 Doraitian and Maximin struck medals of Hercules and the Ilydra with the inscrip- 
tion “Deleta religione Christiana quae orbem turhahat,” 

^ Acts xxvi. 11, irtpioram avroit. 

^ Acts ix. 1, iy.iTptuip antiKifi iral ^ovov. 

* Jos. Anti, xviii. 5, § 3. 

« Acts ix. 2, “If he should find any of the toay** The word Xptimanvfirfc was 
Invented later {infra^ p. 167). The Jewish writers similarly st^ak of the **derek 
ha-Notscrim,” or “way of the Nazarenes.” 

7 The repeated allusion* to the punishment of women show* not oidy the keenness of 
the *earch, but also the large part played by Christian women in the Bi)read of that 
religion which first elevated their condition from the degradation of the harem and the 
narrownes* of the gyuaeceum. These women-martyrs of the great persecution n®** 
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times when that Jewish autonomy, which always meant Jewish intolerance, 
was repressed within stem limits by the Homan government — it would have been 
inii) 08 sible to carry out so cruel a commission. This might have been urged 
as an insuperable difficulty if an incidental expression in 2 Oor. xi, 32 had not 
furnisljipd a clue in ex;^anation of the circumstances. From this it appears 
that at this time the city was more or loss in the hands of Aretas or Hareth, 
the powerful Emir of Petra.* Now there are notices in the Talmud which 
prove that Hareth stood in friendly relations to the Jewish High Priest,* and 
we can see how many circumstances thus concurred to create for Saul an 
exceptional opportunity to bring the Christians of Damascus under the 
authority of the Sanhedrin. Never again might he find so favourable an 
opportunity of eradicating the heresy of these hated Nazarenes. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE CONVERSION OP SAUI*. 

. ♦ tear f\‘{](pQT)v utrb rov XpitTrov *hj(rov. — Phil, iii. 12. 

“ Opfert freudig aus was ihr besessen 
Wiia ihr einst gewosen, was ihr scyd; 

Und in einem seligen Vergessen 
•Schwindo die Vergangeiihoit.** — Sciiillfk, 

Armed with his credentials Saul started from Jerusalem for his journey of 
nearly 150 miles. Thab journey would probably be performed exactly as it is 
now performed with horses and mules, which are indispensable to the traveUor 
along those rough, bad roads, and up and down those steep and fatiguing 
liills. Saul, it must be remembered, w'as travelling in a manner very difEerent 
from that of our Lord and his humble followers. They who, in preaching the 
Gospel to the poor, assumed no higher earthly dignity than that of the 
carpenter of Nazareth and the fishermen of Galilee, would go on foot with 
staff and scrip from village to village, like the other “ people of the land ” 
whom long-roboc; Scribes despised. Saul was in a very different position, 
and the little retinue which was assigned him would treat him with all the 
deference duo to a Pharisee and a Rabbi — a legato a latere of Tlieophilus, the 
powerful High Priest. 

But, however perfoi-mod, the journey could not occupy less than a week, 
and even the fiery zeal of tho persecutor would scarcely enable him to get rid 

true predecessors of those Saints Catherine, and Barbara, and Lucia, and Argues, and 
Dorothci^ and Caocilia, and Fclicitas, who leave the light of their names on the annala 
of Christian heroism. 

* See hlxoipsus VIII. ; “Damasctis under Hareth.” 

* A story is told that on one occasion the High Priest Simeon Ben Kamhith was iiK. 
^XMicitated from performing tho duties of the Day of Atonement, because, while 
fainiliarly talking with Hareth on the previous evening, a drop of the Emlr’i saliva 1^ 
Men on tho High Priest’s dress (of. A&WoA, f. S3, 2.) 
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of the habitunl leisureliness of Eastern travelling. And \liiis, as they made 
their way along the difficult and narrow roads, Saul would be doomed to a 
week of necessary rofieotion. Hitherto, ever since those hot disputes in the 
synagogues of Cilician Hellenists, be had been living in a whirl of business 
which could have left him but little time for quiet thought. That active 
inquisition, those domiciliary visits, those incessant trials, that perpetual 
presiding over the scourgings, imprisonments, perhaps even actual stonings of 
men and women, into which he had been plunged, must have absorbed his 
whole energies, and left liim no inclination to face the difficult questions, or to 
lay the secret misgivings which had begun to rise in his mind.^ Pride— the 
pride of ajBiein, the pride of nature, the rank pride of the self-styled 
theologian, the exclusive national Pharisaic pride in which ho had been 
trained — forbade him to examine seriously whether he might not after all be 
in the wrong. Without humility there can be no sincerity ; without sincerity, 
no attainment of the truth. Saul felt that ho could not and would not let 
himself bo convinced ; ho could not and would not admit that much of the 
learning of his thirty years of life was a mass of worthless cobwebs, aud that 
aU the righteousness with which ho had striven to hasten the coming of the 
Messiah was as filthy rags. He could not and would not admit tho possibility 
that people like Peter and Stephen ox)uId be right, while lMM>ple lik% himself 
and tho Sanhedrin could be mistaken; or that tho Messiah could be a 
Nazarene who had been crucified as a malefactor; or that after looking for 
Him so many generations, and making their whole religious life turn on His 
expected Advent, Israel should have been foimd sleeping, and have murdered 
Him when at last Ho came. If haunting doubts could for a moment thnist 
themselves into his thoughts, the vehement seif- assertion of contempt would 
sweep them out, and they would be expiated by fresh zeal against the seductive 
glamour of the heresy which thus dared to insinuate itself like a serpent into 
the very hearts of its avengers. What could it ho but diabolic influence which 
made the words and the arguments of these blasphemers of the Law and the 
Temple fasten involuntarily upon his mind aud memory ? Never would he 
too be seduced into the position of a menith/ Never would he degrade him- 
self to the ignorant level of people who knew not the Law and were accursed I 

• 

1 See Rom. vii. 8, 9, 10. This picture of St. Paul’s mental condition is no mere ima- 
ginative touch ; from all such, both in this work and in my Lije of Christy I have 
studiously abstained. It springs as a direct an<l inevitaide oonclujdon from his own 

ties and the reproof of Jesus, is hard for thee to*kick against the goadn.” 
These words, following the “ Why persecutest thou me ?” imply^ with inimitaide brevity, 
*‘»Scest thou not that I am the pursuer and ihi)u the pursued?” Wiat were those 
goads ? There were no conceiviible goads for him to resist, except those whieh were 
wielded by bis own conscience. The stings of conscience, tho anguish of a constant mis* 
giving, inflicted wounds which should have told him long l»efore that he was advancing in 
a wrong path. They were analogous to the warnings, kith inward and outward, which 
** forbade the madne.ss” of the Me»oi)otainian sorcerer. Balaam, too, was taught by 
experience how terrible a thing it is to "kick against the pricks.” The resisted mwurd 
strujj^les of Bt. Paul are also iimdled In tho " calling "of Gal. L 15, preceding the 
" revelation See Monod, Cinq mfcotvn^ p, 168 j Sttor, JSec^ d. Jtj^. liU 
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But the ghoaft of theae obstinate questionings would not always be so 
laid. As long as he had work to do he could crush by passion and energy 
siu*li obtruding facies. But when his work was d(»ne — when there were in 
Jerusalem no more Hellenists to pers^mte — ^when even the GalilsDans had fled 
or be^^ silenced, or beSn slain — ^then such doubts would again thicken round 
him, and he would hear the approach of them like the sound of a stealthy 
footfall on the turf. Was it not this that kindled his excessive madness — ^this 
that made liim still breathe out threats and blood P Was not tliis a part of 
the motive which had driven him to the wily Sadducee with the demand for 
a fresh commission P Would not this work for the Liiw protect him from the 
perplexing complications of a will that plunged and struggled to resist the 
agonising goad-thrusts of a ruinous misgiving ? 

But now that he was journeying day after day towards Damascus, how 
could he save himself from his own thoughts P He could not converse with 
the ’attendants who were to execute his decisions. Tliey were mere sub- 
ordinates — mere apparitors of the Sanhedrin — members, perhaps, of the 
Temple guard — ignorant Lovitos, whose function it would be to drag with 
them on his return the miserable gang of trembling heretics. We may be 
sure that the vacuity of thought in which most men live was for Saul a thing 
impossible. He could not help meditating as the stigos bade the religious Jew 
to meditate, on the prect^pts and promises of his own Law. For the first time 
perhaps since he had encountered Stephen he liad the uninterrupted leisure to 
face the whole questittn calmly and seriously, in the solitude of thoughts 
which could no longer be sophisticated by the applause of Pharisaic partisans. 
He was forced to go up into the dark tribunal of his own conscience, and set 
himself before himself. More terrible by far was the solemnity, more im- 
partial the judgment of that stem session, than those either of the Jewish 
Sanhedrin, or of that other Areopagus in .which he would one day stand. If 
there be in the character any seriousness at all ; if the cancer of conceit or 
vice have not oaten out all of the heart that is not frivolous and base, then 
how many a man’s intellectual conclusions, how many a man’s moral life has 
been completely changed — ^and for how many would they not at this moment 
be comploteljj ^ hinged — by the necessity for serious reflection during a few 
days of unbrok- n leisure P 

And so we may be quite sure that day after day, as he rode on under the 
morning sunlight or the bright stars of an Eastern night, the thoughts of 
Saul would bo over\^ielmiugly engaged. They would wander hack over the 
past; they would glapce sadly at the future. Those were happy years in Tarsus; 
happy walks in childhood beside **t]ie silver Oydnus ; ” happy hours in the 
school of Gamaliel, where there first dawned upon his soul the glories of Moses 
and Solomon, of the Law and the Temple, of the Priesthood and the chosen 
race. Those wore golden days when he listened to the promised triumphs of 
the Messiah, and was told how near was that day when the Holy Land should 
be exalted as the Lady of kingdoms, and when the vaunted strength of Rome, 
wldclr now lay so heavy on his subjugated peoploi ohould be shattered like 
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a potsherd I But h<ad not sometMng of the splendour fadcid from these more 
youthful dreams ? What had the righteousness of the Law done for him P 
He had lived, as far as men wore concerned, an honourable life. He had been 
exceedingly zealous, exceedingly blameless in the traditions pf the fathers ; 
but what inward joy had he derived from themP — what enlightenment? — 
what deliverance from that law of his members, which, do what he would, 
still worked fatally against the law in his mind? His sins of pride and 
passion, and frailty^would not a jealous Grod avenge them P Was there any 
exemption at all from the Law’s curse of “death?” Was there any deliver- 
ance at all from this ceaseless trouble of a nature dissatisEed with itself, and 
therefore wavering like a wave of the troubled sea P 

Would the deliverance be secured by the coming of the Messiah? That 
advent for the nation would be triumph and victory; would it be for the 
indiridual also, peace of conscience, justification, release from heavy bondage, 
forgiveness of past sins, strength in present weakness ? 

And then it must have flashed across him that those Nazarenes, at any 
rate, whom he had been hunting and slaying, said that it would. For them 
the Messiah had come, and certainly they had found peace. It was true that 
their Messiah was despised and rejected; but was not that the very thing 
which had been said of the Servant of Jehovah in that prophecy tp which 
they always appealed, and which also said that which his troubled conscience 
needed most : — 

“ Surely He hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows : yet we did 
esteem Him stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. But he was wounded for 
our transgi'essions, He was bruised for our iniquities: the chastisement of our 
peace was upon him; and with His stripes we are healed. AH we like sheep 
have gone astray ; we liave turned every one to his own way ; and the Lord 
hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all.”' 

Tliis passage cental uly gave a very different aspect to the conceptioll 
of the Messiah from any which he had been taught to contemplate. Yofc 
the Rabbis had said that all prophecies were Messianic. Jesus had been 
crucified, A crucified ^Messiah was a horrible thought; but was it worse than 
a Messiah who should be a leper? Yet here the ideal servant of Jehovah was 
calle<l a lepor.^ And if His physical condition turned out to he meaner than 
Israel had ahrays exi)ected, yet surely the moral conception, the spiritual con- 
ception, as ho had heard it from these hated Galilaoans, was infinitely lovelier! 
Tlioy spoke — and oh, undcnialily those were blessed ijjords! — of a Messiah 
through whom they obtained forgiveness of sins. If this wero true, what 
infinite comfort it brought! how it ended the hopelessness of the weary 
struggle ! The Law, indeed, promised life to perfect obedience.* But who 
ever had attained, who could attain, to that perfect obodioncoP^ Hid he see 
it in the Gentilo world, who, though they had not the Law of Moses had 

1 Isa. liii. 4—6. 

* Isa. lii. 14, liii. 4, ** si*’ icken,^^ lieh. ; cf. Lev. xiii. 13, Sankedr. t, 99^ 

^ licv. xviii. 5 ; Gal. iU. 12. * Rom, x. 6. ' » 
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their own law of ^turo P — Bid he see it in the Jewish world P — alas, what a 
depth of disai)pointment was inTolved in the very question! Was Hanan, 
was Caiaphas, was Theophilus, was Ishmael Ben Phahi a specimen of the 
righteousness of the Law P And if, as was too true, Israel had not attained 
-—if he himself had n#t attained — ^to the law of righteousness, what hope was 
therein ^ Oh, the blessedness of him whoso unrighteousness was forgiven, 
whose sin was covered ! Oh, the blessedness of him to whom the Lord 
would not impute sin ! Oh, to have the infinite God who seemed so far away 
brought near, and to see His face not darkened by the cloud, not glaring 
through the pillar of fire, but as a man soeth the face of his friend ! Oh, 
that a Man were a hiding-place from the wind, and a covert from the tempest, 
as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land ! * 

And 80, again and again, he would realise with a sense of remorse that he 
was yearning for, that ho was gliding into, the very doctrines which he was 
persecuting to the death. For to these Xazarones their Son of Man was indeed 
tlio image of the Invisible God, Could he bo right in thus striving to stamp 
out a faith so pure, so onnobling ? For whether it was heresy or not, that it 
was pure and ennobling he could not fail to acknowledge. That face of Stephen 
which he had scon bathed as with a liglit from heaven until it liad been dimmed 
in blood, must have haunted him tlien, as wo know it did for long years after- 
wards. Would the Mosaic law have inspired so heavenly an enthusiasm ? 
would it have breathed into the sufferers so infinito a serenity, so bright a 
hope ? • And where in all the Holy Pentateuch could he find utterances so 
tender, lessons so diviu*?!, love so unspeakable, motives which so mastered and 
entranced the soul, as these had found in the w^ords and in the love of their 
Lord P Those beatitudes which he had heard them speak of, the deeds of 
healing tenderness which so intiny attested, the 2)anibles so full of divine illu- 
mination — the moral and si>iritual truths of a Teacher who, though His nation 
had crucified Him, had spoken as never man spake — oh, Who was this who 
had inspired simple fishermen and ignorant publicans with a wisdom unattain- 
able by a Hillol or a Gamaliel P Who was this to whom His followers turned 
their last gaze and uttered their last prayer in death ; who seemed to breathe 
upon thorn from the parted heavens a glory as of the Shechinah, a peace that 
passed all undo s finding ? Who was this who, as they declared, had risen 
from the def' d; whose body certainly had vanished from the rock-hewn sepulchre 
in which it had been laid ; whom tliese good Galilaeans — these men who would 
rather die than lie — ^witnessed that they had seen, that they had heard, that Ho 
had appeared to them in the garden, in the upper chamber, on the public road^ 
to four of them upon the misty lake, to more than five hundred of them at once 
upon the Galilseau hill P Could that have been a right path which led him to 

1 Kom. lx. 81. When Rabbi Eleazar was sick, and Akibha rejoiced because he feared 
that Eleazar bad been receiving bis good things in this life, “ Akibha,” exclaimed the 
sufferer, “ is there anything in the whole Law which I have failed to fulfil ? * “ Rabbi,** 
replied Aldbha, thou hast taught me ‘ There is not a just man upon earth that doeth 
good, and sinneth not’” Ecclca. viL 20. {Sanficdr* t 101, L) 

* Iso. xxxii. 2* 
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persecute these P could it be God*a will which liad dri ven hi^ so fiercely along 
a road that was stained in blood P could ho be required to pass through those 
Bccnos of liorror in which ho had haled the wife and the mother to prison, and 
soon the coarse menials of the 6ynagt)guG remorselessly scourge men whoso 



life was love and humility and holinc^ss ? Tlad hr after all been mistaking 
pride for faitlifulness, and rago for zeal P Had he been murdering the saints 
that were upon the earih, and them that excelled in rirtne ? Was Gamaliel 
right in snggesting the possibility that in meddling with these men they 
might haply be fighting against God ? 

So day by day, his mind filled more and more with distracting doubts, his 
imagination haunted by sights of cruelty which, in spite of all zeal, harrowed 
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up hln soul, he j<fenicyed on the road to Damascus. Under ordinary drcnm* 
stances he might^ve felt an interest in the towns and scones through which 
he passed — in Bethel and Shiloh — ^in the soft green fields that lie around the 
base of Mount Geridm — ^in Jacob’s tomb and Jacob’s well — in Bethshean, 
with its memories o^ the miserable end of that old king of his tribe whose 
name he bore — ^in the bine glimpses of the Lake of Galilee with its numberless 
memorials of that Prophet of Nazareth whose followers he was trying to 
destroy. But during these days, if I judge rightly, his one desire was to 
press on, and by vehement action to get rid of painful th.aight. 

And now tho journey was nearly over. Ilermnn harl long boon gleaming 
before them, and the chain of Antiliiianus. Tlioy had been traversing 
a bare, bleak, glaring, undulating plain, and had niached the rillage of 
Kaukab, or ‘*thc Star.” Ai that point a Adsion of suryjassing bt'anty bursts 
upon the eye of tho weary traveller. Tliauks to tlie golden Abana ” 
and the winding Pliarpar, wliich flow on either side of the ridge, tho 
wildoniess blossoms like tho rose. Instead of brown and stony wastes, 
wo begin to pass under the flickering shadows of ancient olive-trees. Below, 
out of a soft sea of verdure — amid masses of the foliage of walnuts arid 
pomegranates and palms, steeped in the rich haye of snnsliine— rise the wlute 
ternu'ed roofs and glittering cupolas of the immemorial city of which the 
beauty has been compared in every age to tho beauty of a ^^‘l^{ldipe of God. 
Tlw^ro amid its gardcuis of rose, and groves of delieituis fruit, with the gleam 
of watars that flowed through it, flr»odt^d wdth the gold of brcatliless morn, lay 
tho eye of tho East.^ To that land of streams, to that city of fountains, 
to that Paradise of God, Saul wa.^^ hastening — not on message's of mercy, not 
to add to the happiiies^ and V>enuty of the world — but to scourge and to slay 
and to imprison, tliose perhaps of all its inliabitants who were the meekest, 
the gentlest, the rrujst pure of heart. And Saul, with all his tenacity of 
purpose, was a man of almost emotional temierneHs of character.^ Though 
zeal and passion might hurry him into acts of cruelty, they could not 
crush within him the instincts of syn^pathy, and the horror of sufEoriug 
and blood. Can we doubt that at the sigdit of tho lovely glittering city — like 
(if I may agfl^'n quofo the Eastern mot npiior) *‘a hnndful of pearls in its 
goblet of oineinld ” — ho felt one more terrible recoil from his unhallowed 
bisk, one fiercer thrust from tlie wounding goad of a reproachful 
cousci(5neo ? 

It was high noon — and in a Syrian mxm the sun sliines fi^^ cely overhead in 
an intolerable blaze cf boundless light — ilio cloudless sky glows like molten 
brass; the white earth under the feet glares like iron in the furnace; the 
whole air, tm we breathe it, seems to quiver sis though it were pinwadod with 
subtle flames. That Saul and his comrades should at sucli a moment have 
still been pressing forward on their journey would seem to argue a troubled 
iinpationce, au impassioned liaste. Geueraliy at that time of day the traveller 

* See r<>r*er » Sprta, y. 435. 

* See Adolphe Alouoa’s sotmou, Les Larmes St, Patti, 
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will be resting in his khan, or lying under the shelter of his^nt. But it was 
Saul who would regulate the movements of his little company ; and Saul was 
pressing on. 

Then suddenly all was ended — ^tho eager haste, the agonising struggle, the 
deadly mission, the mad infatuation, the feverish d%iire to quench doubt 
in persecution. Round them suddenly from heaven there lightened a*great 
light. ^ It was not Saul alone who was conscious of it. It seemed as though 
the whole atmosphere had caught fire, and they wore suddenly wrapped 
in sheets of blinding splendour. It might bo imagined that nothing can 
out- dazzle the glare of a Syrian sun at noon ; but this light was more vivid 
than its brightness, more penetrating than its flame. And wdth the light 
came to those who journeyed with Saul an awful but unintelligible sound. 
As though by some universal flash from heaven tliey were all struck to earth 
together, and when the others had arisen and had partially recovered from 
their terror, Saul was still prostrate there. They were conscious that some- 
thing awful had happened. Had we been able to ask them what it was, it is 
more than doubtful whotbor they could have said. Had it been suggested to 
them that it was some overwhelming sudden burst of thunder, some 
inexpressibly vivid gleam of electric flame— some blinding, suffocating, 
maddening breath of the sirocco — some rare phenomenon xmoxporionced 
before or since — they might not have known. The vision was not for them. 
Tliey saw the light above the noonday — they hoard, and heard with terror, 
the unknown sound which shattered the dead hush of noon ; but they were not 
converted by this epiphany. To the Jew the whole Ifarth was full of Gk)d’s 
visible ministrauts. The winds were His spirits, the flaming fires His 
messengers; the thunder was the voice of the Lord shaking the cedars, yea, 
shaking the cedars of Libanus. The halh-hol might come to him in sounds 
wliich none hut he could understand ; others might say it thundered when to 
him an angel spake.^ 

But that whicli liappcncd was not meant for those who journeyed with 
Saul : it was meant for him ; and of tliat which he saw and which lie heard 
he confessedly could be the only witness. They could only say tliat a light 
had shone from heaven, but to Saul it was a light from Him who is the 
light of the City of God — a ray from the light which no man* can approach 
unto.^ « 

And about that which he saw and heard he never wavered. It was the 
secret of his inmost being ; it was the most unalterable conviction of Ms soul : 

• 

* Acts ix. 8, rreptTja-TpayfjtVf “ lightened round.” The word is again used in VYii, 6, but 
is not found in the LX'X., and is unknown to classical Greek. 

John xii. 29. 

® Acts ix. 7, tlajiqKeitrav pirjStva Betapovvre^, Cf. Dan. X. 7, “I Daniel alono saw the 
vision ; for the men that were with me saw not the vision ; but a great quaking fell 
upon them, so that they fled to hide themselves.” So in SheniOth Eahba^ sect. 2, f. 104. 
3, it is said that others were with Moses, but that he alone saw the burning bush (Exod. 
iii. 2). Similarly Kashi, at the beginning of his commentary on Leviticus, says that 
when God called Moses the voice was heard by him alone. 

^ 1 Tim. vi. 14—16 ; 2 Cor. xii 1, 
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it was tho very ^sis and most intense moment of his life. Othaiwt^ight hint 
at explanations or whisper doubt:' Saul knew. At that instantf0o# had 
shown him His secret and His covenant. God had found him ; had !!ung him 
to the ground in the career of victorious outrage, to lead him henceforth 
in triumph, a willing spectacle to angels and to men.' God had spoken 
to him, had struck him into darkness out of tho noonday, only tliat He might 
kindle a noon in the midnight of his heart. From that moment Saul 
was converted. A change total, utter, final had passed over him, had 
transformed him. God had called him, had revealed His Son in him,' liad 
given him grace and power to become an Apostle to the Gentiles, had sent 
him forth to preach the faith which he had once destroyed, had shone in his 
heart to give “ the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in tho face of 
Jesus Christ.*’* 

And the moans of this mighty change all lay in this one fact : — at that 
awiul moment he had seen the Lord Jesus Christy To him the persecutor — to 
him as to the abortivo-bom of tho Apostolic family ® — tho risen, the glorified 
Jesus had appeared. He had *‘boen apprehended by Christ.” On that 
appearance all his faith was founded ; on that pledge of resurrection — of im- 
mortality to himself, and to the dead who die in Christ — all his hopes wore 
anchored.^ If that belief were nnsubstautial, then all his life and all liis labours 
were a delusion and a snare — he was a wretch more to be pitied than the 
wretch^edest of the children of the world. But if an angol from heaven 
preached a different dactrinc it was false, for he had been taught by the reve- 
lation of Jesus Christ, and if this hope wore vain, thou to him 

“ 13ie pillared firmament was rottenness, 

And earth’s base built on stubble.” 

The strength of this conviction became the leading force in Paul’s future 
life. He tells us that when the blaze of glory lightened round him ho was 
struck to the earth, and there he remained till tho voice bade him rise, and 
when he rose his eyes were blinded ; — he opened them on darkness. Had he 
been asked about the long controversies which liavo arisen in mfulern days, as 
to whether tho appearance of the Risen CJirist to him was objective or sub- 
jective, I am far from sure that he would even have understood them.® He 
uses indeed of this very event the term “ vision.” “ I was not disobedient,” 
ho says to King Agrippa, “ to the heavenly vision.” ® But the word used for 

' We trace a sort of hesitating sneer in the Clementine IlomiUes, xvii. 13, *‘Ue who 
lielieves a vision . . . may indeed bo deceived by an evil demon, .... which 

really is nothing, and if he asks who it is that apiamfs " [with an allusion to tU et, Kvpic; 

(ix. 5)], “ it can answer what it will ; ” — ^with very much more to the same elfect, 

* 2 Cor. iu 14. • Acts xxiL 21 ; xxvi 17, 18 ; GaL L 15, 16. 

* 2 Cor. iv. 6. * 1 Cor. ix. 1 ; xv. 8 ; r. supra^ p. 41 seq. 

• 1 Cor. XV. 8, 7 1 CJor. xv. 10—29, » 2 Cor. xii 1. 

• Acta xxvi. 19, rp ovpai^ hmcriif. When i^acharias came out of the Temple 8|>eech- 
less, the people recognised that he had seen an irraorta Huuke I 22). The women returning 
from the tomb say they have soon an hwituria ayyiAwv (Luke xxiv. 23). The wonl, then, ia 
poouliur to Luke and the Acts, as are so many wonla. It is, however, the w'ord used in 
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vision means “a wakiug vision,’* aud in wliat conceivable f*espooi could St. 
Paul bavG been more ovorpoweringly convinced that he had in very truth seen, 
and heard, and received a revelation and a mission from the Bison Christ P Is 
the essential miracle rendered less mii'aeulons hy a questioning of that objec- 
tivity to which the language seems decidedly to point P * Are the eye am) the 
ear the only organs by which definite certainties can bo convoyed to the human 
soul ? are not rather those organs the poorest, the weakest, the most likely to 
be deceived P To the e}'es of St. PnuVs companions, God spoke hy the blind- 
ing light ; to their ears by the awful sound ; but to the soul of His chosen 
servant Ho was visible indeed in the excellent glory, and He spoke in the 
Hebrew tongue; but whether the vision and the voice came tlu’ough the dull 
organs of sense or in presentations infinitely more intense, more vivid, more 
real, more unutterably convincing to the spirit by which only things spiritual 
are discenied — this Ls a question to which those only will aiiach importance to 
whom the soul is uotliiug but the material organism — who know of no indu- 
bitable channels of intercourse between man and his Maker save tliose that 
come clogged with the imperfections of mortal sense — and who cannot imagine 
anything real except' that which they can grasp with both hands. One fact 
remains ufjon any hypothesis — and that is, that the conversion of St. Paul was 
in the higlicst sense of the word a miracle, and one of which the spiritual con- 
eequeijces have affected every suhsequent ago of the history of mankind.^ 

Por though there may be trivial variations, obvioxisly reconcilable, apd ab- 
solutely unimportant, in the thrice- repeated accounts this event, yet in the 
narration of the main fact there is no shadow of variation, and no possibility of 
doubt. 2 And tho main fact as St. Paul always related aud referred to it was this 
—-that, after several days’ joiu’iioy, when they were now’near Damascus, some 
awful incident which impressed them all alike as an infolding fire and a super- 
natural sound arrested their progress, and in that light, as he lay prostrate on 


tho passage of tho CoriutXiians just fjeoted, and the omoffia there le-avea him no oertninty 
as to whether it was cor[tureiil or spii-ituiJ. The LXX. use it {Dan. ix. 23, &c.) to render 
nsyo, which is used of a uight vision in Gen. xlvi. 2. ITiavurinus distinctly says that 
opafia, whether by day or by night, is distinct from tvvm-Lw “ dream, ” and it seems as if 
Bt. Luke, at any rate, meant by oirracrta .something moiv objective thai^ he ua'ant by 
(Acts ix. 10 -12 ; xi. ,5 ; xii. 9; xvi. 9; xviii, 9) or tKtrTtunf {Acts xi. 5 ; 17). 

'Opacric, in the N. T., only occuis in llcv. iv. 3; ix. 17; and in a qu<^ation, Acts 
ii. 17. 

* At such moments the spirit only lives, and the the animal life, is hardly 
adef|uate as an opya.poi/ Krinruc'ov to appreheiid sucli revelations. See Augustine, De 
ad Liu. xii. 3. “La chose essentielie est que nous ue perdions ||^ do vue Ic grand prin- 
cipe evangelique d’un contact direct de Tesprit tie Dieu aveo celui (le l*homme, contact ([ui 
echap]>e a I’analyse du raisonnement . . . , Le mysticisnie Evangelique en rEvElant au 
sens chrEtien un monde do miracles incessants, lui Epargne la peine de se prEoccui>er du 
petit nombre de ceux (^u’ anaJysent coutra<licfcoiremeiit le ratioualisme critique et le 
rationalisme orthodoxe” {Reuss, Hist. Apostolique, p. 114). “Christ stood before me,” 
said St. Teresa, “i saw Him with tfte eyes of the sovd more distinctly than 1 could have 
Bern Him with the eyes of the body ” { Vida, vii. 11). 

2 It is superfluous to repeat the reconciliation of these small apparent contradictions, 
because they are all reconciled and accounted for in the narrative of the text. Had they 
been of the smallest importance, had they been such as one moment of comtnoii seirse 
oould Ml to solve, a writer so careful as St. Luke would not have left them side by aide. 
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ibe earth, Saul siw a mortal ahapo* and beard a human voice syaing to him, 
** Shaill, Sbshl for it is remarkable how the vividness of that impressiQn is 
incidentally preserved in each form of the narrative “ why porsecutest thou 
Me ? It is hard for thee to kick against the g(mds.”® But at that awful mo- 
ment ^aul did not recognise the speaker, whom on earth he had never seen. 

Who art Thou, Lord he said. And Ho — I am Jesus of Nazareth whom 
thou persecutest.” 

** Jesus of Nazareth 1” Wliy did the glorified speaker here adopt the name 
of His obscurity on earth P Why, as St. Chrysustuin asks, did He not say, “ I 
am the Son of God; the Word that was in the beginning ; He that sitteth at 
the nght hand of the Father ; He who is in the form of God ; He who stret<jhed 
out the lieaven ; Ho who made the earth ; Ho who levelled tlie sea ; He who 
created the angels ; Ho who is ovor^'whore and filloth all things ; He who was 
pre-existent and was begotten ?” Why did He not utter tlK>se awful titles, but» 
** I *am Jesus of Nazixretli wliom thou persecutest ” — from the earthly city, 
from the earthly homo P Because His persecutor knew Him not; for had he 
known Him he would not have persecuted IDm. Ho know not that He had 
been begotten of the Fatlior, but that lie was from Kazaretii he knew. Ha d 
He then said to him, I am the Sou of God, tiie Word that was in the begin- 
ning, Ho who made the heaven,^* Saul might liavo said, “ That is not He whom 
1 am persecuting.” Had He uttered to him those vjvst, and bright, and lofty 
titles, Saul might liave said, “ This is not the cnK*ifi(‘<i.” But that ho may 
know that ho is persecuting Him who was made fie^h,^ who took the fonn of a 
servant, who died, who tvas buried, naming Himself from the earthly place, 
He says, “ 1 am Jesus of Nazareth whom thou porsecutest.” This, then, was 
the Messiah whom he had hated and de^piscHi — this was He who had been the 
Heavenly Shepherd of his soul ;~He who to guide back his wandering foot- 
steps into the sf might furrow had lield in His hand that unseen goad against 
which, like some Btubboru ox, he had struggled and kicked in vain. 

And when the Voice of that s}>eaker from out of the unapproachable 

^ This, though not in the Acts asserted in so iiuiiiy words in tho ^lirect narrative, 
seems to bo most obviously implied in the o-oi ot xxvi, !(•, in the contrast of the 

*ii9<5€Va fltuipouKTK of ix. 7, in the o (flit iv T|i of ver. 17, in the ttiIk ev Tjj 

eUtv Thv fcitpiov of vei-so 27, and in the already quou-d reference^ Cur, ix, 1; xv. 

The reinurk of Clirysostoni, «al ovk a/\Aa 6ia wpvoaa-ruii' is meant he 

perfectly sincere and }.ionest, but when (soiuparcd with the *,hove p,iss;ige, seems to show 
less than the great orator’s usnal cur© and dmcriins nation. 

^ BTsewhere ho is always called but heic ^oox'vX. 

5 Tbis addition is gcuTiiue in xlcts xxvi, 14 ; and & certainly in xxii. 8. Of 

the many illustrations iiuotod by Wetstein, aiul copied fi-om him by bulwequent cuimnen- 
tators, the most ap|^K>site and interesting are xEscU. Agtim. Uni;!, I^nnn. 32;t, Eur. ifarcA. 
791, Ter. I*hi*riTu Ju 22, 7. It is, Uow’ever, niinirkuble that though ox-gcjiuls were 
commonly used in the East, not one single E^istvru or Jieniitic parallel can Ik* adduced. 


be addressed to him by his glorified luord, who can never be brought to understand the 
simple principle that Inspiration must always »pe*Kk (ios even the Rahbib saw) ^*mthe 
tongue of the sons of men.” 

* O^wysostoin adds, rov avtw but this 1 belie v© to he a mistake 
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brightness bad, as it were, smitten him to the very earth wjfh remorse by the 
sense of this awful truth, — “ But rise,” it continued, and ** stand upon thy 
feet, and go into the city, and it shall be told thee what thou must do.” 

This is the form in which the words are, with tririal differences, given in 
St. Luke’s narrative, and in St. Paul’s speech from the&steps of Antonia. In 
his speech before Agrippa, it might seem as if more had been spokeh then. 
But in this instance again it may be doubted whether, after the first appalling 
question, “ Shaul, Shaul, why persocutost thou Mo ? ” which remained branded 
80 vividly upon his heart, Paul could himself have said how much of the revela- 
tion which henceforth transfigured his life was derived from the actual moment 
when ho lay blinded and trembling on the ground, and how much from the 
subsequent hours of deep external darkness and brightening inward light. In 
the annals of human lives there have been other spiritual crises analogous to 
this in their startling suddenness, in their absolute finality. To many the 
resurrection from the death of sin is a slow and life-long process ; but otiicrs 
pass with one thrill of conviction, with one spasm of energy, from death to 
life, from the power of Satan unto God. Such moments crowd eternity into 
on hour, and stretch an hour into eternity. 

“ At such high hours 
Of inspiration from the Living God 
Thought is not.” 

When God’s awful warnings bum before the soul in letters of flame, it can raad 
them indeed, and know their meaning to the very uttermost, but it does not 
know, and it does not care, whether it was Perez or Upharsin that was written 
on the wall. Tlie utterances of the Eternal Sibyl are inscribed on records 
scattered and multitudinous as are the forest leaves. As the anatomist may 
dissect every joint and lay bare every nerve of the organism, yet be infinitely 
distant from any discovery of the principle of life, so thfj critic and grammarian 
may decipher tho dim B3dlablcs and wrangle about the disputed discre 2 )ancio 8 , 
but it is not tlioirs to interpret. If wo would in truth understand such 
spiritual experiences, the records of them must bo read by a light that never 
was on land or sea. 

Saul rose another man : ho had fallen in death, he rose ib lilo ; ho had 
fallen in the midst of things temporal, he rose in awful conscioumioss of Uio 
things eternal ; he liad fallen a proud, intolerant, persecuting Jew, ho rose a 
humble, broken-hearted, penitent Christian. In that moment a new element 
had been added to his being. Henceforth — to use liis (^xi deep and doraintuit 
expression — he was “ in Christ.” God had found him ; Jesus had spoken to 
him, and in one flash changed him from a raging Pharisee into a true disciple 
—-from the murderer of the saints into the Apostle of the Gentiles. It was a 
new birth, a new creation. As we read the story of it, if wo have one touch of 
reverence within our souls, shall we not take off our shoos from off our foot, 
for the place whereon we stand is holy ground P 

Saul rose, and all was dark. The dazzling vision had passed aw|iy, and 
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will) \i tlie glitieritig mif, ilie Iragnuii g»rdeiii, ibe bunung noon* 
and startled, lua afctondiwiB took Mm by tbe hand and led him to Bamaaena. 
He had meant to enter the city in all the Importance of a Oommieaioiiar from 
the Sanhedrin, to be rooeived with distinction, not only as himself a pm^ pupil 
of the wise,” hut evanias the representative of ali awtlioritj which the Jews 
held most sacred. And he had meant to leave the city, |>er]iAps, amid 
multitudes of his ax>plau(lir)g countiymea, accompanied by a captive train of 
ho know not how many doject-ed Nazarenes. How ditt’orr-iit were his actual 
entrance and his actual exit ! Ho is led through the city gate, stricken, dejected, 
treiiibling, no longer breathing threats and sJaiighfcr, but longing only to be 
tho learner and the suppliant, and the lowest brother among those whenn he 
had intended to destroy. He was iguominiously let out of the city, alone, in 
iiuiulnont poril of arrest or assassination, through a window, in a bajsket, down 
the wall. 

•They lod him to tho house of Judas, in that long street which leads through 
the city and is still called Straiglit ; and there, in remorse, in blindness, in 
bodily suffering, in mental agitation, unable or unwilling to eat or drink, the 
glare of tliat revealing light ever before his darkened eyes, the sound 
of that reproacliful voice ever in his ringing ears, Saul lay for three days. 
None can ever tell what things in those throe days passed through his 
soul; what revelations of the past, what lessons for the present, what 
guidance for the future. His old life, his old self, had been torn up by 
the very roots, and though now he was a new creature, tho crisis can ue\er 
jmss over any one wiftiout agonies and energies — williuut earthquake and 
eclipse. At last tho tumuli of his being found relief in prajer; and, in a 
vision full of |>eaco, he saw one of tliose brethren for a vi^it from whom 
ho seems hitherto to have ycaniod in \ain, come to him and lieal him. Tliis 
brother was Ananias, a Christian, but a Christian held in respect by all 
the Jews, and theref(n’e a fit envoy to come among the Pharisaic adherents 
by whom wo eanuot but suppose that Saul was still hurrounded. It was 
not without shrinking that Ananias had been led to make this visit. Ho 
had heard of Saul’s ravages at Jerusalem, and his fierce designs against 
the brethren at Damascus; nay, even of the letters of authority from the 
High Priest which were still in his ha^d. He bad heard, t^K), t.f what had 
Iwifalleu him on the way, but it liad not wholly conqmu'od his not unnatural 
distrust. A divine injunction aided tho clmrity of one wiio, as a Christian, 
felt the duty of believing all things, and hoping all things. Tho Lord, 
appearing to him in a di-oam, told him that the zeal which had buimed so 
fiercely in the cause of Sadducees should hcncefeilh bo a fieiy angel of the 
Cross, — that this pitiless persecutor should be a chosen vessel to carry the 
name of Christ before Gentiles, kings, and tho children of Israel. ‘‘For 
1 wiU show him/’ said the vision, *'how much he must suffer for My 
name/’^ The good Ananias, hesitated no longer. Ho entered into the house 

t ** Fortia agere Romaaum eat | fortia pati Qhmtianum ” (Com. 4 Lap^h 
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of Judas, sad wMle his very presence seemed to breathe peace, he addressed the 
ealferer by the dear title of bi*other, and laying his hands upon the clouded 
eyos, bade him rise, and see, and bo filled with tlie Holy Ghost. “ Be baptised,'* 
he added, “ and wash away thy sins, calling on the name of the Lord.** The 
words of blessing and trust were to the troubled nerws and aching heart of 
the sufferer a healing in themselves. Immediately “ there foU from his eyes as 
it had been scales.’*^ He rose, and saw, and took food and was strengthened, 
and received from the hands of his humble brother that sacrament by which 
he was admitted into the full privileges of the new faitli. He became a member 
of the Church of Christ, the extirpation of which had been for mouths the 
most passioujd*' desire and the most active purpose of his life. 

Fruitful indeed must have been the conversation which he held with 
Ananias, and doubtless with other brethren, in the delicious calm that fol- 
lowed this heart- shaking inoiiieiit of conviction. In those days Ananias must 
more and more have confirmed him in the high destiny which the voice of 
revelation had also marked out to himself. Wlrnt became of bis commission ; 
what he did with the High Priest’s letters ; how his subordinates demeaned 
thcmselvos ; what alarming reports they took back to Jerusalem ; with what 
eyes he was regarded by the Judaic synagogues of Damascus, — wo do not 
know; but we do know that in tliose days, whether they were few or many, it 
became more and more clear to him that ‘‘ God had diusen him te kiioAv His 
will, and see that Just One, and hear the voice of His mouth, and be His 
witness unto all men of what he had seen and heard. 

And here let me pause to say that it is impossible to exaggerate the itn- 
portauce of St. Paul’s conversion as one of the evidences of Christianity. 
That he should have passed, by one flash of convi(?tion, not only from dark- 
ness to light, but from one direction of life to the very opposite, is not only 
characteristic of tlie man, but evidential of the pow‘.:r and significanoe of 
Christmnity. Tliat the same man who, just before, was persecuting Chris- 
tianity with the most -vdolout liatred, sliould come all at once to believe in Him 
whoso followers ho had been seeking to destroy, and that in this faith he 
should become a “new creature*’ — what is this but a victory which Chris- 
tianity owed to nut 111 ng but the spell of its own inherent power ? Of all 
who have been converted to the faith of Christ, there is not one in whose case 
the Christian principle broke so immediately through everything opposed to 
it, and asserted so absolutely its triumpl.aut supericiity. Henceforth io Paul 
Christianity was summed up in the one word Christ. And to what does 
he testify respecting Jesus P To almost every single- primarily uiipoi*taut 
fact respecting His Iniiarnatlon, Life, Sufferings, Betiayal, liust Supper, Trial, 
Crucifixion, Resurrection, Ascension, and Heavenly Exaltation.® We com- 


, \ is a remarkable pai’allel in Tob. xi. 13, xoi eXcirio^ Atrb rwv rnv M&doAuMv 

0.VTOV ra AevKioftara. ^ 
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plain that nearly two tlionsand years have passed away, and that the hdght- 
ness of liistorical ’fevenla is apt to fade, and even their very ontline to be 
obliterated, as they sink into the ** dark backward and abysm of time.” Well, 
but are we more keen-sighted, more hostile, more eager to disprove the evi- 
dence, than the consummate legalist, the admired rabbi, the commissioner of 
the SanliedHn, the leading intellect in the schools — learned as Ililleh patriotic 
as Judas of Gaulon, burning with zeal for the Law as intense as tliat of 
Shammai P Ho was not separated from the events, as we are, by centuries of 
time. He was not liable to bo blinded, as we are, by the dazzling glamour of 
a victorious Christendom. He had mingled daily with men who had watched 
from Beililclioni to Golgotha the life of the Crucified, — not only with His simple- 
hearted foUowers, but with His learned and powerful enemies. Ho had talked 
with the pnests who Inwl consigned Him to the cross; ho had put to death 
the followers wlio liad wept beside liis tomb. He had to face the unutterable 
horror which, to any orthodox Jew, was involved in the ilionght of a Messiah 
who “ Imd hung upon a tree.'’ He h;ul h(‘ard again and again the proofs 
which e^ttisfied an Annas aTid a Gamaliel that J(‘ ius was a deceiver of the 
peopled The events on whi^h the A]>o^tlcs relied, in proof of His dhinity, 
had taken place in the full blaze of contemporary knowledge. He liad not to 
deal with uncertainties of criticism or asseults on autlionticity. Ho could 
question, not ancient documents, but living men ; ho could analy.so, not frag- 
mentary records, bnt existing evidence, fie had thousands of means close at 
hand whereby to test the reality or unreality of tin* Ilesurrection in which, np 
to this time, he had ^ passionately and contemptuously disbelieved. In 
accepting this half-cnished and wholly execrated faith he had everything in 
the world to lose™- he .had notJiiug ctjiiccivablo to gain ; ainl y<‘t, in spite of 
all— -overwhelmed by a conviction whicli ho felt to be irresisritde — Saul, the 
Pharisee, became a witne.ss of the Resurrection, a preacher of the Cross. 


CHAPTER XI. 

*THE RETIREMENT* OF ST. PAUL. 

“ Thou shalt have joy in sadnesa soon, 
d'he pure Ciilm hope be t iiiiie, 

Tliat brightens like the iiastt rn moon, 

When diiy’s wild lights decline.” — IvEjtrF. 

Saul was now a Ntizareno,” but many a year of thought and iinuniiig had to 
elapse before ho was prepared for the gm\t mission of hU Uft\ 

If, indeed, the Acts of the Apostles were our only sotirce of infonnaiimi 
rt3bpectiiig him, we should have b^n compelled to suppose that he instantly 

vi. 4, 9 ; vili. 11 ; xav. 15 ; xr. 3 ; 1 Cor. xv. pcmlm; Horn. x. 0 i Qeb lii. 1 j Eph, ib Ci 
i Tim. fil. Id, Ae* 
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plunged into the Vork of teaching. ** He was with the disciples in Damascus 
certain days/’ says St. Luke ; ** and immediately in the synagogues he begiin 
to preach Jesus, that He is the Son of Gk)d ; and he proceeds to narrate the 
amazement of the Jews, the growing power of Saul’s demonstrations, and, 
after an indefinite period had elapsed, the plot of tho*Jews against him, and 
his escape from Damascus. 

But St. Luke never gives, nor professes to give, a complete biography. 
X>uring the time that he was the companion of the Apostle his details, indeed, 
are numerous and exact ; but if even in this later part of his career he never 
mentions Titus, or once alludes to the fact that St. Paul wrote a single epistle, 
we cannot bo surprised that his notices of the Apostle’s earlier career are frag- 
mentary, either hocauso he know no more, or because, in his brief space, he 
suppresses all circumstances that did not boar on his immediate purpose. 

Accordingly, if we turn to the biograpliic retrospect in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, in which St. Paul refers to this period to prove the independency of 
his apostolato, wo find that in the Acts the events of tliree years have been 
compressed into as many verses, and that, instead of immediately l)Oginning to 
preach at Damascus, he immediately retired into Arabia.^ For “ when,” he 
says, “ He who separated me from my mother's womb, and called me by His 
grace, was pleased to reveal His Son in mo, that I might preach Him among 
iiie Gentiles, immediately I did not communicate with flesh and blood, nor 
went I up to Jerusalem to those who wore Ax)o.stle8 before me, but I weut 
away into Arabia, and again I returned to Damascus.” « 

No one, I think, who reads this passage atientively can deny that it gives 
the impression of an intentional retirement from human intercourse. A multi- 
tude of writers Lave assumed that St. Paul first x>reached at Damascus, then 
retired to Arabia, and then returned, with iueroasod zeal and power, to preach 
in Damascus once more. Not only is St. Paul’s own language unfavourable 
to such a view, but it seems to exclude it. What would all psychological 


1 Acts ix. 19, 20, 

3 I understand the ev 0 ca><f of Gal. i. IG as immediately succeeding St. Paul's convorsion j 
the evdews of Acts ix. 20 as immediately succeeding his return to Damascus. The re- 
tirement into Arabia must be interpreted as a lacuna either at the middle of Acts ix. UO, 
or at the end of that verse, or after verse 21. The reasons why > unhesitatingly 
assume the first of these alternatives are given in the text. There is nothmg to be 8.ud 
for supposing with Kuinool and Oishausen that it subsequent to X\x^ escape from 
Damascus, winch seems directly to contradict, or at any rate to render Biiperfluous, the 
TrakLv of Gal i. 17. Wti inav bo quite sure that St. Paul did not talk j'vomisciumsly about 
tlm period of his life. No man, even vith familiar friends, will make the most solemn 
crises of his life a subject of common conversation ; and I’aid wts by no means a man t« 
wear his heart upon his sleeve. How many hundreds who read this passage will by a 
moment’s thought become aware that apart from \\Titt;eii memoranda, and jiossibly even 
with their aid, there is no one living who emild write his own biography with any approach 
to accuracy? IMiat resmon is there for supposing that it would have been otherwise 
with St. Paul? What reason is there for the snpiiosition tliatlie entrusted St. Luke with 
aU the important facts which had occurred to him, when we see that what St. Luke was 
able to record about him neither portrayed one-fourth of his character nor preserved a 
memorial of one tithe of his sulferings ? And it is to be observed that in Acts xxii. 16 17 
where it had no bearing on his immediate subject, St. Paul liimself omits all reLren^ 
this retirement into Arabia. 
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oODsidorations lead us to think likely in the case of one circnmatanced as Saul 
of Tarsns was after his sudden and strange conversion? The least likely 
course — i-he one which would place him at the greatest distance from aU deep 
and earnest spirits wly have passed through a similar crisis — ^would be for him 
to hav’o plunged at once into the arena of controversy, and to have passed* 
without pause or breathing-space, from the position of a leading persecutor 
into that of a prominent champion. In the case of men of shallow nature, or 
superficial convictions, such a proceeding is possible ; but we cannot imagine it 
of St. Paul, It is not thus with souls which have been arrested in mid-career 
by the heart-searcliing voice of God, Just as an eagle which has been drendied 
and battered by some fierce storm will alight to plume its ruffled ^ungs, so 
when a great soul lias “ passed through fire and through water ” it needs some 
safe and quiet phice in which to rest. The lifelong convictions of any man 
be reversed in an instant, and tlmt sudden reversion often causes a 
marvellous change ; but it is never in an instant that the whole nature and 
character of a man are transformed from what they were before. It is difflcnlt 
to conceive of any change more total, any rift of difference more deep, than 
tliat which separated Saul the persecutor from Paul the Apostle ; and we are 
sure that — like Moses, like Elijah, like our Lord Himself, like almost every 
groat soul in ancient or modern times to whom has been entrusted the task of 
swaying the destinies by moulding the convictions of mankind — ^like Sakya 
Mouniy like Maliomet in the cave of Hira, like St. Francis of Assisi in 
sickness, like Luther in the monastery of Erfurdt — he would need a quiet 
period in which to elaborate his thoughts, to still the tumult of his emotions, 
to commune in secrecy and in silence with his own soul. It was necessary for 
him to understand the Scriptures ; to co-ordinate his old with his new beh'efs. 
It is hardly too much to say that if Saul — ignorant as yet of many essential 
truths of Christiaiiity, alien as yet from the experience of its deepest power — 
had begun at once to argue with and to preach to others, he could hardly have 
done the work he did. To suppose that the truths of which afterwards ho 
became the appointed teacher were all revealed to him as by one flash of light 
in all their fulness, is to suppose that which is alien to God’s dealings with the 
human soul, Hiid which utterly contradicts the phenomena of that long series 
of Epistles m which wo watch the progress of his thoughts. Even on grounds 
of historic probability, it seems unlikely tliat Saul should at once have been 
able to substitute a propaganda for an inquisition. Under sneb cirenmstanoes 
it would have been <?ifficult for the brotliren to trust, and still more difflcult 
for th<f Jews to tolerate him. The latter would have treated him as a shame* 
less renegade,* the former would have mistrusted him as a secret spy. 

We might, perhaps, have expected that Saul would have stayed quietly 
among the Chiistians at Damascus, mingling unobtrusively in tbeir meetings, 
listening to them, learning of them, taking at their love-feasts the humblest 
place. We can hardly suppose that he cherished, in these first days of his 

* They would have oalled him a nDlD, one who had shandonod hit reiigioot conviotiona 
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Ohristian career, the developed purpose of preaching an independent Gospel. 
Assailed, as he subsequently was, on all sides, but thwarted most of all by the 
espionage of false brethren, and the calumnies of those who desired to throw 
doubt on his inspired authority, it was indeed a providelitial circumstance that 
the events which followed his conversion were such as to separate him as far 
as possible from the appearance of discipleship to human instructors. As a 
Pharisee he had sat at the feet of Gamaliel ; as a Christian he called no man 
his master. He asserts, with reiterated earnestness, that his teaching as well 
as his authority, “his Gospel no loss than his Aposlleship, had been received 
immediately from God. Indeed, the main object of that intensely interesting 
and characteristic narrative which occupies the two first chapters of the Epistle 
to the Galatians is to establish the declaration which he felt it necessary to 
make so -strongly, that “ the Gospel preaclied by him was not a human gospel, 
and that he did not even receive it from any human being, nor was ho taught 
it, but through revelation of Jesus Christ.” ^ Had he not been able to assure 
his converts of this — had he not been able to appeal to visions and revelations 
of the Lord — ^lie might have furnished another instance of one whoso opinions 
have been crushed and silenced by the empty authority of names. It was 'from 
no personal feeling of emulation — a feeling of which a soul so piissionately in 
earnest as his is profonudly incapable — but it was from the duty of ensuring 
attention to the truths he preached that he felt it to be so necessary to con- 
■vince the churches which ho had founded how deep would be their folly if 
they allowed themselves to be seduced from the liberty* f his Gospel by Uie re* 
trograde mission of the evangelists of bondage. It was indispensable for the 
dissemination of the truth that he should he listened to.as an Apostle “neither 
of man, nor by any man, but by Jesus Christ, and God, who raised him from 
the dead.” Had his Apostleship emanated from (airh) the Twelve, or been 
conferred on him by the consecrating act of (j5ia) any one of tliem,® then they 
might be supposed to have a certain superior commission, a certain coercive 
power. If, as far as be was concerned, they bad no such power, it wiis because 
he had received his commission directly from his Lord. And to this indepen- 
dence of knowledge ho often refers. Ho tells the Thos.salouians, “ by the 
Word of the Lord,”® that tliuso who wore still alive at the Second Advent 
should not be beforehand with — ^shonld gain no advanbvge or priority over — 
those that slept. He tells the Ephesians ^ tlijit it was by revelation that God 
“made known to him the mystery which in otlior generations was not made 
known to the sons of men — namely, that the GentileePare co-heirs and co- 
members and co-partakers® of the promise in Christ Jesus, through the Gospel 
of which he became a minister according to the gift of the grace of Gk)d, which 
was given him according to the mighty working of His power.” He tells the 
Oolossians ® that he became a minister of the Church “ in accordance with the 
stewardship of God given to him for them, that he might fully preach the 

» Gal. 1. 11, 12. * Gal. 1. X, OVK air’ ivQpatniitv ov&ii 5t’ avOptamv, 

* 1 Thess. iv, 15, ev \6ytf KvpCw. ^ £ph. iii. 6. • 

* €rvyKkr)pov6/xa. Kotl crucra-tupn. koX <rvp,iiJeroxa., * Ool. i. 25, 
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Word of God, the mystery bidden from the ages and the genemtions.'’ From 
these and from other passages it seems clear that what St Paul meant to 
represent as special subjects of the revelation which he liad received were 
partly distinct views wliat mle ought to be followed by Christians in special 
instai: ces, partly great facts about the resurrection,' partly the direct vision of 
a Saviour not only risen from the dead, but exalted at the right haiid of God; 
but especially the central and peculiar fact of his t(^achiug “ the mysh’jy of 
Christ ** — tlie truth once secret, but now revealed — the deliverance which He 
had wrought, the justification by faith which Ho had rendered possible, and, 
most of all, the free offer of this great salvation to the Gentiles, without the 
necessity of their incurring the yoke of bondage, which oven the Jew luwl 
found to be heavier tlian ho could boar.* 

It can liardly, thorofore, be doubted tliat after his recovery from the shock 
of wnviction with which his soul must long have continued to tremble, Paul 
only spent a few qniet days with Ananias, and any other brethren who would 
hold out to him the right hand of friondship. He might talk with them of 
the life which Jesus harl lived on earth. He might bear from them those 
reminiscences of the 

years 

Wliich breathed h<‘noath the Syrian bluc,^ 

of which the most precious wore afterwards recorded by the four Evangriists. 
In listEniug to these he would have been fed with “the spiritual guileless 
niUk.”* Nor can we*doubt that in those days more than ever he would 
refrain his soul and keep it low — tliat his soul was even as a weaned child* 
But of the mystery • which he was afterwards to preach — of that which 
emphatically ho called “his Gospel’"^ — neither Ananias (who was himself a 
rigid Jowl, nor aiiy of the disciples, could tell him anything. That was 
taught him by God alone. It came to liini by the illuminating power of the 
Spirit of (Jhrist, in rovelaiions whi<*h accompanied each step in that Divine 
process of education whiclj constituted his life. 

But he cx)uld not in any case have stayed long in Damascus.. His position 
there was for the present untenable. Alike the terror with wliioh his anival 
must have l>ben expected by the brethren, and tlio expectation which it had 
aroused among the Jews, would make him the centre of hatred and suspicion, 
of ramour and curiosity. He may even have bwn in danger of arrest by the 
very subordinates to whom his sudden clmngo of puq>ose must liave seemed 
to delegate his comnission. But a stronger motive for retirement than all 
this would bo tho yearning for solitude; the intense desire, and even the 
overpowering necessity, to be for a time alone with God. He was a stricken 
doer, and was impelled as by a strong instinct to leave the herd. In solitude 
a man may tiuee to their hidden source the fatal errors of the past; be may 

* Seo 1 Cor. xv. 22 ; 1 Thess. iv. 16, 

• See Col. iv. 3; Eph. lii. 3; vi. 19 ; Korn, xvi 25. 

® 1 Pet, ii. 2, rb Ajoytebr JUtoAor vdLAa. 

♦ I Oor. ix. 17; Gal. ii. 2, 7; 2 Then. il U; 2 Tim, fi. 8. 
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pray for that light from heaven — ^no longer flaming with more than noonday 
fierceness, but shining quietly in dai’k places — which shall enable him to 
imderstand the many mysteries of life ; he may wait the healing of his deep 
wounds by the same tender hand that in mercy has inflicted them j he may 

Sit on the desert stone ' 

Like Elijah at Horeb’s cave alone ; 

And a gentle voice comes through the wild, 

Like a father consoling his fretful child, 

Tlmt banishes bitterness, wrath, and fear, 

Saying, ‘Man is distant, but God is nbah.**’ 

And so Saul went to Arabia — a word wliich must, I think, bo understood in 
its popular and primary sense to mean the Sinaitic peninsula.^ 

He who had been a porsocutor in honour of Moses, would hencoforth be 
himself represented as a renegade from Moses. The most zealous of the 
living servants of Mosaisra was to be the man who should prove most 
convincingly that Mosaism was to vanish away. Was it not natural, then, 
that he should long to visit the holy ground where tlie bush liad glowed 
in unconsuming fire, and the granite crags had treinhlod at the voice wdiicli 
uttered the fiery law? Would the shadow of good things look so much of a 
shadow if lie visited tlio very spot where the great Lawgiver and the great 
Prophet had held high comnumings with God ? Could ho indeed bo sure that 
he had come unto the Mount Sion, and unto the city of the living Gad, the 
heavenly Jerusalem, and to Jesus the Mediator of a liew covenant, until ho, 
had visited the mount that might be touched and that burned with fire, where 
amid blackness, and darkness, and tempest, and the soynd of a trumpet and 
the voice of words, Moses himself had exceedingly feared and quaked ? 

How long he stayed, we do not know. It has usually been assumed that 
his stay was brief ; to me it seems far more probable that it occupied no small 
portion of those “three years yrhich he tells us elajised before ho visited 
Jerusalem. Few have doubted that those “ three years ” are to be dated from 
his conversion. It seems clear that after his conversion he stayed but a few 
days nvls) with the disciples ; that thou — at the earliest practicable 

moment — he retired into Arabia ; that after liis return he l>egjfn to preach, 
and that this ministry in Damascus was interrupted after a ceiiain period 
{rjfiepai iKavai) by the conspiracy of the Jews. Tlie latter expression is translated 
“ many days ” in the Acts ; but though the continuance of his preaching may 
have occupied days wliich in compaiison with his first knef stay might have 
been called “ many,” tlie phrase itself is so vague that it might be used of 
almost any period from a fortnight to three years.® As to the general 
correctness of this conclusion I can feel no doubt ; the only point which roust 
always remain dubious is whether the plirase “throe years means three 
complete years, or whether it means one full year, and a part, however sliort, 
of two other years. From the chronology of St. Paul’s life wo can attain no 

* See Excursus IX., “Saul in Arabia.’* * Gal. 1. 18. 

® It actually is used of three years in 1 Kings iL 38, 
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eertainty on this point, though such lights as we have are slightly in favour of 
the longer ratlier than of the shorter period. 

Yery much depends upon the question whether physical infirmity, and 
prostration of heal thjj, were in part the cause of this retirement and inactivity. 
Anddiore again we are on nncoriain ground, bccaiiso this at once opens the 
often discussed problem as to the nature of the affliction to which St. Paul so 
pathetically alludes as his ** stake in the flesh.” I am led to touch u])on that 
question here, because I believe that this dreadful affliction, whatever it may 
have been, had its origin at this very time.' The melaindioly through wliicli, 
like a fire at midnight, his enthusiasm burns its way — the deep d(^spuiidejicy 
wliich souiuls like an undertone even amid the bursts of exnhatinn wlilcli 
triumph over it, seem to me to have been in no small measure due to this. It 
gave to St. Paul that painful self-consciousness wdiicli is in itself a daily t rial to 
aqy man who, in sjuto of an innate love for retirement, is thrust sgainsi his 
will int^ publicity and conflict. It seems to break the wings of his spirit, so 
that sometimes he drops as it were quite siiddeuly to the earth, clicckcd and 
beaten down in the very midst of his loftiest and strongest flights. 

No one can even cursorily read St. Paul’s Epistles without observing 
that ho was aware of something in his aspect or bis personality W'hich 
distressed him with an agony of humiliation — something which seems to 
force him, against every natural instinct of his disposition, into language 
whicU sounds to liimself like a boastfulness which was abhorrent to him, 
but which he finds t(^ be? more necessary to himself than to other men. It 
is as though ho felt that his appearance was against liim. Whenever he 
has cea80<l to be carried away by the current of some powerful argument, 
whenever his sorrow at tho insidious encroachment of errors against which 
he had flung the whole force of bis character has 6 ]>ent itself in words of 
immeasurable iudignatiou — whenever he drops tho high language of apos- 
ttflical autlinrity and ins]»ired convicUon — we hoar a sort of wailing, pleading, 
appealing tone in his personal addresses to his converts, which would be 
almost impossible in one whoso pride of personal manhood had not been 
abashed by some external defects, to which he might indeed appeal as 
marks at once of the serAuce and tho protection of Ms Sa’vdoiir, but which 
made Hni less able to cope face to face with the insults of opjionents or 
the ingratitude of friends. His language leaves on us tho impression of 
one who was acutely sensitive, and whose sonsitiveiiess of temperament has 
been aggravated by a meanness of presence which is indeed forgotten by 
the friends who know him, but wMch raises in strangers a prejudice not 
always overcome. Many, indeed, of tlie bndhren in flie little churches 
which he founded, had so “ grapx>led him to their souls with hooks of steel,” 
til t he could speak in letter after loiter of Uieir abounding love and 

' There Is notMng to exclude this In the fioi of 2 Oor. xii, 7. The affliction 
might not have arrived at its/a/t till that periotl, which was some ymrs after 

his oi»nven}ion, about A.D. 4^, when «St. Paul was at Antioch or JcinxBalem or 
Tarsus. 
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tenderness and gratitude towards him^ — ^tbat he can call them “my little 
children’’ — that he can assume their intense desire to see him. and can 
grant that desire as an express fayour to therti ; ® and that he is even forced 
to soothe those jealousies of affection which wore cau^d by his acceptance 
of aid from one church which he would not accept from others. But he 
is also well aware that he is hated with a perfect vinilenee of hatred, and 
(whieli is much more wounding to 8u<*h a spirit) that with this hatred tht^re 
is a large mixture of unjust contempt. From this contempt even of the 
contemptible, from this hatred even of the liateful, he could not but 
shrink, though ho know that it is of ion the penalty with which the world 
regards ser\ice, and the tiibute which viitue rec(3ives from vice. 

It is this which explains the whole style and character of his Epistles.* 
The charges wliicli his enemies made against him have their foundation 
in facts about liis method and address, winch made those charges all the 
more dangerous and the more stinging by giving them a certain plausibility. 
They were, in fact, yet another instance of those half-truths which are the 
worst of lies. Tlius— adopting the taunts of his adversaries, as he often 
does— he says that he is in presence “humble” among them,* and “rude in 
speech,”^ and he quotes their own reproach that “his bodily presence was 
weak, and his speech contemptible.”® Being confessedly one who strove 
for peace and unity, wlio endeavoured to meet all men half-way, who 
was ready to be all tilings to all men if by any means he might save^eoine, 
he lias more than once to \dndicato his cliaraeter fi^mi those charges *)f 
insincerity, craftiness, dishonesty, guile, man-pleasing and flattery,'^ which 
are, perhajis, summed nj) in the gimeral depreciation wliich he so indignantly 
rebuts that “he walked according to the flesh,”* or *m other words that 
his motives were not spiiitutil, but low and selfish He has, too, to defend 
himself from the iusiiiiuition that his self- abasements had been needless 
and excessive;® that cacii bis axqjarent self denials had only been assumed 
as a cloak for ulterior views and that his intorcourso was so marked by 
levity of purpose, that there was no trusting to his promises.^ Now how 
came St. Paul to bo made the butt for such calumnies as these P Chiefly, 
no doubt, because ho was, most souly against his will, the leadei of a party, 
and because there are in all ages souls which delight in Ims — men “whose 
throat is an open sepulchre, and the poison of asps is under their lips;” 
but partly, also, because ho regarded tact, concobsion, conciliatorinebs, as 
Divine weapons which God had peimitied him to against powerful 
obstacles ; and partly because it was easy to siitirise and misrepresent a 
depression of spirits, a humility of demeanour, which were either the tiircct 
results of some bodily affliction, or which the consciousness of this affliction 

^ Phil. }ms8im. 2 2 Cor. i. 15, 23. 

5 See Excursus I, : **The Style of St. Paul as illustrative of his Character.” 

* 2 Cor. X. 1, 2. 8 2 Oor. x. 2. 

® 2 Cor. xi. 6, l&iMrrji ey Aoyy. • 2 Cor. xi. 7. 

• 2 Cor. X. 10. 10 2 Cor. xii. 16, 

7 2 Cor. ii 17, Iv. 2 ; 1 Thess. ii. 3—6, U 2 Oor. i. 17. ‘ 
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had rendered habitual. We feel at once that this would be natural to the 
bowed and weak figure which Albrecht Diirer lias represeided ; but that it 
would be impossible to the imposing orator whom Raphael has placed on the 
steps of the Areopagus.' 

Ajid to this he constantly refers. There is hardly a letter in which he 
does not allude to his mental trials, his physical sufFeriiigs, his persecutions, 
his infirmities. He tolls the Corinthians that his intercourse with them 
had been cliaracteiised by pliysical wealmess, fear, and much tremhiiug.^ 
Ho reminds tlie Galatians tliat he had preached among them in consequence 
of an attack of severe sickness.'^ He speaks of tlie iiicxoraljlo burden of 
life, and its uuctmsing moaii.^ Tlio trouble, tlio p<3rp]exity, the per»(H*ntion, 
the prostrations which were luvaiiable conditions of liis life, seem to him 
like a perpetual carrying about with him in his body of the mortification — 
the putting to death — of Christ ; ^ a perpetual betrayal to death for Christ's 
sake — a j^erpctnal exliihition of the eiu-rgy of death in his outward L’fo.® Be 
died daily, he was in deaths oft ; ^ he was being killed all the day long.^ 

And this, too— as well as the fact that he seems to write in Greek and 
think in Syriac — is the key to the peculiarities of St. Paul’s langnagA, The 
feeling that he was inadequate for the mighty task which God had specially 
entrusted to him ; the dread lest his personal insignificance should lead any 
of his hearers at once to reject a doctrine announced by a weak. sufTi'ring, 
distressed, overburdened man, who, though an ambassador of CliriNt, bore 
in his own aspect so^fow of the credentials of an embassy; the knowledge 
that the fiery spirit which “ o'erinformed its tenement of clay ” Wivs held, 
like the light of Gideon's pitehers, in a fragile and earthen ve^;<e!,® seems to 
be so constantly and go oi»pressive]y present with him, as to make all words 
too weak for the weiglit of meaning the}" have to bear. Hence his language, 
ill many passages, bears the traces of almost morbid excitability in ita 
passionate ahernations of humility with assertions of the real greatness of 
his labours,"' and of scorn and indignation against fickle wcaklii>gs and 
intriguing cnlumniators with an intense and yearning iove,^^ Soim tinK's liis 
heart beats with such quick emotion, his thoughts rush with sucli confused 
impetuosity,^ that in anakolntlion after ^inakoiiithon, and parenthesis after 
parentlu^bis, the whole moaning becomes imcertaiu."- His feeling is so intense 
that his very words catch a life of their own — they become “ living creatures 
wdih hands and foet.”^^ Somef hues ho is almost contemptuous in his asser- 
tion of the rectitude wdiich makes him iiiditrerciit to vulgar criticism,^^ and 
keenly bitter in the sai-casm of liis self-depreciation."'* In one or two 

> HausrJith, i>. 51. * 1 Cor. ii. 8. * Gitl. iv. 13. 

* 2 t^or. V. 4, 01 6$nrev rc^ ermjvffi <rrtvd{ofi«v ^apoiffitvo*.. 

* 2 Cor. iv. 8 — 10, . . . dtropovfLtvot . . . 2t<dico|i4i^ . , , MT«/3aAA^fuurvoi 

. . . nai'foT* ri}v iw-pwcrir toi» 'li^trov iv ry tnoftari wepujMfporrer. 

* /(/. 11, aet yap ot fU Bajvwnrv irapa2iMp.«Sa. 

7 2 Cor. xi. 23 ; 1 Cor. xv. 31. » Korn. viii. 36. 

* 2 <'Or. iv. 7. 1 Cor. rv. 10. “ Gal. and 2 Cor. passim^ 

Gal. iv. 12. w Gal. iv. 14 ; 1 Cor. iv. 18; Piiil. lii. 8. 

f iv. 8. » 1 (jor. iv. 10 ; Jt. 16 ; 2 Oor. xi. 1C -^19 ; xii. U. 
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instAnces an enemy mighi almost apply tlie word ** bnital to tlie language 
in wMch he ridicules, or denounces, or unmasks the irapugners of his gospel ; ^ 
in one or two passages he speaks with a tinge of irony, almost of irritation, 
about those “accounted to ho pillars*’ — tho “out-and-out Apostles,” who 
even if they wore Apostles ten times over added nothifig to him ; b^t the 
storm of passion dies away in a moment ; he is sorry even for the most 
necessary and justly-deserved severity, and all ends in expressions of tender- 
ness and, as it wore, with a hurst of tears.® 

Now it is true that we recognise in Saul of Tarsus the restlessness, tho 
vehemence, the impetuous eagenioss which we see in Paul the Apostle; 
but it is hard to imagine in Saul of Tarsus the nervous shrinking, the 
tremulous sonsiuility, the profound distrust of liis own gift-s and powers 
apart from Divine grace, wliicli are so repeatedly manifest in the language of 
Paul, the fettered captive of Jesus Chrir^t, It is hard to imagine tliat such a 
man as the Apostle became could ever have been the furious inquisitor, 
the intruder even into the sacred retirement of peaceful homes, tho eager 
candidate for power to suppress a heresy even in distant cities, wliich Saul 
was before the vision on the way to Damascus. It is a matter of common 
experience that some physical humiliation, cspocmlly if it take the form 
of terrible disfigurement, often acts in this very way upon human character.'* 
It makes the bold shrink ; it makes the arrogant humble ; it makes the 
self-confident timid; it makes those who once loved publicity long to hide 
themselves from tho crowd ; it turns every thought of the heart from trust in 
self to humblest submission to the will of God. EvAi a dangerous illness 
is sometimes sufficient to produce results like these; but when tho illness 
leaves its physical marks for life upon the frame, its affects are intensified ; 
it changes a mirthful reveller, like Francis of Assisi, into a squalid ascetic; 
a favourite of society, like Francis Xavier, iuto a toilsome missionary ; a gay 
soldier, like Ignatius Loyola, into a rigid devotee. 


* Gal. iii. 1 ; iv. 17 (in the Greek). 

® Gal. ii. 6, rwv Sokovvtojv flvaC Ti, — onolol rrore ^<Tav^ ovhiv fioi J 0, ot ioKOVVTti orvkw 

tlvaif 11, KaT€yuM(jf.Uvo<: V* I Coi. XV. 9 ; 2 Cor. xi. 5, Twy vntpKiav aTro<rr6ktnv. 2 Cor. xii. 11, 

cifSev vcrre'prjcra twv vTrcpXiav anoaroXiov cl koX ov6eV ctpti. 

3 (ial. iv. 19 ; 2 Cor. ii. 4 ; hnm. ix. 1 — 3. As bearing on this subject, •every one will 
read with interest the verses of Dr. Newman — 

f 

“I dreamed that with a passionate complaint 
I wislied me hom amid Gf)d'8 deeds of might. 

And envied those who had tlie presence bright 
Of gifted projthct or stroug-heaj-ted siiiiit, 

Wlioin my heart loves, ami fauey strives to jiain# 

I turned, when straight a stranger met my sight. 

Came as my guest, and did awhile unite 
Ills lot with mine, and liied without restraint. 

Coiiiieous he was, and grave ; «o neek in tnim. 

It scented untrue, or told a purpose weak ; 

Yet, in the mood, could he with aptness speak 
Or with stem force, or show of feeling keen. 

Marking deep craft, methought, and hidden pride g 
Tlicn came a voice, ‘fcJt. Paul is at thy side 1 ' " 

* The eS69i/i of 2 Cor. xii. 7 shows that the “stake in the ffosh” was nothing 

congenital. 
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What was iho nature of this stake in the flesh, we shall examine fully in a 
separate essay ; * but that, whatever it may have been, it came to St. Paul as a 
direct consequence of visions and revelations, and as a direct counteraction to 
the inflation and 8 elf-imi)ortance which such exceptional insight might 
otherwise have causo^to such a character as his, he has himself informed us. 
We are, therefore, naturally led to suppose that the first impalement of his 
health by this wounding splinter accompanied, or resulted from, that greatest 
of all his revelations, the appearance to him of the risen Christ as ho was 
travelling at noonday nigh niito Damascus. If so, wo see yet another 
reason for a retirement from all exertion and publicity, which was as necessary 
for his body as for his soul. 


CHAPTER XU. 

THE BEOINXING OF A LONG MARTYUPOM. 

** Be bold as a leopard, swift as an eagle, bounding as a stag, brave as a lion, to 
do the will of tby Father which is in heaven.” — PrsvcHiM, f. 1 i 2 , 2 . 

Calmed by retirement, confirmed, it may be, by fresh revedations of the will 
of l 6 od, clearer in his conceptions of truth and duty, Saul returned to 
Damascus. Wo need look for no further motives of his return than such as 
rose from the conviction tliaf. he was now sutri(ncutly prepared to do the work 
to which Christ had called him. 

Tie did not at once begin his mission to the Gontilos. To the Jew first 
was the understood rule of the Apostolic teacliing,-' and had been involved in 
the directions given by Christ nimself.^ I^Ioreovor, the Gentiles were 
60 unfamiliar with the institution of preaching, their whole idea of worship wUvS 
80 alien from every form of doctrinal or moral exhortation, that to begin 
by preaching to them was almost impossible. It was through the Jews that 
the Gentiles wore most easily reached. The proselytes, iiunierous in every 
city, were specially numerous at Damascus, and by their agency it was certain 
that every truth propounded in the Jewish synagogue would, even if only by 
the agency of foinule proseljTes, be rapidly communicated to the Gentile 
agora. 

It was, then'foro, to the synagogues that Saul naturally resorted, and 
there tliat ho first be gmi to deliver his message. Since the Christians were 
still in communion with the synagogue and the Temple — since their leader, 
Ananias, was so devout according to the law as to have won the willing 
testimony of all the Jews wlio lived in Danuvseus^ — no obstacle would be placed 
in the way of the youthful Rabbi ; and us he luid been a scholar in the most 

1 See Excursus X., Piiiil’s 'Stake in the Flesh.*’* 

5 Xiom. i. IG ; Acts iiL 26 ; xiii. 38, 39, 46 ; John iv. 22. 

# Luke xxiv. 47 ; of. Isa. ii. 2, 3 ; xlix. 6 ; Mic. iv. 2. < Acts xxli IS. 
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emintjnt of Jewish schools, his earliest appearances ou the arena of controversy 
would be awaited with contention and curiosity. Wo have no reason to 
suppose that the animosity against the Nazarencs, which Saul himself had 
kept alive in Jerusalem, had as yet penetrated to Damascus. News is slow to 
travel in Eastern countries, and those instantaneous wives of opinion which 
ilood our modem civilisation were unknown to ancient timea In the capital 
of Syria, Jews and Clirislians were still living together in mutual toleration, 
if not in mutual esteem. They had been thus li\dug in J erusalem until the 
spark of haired had been stru{*k out by the collision of the llellonists of the 
liberal with those of the narrow school — the Christian Hellenists of tho 
Hagadoth with tlio Jewish Hellenists of the Halaclta. To Paul, if not solely, 
yet in great measure, this collision bad been duo ; and Saul had been on liis 
way to stir up the samo wrath and strife in Damascus, when he had been 
resistlcssly arrested^ on his unhallowed mission by the vision and the 
reproach of his ascended Lord. 

But the authority, and the letters, had been entrusted to him alone, and 
none but a few hot zealots really desired that pious and respectable persons 
like Ananias — children of Abraham, servants of Moses — should be dragged, 
with a halter round their necks, from peaceful homes, scourged by the people 
with whom they had lived without any serious disagreement, and haled to. 
Jerusalem by fanatics who would do their best to procure against them the 
fatal vote which might consign them to the revolting horrors of an almost 
obsolete execution. 

So that each Ruler of a Synagogue over whom feaul might have 1'>een 
domineering with all the pride of superior learning*, and all the intemperance 
of flaming zeal, might be glad enough to see and hear a man who could no 
longer hold in terror over him the commisbiou of the Sanliedrin, and who had 
now rendered himself liable to the very penalties which, not long before, he 
had been so eager to iniiict. 

And had Saul proved to be but an ordinary disputant, the placidity of 
Jewish self-esteem would not have been disturbed, nor would he have laUSod 
the sluggish stream of legal self-satisfaction. He did not speak of circum- 
cision as superfluous ; lie said nothing about the evanescence of the Temple 
service, or the substitutiou for it of a more spiritual worship. He did not 
breathe a word about turning to tho Gentiles. The subject of his J;)rcaching 
was that “Jesus is the Sou of God/’^ ^vt first this preaclung exciled no 
special indignation. The \vor.shi]>pers in the synagogue only felt a keen 
astonisluaent^ that this was the man who had ravaged In Jerus.alem thosfi 
^•.vlio called on “this iiame,”^ and wdio had cojno to Damascus for the express 
purpose of leading them bound to the High Driest. But when once solf-lovo 
is seriously wounded, toleration rarely survives. This was the case with tho 
Jews of Damascus. They very soon discovered that it was no more Ananias 

^ Phil. in. 12, rev Xpicr-rau 

* 'iTjtrwvt not ia haxtj t-h® true reading A, Bi C, lil;. 

* Atrls ix* ■* "j/, • 
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with whom they had to deal It was, throughout life, Paul’s unhappy fate to 
kindle the most virulent animosities, because, though conciliatory and courteous 
by temperamont, ho yet carried into his arguments that intensity and forth- 
rightness which awaken dormant opposition. A languid controversialist will 
always moot with a hiiguid tolerance. But any controversialist whose honest 
belier in his own doctrines makes him terribly in earnest, nniy count on a life 
embittered by the anger of those on whom he has forced the disagreeable task 
of re-considering theii* own assumptions. No one likes to be suddenly 
awakened. The Jews were indignant with one who disturbed the deep 
slumber of decided opinions. Their accredited teachers did not like to be 
deposed from the papacy of infallible ignorance. TJiey began at Dainasc'us to 
feel towards Saul that fierce detestation which dogged liim thenceforward to 
the last (lay of his life. Out of their owti Scri])tures, by their own mcth(xis 
of exegesis, in their own stylo of dialectics, by the interjiretation of prophecies 
of, which they did not dispute the validity, he simply confounded them. He 
could now apply the very siuno principles whiclj iij the month of Stephen ho 
had found it impossible to resist. The result was an nnansworablo proof that 
the last (Bon of God’s earthly dispensations ha<i now dawned, that old thhigs 
had passed away, and all things had be(5ome new. 

If arguments are such as cannot bo refuted, and yet if those who hear 
them will not yield to them, tlicy iiicviiably exeite a bitter rage. It was so 
with the Jews. Some time had now elapsed since Saul’s retiiru from Arabia,^ 
and they saw no immediate chance of getting rid of tliis dangerous iiitruder. 
They therefore took i^tuge in what St. Chrysostom calls “ the syllogism of 
violence.” They might at least plead the excuse — and how bitter was the 
remorse which such % phm would excite in Saul’s oto conscience — tliat they 
were only treating him in the way in which he himself had treiited all who 
held the same opinions. Even-handed justice was thus commending to his 
own lips the ingredients of that poisoned chalice of intolerancio which ho had 
forced on others. It is a far from improbable conjecture lluxt it was at this 
early period that the Apostle endured ouo, and perhaps moi-e than one, of 
those five Jewish scourgiiigs winch he tells the Gorintliians that ho had 
suffered at the hands of the Jews. For it is hardly likely that they would 
resort at oncJO to the strongest measurttfi, and the scourgiiigs might bo taken 
as a reminder that worse was yet to come. IndecMi, tlicre are few more 
striking proofs of the severity of that life which the Apo^tle so cheei-f ally- 
nay, even so joyfully — ondored, than the fact that in his actual biography not 
one of these five inWidions, terrible as we know that they must have been, is 
so much as mentioned, and that in liis Epistl(*s they art3 only recorded, among 
trials yet more insupportable, in a passing and casual alliivsiou.-^ 

But wo know from the example of the Apostles at Jerusalem tliat no such 
pain or danger would have put a stop to his ministry. Like them, he would 
have seen an honour in such disgrace. At last, exasperated beyond aU en- 
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durance at one whom they hated as a renegade, and whom they could not oven 
enjoy the luxury of dcwspising as a heretic, they made a secret plot to kill him.* 
The conspiracy was made known to Saul, and he was on his guard against it. 
The Jews then took stronger and more open measures. They watched the 
gates night and day to prevent the possibility of his escape. In tliia they 
wore assisted by tlie Ethuarch, who supjdied them with the means of doing ik 
Tins Ethnarcli wiis cither tlie Arab viceroy of Haroth, or the chief official of the 
Jews themselves, 2 who well might possess this authority under a friendly prince. 

There was thus an imminent danger that Saul would bo cut off at the 
very hcgimiing of liis career. But this was not to be. The disciples “ took 
Saul ” 3 — another of the expressions which would tend to show that he was 
exceptionally in need of help — and putting him in a largo rope basket,* 
let him down through tlie window of a house which abutted on the wall,® 
It may be that they chose a favourable moment wlion the patrol had 
passed, and had not turned round again. At any rate, tlie escape was 
full of ignominy ; and it may have boon tliis humiliation, or else the fact of 
its being among the earliest perils which he had undergone, that fixed it 
so indelibly on the memory of St. Paul. Nearly twenty years afterwards 
he mentions it to tlie Coriutliians with special emphasis, after agonies and 
hair-breadth escapes wliicli to us would have seemed far more formidable.® 

Here, then, closed in sliamo and danger the first page in this chequered 
and sad career. How ho made his way to Jerusalem must be left to con- 
jecture. Doubtless, as be stole through the dark night alone — above all, 
as ho passed the very spot where Christ had taken iiold of him, and into 
one moment of his life had been crowded a whole etarnity — his heart 
would bo full of tlioughts too deep for words. It ha^ been supposed, from 
the expression of wliich ho makes use in his speech to Agrippa, that 
he may have preached in many sjuiagogues on the days which were occu- 
pied on his journey to Jerusalem.^ But this seems inconsistent with his 
own statement that he was “ unknown by face to the churches of Judaia 
which were in Christ.”® It is not, however, unlikely tliat he may some- 
times have availed himself of the guest-chambers which were attached to 
Jewish synagogues; and if such was the case, ho might have taught the 
first truths of the Gospel to the Jews without being thrown into close 
contact with Christian communities. 


1 Those secret plots wore fearfully rife in these days of the Sicarii {.Tos. Antt. IX. 8, §.■>). 

^ 2 Cor. xi. »J2, 6 tth’dp\vi^ r^t' TToAtj/ J Acts ix. 2i, ol irapcTi^povv ras rruAa?. 

Ethnarch, as w* 11 as Alabarch, was a title of Jewish governors in ncuthen cities. 

^ Acts Lx., 2b, The reading oi p.a 0 i 7 Tol avrov, though, well attested, can hardly be 
correct. 

On (TTrvpU see my Life of Christy i. 403, 480. In 2 Cor. xi. 33 it is called ^apyai^ij, 
which is defined by Ile.sych. as irAevp-a rt ck irxon/tou. 

* Such windows arc still to be seen at Damascus. For similar escapes, see Josh, ii 16| 
1 Sam. xix. 12. 

2 Cor. xi. 32. St. Paul’s conversion was about A.D. 37. The Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians was written A.D. 57, or early in A.D. 58. 

^ Acts xxvi, 20. • Gal i. 22. 
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In any cjase, his journey could not have been much prolonged, for he 
tells us that it was his express object to visit Peter, whose recognition 
must have boon invaluable to him, apart from the help and insight which 
he could not but derive from conversing with one who had long lived in 
such intimate friendslnp with the Lord. 


CHAPTER XIIL 
SAUL’S reception at JERUSALEM. 

** Cogitemus ipsiim PauluTn, licet caelesti voce prostnitum et instructum, ad 
hominem tamen misHuui esbe, ut eacramenta perciperet.” — Auo. De Doctr. Chrisst.^ 
TroL 

To re-visit Jerusalem must have cost ilie fuiure Apostle no slight oiTort. How 
deep must have been his remorse as he nc^ared the spot where lie had seen 
the coi*pse of Stephen lying crushed under the stones! With what awful 
interest must he now have looked on the scene of tlie Cnicifixion, and the 
spot whore He who was now risen and glorified had lain in t he garden-tomb ! 
How dreadful must have been the re\uilsion of feeling which rose from the 
utter change of his present relations towards the priests wliose belief he 
had almndoned, and the Christians w^hoso Gospel ho had embraced! Ho 
had loft Jerusalem a Ifehbi, a Pharisee, a fanatic defender of tho Oral Law; 
he was entering it as one who utterly distrusted tlio caluo of legal right- 
ebusness, who wholly, desjused the beggarly elements of tradition. Tlie 
proud man had become unspeakably liuinblo; tho savage pei-sccutor un- 
speakably tender ; the self-satisfied Rabbi bad abaiidonod in one moment 
his pride of nationality, his exclusive scorn, his Pharisaic pre-eminence, to 
take hi excliange for them the beatitude of unjust persecution, and to become 
tho suffering preacher of an execrated faith. What had he to expect from 
Thoopliilus, whoso letters he had pcrliaps destroyed.^ from the Sanhedrists,' 
wliose zeal ho liad fired? from his old fellow-pupils in the lecture-room of 
Gamaliel, wli'o bad seen in Saul of Tarsns one who in learning was tho gloiy 
of the scliool of Hillol, and in aseal tho rival of tho school of Shammai ? 
How would he bo treated by these friends of his youth, by those teachers and 
com})aniona of his life, now that proclaiming liis system, his learning, liis 
convictions, his w'hc^e life — and therefore theirs no loss than his— to have 
boon irremediably wrong, he had become an open adiicreut of tlio little Church 
which he once ravaged and destroyed P 

But amid the natural shrinking with which he could not but anticipate an 
encounter so full of trial, he would doubtless console himself with the thought 
that he would find a brother’s wolcomo among those sweet and gentle spirits 
whose faith he had witnessed, whoso love for each other he had envied while 
he hated. How exquisite would be the pleasure of sharing that peace which 
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he had tried to shaUor; of urging on others those argulnents which had 
been bringing con\def ion to his own mind oven while ho was most passionately 
resisting them ; of hearing again and again from holy and gentle lips the 
words of Him whom he had once blasphemed ! Saul might well have thought 
that the love, the nobleness, the enthu-^iasm of his ne^ brethren would more 
than compensate for tlie inlluenco and admiration which he had voluntarily 
foufeikid; and that to pluck with them the fair fruit of the Sjurit — ^love, joy, 
l>eaco, loug'Sutfering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance— 
would be a bliss for wliicli he might cheerfully abandon tho .whole world 
lH;side. No wonder tliat ho essayed to join himself to the disciples.” ‘ His 
kiiuwh dgo of liunian naiuro might indeed have warned liim tliat conlideneo 
is a plant of slow grow Ih ” — that such a reception as ho yearned for was 
bal dly possible. It may bo that he counted too much on the cliango wrought 
in human dispositions by the grace of God. The old Adam is oftentimes too 
strong for young Melaucthon. 

For, alas ! a now trial awaited him. Fetor, indeed, whom ho had cxi>ros8ly 
come to SCO, at onco received him v.dtli tho large generosity of tliat impulsive 
heart, and being a married man, offered him hospitality without gf'udg'u;’^/'^ 
But at first that was all. It speaks iio littlo for llio greatiiess and goodness of 
Fetor — it is quite in accordance with that natural nobleness which we should 
expect to find in one whom Jesus Himself Inul loved and blessed— tliat he wsis 
the earliest among the In’othren to rise above the influeneo of suspioiion. He 
was at this time the leader of the Chundi in Jerusalem. As /mch hediad not 
been among those wlio fled before tho storm. He mus^ have known that it was 
at the feet of this young Pharisee that tho garments of Bteplien's murderers* 
had been laid. Ho must have feared him, pi rhaps oven have hidden himijjelf 
from him, when he forced his way into Christian homos. Nay, more, the heart 
of Peter must have sorely ached when ho saw his littlo congregation slain, 
scattered, destroyed, and tho cinnobltic community, the faith of which kad been 
so bright, the enthusiasiii so contagious, the common love so tender and so 
pure, rudely broken up by the pitiless persecution of a Pupil of the Schools. 
Yet, witli the unquestioning trustfulness of a sunny nature — with that spiritual 
insight into charaider by wliich a Divine cliarity not only perceives real worth, 
but even creates worthiness whore it did not bidoro exist — Peter ‘opens his door 
to one whom a meaner man might well have excluded as still too possibly a 
wolf amid the fold. 

But of the other leaders of the Church — if tliore were any at that time in 
Jerusalem — not one came near the new convert, not oncf so much as sjioko to 
him. He was met on every side by cold, distrustful looks. At one stroke ho 
had lost all Ills old friends; it seemed to be too likely that ho would gain no 
new ones in their place. The brethren regarded him with terror and mistrust; 
they did not believe that he was a disciple at all.^ The facta which accom* 

^ Acts ix, 20. 2 Gal. i. 18. 

® Acts ix. 26, ineiparo Kokka^rBtu roii fuiBriTati* {th.Q imperfect marks an uzuiaooossful 

aftoi’t) KoX tra^7t<, avTov, fivi merrevoyr^i Zri «<Trtv « 
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parifed bw alk’^^od conversion they may indeed have heard of; hut they bad 
occurred three years before. Tlio news of his recent preaching and recent peril 
in Damascus was not lilcoly to have reached them ; but even if it had, it ■would 
have seemed so strango^at they might be pardoiuid for looking ivith doubt on 
tlie peWtreutor turned brotlior — for even fearing that tlio asserted conversion 
might only bo a niso to enal)le Saul to loam their secrets, and so entrap them 
to their fiiuil ruin. And thus at first his iutercourso with the brethren in the 
Church of Jerusalem was almost confined to his roccFition in tho honsf3 of 
Peter. ‘‘Other of tlie Apostles saw 1 none,*’ ho wjit.vs to tho Galatiiiiis, 
“ save James the Tiord’s brother.” But lliongh ho sazt? James, Paul seems to 
have had but little conimuuiou with him. All that we know of the first Bisliop 
of Jerusalem shows us the iniinenso dissimilarity, tho ahnost antipathelic 
peculiarities which separated tho characters of tlie two men. .Even with the 
Lord Himself, if wo may follow tho plain language of tho Gospels,^ tho eldest 
of llis brethren seems, during His life on earth, to have had but little commu- 
nion. Ble acciipted indeed His Messianic claims, but he accepted them in the 
Judaic sense, and was displeased at that in His life which wiis most unmis- 
takably Divine. If he l>o rightly represented by tradition as a Legalist, a 
Nazarite, almost an Essene, spending liis whole life in prayer in tho Terajiio, 
it was Ijis obedience to Mosaism — scarcely modifiinl in any external particular 
by his conversion to Christianity — which had gained for him twon from the 
Jews^thu surname of “tho Just.” If, as seems almost demonstrable, he bo 
the author of tho Epi.stl^ which bears his name, we seo how sliglit wiis tho ex- 
tent to which his spiritual life had been penetrated by those 8p(‘cial aspects 
^f wihe one great ti'i^th wliich were to Paul tho very breath and life of Chris- 
Usuidiyi ’ In that Epistfe we find a stern and nohlo morality which raises it 
infinitely above the reiiroach of being “a mere Epistio of straw but we 
iwerth'eless do not find one direct word about the Incarnation, or the Cruci- 
fixion, or the Atonement, or Justification by Faith, or Sanctification by the 
Spirit, or the Resurrection of the Dead. Tho notion that it was writfim to 
countei*act either the tcacliing of St. Paul, or the dangerous consc([\i<mce8 
which might sometimes be deduced from that teaching, is indeed most 
extremely questionable ; and all that wo can say of that supposition is, tltat it 
is not quite so monstrous a chimera as that whicli has bt^eii invtmted by tho 
Gennan theologians, who see St. Paul aud bis followers indignantly tliough 
covertly denounced in the Balaam and Jezebel of the Churches of Pm-ganios 
and Thyatira,® and the Nicolaitans of the Church of Ephesus J aud the 
“synagogue of Satan, which say they are Jews, and are not, but do lie,” of the 
Church of Philadelphia.® And yet no one can read tho Epistle of James side 
by side with any Epistle of St. PauFs without perceiving how wide were the 
differences between the two Apostles. St. James was a man emineiitly infiex- 

^ Matt. xU. 46 ; Mark iU. 61 ; Luke viii. 19 ; John vii. 5. 

* “Ein recht strohem Epistel, denn sie doch koin evangeluoh A-i an ihn hat” 
(Luther, Praef, AT. T,, 1522) ; but he afterwards modified his opinion. 

• Bov'', ii. 4 Rev. ii. 6, ^ Kev. I'i: > 
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ible ; St. Paul knew indeed how to yield, but then the very points which he 
was least inclined to yield were those which most commanded the sympathy of 
James. What we know of Peter is exactly in accordance with tlie kind readi- 
ness wdth which he received the suspected and friendless Hellenist. "What we 
know of James would have led us a priori to assumA that his relations with 
Paul would never get beyond the formal character which they wear in the Acts 
of the Apostles, and still more in the Epistle to the Galatians. But lot it not 
be assumed that because there was little apparent sympathy and co-operation 
between St. Paul and St. James, and because they dwell on apparently opposite 
aspects of the truth, we should for one moment be justified in disparaging 
either the one or the other. The divergences wliich seem to arise from the 
analysis of truth by individual minds are merged in tlie catholicity of a wider 
synthesis. When St. Paul teaches that we are “justified by faith,” he is 
teaching a truth infinitely precious; and St. James is also teaching a precioiia 
truth when, with a diHerout sha<le of mwiuing in both words, he says that 
“by works a man is justified.”^ TIio truths which those two groat Apostles 
were commissioned to teach wore complcmentaiy and supplementary, but not 
contr.adictory of each other. Of both aspects of truth we are the inheritors. 
If it be tine that they did not cordially sympathise with each other in their 
life-time, the loss was theirs ; but, even in that ciaso, they were not the first 
instances in the Church of God — nor will they be the last— in whicli two good 
men, through the narrowru'ss of one or the vehemence of the other, have been 
too much beset by the spirit of human infirmity to be able, in all porfjjctness, 
to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. 

The man wlio saved the new convert from tliis humiliating isolation— am 
isolation which must at that moment have boon doubly painful — was the wise 
and goiieroiis Joseph. He has already been mentioned in the Acts as a Levite 
of Cypnis who, in spite of the prejudices of his rank, had been among the 
earliest to join the new community, and to sanction its happy communism by 
the sale of his own pnsvsessiona. The dignity and sweetness of his character, 
no less than the sacrifices which he had made, gave him a deservedly high 
position among the persecuted brethren; and the power with which he 
proaclicd the faith had won for him the surname of Barnabas, or “ the son of 
exhortation.” 2 His intimate relations with Paul in after-days, his journey all 
the way to Tarsus from Antioch to invite his assistance, and the unity of their 
purposes imtil the sad quarrel finally separated thorn, would alone render it 
probable that they had known each other at that earlier period of life during 
which, for the most part, the closest intimacies are fonfted. Tradition asserts 
that Joseph had bfjcn a scholar of Gamaliel, and the same feeling which led 
him to join a school of which one peculiarity was its permission of Greek 

> James il. 24. It Is hardly a paradox to say that St. James meant by “faith” 
something analogons to what St. Paul meant by workH. 

2 HN'ina “ son of prophecy.” That he had been one of the Seventy is probably a 
mere guess. (Buseb. H. E, i. 12 ; Clem. Alex. Strom, ii. 176.) ** nap(i»tAn<r*i late patet ; 
ubi desides excitat est hortatiOf ubi tristitiae medetur eat solatium ” (Bengel). • 
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le&ming, might have led him yet earlier to take a few hours* sail from Cyx>rus 
to see what could he learnt in the University of Tarsus. If so, he would 
naturally have come into contact with the family of Saul, and the friendship 
thus commenced would be continued at Jerusalem. It had been broken by the 
convers ion of Barnabai^ it was now renewed by the conversion of Saul. 

Perhaps also it was to this friendship that Saul owed his admission as a 
guest into Peter’s house. There was a close link of union V>ctweeu Barnabas 
and Peter in the person of Mark, who was the cousin ^ of Barnabas, and whom 
Potter loved so tenderly that ho calls him his son. The very house in which 
Peb^r lived may have been tlie house of Mary, the motlior of Mark. It is 
hardly probable that the poor fisherman of Galilee possessed any dwj^lling of 
his own in the Holy City. At any rate, Peter goes to this hoii‘^^ immediately 
after his liberation from prison, and if Pcior lived in it, the relation of 
Barnabas to its owner would have given him some claim to ask that Saul 
should share its hospitality. Generous as Peter was, it would have required 
an almost superhuman amount of confideneo to receive at once under his roof 
a man who had tried by the utmost violeuco to extirpate the very fibres of the 
Church. But if one so highly honoured as Barnabas was rea<ly to vouch for 
him, Peter was not the man to stand coldly aloof. Thus it hap]>ened that 
Saul's earliest introduction to the families of those whom he had scattered 
would be made under the high auspices of the greatest of the Twelve. 

The imagination tries in vain to jHjnetrate the veil of two thousand years 
which l»ngs between us and the intercourse of the two Ajiostles. Barnabas, 
we may bo sure, must Have been often present in the little circle, and must 
have held umny an earnest conversation with his former friend. Mary, the 
mother of Mark, woulchhave something to tolh^ Mark may have been an eye- 
witiuiss of more than one pathetic sceno. But how boundless woidd be the 
wealth of spiritual wisdom which Peter must liave uiifoKlcd ! Is it not certain 
that from those lips St. Paul must have heard about tlie Divine briglitness of 
the dawning ministry of Jesus during the Galiliean year— about the raising of 
Jairus’ daughter, and the Transfiguration on Ilennou, and the discoui-se in the 
synagogue of Capernaum, and the awful scenes which had occurred on the 
day of the Crucifixion ? And is it not natural to suppose that such a hearer — 
a hearer of exceptional culture, and enlightened to an extraordinary degree by 
the Holy Spirit of God — would grjisp many of the words of I he Lord with a 
firmness of grasp, and see into the very inmost heart of their significance 
with a keenness of insight, from which his informant might, in his turn, be 
glad to loam ? 

It must be a dull imagination that does not desire to linger for a moment 
on the few days during which two such men were inmates together of one 
obscure house in the city of Jerusalem. But however fruitful their inter- 
course, it did not at once secure to the now disciple a footing among the 

1 Col. iv. 10. 

* St. John and other Apostles were probably absent, partly perhaps as a consequence 
of the very persecution in which Paul haJ been the prime mover. 
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brethren whoso poverty and persecutions he came to share. Then it was that 
Barnabas came forward, and saved Saul for the work of the Church. The 
same discrimination of character, the same charity of insight which afterwards 
made him prove Mark to bo a worthy comrade of thoir second mission, in spite 
of his first defection, now made him vouch unliositatiiigly for the sincerity of 
Saul. Taking liim by the hand, lie led him into the presence of the Apostles 
— the terra being hero used for Potor,^ and James tlie Lord's brother, ^ and the 
elders of the assembled cliurcli — and there narrated to iliem the cireumstancos, 
which either they had never hoard, or of the tnitli of wliich they had not yet been 
convinced. lie told tiiem of tlie vision on the road to Damascus, and of the 
fearlessness with whi^rh S.inl had vindioited his sincerity in the very city io 
wliich he had come as an eneln3^ Tlie words of Barnabas carriixl weight, and 
his eoiifidciicc was contagions. Saul was admitted among the Christians on 
a footing of friemlsliip, “going in and out among tlieiu.'’ To the generosity 
ami clear-sightedness of Jos(*i)h of Cyprus, on this and on a later occasion,r the 
Apostle ow('d a vast debt of gratitude. Next only to the man wlio achieves 
the greatest aiui most bli^ssed deeds is ho who. perhaps himself wholly incap- 
able pf such high work, is yet the first to helj> and encourage the genius of 
others. We often do more good by our symjjathy than by our labours, and 
render to the world a more lasting service by absence of jealousy, and recog- 
nition of merit, than we could ever render by the straining efiorts of personal 
ambition. 

No sooiK^r was Saul rocog*aiscd as a brother, thiin lio renewed the nciiuistry 
which ho had begun at Damascus. It is, however, remarkable that be did not 
venture to preach to the Tiohrew (^hrisiians. Tie souglii the synagogues of 
tlie Hellenists in wliich the voice of Stcjjhen had tir.st been heard, and dispiitcxi 
with an energy not inferior to his. It was incumbont on him, though it was a 
duty whicii required no little courage, that Ids voice should be uplift-cd in tlio 
name of tlie Lord Jesus in the places whore it had been heard of old in 
blasxjhem)" against Him. But this very circumstance increased his danger. 
His j)re:iclung was again cut short by a cons^iiracy to murder liim.^ 

It was useless to continue in a {>hice where to stay was ceriain deaflj. 
Tlie little Grlilamn community got iiiforimition of tlie plot. To do the Jetvs 
justice, they showed little skill in keeping the secret of these deadly 

1 Acts ix. 27 ; (ial. i. II). The true reading In Gal. i. 18 seems to be “Kephas'’ (>4, A, B, 
and the most important versions) ; as also in ii. 0, 11, 14. Tliis Hebrew form of the 
name also occurs in 1 Cor. ix. o ; xv. .5. AUhont^h els*'wh'-’ro (e.p. ii. 7, 8) St. Paul u§<}« 
“Peter” indifferently with Cephas, as is thci’e shown by the u*nnimity of the MSB., it 
seems clear tliat St. I’anl’s conception of St. Peter was one which far more identilied him 
with the Judaic Church than witli the Cliurch in general. In the eyes of St. )*aul, Simon 
was xpedaUp the Apostle of the Circumcision. 

2 Gal. i- 19, «Tcpoi; 5e Tuiv aTTorro^utv ovk tiSov juij 'laKojftoy , . . It is impossible from 
the form of the words to tell whether James is liore regarded as in the HriHext genae an 
Apostle or not. The addition of “ the Lord’s brother ” — to <refXPo\6yy)iJLa, as Chrysostom 
calls it — distinguishes him from James the brother of John, and from James the Less, 
the son of Alj>h:vus. 

3 Acts ix. 29, €7rex<'ipovM aitrhv We know of at least ten such perils of assassb 

nation in the life of St. Paul. 
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coinbiiiatiotie. It waa natural tliat tlia (jl«ui-ch sliouJd not only desire to save 
Saul’s life, but also to avoid tlie danger of a fresb outbreak. Yet it was not 
witJiout a struggle, and a distinct intimation that such was the will of God, 
that Saul yielded to the solieiiations of liis brelbren. How deeply be felt I Ids 
compulioiy tligbt may ^be seen in the biitomess will) w]ii(*]i lie alludes to it^ 
even at^ter the lapse of many years. He had scarcely been a fortnight in 
Jernsalom when the intensity of his prayers and emotions ended in a trance,® 
during which he again saw the Divine figure and heard tho Divine voice 
whicli had arrested bis mad progress towards the gates of Damascus. “ Make 
instant haste, and depart in speed from Jerusalem,” said Jesus to liim; “for 
they will not receive thy testimony concerning Me.” But to Saul it seemed 
iiKii’cdible that his testimony could bo resisted. If the vision of the risen 
Christ by wliich ho had boon converted was an argument wliich, from the 
nature of tho ciise, could not, alone, be coiivinciug to others, yet it seemed to 
Saul that, knowing what they did know of his intellectual power, and 
contrasting his present earnestness with his former persecution, they could 
not but listen to such a teacher as himself. Ho longed also to undo, so far as 
in him lay, tho misery and iTiischicf of the }>ast havoc he had wrought. But 
however deep may have been his yfiarnings, however ardent his hopes, the 
answer came, brief and peremptory, “Go! for I will send thee forth afar to 
tho Gentiles.”® 

All reluctance was now at an end ; and wo can see what at tho time must 
have lx»n utterly dark and mysterious to St. Paul — that the coldness with 
which he was rocciv(^l at Jeru.salem, and tlie lialf-apparent desire to 
precipitiite his departure — events so alien to his own i>lans and wishes, that ho 
pleads even against tjie Divine voice which enforced tiie indications of 
circumstance — were part of a deej) ju’ovidential design. Years afterward, 
when St. Paul “stood pilloried on infamy's high stage,” he was able with one 
of his strongest asseverations to aj)peal to the brevity of his stay in 
Jerusalem, and the paucity of those wdth w]\oin he had any intei'co\irse, in 
proof that it was not from the Church of Jemsalem that he had received his 
coiumission, and not to tho Apostles at Jerusalem that he owed bis alle- 
giance. But though at prt'sent all this was uiifureseeii by him, lie yielded to 
tho suggestioAs of his brethren, and scarc^dy a fortniglit after his arrival they 
— not, perlu^ps, wholly sorry to part with one whose presence Avas a source of 
many embarrassments — conducted him to tho coast town of Caesarea Stratonis^ 

' 1 These, ii. 15, “ wV o both killed the Lord Jesua, and their own x^rophets, and drove 
tut out ” 

2 Acts xxii. 17. 

® Acts xxii. 17 — 21. The omission of this vision in the direct narrative of Acts ii. is 
a proof that silence as to this or that occurrence in the biicf narrative of St. Luke must 
not be taken ns a x»roof th.it he Avas unaAvare of tlie event which he omits. We may also 
note, in this x>as8age, the lirst apj>caranco of tlie interesting^ word ftaprir^. Here doubtless 
It lias its primary sense of “ Avituess ; ” but it contains the gem of its later sense of one 
who tostined to Christ by voluntary' death. 

* That he was not sent to Cresiwea Philippi is almost too obvious to need argument. 
Neither icatTiyayor, which means a going downwards — t.c., to the coast- -nor cfaTreVrttW, 
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to start him on liis way to his native Tarsus. Of his movements on this 
occasion we hoar no more in the Act-s of the Apostles ; but in the Epistle to 
the Galatians he says that he came into the regions of Syria and Cilicia, but 
remained a complete stranger to the churches of Juthea that were in Christ, 
all that they had heard of him being the rumours that ‘‘ihoir former poipecutor 
was now an evangelist of the faith of which ho was once a destroyer ; news 
which gave them occasion to glorify God in lilni.^ 

Since wo next find him at Tarsus, it miglifc liave been supposed that ho 
sailed there direct, and there remained. The expression, however, that ** he 
came into the regions of Syria and Cilicia,^’ seems to imply that this was not 
the case.2 Sjnna and Cilicia were at this time politically M'paratod, and there 
iff room for the conjecture tliat the ship in which tho A[iost]e sailed was 
destined, not for Tarsus, but for Tyro, or Sidon, or Seloucia, the port of 
Antioch. The exi^teuee of friends and disciples of Saul in tlio Phoenician 
towns, and the chiirehcs of Syria as well as Cilicia,^ point, though only with 
dim uncertainty, to the possibility that he performed part of his ‘journey to 
Tarsus by hind, and preached on the way. There is oven notliiug impossible 
in Mr. Lewin’s suggestion'^ that his course may have been determined by one 
of those three shipwrecks which he mentions that he had undergone. But 
the occiisions and circumstances of tho three shipwrecks must bo left to the 
merest conjecture. They occurred during the period when St. Luke was not 
a companion of St. Paul, and ho lias thought it sullicient to give from his own 
journal tho graphic narrative of that late’* catastrophe of wliich ho shared the 
perils. The active ministry in Syria and Cilicia may have occupied the period 
between Saul’s departure in tlie direction of Tai’sus, and his summons to 
fresh fields of Lxhour hi the Syrian Antioch. During this time he may have 
won over to tho faith some of the members of his own family, and may have 
enjoyed the society of others who were in Christ before him. But all is 
uncertain, nor can wo with tho least confidence restore the probahilities of a 
period of wliieh even the traditions have for centuries been obiii orated. The 
stay of Saul at Tarsus was ou any supposition a period mainly of waiting and 
of preparation, of which tlie records liad no large significance in tho history 
of tho Christian faith. Tho fields in wliich ho was to reap were whitening for 
the harvest ; tho arms of tho reaper were being strenglhencd and his heart 
prepared. 

would at all suit the long journey northwards to Caisarca Philippi; nor is it piobable 
that 8aul would go to 'J’aisus by land, travelling in tho direction of the dangerous 
Damascus, wlien he could go so much more easily by sea. is a more interesting 
inquiry’ whether, as h.is been suggested, these words KoiTqyayov and i^airtcrTeiXav^ imply a 
more than ordmary amount of /xr.ssirxfy in the movements of Paul ; and whether in this 
case the passiveness was due to the attacks of illness which were tho sequel of Ms late 
vision. 

^ Gal. i. 21 — 24, r}fi.rjv a.yvooviJ.«vof . . . Axovoyrt^ ^<Tav . . . cvayyeAti^eTaA « . 

ivopOei^ 

^ Gal. i. 21. Tlie expression is not indeed decisive, since Cilicia might easily be 
regarded as a mere definitive addition to describe the port of Syria to which he went. 
(Ewald, Oesrh, d. Apost. Zcitali. p. 4^S0.) 

3 Acts xaL 2 ; xxvii. 3 ; xv. 23, 4L 


< St. Paul, I 77. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

aAIUS AND THB JEWS — PEACE OP THB CHURCH. 

** Eeliqua ut de xnonstro narranda sunt/’—SuET. Calig, 

Immediately after the hasty flight of Saul from Jerusalem, St. Luke adda,^ 
“ Then liad the church rest throughout the whole of Judaea, and Galilee, and 
Samaria, being built up, and walking in the fear of the Lord ; and by the 
exhortation of the Holy Spirit was multiplicHl.” At first sight it might 
almost seem as though this internal p<iace, which produced such happy 
growth, was connected in the writer’s mind with the absence of one whose 
conversion stirred up to macbiess the prominent opponents of the Church. It 
may be, however, that the turn of his expression is simply meant to resume 
the broken thread of his narrative. The absence of molestation, which caused 
the prosperity of the faith, is sufficiently accounted for by the events which 
wore now happening in the Pagan world. Tlie pause in the recorded career 
of the Apostle enables ns also to pause and survey some of the conflicting 
conditions of Jewish and Gentile life as they wore ilbistrated at this time by 
prominent events. It need hai*dly l^e 8ai<l that such a survey has an im- 
mediate bpariug on the condi lions of the Days after Christ, and on the worV 
of His great Apostle. 

A multitude of con<!urrent arguments tend to show tliat Saul was con- 
verted early A.D. 37, ^id this bri<;f stay at Jerusalem must tlterefore have 
occurred in the year 39. Now iu the March of A.D. 37 Til>erius died, and 
Gaius — whose inekimiiuj of Caligula, or “ Boofling,” given liim in his infancy 
by the soldiers of his father Gorinaiiicus, has been allowed to displace his true 
name — succeeded to tlie lordsliip of the world. Grim as ba^l been the 
despotism of Tiberius, he exteiidod to the religion of the Jews that contemp- 
tuous toleration which was the recognised principle of Roman policy. When 
Pilate liad kindled their fanaticism by hanging the gilt hhiekls in his palace at 
Jerusalem,® Tiberius, on an appeal being made to him, reprimanded the 
officiousnoss of his Procurator, and ordered him to remove the shields to 
Cajsarea. It is true that he allowed four thousand Jews to be deported from 
Rome to Srjdinia, and punished with remorseless severity those who, from 
dread of violating the Mosiac law, refused to take military service.® Tliis 
severity was not, however, due to any enmity against the race, but only to his 
indignation against the designing hypocrisy which, under pretence of prose- 
lytising, had won the adhesion of Fulvia, a noble Roman lady, to the Jewish 
religion ; and to the detestable rascality with which her teacher and his com- 
pauious had embexxlod the presents of gold and purple which she had 
entrusted to them as an offering for tlie Temple at Jenisalem. Even this did 

^ Acts lx. 81 , iihf o9r Uickneria (m, A B, O, and the ohief versions). 1 follow what 
nui to me to be the best punctuation of the verse. 

* CAHst, iL 8fi8. * Jos. A^UL xviii 8, § 5 ; SueA TtA xxxvi 
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not prevent him from protecting the Jews as far as he could in their own 
country ; and when Vitellius, the Legate of Syria, had decided that there was 
primd facie cause for the complaints which had been raised against the 
Procurator in all three divisions of his district, it is probable that Pilate, who 
was sent to Rome to answer for his misdemeanours, would have i^ceived 
strict justice from the aged Emperor. But befbre Pilate arrived Tiberias 
had ended his long life of disappointment, crime, and gloom. 

The accession of Gains was hailed by the whole Roman world with a burst 
of rapture,^ and there were none to whom it seemed more likely to introduce a 
golden era of prosperity than to the Jews. For if the young Emperor had 
any living friend, it was Herod Agrippa. That prince, if ho could command 
but little affection as a grandson of Herod the Great, had yet a claim to 
Jewish loyalty as a son of the murdered Aristobulus, a grandson of the 
murdered Mariamne, and tlicrofore a direct lineal descendant of that great 
line of Asmonsean princes whose names recalled the last glories of Jewish 
independence. Accordingly, when the news reached Jerusalem that Tiberius 
at last was dead, the Jews lieaved a sigh of relief, and not only took with 
perfect readiness the oath of allegiance to Gains, which was administered by 
Vitellius to the myriads who had thronged to the Feast of Pentecost, but 
offered speedy and willing holocausts for the prosperity of that reign wlii<»h 
was to bring them a deeper misery, and a more absolute humiliation,'' than any 
which had been inflicted on them during the previous dominion of Rome.* 

Gaius lost no time in publicly displaying his regard for the Herocliau 
prince, who, with remarkable insight, had courted ms friendship, not only 
before his accession was certain, but even in spite of the distinct rccximmenda- 
tion of the former Emperor.*'* * 

One day, wliilo riding in the same carriage as Gains, Agrippa was im- 
prudent enough to express his wish for the time when Tiberius would lieqnoath 
the Empire to a worthier succ(‘8sor. Such a remark might easily l>e construed 
into a crime of high treason, or laem majentm. In a court which abounded 
with sx)io8, and in which few dared to express above a whisper thmr real 
thoughts, it was natural that the obsequious slave who drove the chariot 
should seek an audience from Tiberius to communicate what he had heard; 
and when by the influence of Agrippa himself he had gained this opportunity, 
his report made the old Emperor so indignant, that he ordered* the Jewish 

1 Suet. Caluj. 13, 14. 

^ Compare for this entire narrative Suet. Caliguta ; PhiMJ ffd Oaium, and in 
Flaccurn ; Jos. Anti, xviii. 6—8; B, J. ii. 10, §1; Dion Oaan. llx. 8, scq. ; Giiit/., iii, 
270 — 277 ; Jalm, Hebr. Commonwealth., 174. 

* The adventures of Herod Agrippa 1. form one of the numcrmia romances which 
give us so clear a glimpse of the state of society during the early Empire. 8ci:tt to Rome 
by his pand father, he had breathed from early youth the i>erfumed and Intoxioatiug 
atmosphere of the Im])onal Court as a companion of Drusus, the eon of Tiberius. On 
the death of Drusus he was excluded from Comt, and was brought to the verge of 
suicide by the in<ligence which followed a course of extravagance. Saved from bit 
purpose by his wife Cypros, he went through a series of debts, disgracies, and escapadnsi 
until ne was once more admitted to favour by Tiberius at Caprese. • 
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pifinoe to be instantly arrested. Clothed as he irM In royal purple, Agrippa 
was seized, put in chains, and taken off to a prison, In which he languished 
for the six remaining months of the life of Tiberius, Almost the first 
thought of Gaius on his accession was to relieve the friend who had paid him 
such asliduous court before his fortunes were revealed. Agrippa was at once 
released from custody. A few days after, Gaius sent for him, put a diadem 
on his head, conferred on him the tetrarchios of Herod Philip and of 
Lysanias, and presented him with a golden chain of equal weight with the 
iron one with which he had been bound. 

Now, although Agrippa was a mere unprincipled adventurer, yet ho had 
the one redeeming feature of respect for the external religion of his race. 
The Edomite admixture in hie blood had not quite effaced the more generous 
instincts of an Asmonaean prince, nor had the sty of Caprero altogether made 
him forget that he drew his line from the Priest of Modin. The Jews might 
well •have expected that, under an Emperor with whom their prince was a 
bosom friend, their inh^rests would l)e niore eecnre than they Imd been even 
lUidor A magnanimous Julius and a liberal Angustus. Th(‘ir hopes were 
doomed to the bitten^st disappointment ; nor di<l any reign plunge them into 
more dreadful Masters than the reign of Agrippa’ s friend. 

In August, A.D. 38, Agfrippa arrived at Alexandria on his way to his new 
kingdom. •His arrival was so entirely free from ostont^ition — for, indeed, 
Alexandria, where his antecedents wore not unknown, was the last city in 
which he would have wished to air his brand-new royalty — that though he 
came in sight of the Pharos about twilight, he ordered the captain to stay in 
the offing till dark, that ho might land unnotieedJ But the prt^fuiee in tlm 
city of one who was at once a Jew, a king, an Tdunueaii, a Herod, and a 
favourite of Ca*sar, would not bo likely to remain long a s«‘eret ; and if it w;i8 
some matter of exultation to the Jews, it exa-tp«‘rated le-yoiKl all h«iumK the 
envy of the Egypthms. Flaceus, the Governor of Alexandria, chnse to regard 
Agrippa’s visit as an intentional insult to himself, and by the ahiirio whirh he 
heaped in secret upon the Jew^ish prince, encouraged the insults in wliich the 
mob of Alexainlria w(^re only teo ready to indulge. Unpopular everywhere, 
the Jews were regarded in Alexandria with special hatred, Tlioir wealth , 
their numbers,* their usuries, their exclusiveness, the imnmnities wliich the 
two first Cicsars had granted them,* filled the worthless populace of a liybrid 
city with fury and loathing. A Jewish Hng was to them a conce[vtion at once 
ludicrous and offensive. Every street rang with lampoons against him, every 
theatre and pnppet-sh8w echoed with ribald farces composed in his insult. 
At last the wanton mob seized on s poor naked idiot named Carabbas, 
who had long been the butt of mischievous boys, and carrying him off 
the (Tymnasium, clothed him in a d<H>r-mat, by way of lalUih, flattened a 

* Dmmliourg ia therefore mintsken (p. 222) that Agrippa “ m donna la puerile sat^a 
faction d’chder aon luxe royal dans rendridt od natfuine il avait tralne un© si honteuao 

* Jos. riv, 7, S 2 ; xix. 5, §2, and xiv, 10, passim (Decrees of Julius). 
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|)apyrus leaf as Ms diadem, gave Mm a stalk of papyrus for a soeptte, aud 
surrounding him with a mimic body-guard of youths armed with sticks, pro- 
ceeded to bow the knee before him, and consult him on state affairs. They 
ended the derisive pageant by loud shouts of Maris ! Maris ! the Syriac word 
for “ Lord.** • | 

Encouraged by impunity and the connivance of the Pnefect they then 
bribed him to acquiesce in more serious outrages. First they raised a cry 
to erect images of Gains in the synagogues, hoping thereby to provoke the 
Jews into a resistance which might be iiitorproted as tr<^ason. This was to 
set an example which might be fatal to the Jews, not only in Egypt, but in 
all other countries. Irritated, perhaps, by the determined attitude of Ihe 
Jews, Flacciis, in spite of the privileges wliich had long boon secured to them 
by law and charter, published an edict in w]n(‘h ho callo<l them “ foreigners 
and aliens,*’ and drove them all into a pai*t of a single quarter of the city in 
which it was impossible for them to live. The mob then proceeded to byeak 
open and plunder the shops of the deserted quarter, blockaded the Jews in 
their narrow precincts, boat and murdered all who in tho pangs of hunger 
ventured to leave it, and burnt whole families alive, sometimes witli green 
fuel, which added terribly to their tortures. Flacciis, for his part*, arrested 
thirty-eight loading memlx^rs of their Oouncil, and after liaving stripped them 
of all their possessions, had them heahm, not witli rods by the Ijctors, but 
with scourges by tho lowest executioners, with such wn'erity that some of 
them died in consetiuonco. ^’hoir houses were ridod, in the hope of finding 
arms; but tlioiigli iioihing whatever was found, exc(fpt common table-knives, 
men and women were dragged into tho theatre, commanded to eat swine*® 
tlosh, and tortured if they refused.^ , 

But neither these attempts to win popularity among the Gentile inliabi- 
tants by letting looser tiuh- rage against their Jewish neighhoiirs, nor his 
ostentatious public loyalty and fulsome private flatteries saved Flacciis from 
the fate which lie desfirved. Tlioso proceedings liad barely been going on for 
two months, when Gains sent a centurion with a party of soldit'rs, who 
landing after dark, jiroceedcd at once to the house of Stephanion, a freed- 
man of Tiberius, with whom Flaccns happened to bo dining, arrt^st^ him 
without difficulty, and brought him to Rome. Hero he found that two low 
demagogues, Isidoras and Lampo, who had hitherto Ix^cn among Jiis parasites, 
and who liad constantly fomentod his hatred of the Jews, were now his cliiof 
accusers. He was found guilty. His property was confiscabxl, and he was 
banished, first to the miserable rock of Gyara, in tlw) JEgoan, and then to 
Andros. In one of those sleepless nights which were at once a symptom and 
an aggravation of his mmlii css, Gains, moditatingon the speech of an exile whom 
he had restored, that during his bauisliment he used to jiray for the death of 
Tiberius, determined to put an end to the crowd of di.stinguish6d criminals 
which imperial tyranny had collected on the barren islets of the Mediterranean* 


1 There seem to be distinct allusioni to these troubles in 3 Maoo. 
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Flaccns was among earliest victims, and Philo narrates with too gloating 
a vindictiveness the hc^ble manner in which he was hewn to pieces in a ditch 
the despot’s emissaries,^ 

Gains had begun his reign with moderation, but the sudden change from 
the e4ii}orced simplicitj^of his tutelage to the boundless luxuries and lusts of 
his autocracy — the sudden plunge into all things which, as Philo * says, 
“ destroy both soul and body and all the bonds which unite and strengthen 
the two ” — brought on the illness which altered the entire organism of his 
brain. Up to tiiat time he had been a vile and cruel man ; thenceforth he 
was a mad and sanguinary monster. It was after this illness, and the im- 
mediately subsequent murders of Tiberius Gemellus, Macro, and Marcus 
Silanus, which delivered him from all apprehension of rivalry or restraint, 
iliat he began most violently to assert his godliead. His predecessors would 
have regarded it as far less impious to allow vliemselves or their fortunes to 
be regarded as divine, than to arrogate to themselves the actual style and 
attributes of existing deities.® But disdaining all mere demi-gods like Tro- 
phouiiis and Amphiarans, Gains began to appear in public, first in the guise 
of Hercules, or Bacchus, or one of the Dioscuri, and then as Apollo, or Mars, 
or Mercury, or even Venus (!), and demanded that choruses should be sung in 
his honour under those attributes ; and, lastly, he did not hesitate to assert his 
perfect equality with Jupiter himself. The majority of tlie Romans, partly 
out of abject terror, partly out of contemptuous iiidilf orence, would feel little 
difficulty in humouring these vagaries; but the Jews, te their eternal honour, 
refused at all costs to i8inction this frightful oon(‘e8sioii of divine honours to 
the basest of mankind. As there were plenty of parasites in the Court of 
(^ius who would lose, no opportunity of indulging their spite against the 
Jews, an ingrained liatred of the whole nation soon took possession of his 
mind. The Alexandrians were not slow to avail themselves of this antipathy. 
They were well aware that the most acceptable flattery to the Emperor, and 
the most overwhelming insult to the Jews, was to erect images of Gfuus in 
Jewish synagogues, and they not only did this, but even in the superb and 
celebrated Chief Synagogue of Alexandria^ they erected a bronze statne in 
an old gilt quadriga which had once been dedicated to Cleopatra. 

Of all these proceedings Gains was kept informed, partly by his delighted 
study of Alexandrian newspapers, which Philo says that he preferred to all 
other literature, and partly by the incessant insults against tlie Jews distilled 
into liis ears by Egyptian buffoons like the infamous Helicon.^ 

The sufferings of the Jews in Alexandria at last became so frightful that 
they despatched the venerable Philo with four others on an embassy to the 

' It !a not impossible that Herod Antipas may have perished in consequence of this 
mme order of Gains. It is true that Suetonius {Caiig. 28) only says, circum 

qui oznnes (exsales) trucidarent ; ” but the caww would apply as much to all 
j^litio^ exfles, imd Dion (lix. 18) distmotly says that he put Antipas to death (icar«cr^a^«). 
The trial of Antipas took place at Puteoli shortly before the Philonian embassy, AD. 

\ ^ Excursus XII., “Apotheosis of Koman Emperors.'' 

• The Diaplemton, • Philo, 3jeg. John od Ckti. xxv. 
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iasane youth whom they relueed to adore. Philo haa^ left ns an aooount at 
this embasBy, which, though written with his usual liietorical diffuseness, is 
intensely interesting as a record of the times. It opens for us a little window 
into tlie daily life of the Imperial Court at Borne within ten years of the death 
of Christ. • I 

The first interview of the ambassadors with Gains took place nMe he 
was walking in his mother’s garden on the banks of the Tiber, and the 
apparent graciousness of his reception deceived all of them except Philo him- 
self. After having been kept waiting for some time, the Jews were ordered 
to follow him to Putooli, and there it was that a man with disordered aspect 
and bloodshot eyes rushed up to them, and with a frame that shivered with 
agony and in a voice broken with sobs, barely succeeded in giving utterance to 
the horrible intelligence that Gains had asserted his intention of erecting a 
golden colossus of himself with the attributes of Jupiter in the Holy of Holies 
at Jerusalem. After giving way to their terror and agitation, the ambassf^ors 
asked the cause of this diabolical sacrilege, and wore informed tliat it was due 
to the advice of “ that scorpion-liko slave,” Helicon, who with “ a poisouotts 
Ascaloiiite ” named Apelles — a low tragic actor — ^had made the suggestion 
during the fit of rage with which Gains hoard that the Jews of Jamnia had 
tom doAvn a trumpery altar which the Gentiles of the city had erected to his 
deity with no other intention than that of wounding and insulting ij^em. 

So far from this being a transient or idle throat, Gaius wrote to Petronins, 
the Legate of Syria, and ordered him to caiTy it out with every precaution and 
by main force ; and though the legate was well awaretof the perilous nature of 
the uodertakiug, he had been obliged to furnish the necessary materials for 
the statue to the artists of Sidoii. , 

Ko sooner had the miserable Jews heard of this threatened abomination of 
desolation, than they yielded themselves to such a passion of horror as made 
them forget every other interest. It was no time to be persecuting Chrisrians 
when the most precious heritage of their religion was at stake. Flocking to 
Phoenicia in myriads, until they occupied the whole country like a cloud, they 
divid^^ themselves into six companies of old men, youths, boys, aged woman, 
matrons, and virgins, and rent the lur with thoir howls and supplications, as 
they lay prostrate on the earth and scattered the dust in handfuls upon their 
heads. Petronius, a sonsible and honourable man, was moved by their abject 
misery, and with the object of gaining time, ordered the Sidouiau artists to 
make thoir statue very perfect, intimating not very obscurely that he wished 
them to be as long over it as possible. Meanwhile, in order to test the Jews, 
he went from Acre to Tiberias, and there the same scenes were repeated. For 
forty days, neglecting the sowing of their fields, they lay prostrate on the 
ground, and when the legate asked them whether they meant to make war 
against Ceesar, they sidd, Ho, but they were ready to die rather than see thOir 
temple desecrated, and in proof of their sincerity stretched out thoir throats. 
Seeing the obstinacy of thek resolution, besieged by the entrearies of Aris« 
tobulus and Helclas the eld^, afraid, too, that a famine would be a^isedy bj 
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the neglect of tillage, petronins, thongh at the risk of hia own life, promised the 
Jews that he would write and intercede for them, if they would separate peace- 
ably and attend to their husbandry. It was accepted by both Jews and GentOes 
as a sign of the special blessing of God on this brave and humane decision, 
that sooner had Peft^nius finished his speech than, after long drought, the 
sky grew black with clouds, and there was an abundant rain. He kept his 
word. He wrote a letter to Grains, telling him that if the affair of the statue 
wore pressed the Jews would neglect their harvest and there would be great 
danger lest he should find the whole country in a state of starvation, which 
might be even dangerous for himself and his suite, if he carried out his 
intended visit. 

Meanwhile, in entire ignorance of all that had taken place, Agrippa had 
arrived at Rome, and he at once read in the countenance of the Emperor that 
something had gone wrong. On hearing what it was, he fell down in a fit, 
and lay for some time in a deep stupor. By the exertion of his whole infiuenoe 
with Gains he only succeeded in procuring a temporary suspension of the 
design ; and it was not long before the Emperor announced the intention of 
taking with him from Romo a colossus of gilded bronze — in order to cut off 
all excuse for dehiy — and of personally superintending its erection in the 
Temple, which would henceforth be regarded as dedicated to “the now 
Jupiter, ^he illustrious Gaius.” Even during his brief period of indecision he 
was so angry with Petronins for the humanity that ho had shown that he 
wrote him a letter commanding him to commit suicide if he did not want to 
'die by the hands of the^executioner. 

These events, and the celebrated embassy of Philo to Gaius, of which he lias 
loft us so painfully gi^iphic a description, probably took place in the August 
of tlio year 40. In the January of the following year the avenging sword of 
the brave tribune Cassius Chmrea rid the world of the intolerable despot.^ 
The. vessel which had carried to Petronius the command to commit suicide, 
was fortunately delayed by stormy weather, and only arrived twenty-seven 
days after intelligence had been received that the tyrant was dead. From 
Claudius — who owed his throne entirely to the subtle intrigues of Agrippi^— 
the Jews rt‘.ceiveil both kindness and consideration. Petronius was ordered 
tbonceforth tm suppress and punish aU atiempts to insult them * in the quiet 
exercise of their religious duties; and Claudius utterly forbad that prayers 
shtjuld be addressed or sacriiices offered to liimsolf.* 

^ The Jews believed that a B<Uh K6l from the Uoly of Holies had announced his death 
to the High Priest (iijiftiou the Just), and the anniversary was forbidden to be ever 
observed as a fast day (MegiUath Taantth, § 26 ; Sotah, f. 83, 1 ; Derenbourg, PaUiL 
p. J07). 

2 Sf^e the decree of Claudios against the inhabitants of Dor, who had set op his statoa 
!n a Jewish synagogue. 

* I>icn Caas. bu 5. 
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«ooit 19. 

THE RECOGNITION OF THE GENTILEB. 

CHAPTER XV. 

THE SAMARITANS — THE ETJNUCH — THE CENTURION. 

“ Whenevor I look at Peter, my very heart leaps for joy. If I could paint a 
portrait of Peter I would paint upon every hair of his heaa ‘ I beliove in tlie for- 
giveness of sins.* ” — Lutheh. 

** Quel Padre vetusto 
Pi Santa chiosa, a cui Cristo le chiavi 
I{acoininand6 di questo fior venusto.*’ 

Pante, FaradxMo^ xxjdi. 124. 

Blessed is the eumioh, which with his hands hath wrought no iniquity, •nor 
imagined wicked things against God : for unto him shall he given the special gift of 
faith, and an inheritance in the temi>le of the Lord more acceptable to his mind. 
For glorious is the fruit of good labours : and the root of wisdom shall never fall 
away,” — 'Wisn. iii. 14, 16. 

The peace, the progress, the edification, the holiness of the Church, wore 
caused, no doubt, by that rest from persecution which seems to haveJt)eon duo 
to the absorption of the Jews in the desire to avert the outrageous sacrilege of 
G^us. And yet we (?annot but ask with surjirise whetlier the Christians 
looked on v^dtb indilfcronce at the awful insult which was being aimed at their 
national religion. It would mark a shite of opinion very different from what 
we should imagine if they had loanit t-o regard unsullied sanctity of 
Jehovah’s Temple as a tiling in which they had no longer any immediate 
concern. Can we for one moment suppose that James the Lord’s broUier, or 
Simon the Zealot, were content to enjoy their freedom from molestation* 
without caring to take part, in the despairing efforts of their people to move 
the compassion of the Legato of S}’Tia P Is it conceivable that they would 
have stayed quietly at home while the other J ews in tens of thousands were 
streaming to his headquarters at Caesarea, or flinging the dust upon their heads 
as they lay prostrate before him at Tiberias P Or was it thoir»own personal 
peril which kept them from mingling among masses of fanatics who indignantly 
rejected their co-operation P Were they forced to confine their energies to the 
teaching of the infant churches of Palestine because they wore not even 
allowed to participate in the hoiies and fears of their compatriots? We may 
fairly assume that the Jewish Christians abhorred the purposed sacrilege; but 
if the scliools of Hillol and Sluimmai, and the cliques of Hanan and Herod, 
liated them only one degree less than they hated the minions of Gains, it is 
eridont that there could have been nothing for the Apostles to do but to rejoice 
over their immediate immunity from danger, and to employ the rest thus 
granted tliem for the spread of the Kingdom of God. T)ie kings of the earth 
might rage, and the princes imagine vwn things, but the/y, at least, coujd Msi 



the Son,^ and win the ilessing of those who trusted in the Lord. It was the 
darkest midnight of tie world’s history, but the Goshen of Christ’s Charch 
was brightening more md more with the silver dawn. 

To this* outward place and inward development was due an event which 
must continue to have tne most memorable importance to the end of time — ^the 
admission of Gentiles, as Gentiles, into the Church of Christ. This great 
event must have seemed inevitable to men like St. Stephen, whose tnuning as 
Hellenists had emancipated them from the crude spirit of Jewish isolation. 
But the experience of all history shows how difficult it is for the mind to shake 
itself free from views wliich have become rather instinctive tlian volitional ; 
and though Jesus had uttered words which could only have one logical explana- 
tion, the older disciples, even thoiApostles themselves, had not yet learnt their 
full significance. The revelation of God in Christ had been a beam in the 
darkness. To pour suddenly upon the midnight a full flood of spiritual 
illttiidnation would have been alien to the method of God’s dealings with our 
race. The dayspring had risen, but many a long year was to elapse before it 
broadened into the boundless noon. 

But the time had now fully come in which those other sheep of which Jesus 
had spoken — the otlier sheep which were not of this fold^ — must be brought 
to hear His voice. Indirectly, as well as directly, the result was dne to St. 
Paul in a flogree immeasurably greater than to any other man. To St. Peter, 
indeed, as a reward for his great confession, had been entrusted the keys of the 
Kingdora.of Heaven ; and, in accordance with this high metaphor, to him was 
permitted the honour of opening to the Gentiles the doors of the Christian 
Cliurch. And that this was so ordained is a subject for deep thankfulness. 
The struggle of St. Pahl against the hostility of Judaism from without and 
the leaven of Judaism from within was severe and lifelong, and even at his 
death faith alone could have enabled him to see tliat it liad not been in vain. 
But the glorious effort of his life must have been fruitless had not the principle 
at stake been publicly conceded — conceded in direct obedience to sanctions 
which none ventured to dispute— by tlie most eminent and most authoritative 
of the Twelve. And yet, though St. Peter was thus set apart by Divine fore- 
sight to take the initiative, it was to one whom even the Twelve formally 
recognised as the A.i)08tlo of the Uncircumcisiou, tliat the world owes under 
God the development of Christian faith into a Christian theology, and the 
emancipation of Christianity from those Judaic limitations which would have 
been fatal to its universal acceptance.* To us, indeed, it is obvious that “ it 
would have been impossible for the Gentiles to adopt tli© bye-laws of a 
(Ihetto.” If the followers of Christ had refused them the right-hand of 
fellowsliip on any other conditions, then tlie world would have gone its own 

1 Pa ii. 12, either *' kiss the Son,** or ** worship purely.** Which rendering i* 

right has heon a disputed point ever siuoe Jerome’s day Buff, i). See Perowne, 
Fsalmif i. 116. 

^ John X. 16. In this verse it is a pity that the vendon makes no de st r uc t io n 

between “ fold,** and “ flook.** 

* Immer, Ne/uJt. Theol, 206 

6 * 
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way, and Mammon and Belial and Beekebnb wonldl have rejoiced in the 
undisturbed corniption of a Paganism which was sinlduff deeper and deeper into 
the abyss of shame. ^ 

And as this deliverance of the Gentiles was due diif^ctlj to the letters and 
labours of St. Paul, so the first boginiiings of it rose indirectly from the 
consequences of the persecutions of which he had been the most fiery ageui 
The llavager of the Faith was unc/)usciously proving himself its most 
powerful propagator. Wlien he was making havoc of the Church, its 
members, who wore thus scatlored abroad, went evorywljore profwhing the 
word. To the liberal HolleuiKts fhis wjvs a golden opporiiniity, and Philip, 
who liad been a fellow- worker with Stephen, gladly seized it to preach the 
Gospel to the hated Samaritans. The eye of Jesus had already gazed in tbai. 
country on fields whitening to the harvests, ami the 'zeal of Philip, aid<‘-d by 
high spiritual gifts, not only won a multitude of converts, but even arrested 
the influence of a powerful or sorcerer, named Simon.' Justin MaVtyr 
calls him Simon of Gitton, and he has boon generally identified with Simon 
Magus, the first heresiarch,® and with Simon the Cyprian, whom Felix 
employed to entrap the wandering affections of the Quoon Dnisilla. This 
roan, though — as afterwards appeared — with themost interested and unworthy 
motives, went so far as to receive baptism; and the progress of the faith 
among Ids former dupes was so remarlcable as to r(‘qTiiro the imiuelliate pre- 
sence of the Apostles. St. Peter and St. John wont from Jerusalem to confirm 
the converts, and tlioir presence resulted not only ii^ the i)ubHc discomfitttre 
of Simon,* but also in tliat outpouring of special manifestations which 
aecomi)anTed the gift of the promised Comforter. 

But Philip had the honour of achieving yet another great eonversion, 
destined to prove yet more decisively that tho day was at hand When the 
rules of Judaism were to be regarded as obsolete. Guided by divine im- 
proFsioiiK and ang(d voices ho hjul turned his steps southward along the 
dt'sert road which leads from Eleuthoropolis to Gaza,^ and there had on- 

1 As I have no space to give an account of the strange career and oieiiions of this 
“hero of ttie Komance of Heresy,” as given in tlio Pseudo-Clemen tine IJomilies and 
R(‘CiKjuif.un}Sf, I must content myself by referring to Hippolyt. Pkihsr^i, p. 161 neg , ; 
Iren! Ilaer. i. 23; Neandcr, Ch. Hist. i. 454; nwiiiim, 51— 1>4 ; (iiesehir, KirL HuL i. 
4‘.> ; IMarir^el, Gnostic Heresies^ 91— i>4 ; I)e Pressense, i. 396 saf. Tlie stories about him 
are fabulous (Arnob. Adv. Gent. 11, 12), and the supposed statue to hun (Just. Mari. 
ApoL i. 26, 56; lien. Adv. Ilaer. i. 23; Tert. Apol. 13) is believed, hum a tablet found 
in 15)74 on the Insula Tiberina, to have been a statue to the Sabine tJod Au/ooni 
(liarouius, in ami. 44 ; Bui ton, lia,npt. Led. 375). A tyiucal iw|K>stor of this epoch was 
Alexander of Abonotcicbos (see Lucian, 10—51, and on the general 

prevalence of magic and tbeur^, ll«)Uinger, Judenth. u» Hcidenth, viii. 2, § 7). 

” iidoTjv alpf<r€(os pupt'Tjjv (Cyril, Iren. adv. Heer, i. 27 ; ii. praef,), “ Gittou ” may very 
likely be a confusion with Citium, whence “Chittim,” Ac. 

From his endeavour to obtain spiritual functions by a bribe is derived the word 
sirnohff. 

* The atrtTT eoTii' <P»?/xo 5 of viii. 26 probably refers to the road. Gara was not destroyed 
till A. D. 65 (liobinson, Bill. lies. iL 640). Lange’s notion {Apod. Zeit. ii. X09) that 
?pYj^o« means “a moral desert” i« out of the question. Although paronomasia is so 
frequent a figiire in the N. T., yet I cannot think that there is anythmg inten^onal ill 
the «t? of 2G, and the 27, » 
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coimterod the retmlp of a wealthy Ethiopian eimiich, who held the high 
po^jition of treasurerlto the Kandake of Meroe.^ There seems to bo some 
reason for believing tpt this region had been to a certain extent converted to 
Judaism by Jews vfio penetrated into it from Egypt In the days of 
Psainmetichus, whose descendants still exist under the name of FaMsyan.* ** 
The eunuch, in pious fulfilment of the duties of a Proselyte of the Gate—and 
his very condition rendered more than tins impossible — had gone up to 
Jerusalem to worship, and not improbably to he present at one of the great 
yearly festivals. As he rode in his chariot at the head of his retinue he 
occuj)ied his time, in accordance with the rales of the Kabbis, in studying the 
Sci-iptures, and he hapj^ued at the moment to be reading aloud in the LXX. 
versiou ® the prophecy of Isaiah, “ He was led as a sheep to slaughter, and as 
a Iamb l>efore his shearer is dumb, so be opoueth not his mouth. In his 
humiliation his judgment was taken away, and his generation who shall 
declare? for his life is being taken from the earth,*’ ^ Philip asked him 
whether he understood what he was reading ? The eunuch confessed that ib 
was all dark to him, and after having courteously invited Pliilip to take a seat 
in his chariot, asked who it was to whom the prophet was referring. Philip 
was thus enabled to unfold the Christian interpretation of the great scheme 
of prophecy, and so completely did he command the assent of his listener, 
that on ttieir reaching a spring of water — possibly that at Betlisoron, not far 
from Hebron* — the eunuch asked to be baptised. The request was addressed 
to a large-hearted Hellenist, and was instantly giauted, though there were 
reasons which might have made a James or a Simon hesitate. But in spite 
‘of the prohibition of Deuteronomy,® Philip saw that the Christian Church was 
to be an infinitely widbr and more spiritmil communion than that which had 
b(ien formed by the Mosaic ritual. Recalling, perliaps, the magnificent 
prediction of Isaiah,^ which seemed to rise above the Levitical prohibition — 
recalling, perhaps, also some of tlie tender words and promises of his Master, 
Clurist— he instantly stepped down with the eiiniicli into the water. Without 
any recorded confession of creed or faith— for that which is introduced into 
Acts viii. 37 is one of the early instances of interpolation^ — he Jidiuiuihtered 

* The title of tbo Queen of Rleroe (Pliny, H,N, vi. 35 ; Dion Ca»s. liv. 5). (For the 

** trousuro of Etljioi)ia see Isa. xlv. 14). Ethioi»iau tradition gives the cimuch the name 
of Indich. On the relation of the Jews with Ethiopia see Zeph. iii. 10 ; Ps. Ixviii, HI ; and 
for another faithful Ethiopian eunuch, also a “king’s servant” (Ebed melecU), Jer, 
XAxviii. 7 ; xvxix, 10. 

- lionan, Lcs ApGtrff, p. 158, 

® Tsa. liii. 7, 8, The quotation in Acts viii, 3H is from the LXX. We might Jiav© 
wnppoged that the eunuch was reatling the ancient Ethiopio version founded on the LXX.; 
hut in that case Philip would not have understoenl him. 

THiis passage diHers in several respects from our Hehrevir text. 

* Josh. XV, 68; Neh. iii. 10; Jer. Ep. ciii. The spring is called Ain cdh-Dhimth, 
But Dr. Robinson Axes the site near Tell w-Hasy ( W. Jks, ii, 041). The tradition which 
fixes it at Ain Haniyoh, near Jerusalem, is much later. 

* Deut. xxiii. 1, As for the nationality of the Ethiopian it must be borne in mind 
Hthat even Moses himself had once married an Ethiopian wife (Numb. xiL 1). 

7 Is^ M. 3, 8. 

* It is not found In M, A, B, 0, G, H, and tbe phrase ri» Ti^irow Xpun^ li unknown to 



to one wlio was not only (as is probable) a Gentile by artb, but a euBtieh by 
condition, the rite of baptism. The law of Denter^omy forbade him to 
become a member of the Jewish Ghnrch, but Philip a lmitted him into that 
Christian communion^ in which there is neither Jew ifar Greek, neith^ male 
nor female, neither bond nor free.^ 

The subsequent work of Philip in the towns of Philistia and the sea-coast, 
as well as during his long subsequent residence at Oa38area,* was doubtless 
fruitful, but for Christian history the main significance of his life lay in his 
successful mission to detested ^maritans, and in tliat bold baptism of the 
mutilated alien. Deacon though he was, he had not shrunk from putting into 
effect the Divine intimation which foreshadowed the ultimate obliteration 
of exclusive privileges. We cannot doubt that it was the fearless initiative 
of Philip which helped to shape the convictions of St. Peter, just as it was the 
avowed act of St. Peter which involved a logical concession of all those truths 
that were dearest to the heart of St. Paul. 

In the peaceful visitation of the communities which the undisturbed 
prosperity of the new faith rendered both possible and desirable, Peter had 
journeyed westward, and, encouraged by the many conversions caused by the 
healing of .tineas and the raising of Tabitha, he bad fixed his home at Joppa, 
in order to strengthen the young but flourishing churches on the plain 
of Sharon. That he lodged in the house of Simon, a tanner. Is merely 
mentioned as one of those inddental circumstances which are never wanting in 
the narratives of writers familiar with the events w^^ich they describe. But 
we may now see in it a remarkable significance. It shows on the one hand 
how humble must have been the circumstances of even the chiefest of the 
Apostles, since nothing but poverty could have induced the choice of such 
a residence. But it shows further that Peter had already abandoned Rabbinic 
Bcmpnlosities, for we can scarcely imagine that he would have found it 
impossible to procure another home,^ and at the house of a tanner no strict and 
uncompromising follower of the Oral Law could have been induced to dwell. 
The daily contact with the hides and carcases of various animals necessitated 
by this trade, and the materials which it requires, rendered it impure and 
disgusting in the eyes of all rigid legalists. If a tanner maiTi ied without 
mentioning his trade, his wife was permitted to get a divurcio.^ The law of 

St. Luke. It is moreover obvious that while there was to some a strong tenq>tntion to ir sert 
something of the kind, there was no conceivable reason to omit it if it had been geiiuiito. 

^ The significance of the act on those grounds is probably tie main ^ not the sole 
reason for its narration; and if evyoDxof had merely meant ^‘chamberlain,” there would 
have been no reason to add the word Svyatmjt in ver. 27. l)r. Plumptre (Jfew Tegtatfient 
Commentary f in loc. ) adduces the interesting parallel furnished by the first decree of the 
first (Ecumenical Council (Cone. Nic, €<m. 1). 

3 Gal. iii. 28. In Iren. j9aer. iii. 12, Euseb. H, E, ii. 1, he is said to have evangelised 
his own country. 

* Acts. xri. 8, 9. Observe the undesigned coincidence in his welcome of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles. At this point he disappears from Christian history. The Philip who 
died at HierapoUs (Euseb. H. E, UL 31) is probably Philip the Apostle. 

* Lydda and Joppa were thoroughly Judaic (Jos. B* J, ii. 19, § 1), , 

* Ketuhhdth, f. 77, L 
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' levitate marriage mipliit be eet aside if the brother-in-law of the childless 
widow was a tanneil A tanuerie yard must be at least fifty cnbite distant 
from any towm^ and It must be even further off, said Kabbi Akibha, if built 
to the west of a towi| from which quarter the effluvium is more easily blown* 
Now, a trade that is looked on with disgust tends to lower the self-respect of 
all who undertake it, and although Simon’s yard may not have been contiguous 
to his house, yet the choice of his house as a residence not only proves 
how modest were the only resources which Peter could command, but 
also that he had learnt to rise superior to prejudice, and to recognise the 
dignity of honest labour in even the humblest trade. 

It is certain that two problems of vast importance must constantly have 
been present to the mind of Peter at this time: namely, the relation of 
the Church to the Gentiles, and the relation alike of Jewish and Gentile 
Christians to the Mosaic, or perhaps it would be more accurate to say — though 
thfi distinction was not then realised — to the Levitical law. In the tanner’s 
house at Joppa these difficulties were to meet with their divine and final 
solution. 

They were problems extremely perplexing. As regards the first question, 
if the Gentiles were now to be admitted to the possession of full and equal 
privileges, then had God cast off His peoi>le ? had the ohlen promises failed ? 
As regat-ds the second question, was not the Law divine ? had it not been 
delivered amid the terrors of Sinai? Could it have been enforced on one 
nation if it had not J[)een intended for all? Had not Jesus himself been 
obedient to the commandments P If a distinction were to be drawn between 
Commandments ceremonial and moral, where were the traces of any distinction 
in the legislation itself, or in the words of Christ ? Had He not bidden the 
leper go show himself to the priest, and offer for his cleansing such things as 
Moses has commanded for a testimony unto them?* Had He not said 
“ Think not that I am come to destroy the Law and the Prophets ; I am not 
come to destroy, but to fulfil Had He not even said, “Till heaven 
and earth shall pass away, one jot or one titUo shall in no wise pass from the 
law till aU be fulfilled ?’»* 

These perplexing scruples had yet to wait for their removal, until, by the 
exporionce of missionary labour, God had ripened into its richest maturity tlie 
inspired genius of Saul of Tarsus. At that period it is probable that no living 
man could have accurately defined the future relations between Jew and Gentile, 
or met the diffictilties which rose from these considerations. St. Stephen, 
who might have enlightened the minds of the Apostles on these great 
subjects, had passed away. St. Paul was still a suspected novice. The day 
when, in the great Epistles to the Galatians and the Romans, such problems 
should be fully solved, was still far distant. There is no hurry in the designs 

' Babha Bathm, f. 26, 1, 16, 2 (where the remark l« attributed to Bar Kappara). 
‘*No trade,” saya Babbi, “ will ever past away from the earth ; but happy be be whose 
parents belong to a respectable trade , . . The world cannot exist without tanners, 
• . . but woe unto bun who is a tanner ” {Kiddmhtn, £. 82, 2). 

*aiatt.viii.4; MarkL44. » Matt. v. 17. * Matt v. 18; Luke xtL 17. 
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of God. It is only when the servitude is at its worst #iat Moses is ealled 
forth. It is only when the perplexity is deepest tl»t Saul enters the 
arena of controversy. It was only in the fulness of tfme that Christ was 
bom, I ^ 

But even at this period St. Peter — especially when he had left Jerusalem 
—must have been forced to see that the objections of the orthodox Jew to the 
equal participation of the Gentiles in Gospel privileges could be met by counter 
objections of serious importance ; and that the arguments of Hebraists as to 
the eternal validity of the Mosaic system were being confronted by the logic 
of facts with opposing arguments which could not long be set aside. 

For if Christ had said that He came to fulfil the Law, had He not also said 
many things which showed that those words had a deeper meaning than the 
prif^ facie application which might be attached to them P Had He not six 
times vindicated for the Sabbath a larger freedom than the scribes admitted P ^ 
Had He not poured something like contempt on needless ceremonial ablution^?* 
Had^He not Himself abstained from going up thrice yearly to Jerusalem to 
the three great festivals P Had He not often quoted with approval the words 
of Hoshea ; ** I will have mercy and not sacrifice P *** Had He not repeatedly 
said that all the Law and the Prophets hang on two broad and simple 
commandments P^ Had He not both by word and action, showed His light 
estimation of mere ceremonial defilement, to which the Law attached a deep 
importance P ^ Had He not refused to sanction the stoning of an adulteress P 
Had He not even gone so far as to say that Mo^es liad ^conceded some things, 
which were in themselves undesirable, only because of the hardness of 
Jewish hearts P Had He not said, ** The Law and the Prophets were vntii^ 
John?”® 

And, besides all this, was it not clear that He meant His Church to be an' 
Universal Church P Was not this universality of the offered message of mercy 
and adoption clearly indicated in the language of the Old Testament P Had 
not the Prophets again and again implied the ultimate calling of the Gentiles?^ 
But if the G^entiles were to be admitted into the number of sainis and brethren ; 
if, as Jesus Himself had prophesied, there was to bo at last one flock and one 
Shepherd,^ how could this be if the Mosaic Law was to be considered as of 
permanent and universal validity? Was it not certain tliat tlie Gentiles, as a 
body, never would accept the whole system of Mosaism, and neVer would 
accept, above all, the crucial ordinance of circumcision? Would not such a 
demand upon them be a certain way of ensuring the refusal of the Gospel 
message P Or, if they did embrace it, was it eonceival^e that the Gentiles 
were never to be anything but mere Proselytes of the Gate, thrust as it were 
outside the portals of the True Spiritual Temple P If so, were not the most 

^ Lake xiv. ; John v. 10 ; Mark it 28; Matt, xii 10; John lx. 14 : lAike xiii. I4t 
xvL 16. (See Life of ChrUt^ il. 114.) 

a Matt. IV. 20. 

a Mark ill. 83 ; Matt. lx. 18 ; xii. 

^ Matt, xiii 40. 

* Matt. XV. 17 ; Mark vil. 19, 


• Matt, xix, 8; Markx. 5-«t 
^ See Rom. xv. 9, 10, IL 

* John X. 16, 
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priztuuy conceptacHM m Oliristkiiity cut away at the very roots P were nut its 
most beautifol and ekeutial institutions rendered impossible F How eould 
there be love-feasts, hw could there be celebrations of the Lord’s Supper, how 
could there be the bealtiful spectacle of Christian love and Christian unity, if 
the Church was to be composed, not of members joined together in equal 
brotherhood, but of a proletariate of tolerated Gentiles, excluded even from 
tJie privilege of eating with an aristocracy of su)>erior Jews P Him and 
dwarfed and maimed did such an ideal look beside the grand conception of the 
rodeemod nations of the world coming Sion, singing, and with everlasting 
joy upon their heatls ! 

And hehiiid all these uucortainties towered a yet vaster and more eternal 
qnosliou, Christ had died to take away the sins of the world ; what need, 
then, could there be of sacrincea ? Wliat signiticauco could there be any more 
in the shadow, when the substance had been granted? ‘ Where was the mean- 
ing»of typos, after they had boon fulfilled in the glorious Antitype P Wbat 
use was loft for the lamp of the Tabernacle when iho Sun of RighteousuoRs 
had risen with healing in His wings? 

Such thoughts, such problems, such perplexities, pressing for a decided 
principle which should guide men in their course of ai*tiou amid daily 
multiplying difficulties, must inevitably have o(!Cupied, at this period, the 
thoughts«of many of the brethren. In the heart of Peter they must have as- 
Biuned yet more momentous proportious, because on liim in many respects the 
'initiative would depend.^ The destinies of the world during centuries of his- 
tory — the question wlieflier, ere that brief aeon closed, tlio iuostiiiiable beneibs 
of the Life and Heath of Christ should be confined to the sectaries of an 
obsolete covenant and* a perishing nationality, or extended freely to all the 
races of mankind — the question whether weary generations should 1)0 forced 
to accept the peculiarities of a Semitic tribe, or else look for no other refuge 
than the shrines of Isis or tlio Stoa of Athens — ^all dependeil, humanly 
ing, on the line which sliould bo taken by one who claimed no liigher earthly 
intelligence than that of a Jewish fisherman. But God always choovses Ills 
own fitting instniments. In the decision of moineutous (jneBtions rectitude 
of heart is a far surer guarantee of wisdr.m than power of intellect. Wlum 
the unselfish purpose is ready to obey, the 8ux>cmatural illumination is never 
wanting. When we desire only to do what is riglit, it is never long liofore wu 
hear the voice behind ns saying, “ This is the way, walk ye in it,” however 
much we might be otherwise inclined to turn aside to the right hand or to the 
left. 

With such uncertidntieB in his heart, but also with such desire to be guided 
aright, one day at noon Peter mounted to the fiat roof of the tanner’s honse 
lor his mid-day prayer.* It is far from impossible that the house may have 

» 1 Oor. xili. 10 ; OoL ii. 17; Heb. x. L 

* “ Lo mamor Paffire di fauo^lia” (Haute, Parad, xxxii. 136)g 

* Matt z. 27 ; zxiv. 17 ; Luke xviL SI. House-toiMi in old days had been the eom- 
mon eoenei of idol-worahip ( Jer. jdx, IS ; Zeph. i. 5, m,). 
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been <m the very spot with the one with which it has been.i^b^tified. It 
IS at the south-west comer of the little town, and the wring in the courtyard 
would have been useful to the tanner if he carried om his trade in the place 
where he lived. A fig-tree now overshadows it, and tl|3re may have be^n one 
even then to protect the AxK)stle from the Syrian sun. In any case his eyes 
must have looked on identically the same scene which we may now witness 
from that spot : a small Oriental town with the outline of its flat roofs and 
low square houses relieved by trees and gardens; a line of low dunes and 
sandy shore ; a sea stretching far away to the Isles of the Gentiles — golden 
mirror burning under the rays of the Eastern noon in unbroken light, except 
where it is rippled by the wings of the sea-birds which congregate on the 
slippery rocks beneath the town, or whore its lazy swell breaks over the lino of 
reef which legend has connected with the story of Andromeda. It is a 
meeting-point of the East and West. Behind us lie Phillstia and the Holy 
Land. Beyond the Jordan, and beyond the purple hills which form the eastern 
ramparts of its valley, and far away beyond the Euphrates, were the countries 
of those immemorial and colossal despotisms — the giant forms of empires 
which had passed long ago “ on their way to ruin before us — a highway for 
the nations — are the inland waters of the sea whose shores during long ages of 
history have been the scene of all that is best and greatest in the progress of 
mankind. As he gazed dreamily on sea and town did Peter think of that old 
prophet who, eight centuries before, had been sent by God from that very port 
to preach repentance to one of those migi ty kingdoms of the perishing 
Gentiles, and whom in strange ways God had taught?^ 

It was high noon, and while he prayed and meditated, the Apostle, who all 
his life had been familiar with the scanty faro of poverfy, became very h^mgry. 
But the mid-day meal wjis not yet ready, and, while he waited, his hunger, his 
uncertainties, his prayers for guidance, were all moulded by the providence of 
God, to the fulfilment of His own high ends. There is something inimitably 
natural in the way in which truths of transcendent importance were brought 
home to the seeker’s thoughts amid the fantastic crudities of mental imagery. 
The narrative bears upon the face of it the marks of authenticity, and we feel 
instinctively that it is the closest possible reflection of tlie form in which 
divine guidance came to the honest and impetuous Apostle as, in the hungry 
pause which followed his mid-day supplications, he half-dozed, half- meditated, 
on the hot flat roof under the blazing sky, with his gaze towards the West and 
towards the future, over the blazing sea. 

A sort of trance came over him.^ 

The heaven seemed to open. Instead of the burning radiance of sky and 
sea there shone before him something like a great linen sheet,® which was 
being let down to him from heaven to earth by ropes which held it at the 
four comers.* In its vast capacity, as in the hollow of some great ark, he saw 

* Jonah 1. 3. S Acts X. 10, iyimv IV avrbv SKtrrtunt (ta A ®» 

® iSdMj (cf. John xix. 40). 

* This seems to be implied in the (see Eur. Bippcl, 702, and Wetst. a4 he.), Bnl 
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tbe toiit«fooied j^aats, and reptiles of tbe earth, and fowls of the air,^ 
while a yoioe said w him, “ Rise, Peter, slay and eat.” But eren in his 
hunger, kindled yet more keenly by the sight of food, Peter did not forget the 
habi^^ of his trainini^ Among these animals and creeping things were swine, 
and camels, and rabbits, and creatures which did not chew the cud or divide the 
^oof — all of which had been distinctly forbidden by the Law as articles of 
food. Better die of hunger than violate the rules of the Kaehar, and eat such 
things, the very thought of which caused a shudder to a Jew .2 It seemed 
strange to Peter that a voice from heaven should bid him, without exception 
or distinction, to slay and eat creatures among which the unclean were thus 
mingled with the clean ; — nay, the very presoiujo of tlie unclean among them 
seemed to defile the entire sheet.® Brief as is the narrative of this trance in 
which bodily sensations assuming the grot#*sque form of objective images 
became a medium of spiritual illumination,^ it is clearly imijlied that though 
pdre and impure animals were freely mingled in the great white sheet, it was 
mainly on the latter that the glance of Peter fell, just as it was with 
“ sinners ” of the Goutilos, and their admission to the privileges of brother- 
hood, that his thoughts must have b<ien mainly occupied. Accordingly, with 
that simple and audacious self-confidence which in his chara(^*ter was so singu- 
larly mingled with fits of timidity and depression, he boldly corrects the Voice 
which dbders him, and reminds the Divine Intt rlocntor that he must, so to 
.speak, have made an oversight.® 

“ By no means, Lo^d !'’ — and the reader will immediately recall the scene 
of the Gospel, in which St. Peter, emboldened by Ghrist’s words of praise, 

took Him and began to rebuke Him, saying, “ Be it far from Thee, Lord/’ — 

• 

Koi are wanting in M, A The Vu!g;vte ha.s “ tjuatuor initiia submitti de 

caelo.” 

* Acta X. 12, ndyra tA, “ all the,” not “all kinds of,” which would be trairroto. Augustine 
uses the oomp)vrison of the ark {e. Faust, xii. 15) ; omit ical tA Qr]aia (n. A, il, &c.). 

2 On the Kashar, see infra, p. 245 The examjdo of Daniel {i. 8 — 10) made the Jews 
more particular. Josephus {Vit, 3) tells us that some priests iinprisoned at Home lived 
only on figs and nuts. 

® In the Talmud {Sanhedr, f. 59, col. 2) there is a curious story alwut unclean animals 
Bupematurally rei>re8ented to R. Shimon Ben Chalai>htha, who slays them for food. This 
le^s to the remark, Notkinif unclean oofn''c down frt,tn heaven.*^ Have we here an 
oblique argument against the significance of St. Peter's vision ? R, Islimael said that tho 
care of Isr^l to avoid ci-eeping things would alone have been a reason why God sivved 
them from' Egypt {Babha Metzia, f. 61, 2). Yet every Sanhenirist must be ingenious 
enough to prove that a creeping thin^ is clean {Sanhedrin^ f. 17, 1). 

^ S<;o some excehont remark of Neander, Planting, i. 73. 

* Of. John xiii. 8. Increased familiarity with Jewish writings invariably deepens our 
conviction that in tho**New Testament we are dealing with truthful recortls. Knowing 
as we do the reverence of the Jews for divine intimations, we might well have 8upj>osed 
that not even in a trance would Peter have raised objections to the mandate of the Bath- 
Kol, And yet we find exactly the same thing in Scripture (1 Kings xlx. 14 ; Jonah iv. 
1, 9 ; Jer. i. 6), in tho previous accounts of Peter himself (Matt. xvi. 22) ; of St. Paul 
(Acts xxiL 19) ; and in the Talmudic writings. Few stories of the Talmud convey a 
more unshaken conviction of the indefeasible obligatoriness of the Law than that of the 
resistance even to a voice from b«?aven by the assembled Rabbis, in Babha Metda, f . 59, 
2 (1 have quoted it in the JSxpo^Uor, 1877). It not only illustrates the point immeiiiately 
before us, but also shows more clearly than anything else could do the ovorwhelming 
forces against which St. Paul had to fi^t his way. 



*‘lor be added, ’witb a touch of geutdne Judaic pride, ‘fT aoTer ate anyibing 
i>i*ofane or unclean.” And the Toioe spake a secom time: "Wbat God 
cimnsed, ‘profane* not thou;” or, in the less energetic periphrasis of our 
Veas^on, “What God hath cleansed, that call not thoufcommon.” TJii i^was 
done thrice, and then the vision vanished. The sheet was suddenly drawn up 
into heaven. The trance was over. Peter was alone with his own thoughts; 
all was hashed ; there came no murmur more from the blaying heaven ; at his 
feet rolled silently the blazing sea. 

What did it mean ? St. Peter’s hunger was absorbed in the perplexity of 
interpreting the strange symbols by which he felt at once that the Holy 
Spirit was guiding him to truth — to truth on which lie must act, liowevcr 
momentous were the issues, however painful the immediate results. Was that 
great linen sheet in its whiteness the image of a world washed wluto,' and 
wore its four comers a sign that they who dwelt therein were to be gathenwl 
from the east and from the west, from the north and from the south ; and 
were all the animals and creeping things, clean and unclean, the imago of all 
the races which inhabit it ? And if so, was the permission — nay, the com- 
mand — to eat of the unclean no less than of ihe clean an indication that the 
Levitical Law was now “ready to vanish away;*’^ and that with it must 
vanish away, no loss inevitably, that hoiTor of any communion with Gentile 
races which rested mainly upon its provisions P Wliat else could be meant by 
a command wLich directly contradicted the command of Moses?® Was it 
really meant that all things wore to become '^ew ? th|t (^veii these unclean 
things were to be regarded as lot down from heaven? and that in this new 
world, this pure world, Gentiles were no longer to be called “dogs,” hnt Jew 
and Gentile were to meet on a footing of porfet^t equality, clt^ansed alike by 
the blood of Christ P 

Nor is the connexion between the symbol and the thing signified quH-o an 
distant and arbitrary as has been generally supposed. Tlie distinction 
between clean and unclean meats was one of the insuperable barriers between 
the Gentile and the J ew — a barrier which prevented all intercom^ Iwiiween 
them, because it rendered it impossible for them to meet at the same table or 
in social life. In the society of a Gentile, a Jew was liable at any. moment to 
those ceremonial defilements which involved all kinds of seclusion and incou- 
venionce ; and not only so, but it was mainly by partaking of unclean food 
that the Gentiles became themselves so unclean in the eyes of the Jews. It 
is hardly pos.sible to put into words the intensity of horror and revolt with 
which the Jew regarded sw&e.* They were to him the very ideal and quint- 
essence of all that must be looked upon with an energetic concentration of 
disgust. He would not even mention a pig by name, but sjioke of it as 
dabhar acheer, or “the other thing.” When, in the days of Hyreanue, a pig 


1 ^ C^umenius. « Heb. viii 13. > LeV. xi. 7 ; Deut. xlv. a 

^ 3 } 2 Maoo. vL 18, 19 ; Jon. e, Ap. ii. 14. The abhorrenoe win 
■hwed by many Eastern nations (Hdt ii. 47 ; Pliny, ff, ilT. viii. 62 ; Koran). This was 
pwtly due to it« filthy habits (2 Pet. a. 
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h»d been aarreplitiousll piit into a box and drawn np the widls of Jerusalem, 
the Jews declared thatlshndderof earthquake had run through four hundred 
parasangs of the Holy xJnd.^ Yet this filthy and atrocious creature, which could 
hardly ^ven be though^ of without pollution, was not only the chief delicacy 
at Gentile banquets,* but was, in one form or oilier, one of the commonest 
articles of Gentile consumption. How could a Jew touch or F})6ak to a human 
being who of deliberate choice had banqueted on swine’s flesh, and who might 
on that very day have partaken of the abomination ? The cleansing of all 
articles of food involved far more immediately than has yet been noticed the 
acceptance of Gentfles on equal footing to equal privileges. 

And doubtless, as such thoughts passed through the soul of Peter, he 
remembered also that remarkable “parable” of Jesus of which he and Ids 
brother disciples had once asked the explanation. Jesus in a few words, but 
with both of the emphatic formulae which He adopted to call special attention 
to aiiy utterance of more than ordinary depth and solemnity — “ Hecurken unto 
me, every one of yoUy and understand ; ” ** If any man hath ears to hear^ let 
him hear/* ^ — ^had said, ** There is nothing from without a man entering into 
him which can defile him.** What He had proceeded to say — that what 
truly defilea a man is that which comes out of him — was easy enough to 
understand, and was a truth of deep meaning; but so diificult had it Ijeen 
to grasp the first half of the clause, that they had asked Him to explain a 
“parable^ which seemed to be in direct contrtidiction to the Mosaic Law. 
Expressing His astonkhmont at their want of insight, He luul shown them 
that what entered into a man from without did but l>ecome a part of his 
material organism, entering, “ not into tho heart, but into the belly, and so 
passing into the drau^iflit.** This, He said — as now for the first time, 
perhaps, flashed with full conviction into the mind of Peter — making aijl 
MEATS PHEE ; * — ^as lie proceeded afterwards to develop those weighty truths 
about the inward character of all real pollution, and the genesis of fdl crime 
from evil thoughts, which convey so solemn a warning. To me it seems that 
it was the trance and vision of Joppa which first made Potor realise the true 
meaning of Christ in one of those few distinct utterances in which he had 
intimated the coming annulment of the Mosaic Law. It is, doubtleas, duo to 
the fact that St. Peter, as^the informant of St. Mark in writing his Gospel, 


^ Jer, Berachdth, iv. 1 ; Derenbourg, Palest, 114 ; Grate, iii. 480. (The story is also 
told in Babha Kama, f . 81^ 2 ; MenacMh, f . 64, 2 ; Sotah^ f . 40, 2. ) 

* Summ, In Flaut. Cure, ii, 3, 44 ; Pew. i 53 ; Plin, H, N, xi. 37. 

* Mark vii 14, 16. T 

^ Mark vii 19. This Interpretation, due originally to the^arly Fathers — being found 
In Chrysostom, Horn, ^ MaU, li p. 526, and Gregory Thaumaturgus—’W'as revived, forty 
by the Rev, F. Field, in a note of his^edition of St. Chrysostom’s Homilies 
(See EgeposHor for 1876, where 1 have examined the pass^e at length.) Here, 
, it lay unnoticed, till It gained, quite recently, the attention which it deserved. 
The true reading is certainly not the of our edition — a reading due, in 

ill probability, to the impossibili^ of making KaSap((,W agree with The loss of 

the true inter^tation has been very serious. Now, however, it is happily revived. It 
has a more direct bearing than any other on the main practical dMculty of the Apostolic 
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and the sole ultimate authority for this yision in tljk Acts, is the source of 
both narratives, that we owe the hitherto unnoticed dfcumstance that the two 
verbs cleanse” and ** profane ” — both in a peculiarly pregnant sense—are 
the two most prominent words in the narrative of boit events. / 

While Peter thus pondered — ^perplexed, indeed, but with a new light 
dawning in his soul — the circumstance occurred which gave to his vision 
its full significance. Trained, like all Jews, in unquestioning belief of a 
daily Providence exercised over the minutest no less than over the greatest 
events of life, Peter would have been exactly in the mood which was prepared 
to accept any further indication of Gnd’s will from whatever source it came. 
The recognised source of such guidance at this epoch was the utterance of 
voices apparently accidental which the Jews reckoned as their sole remaining 
kind of inspired teaching, and to which they gave the name of Bath-KoU 
The first words heard by Peter after his singular trance were in the voices of 
Gentiles. In the courtyard below him were three Gentiles, of whom one was 
in the garb of a soldier. Having asked their way to the house of Simon the 
Tanner, they were now inquiring whether a certain Simon, who bore the 
surname of Peter, was lodging there. Instantly there shot through his mind 
a gleam of heavenly light. He saw the divine connexion between the vision 
of his trance and the inquiry of these Gentiles, and a Voice within him 
warned him that those men had come in accordance with an expr&s intima- 
tion of God’s will, and that he was to go with them without question or 
hesitation. He instantly obeyed. He descended ^rom the roof, told the 
messengers he was the person whom they were seeking, and asked their 
business. They were the bearers of a strange message. “ Cornelius,” they 
said, “ a centurion, a just man, and a worshipj[>er of God, to wliose virtues the 
entire Jewish nation bore testimony, had received an angelic inti^tion to 
send for him, and hear his instructions.” Peter at once offered them the free 
and simple hospitality of the East ; and as it was too hot and they wore too 
tired to start at once on their homeward journey, they rested there until the 
following morning. Further conversation would have made Peter aware that 
Cornelius was a centurion of the Italian hand ; * that not only he, but all his 
house, “feared God;” that the generosity of bis almsgiving aqd the earnest- 
ness of his prayers were widely known ; and that the intimation to send for 
Peter had been given to him while he was fasting on the prOvious^day at three 
o’clock. He had acted upon it so immediately that, in spite of the heat and 
the distance of thirty miles along shore and plain, his igessengers had arrived 
at Joppa by the following noon. 

The next morning they all started on the journey which was to involve 
such momentous issues How deeply alive St. Peter himself was to the 
consequences which might ensue from his act is significantly shown by his 

1 Lifi^of Christy 1. 118, 

* The Italian cohort was probably one composed ot “ Vdones,” Italian votonteen, 
** Oohors militnm voluntaria, quae est in Syna ” (Gruter, Inter, t 434 ; Akennan, 
lUustr, 34). It would be sp^ioUy required at Caesarea. 
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iiiTitmg no fewer tlian of the brethren at Joppa to accompany him, and to 
he witnesses of all thatuould take place.^ 

The journey — since |)rientals are leisurely in their movements, and they 
could ^y travel durinJ the cool hours—occupied two days. Thtis it was not 
until tne fourth day after the vision of Cornelius that, for the first time 
during two thousand years, the Jew and the Gentile met on the broad 
grounds of perfect religious equality before God their Father. Struck with 
the sacredness of the occasion — struck, too, it may be, by something in the 
appearance of the chief of the AposileS' — Cornelius, who had risen to meet 
Peter on the threshold, prostrated himself at his feet,® as we are told that, 
three hundred years before, Alexander the Great had done at the feet of the 
High Priest Jaddua,® and, six hundred years afterwards, Edwin of Deira did 
at the feet of Paulinua.^ Instantly Peter raised the pious soldier, and, to the 
amazement doubtless of the brethren who sccomi>amed him, perhaps even to 
his own astonishment, violated all the traditions of a hfetimo, as well as the 
national customs of many centuries, by walking side by side with him in free 
conversation into the presence of his assembled Gentile relatives. This he 
did, not from the foi^etfulness of an enthusiastic moment, but with the 
avowal that he was doing that which had been hitherto regarded as irreligious,® 
'but doing it in accordance with a divine revelation. Cornelius then related 
the caus6s«which had led him to send for Peter, and the Apostle began his 
solemn address to them with the memorable statement that now he perceived 
with undoubted certainty that “ God is no bespecter op pebsons, but 

IN EVERY NATION HE i’HAT PEAllETH HiM AND WOBKETH RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS IS ACCEPTABLE TO HiM.” ® Never were words more noble uttered. 
But we must not interpret them to mean the same proposition as tliat which 
is so emphaticaUy repudiated by the English Reformers, “ That every man 
shall be saved by the law or sect which he professeth, so that he be diligent to 
frame his life according to that law and the light of Nature.” Had this 
been the meaning of the Apostle — a meaning which it would be an immense 
anachronism to attribute to him — it would have been needless for him to 
preach to Cornelius, as he proceeded to do, the leading doctrines of the 
Christian faith ; it would have been sufficient for him to bid Cornelius con- 
tinue in prayer and charity without unfolding to him ‘‘only the name of 
Jesus Clirist wherqby men must be saved,” Tiie indijfference of nationality 
was the thought in Peter^s mind; not by any means the indiffereueo of 

* Compare Acta x. 23 IHth xi. 12. 

* D and the S;p. have the pragmatic addition, ‘‘And when Peter drew near to 
Caesarea, one of the slaves roiming forward Mve notice that he had arrived; and 
Cornelius springing forth, and mooting him, falhng at his feet, worshipped him.*’ 

* See Jos. Antt, xi. 8, § 5. 

< The Btonr is told in Bede, Feet Jffist. Angl, U. 12. 

* Acts X. AW^LtiTOFj of. John xviii. 28. lightf. Her. Hebr, ad Matt, xviii. 17. 

* St. P^r’s wor<^ are the most categorical ooutradiotion of the Kabhinio comments 

ou Prov, xiv, 84, which asserted that any righteous acts done by the Cientiles were sin to 
^em. Such was the thesis maintain^ even by Hillelites like Gamaliel IL and R. 
Bheser of Modin {BalM BiUhra, 1 10, 2). (F. 454.) 
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roligions* All who, to the utmost of the opportunities Touchsafed to thenif 
fear and love God with sincerity of heart, shall be sav^d by Christ’s redemp- 
tion ; some of them — many of them — ^will He lead to L knowledge of Him in 
Uiis life ; all of them shall see Him and know Him inj^die life to oome.^ 

Accordingly Peter proceeded to recall to these Gentiles all that they liad 
hoard ^ of the preaching of peace by Jesus Christ the Lord of all ; of His life 
and ministry after the baptism of John ; how God anointed Him with the 
i Toly Spirit and with i)ower ; how He went about doing good, and healing all 
who were under the tyranny of the devil ; and then of the Crucifixion and 
ivivsiirrection from the dead, of which the disciides were the appointed wit- 
iH'sses, commissioned by the Voice of tlieir risen Lord to testify tlmt He is the 
destined Judge of quick and dead. And while Peter was proceeding to show 
from the Prophets that all who believed bn Him should through ffis name 
receive remission of sins, suddenly on these unbaptised Gentiles no less thani 
on the Jews who were present, fell that inspired emotion of superhimum) 
utterance which was tlio signature of Pentecost. “ The Holy Ghost fell upon i 
them.” The six brethren who had accompanied Peter from Joppa might wellj 
be amazed. Here were men nnbaptised, nneirenmeised, unclean — men who j 
had been idolaters, dogs of the Gentiles, eaters of the unclean beast, whose | 
touch involved ceremonial pollution — speaking and praising God in the! 
utterances which could only come from hearts stirred by divine ixfiuence to 
their most secret depth. With bold readiness Peter seized the favourable 
moment. The spectacle which he had witnessed raised him above ignoble 
prejudices, and the rising tide of conviction swept away the dogmas and 
habits of his earlier years. Appealing to this proof of the spiritnal equality 
of the Gentile with the Jew, ho asked “ whether any one could forbid water 
for their baptism ? ” No one cared to dispute the cogency of this proof that 
it was God’s will to admit Cornelius and his friends to the privileges of 
Christian brotherhood. Peter not only commanded them to bo baptised in 
the name of the Lord, but even freely accepted their invitation “ to tiurry with 
them certain days.” 

The news of a revolution so astounding was not long in reaching Jemsalem, 
and when Peter returned to the Holy City he was met by the sterner zealots 
wlio had joined Christianity, by those of whom wo shall henceforth hear so 
often as “ those of the circumcision,” with the fierce indignant murmur, 
“ Thou wentest Mo the house of men uncircumcised, and didst EAT WITH 
TfriSM/”® To atsociaie with them, to enter their houses, was not that pol- 
lution enough ? t/o touch in familiar intercourse men Who had never received 
the seal of the covenant, to be in daily contact with people who might, no one 
knew how recently, have had ** broth of abominable things in their vessels • 

1 Of. Kom. iL 6, 10, 14, 15. 

^ Acts X. 36. To understand t6v kSyauf here In the Johannine sense seems to ms 
utterly uncritical. 

^ He who eats with an xmoiroumclsed person, eats, as it were, with a dog j he whs 
touches him, touches, as it were, a dead body ; and he who bathes ha the ifune plaoe viitk 
him, bathes, as it were, with a leper ” UMi EUtam^ 
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WAS not this snfiidelfcly horrible? But **(o eat with them ** — to eat food 
prepared by Gentiles-lto taste meat which had been illegally killed by Gentile 
bauds — to neglect thelrales of the Kashar — ^to take food from dishes which 
any 8%rt of unclean inlect or animal, nay oren “ the other thing,” might have 
defiled — was it to l>e thought of without a shudder 

Thus Peter was met at Jerusalom by something very like an impeachment, 
but he confronted the storm with perfect courage.* Wliat he had done he 
had not done arbitrarily, but step by step under direct divine guidance. He 
detailed to them his vision on the roof at Joppa, and the angelic ap|>earanc 0 
wliich had suggested the message of Cornelius. Finally he appealed to the 
oiitpounng of the Holy Spirit, which had been manifesfijd in these Gentiles 
by the very same signs as in themselves. Was not this the promised baptism 
with the Holy Ghost P was it not a proof that God accepted these Gentiles 
no less fully than He accepted them / “ What was I that I could withstand 
God?” 

The bold defence silenced fora time the adversaries of an iunovation which 
they regard*'d as unscriptnral and disloyal They could not dispute facts 
authenticated by the direct testimony of their six brethren — whom Peter, 
conscious of the seriousness of the crisis, had very prudently brought with 
liim fjom Joppa — nor could they deny the apjiareut approval of heaven. 
The feeltbg of the majority was in favour of astonished but grateful actinies- 
eonce. Subsequent events prove only too plainly that there was at any rate 
a displeased minority, who were quibj unprepared to sacrifice their mouojxdy 
of.precedcuc^e in tlio' equal kingdom of Goii Even in the language of the 
others* we seem to catch a faint echo of reluctance and surprise. Nor would 
they admit any genorkl principle. The only point which they conceded was — 
not that the Gentiles woro to bo adiniiled, without circumcision, to full com- 
munion, still less that Jews would be generally justified in eating with them, 
as Peter had done — but only that “ Gotl bad, it seemed, to the Gentiles also 
grauted repentance unto life.” 

Meanwhile, and, so far as we ai'e .aware, in entire independence of these 
initial inovemonts, the Church had bi‘t‘u undergoing a new and vast develop- 
ment in Syria, which transferred tlie position of the metropolis of Cliristianity 
from Jerusalem to Antioch, as completely as it was to be afterwards trans- 
ferred froln Antioch to Romo, 

* To this (lay orthodox Jews submit to any incjonvenienoe rather than touch meat 

Idlled by a Gentile bi^cher (McOaul, (Hd 397, «</.). This leads sometimes not 

only to a moiio|>oJy, out even to a downright tyranny on the part of the butcher who 
lias the kadima (Frankl, Jews in the £aj<tj ii.). 

* Acts xi. *2, Siftcpivot^o npibc ainov, CL JucL a 

^ Acts xL 1.1^^ apay« cal tcu« 
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ANTIOOH. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

THE SECOND CAPITAL OF CHBISTIANITY. 

** Quos, per flagitia invisos, vulgus C?tristiano8 appellabat.” — ^T ac. Ann, xv, 44, 

Xpi(mav6s tifjil, — Mart, Tolye, iii. 

o'ol 5x4 r\> tvofxa rov Xpttrrov trov iiriK^K\TjTat 4<p 
vpoar^K€tfpp.€0a. — Clem. Kom. 

OvK avrhi ^\aff<t>'npova'i rh xaXhv 6yop.a rh iviK\y}0(y i<f>* vp.as; — JA8. ii. 7* 

E< orci^i^etrSe ip bv6fJLari Xpiarov^ ficacdptoi , — 1 Pet, iv. 14. 

•‘Nomen . , , quod eicut unguentum diffusum longe lateque redolet.”— G^t. 
I'yr, iv. 9. 

“ Oditur ergo in hominibus innocuis ctiam nomen innocuum.’' — ^T ebt. ApoL 3. 

The overruling Providence of God is so clearly marked in the progress of 
human events that the Christian hardly needs any further proof that ** there 
is a hand that guides.” In the events of his own little life the perepectivo of 
God’s dealings is often hidden from him, but when he watches th^ story of 
nations and of religions he can clearly trace the divine purposes, and see the 
lessons which God’s hand has written on every page of history. What seems 
to be utter ruin is often complete salvation; wliat*‘was regarded as cruel 
disaster constantly turns out to be essential blessing. 

It was 80 with the persecution which ensued on the death of Stephen. 
Had it been loss inquisitorial, it would not have accomplished its destined 
puri) 0 se. TJie Saul who laid in ruins the Church of Jemsalera was uncon- 
sciously deepening the foundaiians of circumstance on which hereafter — ^the 
same and not the same — he should rear the superstructure of tlie Church of 
God. Saul the persecutor was doing, by opposite means, the same work as 
Paul the Apostle. 

For when the members of the infant Church fled terror-stricken from the 
Holy City, they carried with them far and witle the good tidings of the 
Jerusalem above. At first, as was natural, tliey spoke to* Jows^one, It 
would be long before they would hear how Philip liad evangelised Samaria, 
and how, by his baptism of the eunuch, he had aebnitied into the Church of 
Christ ono whom Moses had excluded from the congregffiion of Israel. The 
baptism of the jjious soldier had taken jdaco still later, and the knowledge of 
it could not at once roach the scattered Christians. In Pluciiicia, therefore, 
aud in Cyprus, their proacliing was confined at first within the limits of 
Judaism; nor was it until the wandering Hellenists had reached Antioch 
that they boldly ventured TO PBEACB TO THE GENTILES,^ Whether these 

1 Acts xi. 20. There can be no doubt that •EAAw^f . and not (which la 

accepted by our version, and rendered Grecians ”) is the true reading. (1) Ei:tem«l 
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Gentiles were snoli only as had already embraced the “ Noachian dispensation,” 
or whether they included others who had in no sense become adherents of the 
synagogue, we are not^ld. Greek proselytes were at this period common in 
every considerable citj of the Empire,' and it is reasonable to suppose that 
they fhmished a maj^ty, at any rate, of the new converts. However this 
may have been, the work of these nameless Evangelists was eminently 
successful. It received the seal of God’s blessing, and a large multitude of 
Greeks turned to the Lord. The fact, so much obscured by the wrong read- 
ing followed by our English Version, is nothing less than the beginning, on a 
large scale, of the conversion of the Gentiles. It is one of the gi*eat moments 
in the asconsive work begun by Stephen, advanced by Philip, authorised by 
Peier, and finally culminating in the life, mission, and Epistles of Si PauL 

When the news reached Jerusalem, it excited great attention, and the 
members of the Church determined to despatch one of their number to watch 
wh^t was going on. Their choice of an emissary showed that as yet the counsels 
of the party of moderation prevailed, for they despatched tlie large-liearted and 
conciliatory Barnabas. His Levitical descent,, and the sacrifice which he had 
made of his property to the common fund, combined witli his sympathetic 
spirit and liberal culture to give lum a natural authority, which he had always 
used on the side of charity and wisdom. 

The arrival of such a man was an especial blessing. This new church, 
which was so largely composed of Gentiles, was destined to be a fresh starting- 
point in the career of Christianity. Barnabas saw the grace of God at work, 
and rejoiced at it, and yjsiifiod his happy title of “ the son of exhortation,** 


evidence in favour of 'EAAiyi/as Is Indeed defective, since it is only found In A (which also 
has •EXA»ii/av, even in ix. 29, where EAA» 7 »'irTa« is the only positiOle rea<ling) and D. w has 
€vayytKi<rTctK, which has been altered into ’’EAAtji/a?; hut both N and B read xal before 
iAaAovi», which indicates a new and important statement. Some of the most iinjiortant * 
Versions are valueless as evidence of reatUng in this instance, because they have no 
specific word by which to distinguish 'EAAffi'KrTal and *Z\Xr}ve%. Qiicumenius and Theophy- 
lact read 'T.\K^<rras, and so does Chrysostom in his text, but in his commentary he 
accepts 'EAA»}»'as, as does EusebiuH. But (2) if we turn to internal evidence it is clear 
tliat “Greeks,” not “Grecians” — i.e.y GerUilcSy not Greek-speaking Jews — is the only 
admissible reading ; for (i.) Hellenists were, of course, Jews, and as it is perfectly 
certain tiiat the 'louSafow of the previous verse cannot mean only Hebraists, this verse 
20 would add no4l\ing whatever to the narrative if “ Hellenists ” were the right reading, 
(ii.) Tlic statement comes as the sequel and crowning point of nnira fives, of which it has 
been the express object to describe the admission of OentiJes into the Cliurch. The 
reading obscures the verse on which the entire nainitive of the Acts 

hinges, (iii.) 'ITic couveision of a number of Hellenists at Antioch would have excited 
no special notice, and required no special mission of inquiry, seeing that the existing 
Church at Jerusalem itself consisted largely of Hellenists. Tlie entire context, therefore, 
conclusively proves that 'EAAnras is the right reading, and it has accordingly been received 
into the text, in spite of the ‘external evidence against it, by all the best editors — 
Griesbach, I.jicbmann, Sebolz, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, &c. The reason for the 
corruption of the text seems to have been an assumption that this narrative is retrospec- 
tive, and that to suppose the admission of Gentiles into the faith before Peter had opened 
to them the doors of the kingdom would be to dero^te from his authority. But thi» 
preaching at Antioch may have been subsequent to the conversion of Cornelius : and it 
was, in any case, the authority of Peter which for the majority of the Ghureh iaeoii- 
trovertlbly settled the claim oi the Gentiles. 

* See Acts xiv. I ; xviii. 4 ; John xii. SjO. 
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by exhorting the believers to cleave to the Lord with purpose of heart. 
His ministry won over converts in still larger numbers, for, as Luke adds 
with emphatic commendation, **he was a good mai^^ and full of the Holy 
Ghost and faith.'* j 

The work multiplied in his hands, and needed so mlaoh wisdom, knowledge, 
and energy, that he soon felt the need of a colleague. Doubtless, had he 
desired it, he could have secured the co-operation of one of the Apostles, or of 
their trusted adherents. But Barnabas instinctively perceived that a fresher 
point of view, a clearer insight, a wider culture, a more complete immunity 
from prejudices were needed for so large and delicate a task. Himself a 
Grecian, and now called upon to minister not only to Grecians but to Greeks, 
he longed for the aid of one who would maintain the cause of truth and 
libei'ality with superior ability and more unflinching conviction. There was 
but one man who in any degree met his requirements — ^it was the delegate of 
the Sanhedrin, the zealot of the Pharisees, the once persecuting Saul of Tarsus. 
Since his escape from Jerusalem, Saul had been more or less unnoticed by the 
leading Apostlea We lose sight of him at Caesarea, apparently starting on his 
way to Tarsus, and all that Barnabas now knew about him was that he was 
living quietly at home, waiting the Lord's call. Accordingly he set out, to 
seek for him, and the turn of expression seems to imply that it was not with- 
out difficulty that he found him. Paul readily acccjpted the invitation to 
leave his seclusion, and join his friend in this new work in the great capital of 
Syria. Thus, twuce over, did Barnabas save Saul for the work of Christianity. 
To liis self-effacing nobleness b duo the honour o^ recognising, before they 
had yet been revealed to others, the fiery vigour, the indomitable energy, the 
splendid courage, the illmuinated and illuminating intellect, which were 
destined to spend themselves in the high endeavour to ennoble and evangelise 
the world. 

No place could have been more suitable tban Antioch for the initial stage 
of such a ministry. The queen of the East, the third metropolis o£4,he world, 
the residence of the imperial Legate of Syria, this vast city of perhaps 500,000 
souls must not be judged of by the diminished, shrunken, and earthquake- 
shattered Aiitakieh of to-day.^ It was no mere Oriental town, with low fiat 
roofs and dingy narrow streets, but a Greek capital enriehod and enlarged by 
Ilomaji liiuniticence. It is situated at the {K)iut of junction between tliecl^iins 
of L<?Ijauoii and Taurus. Its natural position on tlie nortfiem slope of Mount 
Sili^iiis, with a navigable river, the broad, historic Cronies, flowing at its feet, 
was at once commanding and beautiful. The windings of the river enriched 
the whole well -wooded plain, and as the city was but sixteen miles from the 
shore, the sea-breezes gave it health and coolness. Tliese natural advantages^ 
had been largely increased by the lavish genius of ancient art. Built by the 
Seleucidso^ as the royal residence of their dynasty, its wide circuit of many 
miles was surrounded by walls of astonishing height and thickness, which had 

^ It in now a fifth-rate Turkish town of 9,000 inhabitants. (Porter’s Sifritt, p. 560.) 

* P.C3. 30X, Apr. 28. 
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been carried across raTines and over mountain sommits with each daring 
magnificence of conception as to give the city the aspect of being defended by 
its own encircling mountains, as though those gigantic bulwarks were but ihs 
natural walls, ^e palace of the kings of Syria was on an island farmed by 
an artificial channel of the river. Through the entire length of the city, from 
the Golden or Daphne gate on the west, ran for nearly five miles a fine corso 
adorned with trees, colonnades, and statues. Originally constructed by 
Scleucus Nieator, it had been continued by Herod the Great, who, at once to 
gratify his passion for architecture, and to reward the people of Antioch for 
their good- wilL towards the Jews, had paved it for two miles and a half with 
hhxjks of white marble.^ Broad bridges spanned the river and its various 
affluents; baths, aqueducts, basilicas, villas, theatres, clustered on the level 
plain, and, overshadowed by picturesque and rugged eminences, gave the 
city a splendour worthy of its fame as only inferior in grandeur to Alex- 
andria and Rome. Mingled with this splendour were innumerable signs 
of luxury and comfort. Under the spreading plane-trees that shaded the 
banks of the river, and among gardens brightened with masses of flowers, 
sparkled amid groves of laurel and myrtle the gay villas of tlie wealthier 
inhabitants, bright with Greek frescoes, and adorned with every refinement 
which Roman wealth had borrowed from Ionian luxury. Art had lent its aid 
to enhance the beauties of nature, and one colossal crag of Mount Silpius, 
winch overlooked the city, liad been carved into human semblance by the skill 
of Lcios. In the days of Antiochus Epiplianes, a pestilence had ravaged the 
kingdom, and to appes^c tlio auger of the gods, the king had ordered the 
sculptor to hew the ikouutain-mass into one vast statue. The huge grim face, 
under the rocky sembtoce of a crown, stared over tlie Forum of the city, and 
was known to the Antiochenes as the Charouiura, being supposed to represent 
the head of 

“ That grim ferryman which poets write of,” 

who conveyed the souls of the dead in his dim-gleaming boat across the waters 
of tlie Styx. 

It was natural that such a city should attract a vast multitude of inhabi- 
tants, and those inhabitants were of very various natioiialitiee. The basis of 
the population was composed of native Syrians, ropresenied to this day by the 
Marouiies;^ but the Syrian kings had invited many colonists to people their 
Presideuce, and the most important of these were Greeks and Jews. To these, 
after the conquest of Syria by PoinjH>y, had been added a garrison of Romans.® 
The court of the L^ato of Syria, surrounded as it was by militaiy pomp, 
attracted into its glittering circle, not only a multitude of rapacious and 
domineering officials, but also that large retinue of flatterers, slaves, artists, 
literary companions, and general hangers-on, whose presence was deemed 

^ Job, Aintt, xvi. 6, 1 8. * Eenan, La Ap^tra^ p. 228. 

* Byria was made a Roman province B,0. 64. M. went there m 

Quaestor pro Praetore B.Q. 68. 
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essential to tlio state of an imperial viceroy. The autonomy of the dty, and 
its consequent freedom from the property tax, made it a pleasant place of 
abode to many others. The soft, yielding, and voluptuous Syrians, the 
cunning, versatile, and degraded Greeks, added their special contributions to 
the general corruption engendered by an enervating climate and a frivolous 
society. Side by side with these — governed, as at Alexandria, by their own 
Arclion and their own mimic Sanhedrin, but owing allegiance to the central 
government at Jerusalem — lived an immense colony of Jews. Libanius could 
affirm from personal experience that he who sat in the agora of Antioch might 
study the customs of the world. 

Cities liable to the influx of heterogeneous races are rarely otherwise than 
immoral and (iebasod. Ev^en Rome, in the decadence of its Oaesarism, could 
groan to think of tlie dregs of degradation — the quacks, and pandars, and 
musicians, and dancing-girls — poured into the Tiber by the Syrian Orontes, 
Her satirists spoke of this infusion of Orientalism as adding a fresh miasma 
ev'cn to the corruption which the ebbing tide of glory had left upon the 
naked sands of Grecian life.^ It seems as though it wore a law of human 
intercourse, that when races are commingled in large masses, the worst 
qualities of each appear inieusified in the general iniquity. The mud aud 
silt of the combining streams pollute any clearness or sweetness they may 
previously liave enjoyed. If tlio Jews liad been less exclusive, less haughtily 
indifferent to the moral good of any hut themselves, they might have 
checked the tide of immorality. But their disdainful isolation either pre- 
vented them from making any efforts to ameliorate the condition of their 
fellow-citizens, or rendered their effoH/S nugatory. Tbeir synagogtios~one, 
at least, of which was a building of some pretensions, adorned with brazen 
spoils which had once belonged to the Temple of Jorusalom,^ and had been 
resigned by Anlioclms Epiphanes, in a fit of remorse, to the Jews of 
Antioch — rose in considerable numbers among the radiant temples of the 
gods of Hellas. But the spirit of those who worshipped in thorn rendered 
them an ineffectual witness ; and the Jews, absorlxid in the conviction that 
they were the solo favourites of Joliovah, passed with a scowl of contempt, 
or “ spat, devoutly brutal, in the face ” of the many statues which no classic 
beauty could redeem from the disgrace of being “ dumb idols.’’ Tliero were 
doubtless, indeed, other proselytes besides Nicolas and Lukoj but those 
proselytes, whether few or many in number, had, up to thi§ period, exercised 
no appreciable influence on the gay and guilty city. And if the best Jews 
despised all attempts at active propagandism, there yere sure to be many 
lewd and wicked Jews who furthered their own int/erests by a propaganda of 
iniquity. If the Jewish nationality has produced some of the best and greatest, 

* “Jam pridem Syms in Tibcrira dcfltixit, Orontoi 
Et lingoam, et Uiores, et cum cliordas 

Obliquae, necnon gentilia t.vraj»aria Hccum 
Vexlt, et ad cirenm jussas prostare puellas." 

Juv.&rf, m.WHfc 

j Joi. B, J. vil. 8, § 8. 
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it has also produced some of the basest and vilest of mankind. The Jews at 
Antioch were of just the same mixed character as the Jews at Alexandria, or 
Rome, or Paris, or London ; and we may be quite sure that there must have 
been many among them who, instead of witnessing for Jehovah, would only 
add a tinge of original wickedness to the seething mass of atheism, idolatry, 
and polluted life. 

And thus for the great mass of the population in Antioch there was nothing 
that could be truly called a religion to serve as a barrier against the ever -rising 
flood of Roman sensuality and Grmco-Syrlan sujqdoiie.ss. Wliat reii^on there 
was took the form of the crudest nature- worship, or the most imbecile 8iii>er- 
stitiou. A few years before the foundation of a Christiiin Cliurch at Antioch, 
in the year 37, there had occTirred one of those torrihlo earthquakes to wliich^ 
in all ages, the city had boon liable.^ It might liavo seemed at first sight 
incredible that an intellectual and literary city like Antioch— a city of wits and 
philosophers, of casuists and rhetoricians, of poets and satirists — should at once 
have become the dupes of a wretched quack named Debljorius, who professed 
to avert such terrors by talismans as ludicrous as the famous earthquake-pills 
which so often point an allusion in modem literature. Yet there is in reality 
nothing strange in such apparent contrasts. History more than once has 
sliown that the border-lauds of Atheism reach to tlie confines of strange 
credulity.''^* 

Into this city of Pagan pleasure — into the midst of a ])opu]ation pauperised 
by public dob's, and polluted by the indulgenc('H whi<di they procured — among 
the intrigues and ignomftucs of some of the luw<‘st of the human race at one 


' Our autliorities for tfie description and condition of Antioch are nnnsually rich. 
Tlie chief are Josephus, li. J. vii. 3, § ; An ft, xii. vi, § 1 ; xri. 5, § 3 ; c. Ap. ii. 4 ; 

1 Macc. iiL 37 ; xi. 13 ; 2 Macc. iv. 7 -0, ,3^1 ; v. 21 ; xi, 3<> ; I’hilostr. Vit. A}Xil/on, iii. 58 ; 
Lihanius, Antioch, pp. 355, 350; (dirysost. Ilomil. ad Pop. Antitn'k. vii., in Alatth., et 
jxjfssim ; Julian, Misojxxjon ; Pliny, U. N. v. IH ; and, above all, the ChraiUM/rnphui of 
John of Antioch, better known by his Syriiic surrijune of Malala, or the Orator. C. O. 
Midler, in his Antiquiiate^ A ntiorfunaeiGott. 1830), has dilij^ently exaniined all these 
and other authorities. Some aecounts of modern Antioch, by ti'avcllers who have visited 
it, may be found in Pocock’s Dc&n'ipt. of the Ea»t, ii. 1U2; Uhesney, Euphrates Expedition^ 
i. 425, 80 ( 1 ( 1 . J Ritter, Paldst. 7i. i^/ria^ iv. 2. Its hopeless decline dates from 1208, when 
it was reconquered by the lilohaminedans. 

2 Hie state of the city has been describe<l by a mjvster-liaml. It was,” says M. Kenan 
— rendered still more graphic in hi.s description by ftuniliarity with modern Paris— “an 
unlioird-of ootlectiont of jugglers, charlatans, pantomiinists, magicians, thaumaturgista, 
sorcerers, and priestly impostors ; a city of races, of games, of dances, of processions, of 
festivals, of bacchanalia, of unchecked luxury ; all the extravagances of the East, the 
most unhealthy superstitions, the fanaticism of or^es. In turns serv'ile and ungrateful, 
worthless and insolent, thB Antiochcncs w'ere the finished model of those crowds devoted 
to Csesarisin, without country, witliout nationality, vidthout family honour, without a 
name to preserve, llie great Corso wliich troveraed tlie city was Hlce a theatre, in which 
all day long rolled the waves of a i>opulation empty, frivolous, tickle, turbulent, some- 
tunes wdtty, absorbed in songs, piirodies, pleasantries, and impertinences of every descrijv- 
tion. It was,” he continues, after describing certain dances and swimming-races, which, 
if we would understand the depravity of Gentile morals, we are forced to mention, “ like 
HU intoxication, a dream of Sardana{>dus, in which all pleasures, all debaucheries, unfolded 
themselves in strange confusion, without excluding certain delicacies and refinements** 
{Les ApdtreSf p. 221). The Orontes never flowed with fouler mud than when there b^piA 
to spring up upon its banks the eweet founts of the river of the water of lifOk 
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of the lowest periods of human history ^ — passed the eager spirit of Saul of 
Tarsus. On his way, five miles from the city, he must have seen upon the 
rivor-banlc at least the fringe of laurels, cypresses, and myrtles that marked 

- that sweet grove 
Of Daphne hy Orontes,”* 

and caught sight, perhaps, of its colossal statue of Apollo,* reared by Soleucus 
Nicator. But it was sweet no longer, except in its natural and ineffaceable 
beauty, and it is certain that a faithful Jew would not willingly hare entered 
its polluted precincts. Those precincts, being endowed with the right of 
asylum, were, like all the asylums of ancient and modem days, far more a 
protection to outrageous ^^llany than to persecuted innocence;* and those 
umbrageous groves were the dark haunts of every foulness. For their scenic 
loveliness, their rich foliage, their fragrant herbage, their perennial fountainfl, 
the fiery-hearted convert liad little biste. He could only have recalled with a 
sense of disgust how that grove had given its title to a proverb which expressed 
the superfluity of naughtiness,^ and how its evil haunts luwl flung away the oue 
rare ch.ancx) of sheltering viriuo from perseculion, wlieii the good Ouias was 
tempted from it to bo murdered by the governor of its protecting city.” 

Such was the place wliere, in tho street Singon, Saul began to preach. He 
may have entered it by the gate whicli was afterwards called tho Gate of the 
Chenibim, because twenty-seven years later ^ it was surmounted by those 
colossal gilded omamouts which Titus had taken from tlie Temple of 
Jerusalem. It was a populous quarter, in close jVroiimity to the Senate 
House, the Forum, and the Ainj>hithoalro ; and every time that during his 
sermon he raised his eyes to tlio lower crags of Mouht Silpins, he would 1>0 
confronted by the stern visage and rocky cr(*wn (J the choleric ferryman of 
Hades. But the soil was prepared for his teaching. It is darkest just before 
tho dawn. When mankind has sunk into hopeless scepticism, the help of God 
is often very nigh at hand. “ Bitter with weariness, mnl sick with hIii,** there 
were many at any mte, even among the giddy and voluptuous Antiochencs, 
who, in despair of all sweetness and nobleness, were remly to hail with 
rapture the preaching of a new faith which promised ft>rgiveneHS for the past., 
and brought ennoblement to the i>resent. Tlie work grow and prospered, and 
for a whole year tho Apostles laboured in brotherly union and ana id constant 
encx)uragoment. Tlie success of their labours was most decisively marked by 

* Ausouius says of Antioch and Alexandria, 

“Turbiala vulgo 

Utraqne et amcintis poj>iili malcsana tiimultii ” {Ortio Koh. Urb. iii.), 

2 See the celebrated passage in Gibbon’s Dcrlim and Fuf/^ cli. xxiii. 
s Now Beit-al-Maa — a secluded glen. A few dilajrdatrd mills mark a sjiot where tho 
shrine of Apollo once gleamed witli gold and gems. When duliar. the Apostate paid it a 
solemn visit, he found there a solitary goose J Tlie lJuh Uolos, or “ Gate of PauJ,” is on 
the Aleppo roah The to’wn still bears a K'mI name for liceiitiousness, and only contaiiis a 
few huiKired Christiiius. (See Game's St/ria, i. 5, &c . ) 

* 2 Macc. iv. 33, * “Dapltnici mores. ** * Joa. AniL jdi 6, § 1«< 

^ A#D« 70 , 
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the eolnage of a new word, destmed to a gloriona inmiortaHij;— the dieclples 
were first cidled Chbistians at Antioch. 

It is always interesting to notice the rise of a new and memorable word, 
bat not a few of those which have met with universal acceptance have started 
into accidental life. It is not so with the word Christian.” It indicates a 
decisive epoch, and was the coinage rather of a society than of any single 
Tn5Mi. More, perhaps, than any word which was ever invented, it marks, if I 
may use the expression, the watershed of all human history. It signalises the 
emergence of a true faith among the Gentiles, and the separation of that faith 
from the tenets of the Jews. All former ages, nations, and religions 
contribute to it. The conception which lies at the base of it is Semitic, and 
sums up centuries of expectation and of prophecy in the historic person of 
One who was anointed to be for all mankind a Prophet, Priest, and King. 
But this Hebrew conception is translated by a Greek word, showing that the 
great, religious thoughts of which hitherto the Jewish race had been the 
appointed gnardians, were henceforth to l>e the common glory of mankind, 
and were, therefore, to bo expressed in a lang^iago wliicli enshrined the world's 
most perfect literature, and which Ixad been imposed on all civilised countries 
by the nation which had played by far the most splendid part in the secular 
annals of the past. And this Greek rendering of a Hebrew idea was stamxxid 
with a Roman form by receiving a Latin termination,* as though to fore- 
shadow that the new name should be co-extonsive with the vast dominion 
which swayed the present destinies of tlie world. And if the word was thus 
pregnant with all the (^ffest and mightiest associai ions of the past and of the 
pnjseut, how divin5*vral to be its future liistory 1 Henccdorth it was uec(h*<l 
to describe the peculiarity, to indicate the omonco, of all that was morally the 
greatest and ideally the most lovely in the condition of mankind. From the 
day when the roar of the wild boast in the Ampliilhoatro was inU*rrnpto(l by 
the proud uttoi'anco, ChrLduimia sum — from the days when the martyrs, like 
“a host of Sc^evolas,” upheld their courage hy tliis name as they hafhod thoir 
hands without a shudder in the bickering fire— tlie idea of all patieiicts of all 
heroic constancy, of all missionary enterprise, of all philanthropic effort, of nM 
cheerful self-sacrifice for the common benefit of mankind is in that name. 
How little thought the canaille at Antioch, who first hit on wliat was to tlu^ra 
a convenient €iickn^ne, that thenceforward their whole city should bo cluctly 
famous for it» “ Christian ” associations ; tliat the fame of Seloueus Kieator 
and Antiochus Epiphanes should be lost in that of Ignatius and Chr> sostom j 
and that long after the power of the imperial legates had boon as utterly 

* The Greek adiective from Xptorbe would have bt'cn XptJTrrto?. It is true thnt 
and iriic ai-e Greek terminations, but ami* is mainly Roman, aiul there can be little 
'doubt that it is due — not to the Doric dialect I — but to tho prevalence of Komaii termi- 
nology at Antioch, even if it be admitte<l that the spread of the Empire had by this time 
•made miu* a familiar termination tliroughout the East (ef. Mariani, I*ompeiam, &c.). 

Christianity ” (Xpiorioi'tcrpJw) first occurs in Ignatius {ad FhUad, 0), as was nwtural in a 
Bishop of Avdioch ; and probafciy ** Catholic (i gnat, ad Smyrn, 8) was invented in the 
oame city {id, 78), Bee l^ingham, AtiU, IL L §4. 
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crambled into the dust of oblivion as the glittering palace of the Seleucidae in 
which they dwelt, the world would linger with unwearied interest on every 
detail of the life of the obscure Cypriot, and the afflicted ^Tarsian, whose 
preaching only evoked their wit and laughter ! How much less could they 
have conceived it possible that thenceforward aD the greatest art, all the 
greatest literature, all the greatest government, all the greatest philosophy, 
aU the greatest eloquence, all the greatest science, all the greatest colonisation 
—and more even than this — all of what is best, truest, purest, and loveliest in 
the possible aehioveineiits of man, should be capable of no designation so 
distinctive as that furnished by the connotation of wliat was intended for an 
impertinent sobriquet! The secret of the wisdom of the Greek, and the 
fervour of the Latin fathers, and the eloquence of both, is in that word ; and 
the isolation of the honuita, and the devotion of the monks, and the self- 
denial of the missionaries, and the learning of the schoolmen, and the 
grand designs of the Catholic statesmen, and the chivalry of the knights, 
and the courage of the reformers, and the love of the philanthropists, and 
the sweetness and purity of northern homes, and everything of divine and 
noble which marks — from the sqmilor of its catacombs to the splendour 
of its cathedrals — the story of the Christian Church. And why does all 
this lie involved in this one word ? Because it is the standing witness that 
the world’s Faith is centred not in fornmlaj, but in historic realities — not in 
a dead system, but in the li\’ing Person of its Lord. An ironic inscription 
on the Cross of Chi-ist had been written in lett(*rs of Greek, of Latin, and 
of Hebrew; and that Cross, implomont as it wjis of sliamo and torture, 
became the symbol of the national ruin of the Jew, tl)& willing allegiance 
of the Greeks and Romans, of the dtmrest hopt‘S /ind in tensest gratitude 
of the world of civilisation. An hybrid and insulting designation was 
invented in the frivolous streets of Antioch, and around it clustered for ever 
the deepest faitli and the purest glory of mankind. 

I have assumed tliat the name was given by Gentiles, and given more or 
less in sport. It could not have been given by tbe Jews, who preferred the 
scornful name of “ Galilmau,” ^ and wlio would not in any ease bav© dragged 
through the miro of aposiasy—for so it would have seemed to them — the word 
in which centred their most cherished hopes. iSior was it in all probability a 
term invented by the Christians themselves. In tbe New Testament, as if 
well known, it occurs but thrice ; once in the historical notice of its origin, 
and only in two other places as a name used by enemies. It was employed 
by Agrippa the Second in his half-snoering, half -complimentary interpellation 
to St. Paul and it is used by St. Peter as the name of a charge under which 
the brethren were likely to be persecuted and impoacliod.* But during the 

' Or, Nazarine. Acts xxiv. 5 (cf. John i. 4C ; Luke xiii. 2). Cyril, CcUeeh* x. 

^ Acts xxvi. 28. This (which was twenty years later) is the hrst subsoquent aUaiion 
to the name. Epiphanius {Haer, 29, n. 4) lays that an earlier name for Christian was 

4«orcraiOi< 

•lPft.iT.2l. 
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life-time of the Apostles ft does not seem to haye acquired any currency 
ar^ong the Clndsiians themselres,^ and they preferred those yagne and loytng 
appellations of “the brethren/** “the disciples/** “the belierers/’* “the 
siunts/** “the Church of Christ,**® “those of the way/*^ “the elect/*® 
“ the faitliful/* ® which had been sweetened to them by so much tender and 
hallowed intercourse during so many heavy trials and persecutions. After- 
wards, indeed, when the name Christian had acquired a charm so potent that 
the very sound of it was formidable, Julian tried to forbid its use by edict/** 
and to substitute for it the more ignominious term of “ Nazarene/’ wbic-b is 
still universal in the East, A tradition naturally sprang up that the name 
ha<i been invented by Evodius, the first Bishop of Antioch, and even adopted 
at a general synod.^^ But what makes it nearly certain that this is an error, 
is that up to this time “ Christ " was not used, or at any rate was barely 
beginning to be used, as a proper name; and the currency of a designation 
which marked adherence to Jesus as though Christ were His name and not 
His title, seems to be due only to the ignorance and carelessness of Gentiles, 
who without further inquiry caught up the first prominent word with which 
Christian preaching had made them familiar.^* And even this word, in the 
prevalent itacism, was often corrupted into the shape Chrestiani, as though 
it came from the Greek Chresios^ “excellent/* and not from Christos^ 
"anointed,**^ The ''latter term — ^arising from customs and conceptions 
which up to this time were almost exclusively Judaic — would convey little 
or no meaning to Greek^. or Eoman ears. Wo may therefore regard it as 
certain that the moat famous of all noble words was invented by the wit 
for which the Antiochenes were famous in antiquity, and which often dis- 
played itself in happy appellations.^® But whatever may have been the 
spirit in which the name was given, the disciples would not be long in 
welcoming so convenient a term. Bestowed as a stigma, they acceptocitit 
as a distinction. They who afterwards gloried in contemptuous re- 

The allasion to it in Jat. ti. 7 is, to say the least, dubious. 

' Acts XV. 1 ; 1 Cor, vU. 12. » Acts lx. 26 ; xL 2d. 

Acts V. 14. ® Rom. viii. 27 ; xv. 25. • Ex)h. v. 25. 

Acts xix. 9, 23. Compare tlie name MeihoiiiiL s 2 Tim. ii. 10, &c. 

Eph. I, 1, &c. Later names like pisciculi^ &c., had some vogue also. . 

10 Greg. NaK. Omt iil 81 ; Julian, vii., ix. ; Gibbon, v. 312, ed. Milman : 
Kenan, m 

Suid. ii, 3930 a, ed. Gaisford; Malala, Ckronoffr, 10, p. 318, ed. MilL Dr. 
Tlumptre {JPattl in Ama, 74) conjectures that Evodius and Ignatius may have been 
l^contemporary presbyter-eisiscopi of the Judaic and nellenist communities at Antioch. 
^Bab^las the martyr and Paul of Samosata, the heresiarchs, were both Bishops of 
Antioch, as was M^etius, who baptised St. Ol^Bostom. 

** “Christus non proprium nomen est, sed nuncupatio potestatis et regni** (Lact. DiVm 
TneU* It. 7; see Lifi of Christy i. 287, n.). The name “Christian” expressed contemp- 
tuoTO indinerence, not dehnite hatred. Tacitus uses it with dislike— quos vulgua 
ChristianoB hppellabat ” {Ann. xv. 44). 

^ In 1 Pet. it 3, some have seen a sort of allusion to ** the Lord ** being both ^terrof 
and “ there seems to be a play on wtou and li)<rov 5 in Acts ix. M ; x. 88. 

Sw Juhan, Misqpogon (an answer to their insults about his beard) ; iii. 11 ; 

Procop. E. ,P. ii, 8. ytXaioit r« Ktti ucoMK Philostr. rUn Apoiiofk Ui. 16; 

Conyb, and Howa.1 180. 

? 
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preaches which branded them u $armentim and from the fagots 

to which they were ti^d and the stakes to which they were bound, would 
not be likely to blush at a name which was indeed their robe of victory, 
their triuinx>hal chariot.* They gloried in it all the more because even the 
ignorant mispronunciations of it which I have just mentioned were a happy 
nomm et omen. If the Greeks and Romans spoke correctly of Christvst 
they gave unwilling testimony to the Universal King; if they ignorantly 
said Chrestus, they bore witness to the Sinless One. If they said Chris^ 
tiani, tlioy showed that the now Faith centred not in a dogma, but in a 
Person ; if they said Chrestiani, they used a word which spoke of sweetness 
and kiocUiness.^ And beyond all this, to the Christians themselves the name 
was all the dearer because it constantly reminded them that they too wore 
God’s anointed ones — a holy generation, a royal priesthood; that they had an 
unction from the Holy One which brought all truth to their remembrance.* 

The name marks a most, important advance in the progress of the iF’aith. 
Hitherto), the Christians bad been solely looked upon as the obscure sectarians 
of Judaism. The Greeks in their frivolity, the Romans in their superficial 
disdain fur all " execrable ” and “ foreign 8n]>orstition8,” never troubled 
thoinselveH to learn the difference wliieh divided the Jew from the Christian, 
but idly attributed the internal disturbances which seemed to be agitating 
the police of these d(destod fanaticisms to the instigations of some nn- 
known person named Chrestus.® But meanwhile, here at Antioch, ilia 
inhabitants of the third city in the E ?ipire lad, seen that there was 
between the two systems an irreconcilabh divergoned, aud had brought that 
fact prominently home to the minds of the Cliriaiians themselves by im- 
posing on them a designation which seized upon, and stereotyped for ever, 
the very central b(dief which separated them from the religion in which they 
had been born and bred. 

* Tert, Apol. 50. 

^ 1 Pet. iv. 16, fi fie XpitTrcovac, M.»i oua’xvi^(r6<ji^ fio^egerw fi* r^i/ $ehv irrl hv6fJiArt (A, B, 
&c., not /i€pei as in E, V.) rovr<f. The mere name became a crime. LiwKov<r% roiwv 
OVK ttvat xaroAn/Soj- rts aA\’ avrw /uoi-iy Ttp Xpurriaf'ovs tlpai roif aZiKnv uiroXoft^ai^oern, 

K. T. A. ('Clem. Alex. iStroni. iv. 11, § SI). 

s qinun et perperam Chrestiani nuncupumiir a vobis (nani neo noiniiij« Chrta 

est notitia penes vob) i/c saaviUiie ct haiifiniUit" coM/mitum cst"' (Tort. ApU, 3). Oi «*« 
"XpLO-TOV irm-tiTTevKOTev xpr\<nQl t< elo-i Koi Ac-yot-Tat (Clcm. AloX. iditonk U. 4, § 18). Sc© Just, 
Mart. Apol. 2. 

** Tiiifi was a beautiful after* thought, twtov iv*K*v Xpumavol 5n 

eXaiov Btov. (Theoph. ad Autol, i. 12; Tort. Apol. 3.) Comi^are the OermaiL GnnsieH 
(Jer. Taylor, Disc, of Cortfir7n.f § 3). There are fiiinilar auusions in Ambr. JDc OUL 
ia-'trd., and Jerome on Ps. cv. 16 (“Nolite tangere Cliristos meo« See Pearson, On 

th^ Cnfid, Art. ii. 

^ Even iii Ilpicfceiua {Dmeii. iv. 7, 6) and Marcuij Aurelius (xi. 3), Henan {LesApdtfx$f 
232) thinks that Chi i.st inns ” means sica/rii. This Beeras to me very doubtful. 
Sulpiehis Severus (ii. 80) pre.serv'es a phrase in which Tacitus says of Christianity ioid 
Juidsm, superstition os, licet coutraiias sibi, * iisdem tamen auctoribus profectaa.’ 

Ohristianos a JuOaeia ©xstithjsc ” (Bemay^ Ueber die (^hronik 6tilp. <See>., p. 67). See 
S})artianu§, !d'pt. Sever'. 16 ; <!ara€aJlay 1 ; Lampridius, Alex. Scv. 22 — 45, 61. Topineufi, 
Saturn. B. The confuidou wus most unfortunate, and peaceful Ohrwtians wer©. con- 
atantly persecuted while turbulent Jews were protected. (Tort. ApoL 2, 3; Sat. t 
8 ; Jiiftbt!, ApoL i. 4 -^7, n.) 
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The necessity for sncli a name marks clearly the success which attended 
the mission work of these early Evangelists. They could not have tilled a 
soil which was more likely to bo fruitful. With what a burst of joy must 
the more largo-hearted even of the Jews have hailed the proclamation of a 
Gospel which made them no longer a hated colony living at drawn daggers 
with the heathen life that surrounded thorn I How ardently must the Gentile 
whoso heart had once been touched, whoso eyes had once been enlightened 
have exulted in the divine illumination, the illimitable hope ! How must his 
heart have l)een stirred by the emotions which marked the outpouring of 
the Spirit and accompanied the grace of baptism ! How with the new life 
tingling through the dry bones of the valley of vision must ho have turned 
away — ^with abhorrence for his former self, and a divine pity for his former 
companions — from the poisoned grapes of Heathendom, to pluck the fair 
fruits which grow upon the Tree of Life in the Paradise of God ! How, in 
one word, must his heart have thrilled, his soul have dilated, at high words 
like these : — “ Such things were some of you ; but ye washed yourselves, but 
ye are sanctified, but ye are justified, by the name of the Lord Jesus, and by 
the Spirit of our God.” ^ 


^ OHAPTEB XVH, 

.« I 

A MABTTKDOM AND A EETEIBTTTION. 


“ O great Apostle ! rightly now 

Thou readest all thy Saviour meant, 

What time His grave yet gentle brow 
In sweet reproof on thee was bent.” — K eblb. 


Thus it was that at Antioch the Church of Christ was enlarged, and the 
Tiews of ite membors indefimtely widened. For a whole year- and it may 
well have been the Imppieat year in the life of Sanl— he worked here with bk 
hetoved companion. The calm and conciliatory tact of Barnabas tempered 
and was inspirited by the fervour of SauL Each contributed his own yjrh 
gfts to clear away {he myriad obstacles wWch still impeded the free flow of 
themvOT of God’s grace. In the glory and delight of a ministry so richly 
Buceessful, it is far from impossible that Saul may have enjoyed that 
rapturous revelation which he describes in the EpisUe to the Corinthians 
during which he was caught up into Paradise as far as the third heaven,* and 
heard unspeakable words which man neither could nor ought to utter. It 
was one of those ecstasies which the Jews themselves regarded as the 


* tv- jK. iw€luiJ<nv*t, K.r.\. 

. wlira' heaven ** u called “Zevul” by Ka^ (of. Ckaaioak f 12 2L Tt» 

bntiarSv nf “ indacnbMt, njt, “The restkas lit^ 

tterfly of the memory hat its winga burnt now, and it oannot fly,^ {Vida, zviil, 
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lughest form of revelation — one of those moments of inspiration in wlueh the 
soul, like Moses on Sinaii sees God face to face and does not die, St. Paul, it 
must be remembered, had a work to perform which required more absolute 
self-sacrifice, more unwavering faith, more undaunted courage, more un- 
clouded insight, more glorious superiority to immemorial prejudices, than any 
man who ever lived. It needed moments like this^ to sustain the nameless 
agonies, to kindle the inspiring flame of such a life. The light upon the 
countenance of Moses might die away, like the radiance of a mountain peak 
which has caught the colour of the dawn, but the glow in the heart of Paul 
could never fade. The utterance of the unspeakable words might cease to 
vibrate in the soul, but no after-influence could obliterate the impression of 
the eternal message. Amid seas and storms, amid agonies and energies, even 
when all earthly hopes had ceased, we may be sure that the voice of God stUl 
rang in his heart, the vision of God was still bright before his spiritual eye. 

The only recorded incident of this year of service is the visit of certain 
brethren from Jerusalem, of whom one, named Agabus, prophesied the near 
occurrence of a general famine. The warning note which he sounded was 
not in vain. It quickened the sympathies of the Cliristians at Antioch, and 
enabled the earliest of the Gentile Churches to give expression to their 
reverence for those venerable sufferers in the Mother Church of Jenisalemi 
who “ had seen and heard, and whose hands had handled the Word of Life.”^ 
A contribution was made for the brethren of Judaea. The inhabitants of that 
country, and more especially of the Holy City, hatre been accustomed in all 
ages, as they are in tliis, to rely largely on the chaluLuj^'X)! alms, which are 
willingly contributed to their poverty by Jews living* in other countries, Tha 
vast sums collected for the Temple tribute flowed into the bursting coffers of 
the Beni Honan — much as they now do, though in dwindled rills, into those 
of a few of the leading Ashkenazim and Ansche hod. But there would be 
little chance that any of those treasures would help to alleviate the hunger of 
the struggling disciples. Priests who starved their own coadjutors ^ would 
hardly be inclined to subsidise their impoverished opponents. The Gentiles, 
who had been blessed by the spiritual wealth of Jewish Christians, cheerfully 
returned the benefit by subscribing to the supply of their temporal needs.* 
The sums thus gathered were entrusted by the Church tq Baniabas aud Saul. 

The exact month in which these two messengers of mercy arrived to assist 
their famine-stricken brethren cannot be ascertained, but there can be but 
little doubt that it was in the year 44. On their* arrival they found the. 
Church in strange distress from a now persecution. It is not impossible that 
the fury of the onslaught may once more have scattered the chief Apostles, 
for we hear nothing of any intercourse between them and the two great 

» 1 John i. 1. 

* According to Dr. Frankl {Jews in the East^ ii. 31j a sum of 818,000 piastres finds its 
way annually to J erusalem, for a Jewish population of some 6,700 souls. It is distributed 
paHly as ckaZuka — Le., at so much per head, without distinction of ajge or |ex — and partly 
fts kadivMif according to the rank of the recipient. 

* Derenbourg, p. 232, 8eq» * Rom. xt. 26, 27, 
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leaders of the Church of Antioch. Indeed^ it is said that the alms were 
handed over, not to the Apostles, but to the Elders. It is true that Elders 
may inclnde Apostles, but the rapid and purely monetary character ol the 
yisit, and the complete silence as to further details, seem to imply that this 
was not the case. 

The Church of Antioch was not the sole contributor to the distresses of 
Jerusalem. If they helped their Christian brethren, the Jews found benefac- 
tors in the members of an interesting household, the royal family of Adiabcne, 
whose history is much mingled at this time with that of Judaea, and sheds 
instructive light on the annals of early Christianity. 

Adiabene, once a province of Assyria, now forms part of the modem Kurdis- 
tan. Mouobazus, the king of this district, had married his sister Helena, and 
by that marriage had two 8<jii8, of whom the younger, Izates, was the favourite of 
his parents.^ To save him from the jealousy of his other brothers, the king and 
queen sent him to the court of Abenuerig, king of the Charai-Spasini, who gave 
him his daughter in marriage. While he was living in this sort of honourable 
exile, a Jewish merchant, named Hanauiab, managed to £md admission into 
the harem of Abonnerig, and to convert some of his wives to the Jewish faith. 
In this way he was introduced to Izates, of whom he also made a proselyte. 
Izates was recalled by his father before his death, and endowed with the 
princcdonf of Charrae; ai«i when Monobazus died, Helena summoned the 
leading men of Adiabene, and informed them that Izates had boon appointed 
successor to the crown. Tliese satraps accepted the decision, hut advised 
Helena to make .^r* elSor son, Monobazus, a temporary sovereign until the 
arrival of his brother, and to put the other brothers in bonds preparatory 
to their assassination in accordance with the common fashion of Oriental 
despotism.* Izates, however, on his arrival, was cheerfully acknowledged by 
his elder brother, and sot all Ids other brothers free, though he sent them as 
hostages to Rome and various neighbouring courts. I shall subsequently 
relate the very remarkable circumstances which led to his circumcision.® At 
present I need only mention that his reign was long and prosperous, and that 
he was able t/O render such important services to Artabanus, the nineteenth 
Arsacid, that he received from him the kingdom of Nisibis, as well as the 
right to wear the peak of his tiara upright, and to sleep in a golden bed- 
privileges tfsually “reserved for the kings of Persia, Even before these events, 
Helena had betm so much struck with the prosperity and piety of her son, 
that she too had embraced Judaism, and at this very period was living 
ill Jerusalem. Being extremely wealthy, and a profound admirer of Jewish 
institutions, she took energetic measures to alleviate the severity of the 
famine; and by imiiorting large quantities of com fi*om Alexandria, and 
of dried figs from Cyprus, she was happily able to save many lives. Her 

1 Josephus {AntL xx. 2, § 1) attributes this partiality to a prophetic dream. 

* Hence we are told that * King ’ Mumbaz made golden handles foar the veaiels used 
in the Temple on the Bay of Atonement ” ( Yoma, 37 a), 

• in/ire, p. 429. 
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royal bounty was largely aided by the liberality of Izates,^ whose ooniributions 
continued to be of service to the Jews long after the arrival of Saul and 
Barnabas with the alms which they had brought from Antioch for their 
suffering brethren. 

It is clear that they arrived shortly before the Passover, or towards the 
end of March ; for St. Luke fixes their visit about the time of Herod’s perse* 
cution, which began just before, and would, hut for God’s Providence, have 
been consummated just after, that gi*oat feast. Indeed, it was a priori probable 
that the Apostles would time their visit by the feast, both from a natural 
desire to be present at those great annual celebrations, and also because that 
was the very time at which the vast concourse of visitors would render their 
aid most timely and indispensable. 

They arrived, therefore, at a period of extreme peril to tho little Chui*ch at 
Jerusalem, which had now enjoyed some five years of unbroken peace.* 

Herod Agrippa I., of whom we have already had some glimpses, was one 
of those singular characters who combine external devotion with moral laxity. 
I have elsewhere told the strange story of tho part which on one memorable day 
he played in Homan history,* and how his supple address and determination 
saved Rome from a revolution, and placed the uncouth Claudius on his 
nephew’s throne. Claudius, who with all his pedantic and uxorious eccentricity 
was not devoid either of kindness or rectitude, was not slow to recognise that 
he owed to the Jewish piince both his life and his empire. It was probably 
due, in part at least, to the influence of Agrippe that shortly after his accession 
he abolished the law of “Impiety” on which Gf&iurj had so vehemently 
insisted,* and which attached the severest penalties to any neglect of the 
imperial cult. But tho further extension of the pdwor of Agrippa was 
fraught with disastrous consequences to the Church of Christ, For the Jews 
were restored to the fullest privileges which they had ever enjoyed, and 
Agrippa set sad for Palestine in the flood- tide of imperial favour and with 
the splendid additions of Judaea and Samaria, Abilene, and the district 
of Lebanon^ to Herod Philip’s tetrarchy of Trachonitis, which he had 
received at the accession of Gaius,® 

It is natural that a prince of Asmonaean blood J who thus found himself in 

* Oroi. vii. 6 ; Job. Antt. ix. 2, § 5. Helena is also said to havt given to the Temple 
a golden candlestick, and a golden tablet inscribed with, tho ‘ * trial of jealousy ” ( Yama, 
37 <*■)• 

^ Galicia’s order to place hia statue in the Temple was riven in AD. 89. Herod 
Agrippa died in AD. 44. 

* Seikert after God, p. 76. * Dion. lx. 3, 5. 

* Jos. Antt. xix. 5, §§ 2, 3. « Id, xviii. 6, 8 4. 

7 Agrippa I. was the grandson of Herod the Great and Mariamne. Mariamne was the 
gi^ddaughter of H 3 rrcanus II., who was a grandson of Hyrcaniis I., who was a son of 
Simon, the elder brother of Judas Maccahieus. Some of the Kabbis were, however, 
anxious to deny any drop of Asmonjean blood to the Herodian family. They relate that 
Herod the Great h^ been a slave to one of the Asmonseans, and one day heard a Bath 
Kol saying, “ Every slave that now rebels will succeed.” Accordingly, he murdered all 
the famil}% except one yotina maiden, whom he reserved for muriage. Bui she mounted 
to tho roof, oriod out that *^any_on^ who aaeerted himself to be of the Asmonwan house 
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possession of a dominion as extensiye as that of his grandfather Herod the 
Great, should try to win the favour of the people whom he was sent 
to govern. Apart from the subtle policy of facing both ways so as to please 
the Jews while he dazzled the Romans, and to enjoy his life in the midst 
of Gentile luxuries while ho affected the reputation of a devoted Pharisee, 
Agrippa seems to have been sincere in his desire to be — at any rate at Jera- 
salem — ^an observer of the Mosaic Law. St. Luke, though his allusions to him 
are so brief and incidental, shows remarkable fidelity to historic facts in 
presenting him to ns in both these aspects. In carrying out his policy, 
Agrippa paid studious court to the Jews, and especially to the Pharisees. He, 
omitted nothing which could win their confidence or flatter their pride, and, 
his wife, Oypros,^ seems also to have been as much attached to the party as 
her kinswoman, Salome, sister of Herod the Great.^ 

It is clear that such a king — ^a king who wished to foster the sense of 
Jewish nationality,* to satisfy the Sadducoes, to be supported by the Pharisees, 
and to be popular with the multitude — could not have lived long in Jerusalemf, 
which was his usual place of residence,^ without hearing many complaints, 
about the Christians. At this time they had become equally distasteful to 
every section of the Jews, being regarded not only as fanatu's. but as apostates, 
some of whom sat loosely to the covenant wliich God had made with their 
fathers. -To extirpate the Christians would, as Agrippa was well aware, bo the 
cheapest possible way to win general popularity. It was accordingly about the 
very time of the visit of the two Apostles to the Passover, as delegates from 
Antioch, that he laidliands on certain of the Church to injure them ; and he 
slew James, the^reffcher of John, with the sword; and secung that it was 
pleasing to the Jews' proceeded to arrest Peter also/** Tims in a single 
touch does St. Luke strike the keynote of Agrippa’s policy, which was an un- 
scrupulous desire for such popularity as could bo earned by identifying himself 
with Jewish prejudices. In the High Priests of the day he would find willing 
coadjutors. The priest for the time being was probably Elionteus, whom 
Josephus calls a son of Kanthera, but whom the Talmud calls a son of 
Oaiaphas.® If so, he would have been animated with an hereditary fury 

henceforth would be a slave, for that she aJone of that house was left ; ” and flinging 
herself dowij was killed- Some say that for seven years Herod preserved her body in 
honey, to make pdbple believe that he was married to an Asmonajan princessa Angry 
with the Eabbis, who Insisted on Deut. xvii. 15, he killed them all, except the Babha ilon 
Buta (whom he blinded by binding up his eyes with the skin of a hedgehog), that he 
might have one counselor left. Having disguised hhnself, and tried in vain to tempt 
Babha Ben Buta to say something evil of him, he revealed himself, and asked what he 
ought to do by way of expiation. The blind man answered, ** Thou hajst extinguished the 
light of the world (see Matt. v. 14) ; rekindle it by building the Temple '' {BabAa JkUfira, 
t S. ^wgg.). 

1 CyprcN waa the name of the wife of Antipater and mother of Herod the Great. She 
wee deeoended from a Kabathean family ; her name, which is probably conneoted with 

[Kepker)f was borne ^ eeveral Herodlim Prlnoessee (Derenbourg, Palctt*, p. 210}. 

’ See Bxoorsos XXlY., *'The Herods in the Aets.** 

* Joe. Antt XX. 1, {} 1. 

« M xlx. 7, 5 a • Acts xil. 1--8, 

* Jos. A J. adx. 8, S 1 } JPem, lU. 5 ; Sm Derenbourg, p. 2^ 
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against the followers of Christ, and would have been an eager instroment in 
the hands of Herod. When such allies were in unison, and Agrippa in the 
very plenitude of his power, it was easy to strike a deadly blow at the Naza- 
renes. It was no bold Hellenist who was now singled out as a victim, no 
spirited opponent of Jewish exclusiveness. James, as the elder brother of the 
beloved disciple, perhaps as a kinsman of Christ Himself, as one of the earliest 
and one of the most favoured Apostles, as one not only of the Twelve, but of 
the Three, as the son of a father apparently of higher social position than the 
rest of the little band, seems to have had a sort of precedence at Jerusalem ; 
and for this reason alone — ^not, so far as we are aware, from being personally 
obiioxioas — ^he was so suddenly seized and martyred that no single detail or 
circumstance of his martyrdom has been preser\^od. Two words ^ are all the 
space devoted to recount the death of the first Apostle by the historian who 
had narrated at such length the martyrdom of Stephen. It may be merely due 
to a sense of inadequacy in this brief record that Christian tradition told how 
the constancy and the harangues of James converted his accuser, and caused 
him to become a voluntary sharer of his death.* But perhaps we are meant to 
see a spiritual fitness in this lonely and unrecorded end of the son of Thunder. 
He had stood by Jesus at the bedside of the daughter of Jairus, and on the 
holy mount, and in the agony of the garden ; had once w'ished to call down fire 
from heaven on those who treated his Lord with incivility ; had helped to urge 
the claim that he might sit in closest proximity to His throne of judgment. 
There is a deep lesson in the circumstance that ne should, meekly and silently, 
in utter self-renouncement, with no visible consolafion*, ^th no elaborate 
eulogy, amid no pomp of circumstance, with not even a recorded burial, perish 
first of the faithful few who had forsaken all to follow Christ, and so be the 
first to fulfil the warning prophecy that he should drink of His bitter cup, and 
be baptised with His fiery baptism. 

It was before the Passover that J ames liad boon doomed to feel the tyrant^s 
sword. The universal approbation of the fact by the Jews— an approbation 
which would be all the more conspicuous from the presence of the vast throngs 
who came to Jerusalem to celebrate the Passover — stimulated the king, to 
whom no incense was so sweet as the voice of popular applause, to inflict a 
blow yet more terrible by seizing the most prominent of all the Apostles. 
Peter was accordingly arrested, and since there was no time to finhih his trial 
before the Passover, and the Jews were not inclined to inflict death by their 
own act during the Feast, he was kept in prison till the seven sacred days had 
elapsed that he might then be put to death with the m'ost ostentatious pub- 
licity.* Day after day the Apostle remained in close custody, bound by either 
arm to two soldiers, and guarded by two others. Aware how irreparable would 
be the loss of one so brave, so true, so gifted with spiritual fervour and wisdom, 

^ Acts xii. 2, at'elXc . • . 

* Clem. Alex. ap. Euseb. £. IL 9, The Apostle, it is said, looked at hiia for a 
little time, and then kissed him, with the words, ** Peace be with you,** just before they 
both were killed. 

* Acts xii. 4, 
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tlio Christians of Jemsalein poured out their hearts and souls in prayer for hie 
deliverance. But it seemed as if all would be in vain. The last night of the 
Feast had come ; the dawn of the morning would see Peter brought forth to 
the mockery of trial, and the certainty of death. It seemed as if the day had 
already come when, as his Lord had told him, another should gird him, and 
carry him whither he would not. But in that last extremity God had not for- 
saken His Apostle or His Church. On that last night, by a divine deliverance, 
so sudden, mysterious, and bewildering, that to Peter, until he woke to the 
ec)ber certfunty of his rescue, it seemed like a vision,' the groat Apostle was 
snatched from his persecutors. After briefly narrating the circumstances of 
his deliverance to the brethren assembled in the house of Mary, the mother of 
John Mark the Evangelist, he entrusted them with tlie duty of bearing the 
same message to James, the Lord’s brother, and to the other Christians who 
wore not present, and withdrew for a time to safe retirement, while Herod was 
left to wreak his impotent v(ingc«ince on the unconscious quaternion of soldiers. 

It might well seem as though the blood of martyrdom brought its own 
retribution on the heads of those who cause it to be sjdlt. We have seen 
Agrippa in the insolent plenitude of his tyranny ; the next scene exliibits him 
in the horrible anguish of his end. It was at the Iwgiiining of April, A.D. 44, 
tluit he had slain James and arrested Peter ; it was probably the very same 
month wliich ended hia brief and guilty splendour, and cut him off in the 
flower of his life. 

Versatile and cosmopolitan as was natural in an adventurer whose youth 
and manhood liad experienced every variety of fortune, Agrippa could play the 
heathen at Cajsarea with as much zeal as he could play the Pharisee at Jerusa- 
lem. The ordinary herd of Rabbis and hierarchs had winked at this phase 
of his royalty, and had managed to disintegrate in their imaginations the 
Herod who offered holocausts in the 'Temple from the Herod who presidisl 
in amphitheatres at Berytus; the Herod who wept, because ho was only half 
a Jew, in the Temple at the Passover, and the Herod who presided at 
PagiiH sptjctaclos at Cmsaroan jubilees.* One bold Pharisee — Simon by 
name — did indeed venture for a time to display the courage of his opinions. 
During an absence of Agrippa from Jerusalem, he summoned an assembly, and 
declared the king’s actions to be so illegal tliat, on this” ground, as well as on 
the gi'ound of liis Idumiean origin, he ought to bo excluded from the Temple. 
As it was not Agripjia’s object to break with the Pliariseoa, he merely sent for 
Simon to Cmsaroa, m>> de him sit by his side in the theatre, and then asked liim, 
gently, “ whether he saw anything there which contradicted the law of Moses ?** 
Simon either was or pretended to be convinced tliat there was no overt iiifrats 
tion of Mosaic regulations, and after begging the king’s pardon was dismissed 
with a small present. 

It was in that same theatre that Agrippa met his end. Severe troubles 
bad arisen in the relations between Judeea and the Phoenician cities of Tjtq 


< Acts xii. ft. 


- Jos. AntL aiz. 7t fl 
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Sidon, and since that maritime strip of coast depends entirely for its 
subsistence on the barvests of Palestine, it was of the extremest importance 
to the inhabitants of the merchant cities that they should keep on good terms 
with the little autocrat.^ The pressure of the famine, which would fall on 
them with peculiar seyerity, made them still more anxious to bring about a 
reconciliation, and the visit of Agrippa to Cmsarea on a joyful occasion 
furnished them with the requisite opportunity. 

That occasion was the news that Claudius had rotumed in safety from his 
expedition to Britain, and had been welcomed at Rome with an outburst of 
flattery, in which the interested princelings of the provinces thought it politic 
to beai* tlieir part.® Agrippa was always glad of any excuse which enabled 
liiin to indulge his passion for gladiatorial exhibitions and the cruel vanities of 
Euman dissipation. Accordingly he hurried to Caesarea, which was tho 
Roman capital of Palostiue, and ordered every preparation to be made for a 
splendid festival. To this town came the deputies of Tyre and Sidon, taking 
care to secure a friend at court in the person of Blastus, the king’s groom of 
the bedchamber.* 

It was on the second morning of the festival, at tho early dawn of a 
burning day in tbe Syrian spring, that Agrippa gave audience to the 
Phoenician embassy. It was exactly the lime and place and occasion in which 
he would be glad to display his magnificence and wealth. Accordingly he 
entered the theatre with liis royal retinue in an entire robe of tissued silver, 
and taking his seat on tho hema^ made to the Tyriajis and Sidonians a set 
harangue. As he sat there the sun blazed on his glitterin^,Tobe, and seemed 
to wrap him in a sheet of splendour. The theatre wm thronged with his 
creatures, his subjects, tho idle mob whoso amusement ho was supplying with 
profuse liberality, and the people wliose prosperity depended on his royal 
favour. Here and there among tho crowd a voice began to bo heard shouting 
that it was a god who was speaking to tlioin,^ a gwl whose radiant epiphany 
was manifested before their eyes. In the j)rimo of life, and of the manly 
beaniy for which his race was remarkable, at the zenith of his power, in the 
seventh year of his reign, in tho plenitude of his Wfjaltli,® an autocrat by his 
own position, and an autocrat rendered all but irresistible by tbe support of 
the strange being wliom his supjilo address had saved from the dagger to scat 
him on the imperial throne — surrounded, too, at this momentrby ilalterers and 
parasites, and seat-ed in the very midst of the stately buildings which Jews and 
Gentiles alike knew to have been conferred upon the cit^ by the arcliitectural 
extravagance of his race — the feeble intellect of Agrippa was tamed by this 
intoxicating incense. He thought himself to be the god whom they declared. 

' Of. 1 Kings V. 9 ; Ezok. xxrii. 17 J Ezra Ml. 7. 

2 Dion Cass. lx. 23 j Suet. Gl4md, 17 ; Philo, Leg. 46. See Lewin, Sacri^ 
|§ 1668, 1674 ; and contra Wieeeler, Chron. d, Apost. ZtU. 130. 

* t»ri TOW ROi-rwi^f, cubicuUtriiiSt praefectus cubiculL 

* See Job. Antt. xix. 8, § 2, which closely confirms the narrative of Acts xU. 

^ His revenue is stated to have been 12,000,000 of drachma), or more than £425,000 
a year. 
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Wliy should not he accept the apotheosis so abjectly obtruded on a Caligula 
or a Claudius P He accepted the blasphemous adulation, which, as a King of 
the Jews, he ought to hare rejected with indiguaiit horror. At that very 
moment his doom was sealed. It was a fresh instance of that irony of 
heaven which often seems to place men in positions of superlative gorgeous- 
ness at the very moment when the fiat is uttered which consigns them to the 
most pitiable and irrecoverable fall.^ 

Tliere was no visible intervention. No awful voice sounded in the ears 
of the trembling listeners. No awful hand wrote fiery letters upon the wall. 
St. Luke says merely that the angel of God smote him. Josephus introduces 
the grotesque incident of an owl seated above him on one of the cords which 
ran across the theatre, which Agrippa saw, and recognised m it the predicted 
omen of impending death.® Whether he saw an owl or not, he was carried 
from the theatre to his palace a stricken man — stricken by the hand of God. 
In five days from that time — five days of internal anguish and vain despair,® 
in the fifty-fourth year of his ago, and the fourth of his reign over the entire 
dominion of his grandfather — Agrippa died. And whatever may be the 
extent to which he had won the goodwill of the Jews by his lavish benefac- 
tions, the Gentiles hated him all the more because he was not only a Jew but 
an apostate. A consistent Jew they could in some measure tolerate, even 
while they.hated him ; but for those hybrid renc^gades they always express an 
unmitigated contemx)t. The news of Agrippa’s death was received by the 
population, and especially by the soldiers, both at Caasarea and Seha6t>e with 
feastings, carousals, aud<'©very indication of indecent joy. Not content with 
crovming themselvbii. with garlands, and pouring libations to tiio ferryman of 
the Stj'x, they tore down from the palace the statues of Agri})pa'8 daughters, 
and subjectiMl them to the most infamous indignities. The foolish inei-tnoss 
of Claudius left tlie insult unpunished, and these violent and dissolute soldiers 
contributed in no small degree to the evils which not many years afterwards 
burst over Juihta with a 8tc>rm of fire and sword.* * * * * * * §§ 


* Sf-e Bishop Thirhvjill’s Esmy on the Irony of Sophocles. 

® He says that an owl was silting on a tree on the day of Agi-ippa’s arrest at Capreae, 

and that a German soothsayer had foretold that ho should become a kiiij?-, but should be 
near his death when he saw that owl again. See also Euseb. 21.1. ii. 10, who substitutes 
the angel for the owl. 

_ ^ xix. 8, $ 2, •yao’Tpoc dXy)7fLa(rt Stepyacr^f i? .* Acts xii. 23, crictoXrjrd/SptuTO? dire^avt'i/. 

Whether tbCTC be any disease which can strictly be described as the phtliiriasis, morbas 
pedicularis^ is, as I have mentioned iii my Life of Christy i. 47, more than doubtful. The 

death of Herod Agrippa. ’ike that of his grandfather, has been so called, but not by the 

BMfed historians. It is, however, an historic fact that many cnici tyrants have died of 
ulcerous maladies, which the popular rumour described much as Laotaiitius liescribes them 
m his tract De Mortilm ]pct'secutarum. Instances are — Pheretima (Herod, iv. 20.o, cvAcwv 
tf*'^erev, where the retributive appropriateness of the disease is first pointed out) ; 
Antiochus Epiphanes (2 Macc. v. 9) ; Herod the Great (Jos. AntL xvii. 6, § 5, B. J. i. XI, 

§§ 8, 9) ; Maximius Galerius (Euseb. jST. B. viii. 16) ; Maxirain {id. ix. 10, 11 ; Lact. 12c 
persec. xxxiii.); Claudius Lucius Uerminianus (TertuU. ad Scap. iii. cum vivus 
vermibus ebulliisset “Nemo sciat " dicebat, “ne gaudeant Christiani : Duke of 
Alva ; Ac. 

* Jos. Antt xlx. 9, 8 1. 
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Of these scenes Saul and Barnabas may have been eye-witnesses on their 
Tetum jouriiey from Jerusalem to Antioch. Tlie order of events in St. Luke 
may indeed bo guided by the convenience of narrating consecutively all that 
he had to say about Herod Agrippa, and above all of showing how the sudden 
onslaught on the Church, which seemed to threaten it with nothing short of 
extermination, was checked by the deliverance of Peter, and arrested by the 
retribution of God. This would bo the more natural if, as there seems to be 
good reason to believe, the ghastly death of Herod took place in the very same 
month in which, by shedding the blood of the innocent in mere pursuit of 
popularity, he liad consummated his crimes.^ If Saul and Barnabas were at 
Jerusalem during Peter’s imprisonment, they may have been present at the 
prayer meeting at the house of Mary, the mother of Mark, and the kinswoman 
of Barnabas. If so we can at once account for the vivid minuteness of the 
details furnished it) St. Luke respecting the events of that memorable time.* 

In any case, they must have heard the death of Agrippa discussed a 
thousand timea, and must have recognised in it a fresh proof of the immediate 
governance of God. But this was to them a truth of the most elementary 
character. Their alleged indifference to public questions simply arose from 
their absorption in other interests. Their minds were fnU of deeper concerns 
than the pride and fall of kings; and their visit to Jerusalem was so purely 
an episode in the work of St. Paul that in the Epistle to the Galatians he 
passes it over without a single allusion.* There is nothing surprising in the 
omission. It is tlie object of the Apostle to sliow his absolute independence 
of the Twelve, This second visit to Jerusalem had,* therefore, no bearing on 
the subject with which ho was dealing. More than eleven years had already 
elapsed since the Crucifixion, and a very ancient tradition says that twelve 
years (wliich to the Jews would mean anything above eleven years) was the 
period fixed by our liOnl for the stay of the Apostles in the Holy City.* 
Even if wo attach no impuriance to the tradition, it is certain tliat it approxi- 
mates to known facts, and we may therefore assume that, about this time, tlie 
Apostles began to be scattered in various directions. St. Paul passes over 
this eleemosynary visit, either because in this connexion it did not occur to 
his memory, or because the mention of it was wholly unimportant for his 
purpose. 

Yet there was one circumstance of this visit which# was fraught with 

1 Saul and Barnabas seem to have started fror.-< Antioch with the iutor.tion of 
arriving at Jerusalem for the Passover of April 1, A.D. 44. 'Hie inartynlora of dames 
immodiately preceded the Pajssover, and the iinprisonineiit of* Peter took place during 
the Paschal week (Acts 3di. 3 — fi). It was iinmediately afterwards that Herod ptarteu 
for Ceesarea ; and if the object of his visit was to celebrate the return of Claudius from 
Britain, it must have been in this v(*ry mouth. For Claudius returned early in A.D. 44, 
and it would take some little time for the news to reach Jerusakm. Further, Josephus 
says that Agrippa reigned seven years {Antt. xix. 8, § 2), and as he was ap])ointed in 
April, A.D. 37, these seven years would end in April, A.D. 44. See the qu<98tion fully 
examined in Lewin, Fasti SacHj p. 280. 

* In D is mentioned even the number of steps from Peter’s prison to the street. 

* GaL ii. 1. 

* See Apollon, op. Euseb. U, E, v. 18 ; Clem. Alex. vi p. 762, ed. Putter. 
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fiHure conseqnonfios full of sadness to both the Apostles. Bamaba.s, as we 
have seen, was nearly related to John Mark, son^ of that Mary in whose 
house was the upper room. It would be most natural that ho, and therefore 
that Saul, should, during their short visit, be guests in Mary’s house, and the 
enthusiasm of her son may well have boon kindled by the glowing spirit 
of his cousin and the yet more fiery ardour of his groat companion. The 
danger of further persecution seemed to be over, but Peter, Mark’s close 
friend and teacher, was no longer in Jerusalem, and, in spite of any natural 
anxieties which the prevalent famine may have caused, the Christian mother 
consented to part with her son, and he left Jerusalem in the company of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, 


^HAPTER XYIIL 

JUDAISM AND HEATHENISM. 

** Whoso broaketh a hedge [a])pli(“d hy the KabLis to th(.ir -S'tyyvy la Tlwrah^ car 
‘hedge for the Law ’], a seipeut shall bite him.” — ticcLr.s. x. 8 

“ ‘ Gods of Hellas ! Gods of Hellas ! 

Said tho old Hellenic tongue ; 

Said tho hero- oaths, as well as 
poets’ songs tho sweetest sung 1 
‘ I^ve ye grown deaf in a day ? 

Can ye speak not yea or nay — 

Since Pan is dead ? ’ ” — E. Barnett Brownino. 

“ Die GSttor sanken vom IlLmmclsthron 
Es stiirtzten die herrlichoii Saiilen, 

IJnd geboren wurdo der Jungfrau Sohn 
Die Gobrechen der Erde zu heilcn; 

Verbannt ward er Sinno tliichtigo Lust 
IJnd der Monsch griff denkend in seine Brust.” 

ScuirxER. 

When Barnabas and Saul returned to Antioch they found tho Church still 
animated by the spirit of happy actirity. It was evidently destined to 
eclipse the importance of the Holy City as a centre and stronghold of the 
Faith. In the Church of Jerusalem there wore many sources of weakness 
which were wanting at Antioch. It was lianipt red by depressing poverty. 
It had to bear the brunt of tho earliest persecutions. Its lot was cast in the 
very furnace of Jewish hatred; and yet the views of its most inlluential 
elders were so much identified with their old Judaic training that they would 
naturally feel less interest in any attempt to proselytise the Gentiles. 

At Antioch all was different. There the prejudices of the Jews wore an 
aspect more extravagant, and the claims of the Gentiles assumed a more 
overwhelming importance. At Jerusalem the Christians had been at the 

1 Cot Iv, 10, h means “cousin,** not “sister’s son.** which would h© 
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mercy of a petty Jewish despoi At Antioch the Jews were forced to meet 
the Christians on terms of perfect equality, under the impartial rule of 
Homan law.^ 

Of the constitution of the early Church at Antioch nothing is said, but we 
are told of a little group of prophets and teachers ^ who occupied a prominent 
position in their religious services. These were Barnabas, Simoon (sumamed, 
for distinction’s sake, Niger, and possibly, therefore, like Lucius, a native of 
Gyrene), Manaon, and Sank Of Simeon and Lucius nothing whatever is 
known, since the suggestion that Lucius may be the same person as Luke the 
Evangelist is too foundationloss to deserve a refutation. Of Manaen, or, to 
give him his proper Jewish name, Menahem, we are told the interesting cir- 
cumstance that ho was the foster-brother of Herod Antipas. It has, therefore, 
been conjectured that he may have been a son of the Essene who lent to 
Herod the Great the influence of his high authority,^ and who, when Hd^od 
was a boy at school, had patted him on the back and told him he should one 
day be king.* If so, Menahem must have been one of the few early converts 
who came from wealthy positions ; but there is nothing to prove that he was 
thus connected with the celebrated Essene, and in any case he can hardly have 
been his son.® 

It was during a period of special servioe, accompanied by fasting', that the 
Holy Spirit brought home to their souls the strong conviction of the new work 
which lay before the Church, and of the speciiJ commission of Barnabas and 
Saul.® The language in which this Divine intimation iJ impressed seems to 
imply a sudden conviction following upon anxious d(?i?berAtion ; and that 
special prayer and fasting ^ had been undertaken by these prophets and teachers 
in order that they might receive guidance to decide about a course which had 
been already indicated to the two Apostles. 

1 ** EmditlsalinlB hominlbus UberalissiraiBque Btudiis afflnens” (Oic. pro Archid, iii.). 

2 The accurate distinction between “prophets*' and “teachers” is nowhere laid down, 
but it is clear that in the Apostolic age it was well understood (1 Cor. xii. 28 ; Eph. iv. 
11), But the question naturally arises whether it is meant that Barnabas and Baid were 
“prophets” or “teachers” — or whether they were both. The latter, ^»erbap9, is the 
correct view. The prophet stood higher than the teacher, was mure irnineJiately inspired, 
spoke with a loftier authority ; but the teacher, whoso functions were of a gentler and 
humbler nature, might, at great moments, and under strong infiuen(V^s, rise to the j>ower 
of prophecy, while the prophet also might on ordinary ocoasious fulhl the functions of a 
teacher. (See Neander, Planting ^ p. 133, Hqq.) 

s J^oa. Antt. xv. 10, § 5. 

^ Incidents of this kind are also told of Qalba (Tao. Ann. vi. OO ; Suet. Oalb. 4 ; Jos. 
Antt. xviii. 6, § 9), of Henry VII., and of Louis Philippe. 

^ Because Manaen the ^sene must have attained middle age when Herod the Great 
was a boy, and since we have now reached A.D. 46, this Manaen eould only have been 
bom when the other was in extreme old age. 

® Acts xiii. 2, ’A4>optVar« “Come^ set apsu*t at once.” The meaning of the 
X«tTowpvovrrwr (hence our word “liturgy ”) is probably general. Chrysostom explains it bv 
Ktfpyrrotrmv. For other instances of the word, see Luke i, 23; Korn. xv. 16; 2 Cor, ix. 12: 
Phil. ii. 30. The i wpocmiKkrifiat avToits implies, of course, that Barnabas and Saul had 
already received a summons to the work (cf. Acts ix. 16 ; xxii. 21 ; Kom. i. 1 ; GaL i. 1). 
Hooker thinks that Paul was made an Apostle because James could not leave Jerusalem ; 
and Barnabas to supply the place of James the brother of John {Ecd. Pol. YII. iv. 2). 

1 On fasting in Ember weeks see Bingham xxL oh. 2. 
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Si Paul, indeed, must long have yearned for the day in which the Lord 
should see fit to carry out His own promise “ to send him far honco to the 
Gentiles.”^ The more deeply he thought over his predicted mission, the more 
would he realise that it had been predestined in the councils of God. Gentiles 
worshipped idols, but so bad their own fathers done when they dwelt beyond 
Euphrates. Jewish Habbis bad admitted that, after all, Abraham himself 
was but the earliest of the proselytes.* If, as legend told, Terah had been a 
maker of idols, and if Abraham had received his first call, as Steplien had 
said, while yet living in Ur of the Chaldees, why should not thousands of the 
heathen be yet numbered among the elect of God ? Had not God matle of 
one blood all the nations upon earth P Had not the aged Slmwm propliesied 
that the infant Jesus should be a light to lighten the Gentiles, no less than the 
glory of Hia peoi^le Israel ? And wore there not to be reckoned among His 
human ancestors Rahab, the harlot of Jericho, and Ruth, the loving woman of 
fho* accursed race of Moab P Had not Hadassah been a sultana in the seraglio 
of Xerxes P Had not Moses himself married a woman of Ethiopia ? * And 
among the groat doctors of recent days was it not asserted that Sliammai was 
descended from Haman the Amalokito P * And, however necess^vry had been 
the active hostility to mixed marriages, and all other close intercourse with the 
heathen in the reforming period of Ezra and Nehemiah, had not Zephaniah 
declared iSa the voice of prophecy that “ men should worsliip Jehovah every 
one from his place, even all the isles of the heathen?'’* Nay, did no deeper 
significance than w^ jgnggosted in the vulgar exegesis lie in the ancient 
promise to^A-^raha^^ni tliat in him all families of the earth should be blessed ? '* ® 
Did the prophecy tba* all the ends of the earth should see the salvation of our 
God ^ merely mean that they should see it as excluded aliens, or as wanderers 
doomed to perish P If the Gentiles were to come to the light of Zion, and 
Mugs to the brightness of her dawn — ^if the isles were to wait for God, and the 
ships of Tarshish ® — did this merely moan that the nations were bat to be 
distant admirers and tolerated servants, admitted only to the exoteric doctrines 
and the less peculiar blessings, and tolerated only as dubious worshippers in 
the Temple’s outmost courts ? Would not this bo to them a blessing like the 
blessing of Esau, which was almost like a curse, that their dwelling should be 
away from the fatness of the earth, and away from the dew of blessing from 
above R* Or, after all, if such reasonings were inconclusive — if, however con- 

» Acts ii. 15, 16. 

* Josh. xxiv. 2. Thi apologue of the gazelle feeding among a flock of sheep, found 
in the Talmud, and attributed to Hillel, b^utifully expresses the toleration of the wiser 
and more enlightened Kabbis; but the proselytUm contemplated is, of course, that 
purchased by absolute conformity to Jewish precepts, 

* The Rabbis, to get over this starthng fact, Interpreted koosUh (“ Ethiopian 
woman ”) by Oematria, and made it mean ‘^fair of face ; *’ sinoe kotaUh = 736 — the 
Hebrew words for **fair of eyes.” 

* Similarly it was said that Akibha desomided from Sisera. 

* Zeph. ii. IL • Gen. xii. 3 ; Gal. iii 14, 

< Isa. Hi. 10. * Isa, lx. 3, 9. 

7 Gen. xxvii, 39, “Behold, without the fatness of the earth shall be thy dwelling, 
•nd without the dew of heaven from above ** (v, Kalisch, tn loc,). 
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elusive, they were still inadequate to break down that barrier of prejudice 
which was an obstacle more difficult to surmount than tlie middle wall of par- 
tition — was any argument needful, when they had heard so recently the 
comftiand of their Lord that they were to go into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creaiu/re} and the prophecy that they should be witnesses unto 
the uttermost parts of the earth P * 

Such convictions may have been in the heart of Paul long before he could 
persuade others to join in giving effect to them. It is matter of daily ex- 
perience that the amount of reasoning which ought to bo sufficient to produce, 
immediate action is often insufficient to procure even a languid assent. But 
the purpose of the Apostle was happily aided by the open-hearted candour of 
Barnabas, the intellectual freshness of the Church of Antioclu and tlio 
immense effect produced by the example of Peter, who had won even fnuri the 
Church of Jerusalem a reluctant acquiescence in the bai)ti.sm of Cornelius. 

And apart from the all but ineradicable dislike towards the heathen wlii(jli 
must, have existed in the minds of Jews and Jewish Christuins, as a legticy of 
six centuries of intolerance — even 8upx)0sing this dislike to be removed from 
within — ^yet the attempt to win over to the new faith the vast opx>osing forces 
of Judaism and heathenism without the fold might well have seemed fantastic 
and impossible. Could any but those whose hearts were lit with a z^eal which 
consumed every difficulty, and dilated with a faith to which it seemed easy to 
remove mountains, listen witliout a smile to the x>rox)osid of evangelising the 
world which was then being advanced by two poor Jews — Jews who, as Jews 
by birth, wore objects of scorn to the Gentiles, and as Jews who sat loose to 
what had come to bo regarded as the essence of Ju(j/l^n, were objects of 
detestation to Jews themselves P Is it possible to imagine two emissaries less 
likely to preach with acceptance “ to tlie Jew first, and afterwards to the 
Greek P^^ And if the acccpianco of such a mission required nothing short of 
the religious genius and ardent faith of Paul, surely nothing short of the im- 
mediat;e aid of the Holy Sx)irit of God could have given to that mission so 
grand and eternal a success. 

For even had the mission been to the Jews exclusively, tln^ difficulties Mdiicb 
it presented might well have soomod insuperable. It must utterly fail unless 
the Jew could be persuaded of two things, of which one would be most abhor- 
rent to his pride, the other most oi>po 8 ed to his convictions, and both most alien 
to his deei)est prejudices. To become a Christian ho would bo forced to admit 
that all his cherisljed conceptions of the Messiah had Inien ciirnal and erroneous, 
and that when, after awaiting His advent for twenty ciffituiios, that Lord had 
come suddenly to His Temjilo, the Jews had not only rejected but Mutually 
crucified Him, and thereby filled up the guilt which their fathers had incurred 
by shedding the blood of the Prophets. Further, he would have to acknow- 
ledge that not only his “ hereditary customs,” but even the Law — the awful 
fiery Law which ho believed to have been delivered by God Himself from the 


^ Mark xvi 15. 


» Acts I, 8. 
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shrouded summit of Sinai — was destined, in all the facts which he rej^arded as 
most distinctive, to be superseded by the loftier and more spiritual revelation 
of this crucified Messiah. Lastly, he would have to rosij^ without a mtirmur 
those exclusive privile^^^os, tliat religious haughtiness by which he avenged 
himself on the insults of his adversaries, while he regarded God as being “ a 
respecter of persons,” and himself as the special favourite of Heaven. - 

And fear would be mingled with hatred. Under certain conditions, in the 
aecrecy of Oriental seraglios, in the back- stairs intercourse of courts and 
gyTKBcea, in safe places like the harem of Abonnerig and the audience-room of 
Helen of Adiabene, with Mary of Palmyra, or Ful\da, tho wife of Saturn inus, 
or Poppma in the Golden House, ^ a Jew was glad enough to gain tho ear of an 
influential proselyte, and tho more moderate Jews were fully content in such 
cases with general conformity. They found it easy to devour widows* houses 
make long prayers. But they were well aware that every widely success- 
ful attempt to induce Gentile proselytes to practise the outward ceremonies of 
their religion would be fraught with the extromest peril to tlieir communities,^ 
and would lead in every city of the Empire to a renewal of such scenes as 
those of which Alexandria had lately been the \\itnes8. It is probable that 
they would have checked any impolitic zeal on the part of even an orthodox 
Rabbi but it filled them with fury to see it displayed by one who, as a 
schismatic, incurred a deadlier odium tlian tho most corrupted of the hetithen. 
To them a t^aul was even more hateful than a Flaccus, and Paul was all tho 
more hateful becau^ be had once been Saul. And that tliis audacious pervert 
should not only ^re,ach, but preach to the heathen ; and preach to the heathen 
a doctrine which proposed to place him on a level with the Jew; and, worse 
still, to place him on this level without any acceptance on his part of the 
cust-oms without which a Jew could hardly bo regarded as a Jew at all — this 
thought filled them with a rage which year after year was all but fatal to the 
life of Paul, as for long years together it was entirely fatiil to his happiness 
and peace.^ 

Yet even supposing these obstacles to be surmounted, supposing that the 
missionaries were successful in converting their own countrymen, and so were 
enabled, by moans of the “ Proselytes oi the Gate,” b) obtain their first point 
of contact through the synagogue with the heatlien world, might it not seem 
after all as if their difficulties ^d then first begun ? What hopes could they 
possibly entertain of making even the slightest impression on that vast welter- 
ing mass of idolatry and corruption ? Now and then, perhaps, they might win 
the heart of some gentle woman, sick to death of the cruelty and depravity of 

» Job. Antt xiU. 9, § 1 ; 11, § 3 ; 15, § 4 ; xviii. 3, § 5 ; ix. 2. § 4 ; A U. 17, § 10; 
<J. Ap. ii. 39 ; Tao. Ann. ii. 85 ; JJ. v, 5 ; Hor. Sat. 1. iv. 142 ; Dion Caaa. xxiviL l7, Ao. ; 
Juv. Sai. vi. 546. See too Derenbourg, Pate^tiWy p. 223, mp 

* As early as B.O. 139 Jews had been expelled from liome for admitting proselytes to 
the Sabbath (Mommsen, Rom, Gach. ii. 429). On the wider spread of Sabbatism even 
among heathens, see Jos. c. Ap. ii. 11, § 29. There appear to be some traces of the Jews 
taking pains annually to seonre one proselyte («ko irpocn^Avroi', Matt, xxiii 16), to twpifv the 
■alvabiUty of the Gentiles (Taylor, Pirke AbhMhy p. 86). 

* See Ifixoursus XIIL, ** Burdezu kid on Proselyteit^ 
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wliicli she was forced to bo a daily witness ; here and there, perhaps, of some 
slave, oppressed and ignorant, and eager to find a refuge from the intolerable 
indignities of ancient servitude ; — but even if they could hope for this, how 
far had Ihoy then advanced in the conversion of Heathendom, with all its 
splendid worldliness and glittering fascination P 

For to the mass of the heathen, as I have said, their very persons were 
hateful from the mere fact that they were Jews.' And so far from escaping 
this hatred, the missionaries were certain to be doubly hated as Ohristian Jews. 
For during the first century of Christianity, the ancients never condescended 
to inquire what was the distinction between a Jew and a Christian.* To them 
a Christian was only a more dangerous, a more superstitious, a more outrage- 
ously intolerable Jew, who added to the follies of the Jew the yet more inex- 
plicable folly of adoring a crucified malefactor. It is to the supposed turbulence 
of One whom he ignorantly calls Chrestus, and imagines to have been s^ill 
living, that Suetonius attributes the riots which cost the Jews their expulsion 
from Rome. The stolid endurance of agony by the Christians under persecu- 
tion woke a sort of astonished admiration ; ' but even Pliny, though his candid 
account of the Christians in Biihynia refutes his own epithets, could only call 
Christianity a distorted and outrageous superstition and Tacitus and 
Suetonius, using the substantive, only qualify it by the severer ejlithets of 
“ deadly,” “ pernicious,” and “ new.” * 

The heathen world into which, “ as lambs among wolves,” the Apostles 
were going forth, was at that moment in its worse condition. .The western 
regions, towards wliich the course of missions took its W’> ^7 were prevalently 
Greek and Roman ; but it was a conquered Greece an4 a corrupted Rome. 
It was a Greece which had lost its genius and retiuned its falsity, a Rome 
wliich had lost its simplicity and retained its coarseness. It was Greece in 
her lowest stage of seducer and parasite; it was Rome at the epoch of her 
most gorgeous gluttonies and her most gilded rottenness. The heart of the 
Roman Empire under the Caesars was “ a fen of stagnant waters.” Caesarism 
has found its modem defenders, and even a Tiberius has had his eulogists 
among the admirers of despotic power; but no dofeuco can silence the 
damning evidence of patent facts. No advocacy can silence the awful 
indictment which St. Paul writes to the inhabitants of the imperial “city. ^ If 
such things were done in the green tree, what was done in the dry P What 
was the condition of the thistles, if this was the code of the forest-trees P If 
St. John in the Apocalypse describes Rome as the harlot dity which had made 
the nations dmnk with the cup of the wine of her fornications, he usee 

^ See Excutsub XIY., ** Hatred of the Jews in Olasuoid Anti<^uity.” 

3 In Dio (Ixvii. 12—14) the Christian (?) martyr Aoilius Glabrio ia called a Jew* 

* Marc. Aurel. xi. 3 ; Mart. x. 25 ; Epiot. IHtsert. iv. 8. 

* Plin. JEp. X. 97, “ superstitionem pravam et immodicam Tao. Ann, iv. 44 , ** exitia- 
bilia superstitio Suet. Jfero. 16, “ novae et maleficae Buperititloms.** See Bxonnui XV., 
** Judgments of Early Pagan Writers on Christianity.” 

^ See Friedlander, SiUerH/etch, JRom, B. T« Denis, Id/ki Morale dam VAntiquiiL 
U. 218-236^ 
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no whit severer than that of Seneca, who speaks of Borne as a 
cesspool of iniquity;^ or than that of Jnvenal, who pictures her as a filthy 
sewer, into which have flowed the ahominablo dregs of every Achaean and 
Syrian stream.* Crushed under the ignominies inflicted on her by the 
despotism of madmen and monsters ; * corrupted by the pollntions of the 
stage, and hardened by the cruelties of the amphitheatre; swarming with 
parasites, impostors, prisoners, and the vilest slaves; without any serious 
religion; without any public education; terrorised by insolent soldiers and 
pauperised mobs, the world’s capital presents at this period a picture un- 
pardleled for shame and misery in the annals of the world. But, reduced as 
it was to torpor under the night-mare of an absolutism which it neither could 
nor would shake off, the Roman world had sought its solace in superstition, 
in sensuality, or in Stoicism. The sui)er8tition mainly consisted in the 
adoption of cunning systems of priestcraft, impassioned rituals, horrible 
expiations borrowed from the degrading mythologies of Egypt or from the 
sensual religions of Galatia and Phrygia > So rife were those, and so 
dangerous to morality and order, that long before this age the Senate had 
vainJy attempted the suppression of the rites offered to Sabazius, to Isis, and 
to Serapis.* The jingling of sistra, and the cracked voices of beardless Galli, 
were familiar in every Roman town.® The sensuality was probably more 
shameful, and more shameless, than has ever been heard of in history. And 
amid this seething corruption, it was the few alone who retained the virtue 
and simplicity of the old family life and worship. The Stoicism in which the 
greater and more .suffering spirits of the epoch — a Cromntius Cordus, a 
Thrasea Paetns, an iielvidins Priscus, an Annaeus Cornntus, a Musonius 
Rufus, a Barea Soranus — found refuge, was noble and heroic, but hard and 
unnatural. He who would estimate the reaction of man’s nobler instincts 
against the profligacy of Pagan life — be who would judge to what heights the 
Spirit of God can aid those who unconsciously seek Him, and to what deptlis 
the powers of evil can degrade their willing votaries — must bridge over the 
gulf which separates a Petronius and an Appuloius from the sweetness 
and dignity of minds naturally Christian,” like those of an Epictetus and an 
Aurelius. He who would further estimate the priceless services which 
Christianity can still render oven to souls the most naturally exalted, must 
once more compare the chill, the sadness, the painful tension, the haughty 

* Of. SaU. €<U, xxxvii. 5, **Hi XU>inam siout in sentinam confloxerunt.” 

• Juv. iiL 62 ; Tac. A m, xv. 44. 

» Cf. Tao. Arm, U. 85 ; iv. 5.5, 66 ; Suet, m S6 ; Or. FaH, ii. 497, teg. 

* Such w«Bre the taurobolies and li^oboli<» — ^hideoua blood baths. 

• Valerius Maximus (I. iii. 3) relates that when the Senate had ordered the demolition 
of a Berafteum at Home (A.U.C. 535), no workman could be induced to obey the order, 
and the Consul bad himself to burst open the door with an axe (see, too, Liv. xxxix. 
8—18 ; Cic. Jk Lcgg, ii. 8 ; Dion, Hallo, ii. 20 ; Dion <'a?s. xl. 47 ; Tort. Apol, 6 ; Adv. 
Nat. i. 10, quoted by Benan, Let Apdtru, p. 316, and for Isis worship, Appub Metam. 
xi). 

® Firmicitts Matemus, in the days of Constantine, did not think it worth while to 
re^te Greek and Roman mythology [Pe Srrort Frofame JRdig,}, but only the rites of 
Isis, Mithras, Oybele, Ao. 
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exclusivTucss, tlio cle8]vairinp^ prido of Stoicism with the wai-iuth, the glow, tlio 
radiant liope, tlie unbounded tenderness, the free natural emotion, tlio active 
charities, tJie peaceful, infinite contentment of Christianity as it shines forth 
with all its li\’ing and breathing sympathies in the Epistles of St. Paul. 

And this difference between Stoicism and Christianity is reflected in the 
lives of their disciples. While the last gennine representatives of Roman 
statesmanship and Roman virtne were tliinking it a grand thing to hold 
aloof from the flatteries into which the other senators plunged with sucii 
headlong baseness — while they wore being regarded as mod(3ls of heroism for 
such acts as rising and walking out of tho senate when some more than 
usually contemptible flattery was being proposed — while they wore thus 
eating away their own hearts in tho consciousness of an ineffectual prott'st, 
and finding it difficult to keep even their own souls from “tho contagion of 
the world’s slow stain ” — two Jews of obscure name, of no position, witliout 
rank, without wealth, without influence, without either literary, politick!, or 
military genius, without any culture but such as a Roman noble would have 
despised as useless and grotes(|ue — but mighty in the strength of a sacred 
cause, and irresistible in the zeal of a conscious inspiration — set forth 
unnoticed on the first of those journeys which wore destined to convert the 
world. For He who made aiid loved tlie world, and knew the needs of the 
world which He died to save, had sent them forth ; and if He had sent them 
forth without any apparent means for tho fulfilment of His great design, it 
was because He willed to choose “ the foolish things of the world to confound 
tho wise, and the weak things to confound the mighty, 'apd things which are 
not to bring to nought things which are, that no fle^ should glory in His 
presence.”^ 

Vast, then, as was the task before them, and hedged around by apparently 
insuperable difficulties, tho eld(;rs of tho Church of Antioch wore convinced 
that Barnabas and Saul had indeed been summoned on a Divine mission, and 
that they dared no longer delay the distinct manifl'station of the will of tho 
Spirit. They held one more special prayer and laid on tho heads of 

their two great brethren the hands of consecration, and sent them on their 
way. Already, in his vision, Paul had been predestined to be an Apostle of 
the Gentiles ; ^ henceforth, after this solomii ordination, ho receives the title 
of an Apostle in its more special significance.^ For a tim«, as in' his Epistles 
to the Thessalonians, he modestly abstains from himself adopting it; but 
when his name was vilified, when his teaching was thwarted, when his 
authority was impugned, he not only adopted it,® but rffaintained his indepen- 
dent position as a teacher, and his right to be regarded as in nowise inferior 
to the very chiefest of the Twelve. 

1 1 Cor. 1. 27, 28. 

* Acts xiii. 8, i^irTevcrain-e? . • . irpo<revfa^«i»ot. 

* Acts xxvi. 17, i^fupovfL0v6i <rc rov Aaot< kox r&y iMtv tU otk iyi> tri i.rro<rT 4 JOm» 

* Acts xiv. 4, 14 (cf. John xvii. 18 ; Heb, iii. I ). 

* Except in the few purely private lines which he wrote to Phileraon, and in the letter 
to his beloved rhilippians who needed no assertion of hia claim. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

CYPRUS. 

Ti \Syfi5 ; itaX na{iA.of itpo^eiro iciyhvpous ; *Z<po$eiTo Kod a<p6^pa fStSoiKsi. Ei 
,,yhp mtd Uav\os i^v a\k* Mpvtros . Ei yap ovk i<po$firo voLa Kaprtpia rh rovs 

KipS^POvy <p4p€ip; *EyX) yap Kai Sih. rovro avrhp 6avpd(<t> 'on (po^ovpupos koI ovx aTrAm 
(po^o{tp€PO$ hXXhi Ka\ rpfpup rovs kipBvpovs 5tA Traprhs ISpa/xf trrecpapovfxfpos Kal 
vaPTaxov Ti> K'fjpvypa (xiccipoiP, — OiiliYBOST. 0pp. X. 44, cd. Montfiiuc^jn. 

“ The travelled anibubHador of Chriat, who snatched Christianity from the hands 
of a local faction, and turned it to a uni versa! faith, whose powerful word shook all 
the gods from C\> prus to Gibraltar, wdio turned the tide of liistoiy and thought, 
giving us the organisation of Christendom for the legions of Rome, and for Zeno 
and EpicJirua, Augustine, Eckhart, and Luther.*’ — M autineau, lloura of Thought^ 
p. 88. 

“Sent forth by the Holy Spirit” — more conscious instruments, perhaps, of 
God’s will than has ever been the case before or since, and starting on a 
journey more memorable in its issues than any whicli liad over been under- 
taken by*inan — Saul and Barnabas, accompanied by their more youthful 
attendant, John Mark, started on their way. What thoughts were in their 
minds as they turned tlu^ir backs on the street Singon, where they had 
preached with such acceptance and 8ucc(*ss ? TTiere were m}Tiads of heathen 
and thousands of Jc vs in that gay voluptuous city who had not accepted 
Christianity; but the two Apostles were summoned to other work. They 
passed between the theatre and the amphitheatre,^ crossed the main thorough- 
fare of the city with its trees and statues and colonnades, piissed the Roman 
sentries who guarded the resiileneA> of the Legate of Syria in the old palace of 
the Seleucidao, crossed the bridge ov(?r the Oroiites, and leaving the grove of 
Daidine on their right upon the further bank of the river, made their way, 
through the oleanders and other tloworiiig shrubs wdiich form a gorgeous 
border to its purple rocks, along the sixUvn miles wliieh separated them from 
the port of Seleiicia. History has contemptuously obliterated from her 
annals the names of ct)untles8 kings who have sot furtli from their capitals 
for the scourge or conquest of nations at the head of armies, aud wdth all the 
pomp and circumsfanco of glorious w'ar; but centuries after those conquerors 
are in their turn forgotten whom elie still dtsigns to eonimcmurate, she will 
})reserve in the grateful memory of mankind the names of these two poor 
Jews, who started on foot, staff in hand, with little, perhaps, or nothing in 
their scrip but the few dates that suffice to satisfy the hunger of the Eastern 
traveller. 

From Antioch they might have made their way to Tarsus. But Paul had 

^ See the elaborate plans and pictures of ancient and modem Antioch in Hr. Lowing 
SU Paal^ i., pp. 92 — 95. 
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in all probability prcsacbed already in bis native Cilicia,' and as Barnabas was 
by birth a Cypriote, they bent their voyage thitherward. It was towards the 
west, towards Chittim and the Isles of ^o Gentiles, that the course of missions 
naturally tended. All land routes were more or loss dangerous and dilficult. 
Roads were, with few exceptions, bad; vehicles were cumbrous and ex- 
pensive ; robbers were numerous and insolent. But the total suppression of 
piracy by Pompey had rendered the Mediterranean safe, and in the growth 
of navigation it had become “the marriage-ring of nations,”* Along the 
eastern coast of Asia Minor the Jews had long been scattered in numbers far 
exceeding those to be found there at the present day ; and while the extension 
of the Greek language furnished an easy means of communication, the jwwer 
of Roman law, which dominated over the remotest provinces of the Empire, 
afforded the missionaries a free scope and a fair protection. Accordingly 
tliey descended the rocky stairs which led down to the port of Seleiicia,^ and 
from one of its two piers embarked on a vessel which was bound for Cyprus. 
And thus began “ the great Cliristian Odyssey.” * The Apostolic barque has 
spread lior sails ; the wind breathes low, and only aspires to bear ujion its 
wings the words of Jesus. If Rome has but too good reason to complain of 
the dregs of moral coutaminaiiou which the Syrian Orontoa poured forth to 
mingle with her yellow Tiber, on this occasion, at any rate, the Syrian river 
made ample amends by speeding on their way with its seaward current these 
messengers of peace and love. 

As they sail south-westward over the hundred miles of that blue sea which 
one of them was destined so many times to traverse-^the sea which four 
times wrecked him with its imregardful storms, and tossed him for a night 
and a day on its restless billows ; as they sit at the prow and cast their wistful 
gaze towards the hills which overshadow the scene of their future labours,— 
or, resting at the stem, not without a glance of disgust at its heathen images, 
look back on the rocky colu^ of Mount Casius, “on whicli three centuries lat-er 
smoked iho last pagan sacrificj;,”^ they must have felt a deep emotion at the 
thought tliat now for the first time the Faith, on whicli depended the hojies of 
the world, was starting fur fresh regions from its native Syria. Little dul 
St. Paul know how trying in its apjiaront failures, how terrible in its real 
liardhliips, was the future which lay bv-foro him! That future —the fire of 
the furnace in which the fine gold of his heroic spirit was t^ be purged from 
every speck of di-oss — was mercifully liidden from him, though in its broad 

' Gal. i. 21 ; Acts ix. 30 ; xi. 25. That there were churches fin Cilicia appears from 
Acts XV. 41. 

See some good remarks in Kouan, Lcs Apdtres, p. 280, teq , ; and for an exhaustive 
treatment, Herzfeld, Getich. d. jildischen Handels. 

* Polyb. V. 59. 

* Kenan, Les Aptbres^ p. 386 ; cf. St. Pavl^ p. 13, “ Oe fut la seconde po^e dn 
Chmtiani«rae. Le lac de liberiade et les barques de p€cheurs avaient foumi la premiere. 
Mainteuant un souffle plus puissant des a8x>irations vers les terres plus lointaines nous 
entraine en haute mer.** 

* El Bjebel el Akr^ “the haM moimtain” (Oheaney, EupkroL 1. S8G ; Aium. 
xxii. 14, § 8; Julian, Misi/p. 361). 
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OTiilmos he must have been but too well able to conjecture something of its 
trials. But had he foreseen aU that was before him — had he foreseen the 
scourgings, the flagellations, the stoning, the shipwrecks, ^ the incessant toil- 
ings on foot along intolerable and dangerous roads, the dangers from swollen 
rivers and rushing watercourses, the dangers from mountain brigands, the 
dangers from Jews, from Gentiles, from false Christians in city and wilder- 
ness and sea, — the frantic crowds that nearly tore him to pieces, the weary 
nights, the chill, naked, thirsty, famine-stricken days, the in(jessant wearing 
responsibility, the chronic disease and weakness, — aU the outrages, aU the 
insults, all the agitating hursts of indignation against those who put stumbling- 
blocks in the paths of the weak,® the severe imprisonments, tho incessant 
death, and aU ended by desertion, failure, loneliness, chains, condemnation, 
tlio chilly dungeon,® the nameless martyrdom — ha^i ho ff)reseen all this, could 
he have borne itP His human sinrit might indeed have shnink at all the 
efforts and the agonies which lay before him— greater probably than have ever 
faJloh to the lot of man ; yot even at this early pliase of his missionary 
career I doubt not that the hero’s heart would have boldly uttered, “ I hold 
not my life dear unto myself,” and the faith of the Christian would have 
enabled him to say, I c-an do all things through Christ that strengtheiieth me.” 

Yet to*all human judgment how ill qualified, pliysically, was tho Apostle 
for the vast and perilous work which lay before him. The strongest 
athlete m%ht weU liave quailed as be Oiouglit of the toil, the sleeplessness, 
the manual labour, the mental anxiety. Tho most imposing orator might 
have trembled at the ^icught of facing so many hostile potentates and 
raging crowds. The finest moral courage miglit have entreated to bo spared 
the combined opposition alike of false friends and furious enemies. But 
Paul was no Milo, no Demosthenes, no Scipio Africanus ; ho was pliysi- 
cally infirm, constitutionally nervous, painfully sensitive. His bodily pre- 
sence was weak, his speech despised, his mind often overwhelmed with 
with fear. Hut over tho feeble body and shrinking soul dominated a spirit 
so dauntless that be was ready all }>is life long to brave torture, to con- 
front limbs, to liaranguo tribunals, to quail as little before frowning tyrants 
as before stormy seas. He might have addressed bis ailing body in the 
words of tho great hero as be rode into the thick of battle, “Aha, you 
tremble 1 but you would tremble far more if you know whither I meant to 
take you to-day.” ^ 

Tho concurrent testimony of tradition, and the oldest attempts at ropro- 
Bontation, enable us to summon up before us tho aspect of tho man. A 
modem writer, who cannot conceal tho bitter dislike which mingles with 
his unwilling admiration, is probably not far wrong in characterising him 
as a small and ugly Jew.® You looked on a man who was buffeted by an 

* 2 Cor. xi, 23 — 83, * 2 Cor, xi. 29, rit fficaj^aXi^erat, cai otJie iyw nvpovfuu, 

* Clem, Bom. Ep. ad loc. i. 5. * Marshal Turenne. 

^ Krcn Luther described Bt. Paul as **ein armes diirres Mumdein wie uuser PhLUppas ” 

(Melanothon)* 
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angel of Satan. And yet when you spoke to him ; when the prejudice inspired 
by his look and manner had been overcome ; when, at moments of inspiring 
passion or yearning tenderness, the soul beamed out of that pale, distressful 
countenance ; when with kindling enthusiasm tho man forgot his appearance 
and his infirmity, and revealed himself in all the grandeur of his heroic force ; 
when triumxihing over weakness he scathed his enemies with terrible invective, 
or rose as it were upon the wings of prophecy to inspire with consolation the 
souls of those he loved — thou, indeed, you saw what manner of man he was. 
It was Paul seated, as it were, on sunlit heights, and pouring forth the 
glorious paean in honour of Christian love ; it was Paul withstanding Peter 
to the face because he was condemned; it was Paul doliveiing to Satan tho 
insolent offender of Coriiilh ; it was Paul exposing with sharp yet jiolished 
irony the iiiHated i)reten8ion8 of a would-he wisdom ; it was Paul rolling 
over the subtermnean plots of Judaisers tho thunders of his moral indignation; 
it was Paul blinding Elynias with tho terror of his passionate rojiroof ; it was 
Paul taking command, as it wore, of the two hundred and seventy souls in tho 
driven dismantled hulk, and by tho 8imj)le authority of natural xjro-eminence 
laying his injunctions on the centurion and tho Roman soldiers whose ca]>tivo 
ho was ; it was Paul swaying the luoh with the motion of his hand on tho 
steps of Antonia; it wiis Paul making even a Fehx tremble; it was Paul 
exchanging high courU'sios in tones of equality with governors an(\ kings ; it 
was Paul “ fighting with wild beasts at Ex)hesu3, and failing ** the lion ** 
alone at Rome. WTieu you saw him and hoax'd him, then you forgot that the 
treasure was hid in an earthen vessel; out of the^ shattered pitcher there 
blazed upon the darkness a hiddiui lamp which flashed terror upon his enemioe 
and shone like a guiding star to friends. 

So tliat, if ugliness, and fear and trembling, and ill-hoalth,' and the 
knowledge that he belonged to a hated sect, and wah preaching a des- 
j)ised foolisliiit'ss — if these were terrible drawbacks, they were yet more 
than countcrbalajKMHl by the X) 0 ,sse.ssion of unequalled gifts. Among his 
slighter outward advantages were a thorough training' in tho culture of his 
own nation, a good mastery of Greek, the knowlcdgo of a trade by whicdi 
he could 8uj)port hiiuself, and famUiaiiiy with the luibifcs of men of every class 
and nation, derived from long residence )>oi}i in Jewish and Gentile cities. As 
widower and childless, ho was nnencuinherod by any domestic ties, and could 
only suffer an individual anguish wdtliout risking those who depended on him. 
Lastly, the j)Ossessiou of the Roman ciiiztmship, though inadequate to i>rotect 
him against provincial tumults, and though he probably waived tho ax>pcal to 
it among his own countrymen, yet stood him in good stead in more tlian 
one dangerous crisis. But these would have been less than nothing without 
the possession of other and far higher gifts. Such were the astonishing 
endurance which no trials could exhaust, and which enabled the most physi- 
cally weak of the Apostles^ to become tho most ceaselessly active; the 
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higk •onrictioii thst Gk)d hftd called him to a special Apostolate ** to make 
the Gentiles obedient by word and deed ;** ^ the enthusiasm of humanity,” 
which made him ready to associate, for their souls* sake, whether with men 
who had once been thieves and drunkards, or with sweet, innocent, and gentle 
women ; * the courtesy which made him equally at home among slaves and 
among kings ; the power of style which rose or feD with the occasion, some* 
times condescending to the humblest colloquialism, sometimes rising to the 
most impassioned eloquence ; the clearness of insight which always kept one 
end in view, and sacrificed all minor points to attain it; ® the total emancipa- 
tion from that slavery to trifles which is the characteristic of small minds, 
and is ever petrifying religion into formulas, or frittering it away into cere- 
monial ; the spirit of concession ; the tact of management ; the willingness to 
bear and forbear, descend and condescend ; the tolerance of men*s prejudices ; 
the contented acceptance of less than was his due. — And there were in the 
eoul* of Paul qualities more precious for his life’s work than even these. 
Tliere was the tenderness for his converts which makes his words ever sound 
as though he were ready to break into sobs as he thinks on the one hand of 
their affection, on the other of their ingratitude ; * there was the conviction 
which makes him anticipate the very fiat of the throne of judgment,® and 
vehemently to exclaim that if an angel were to preach a different gospel it 
would be liaise ; ® there was the missionary restlessness so often found in the 
great pioneers of salvation, which drives him from city to city and continent 
to continent in the cause of God ; there was the ardent and imaginative im- 
pulse which made it theVory poetry of his life to found churches among the 
Gentiles as the first messenger of the Gh)spel of peace ; and last, but per- 
haps most important of all, there was the perfect faith, the absolute self- 
sacrifice, self -obliteration, self-annihilation, which rendered him willing, nay 
glad, to pour out his whole life as a libation — to be led in triumph from city 
to city as a slave and a captive at the chariot- wheels of Christ. 

The immense personal ascendency of St. Paul has almost effaced the recol- 
lection of the fellow-workers to whose co-operation he owed so much ; but we 
must not forget that throughout the i)erilous initiatives of this great work, he 
had Barnabas ever at his side, to guide him by Ids calm wisdom, and support 
him by bis steady dignity. Barnabas, the friend of his youth, perhaps the 
school-feIlo\f of his studies, — who had taken him by the hand ; who had drawn 
him from his obscure retirement; who had laboured with him at Antioch; 
who had been his fellow-almoner at Jerusalem — was still sharing his difficul- 
ties, and never envied*or murmured when he saw himself being gradually sub- 
jugated by the powerful individuality of a younger convert. To us Barnabas 
must always be a less memorable figure than Paul, but let us not forget that 
up to this time he had held a higher rank, and wielded a more authoritative 

» Eofflu XV. 18. • 1 Oor. Vi. 9-^U. » 1 Oor. ix. 19. 

* 1 Thesa. it 7, 11; Gal. Iv. 19; 1 Oor. iv, 16; Philsm. 10. 

® Rom. ii 16. • GaL t 8. 

L 
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influence. As a Leyite, as a prophet^ as one who for the needs of the oom. 
mnnity had cheerfully sacrificed his earthly goods, as one who enjoyed to a 
very high degree the confidence of the Apostles, Barnabas, in these early days, 
was enabled to lend to St. Paul’s conceptions a weight which they could 
hardly otherwise have won. It is only when the work has actually begun that 
Barnabas seems naturally to sink to a subordinate position. No sooner have 
tliey left Salamis than the very order of the names is altered. Sergius Paulus 
sends for ** Barnabas and Saul,” but it is Saul who instantly comes to the 
front to meet the opposition of Elymas ; it is “ Paul and his company ” who 
sail from Paphos to Perga ; it is Paul who answers the appeal to speak at 
Antioch in Pisidia j it is Paul who is stoned at Lystra ; and thenceforth, it is 
** Paul and Barnabas ” throughout the rest of the history, except in the circular 
missive from James and the Church at Jerusalem.^ 

Nor must we altogether lose sight of the younger of the three voyagers— 
John, whose surname was Mark, who went with them in the capacity of their 
minister, corresponding, porliaps, in part to our notion of a deacon.* The pre- 
sence of an active attendant, who could make all arrangements and inquiries, 
would be almost necessary to a sufferer like Paul. If Barnabas shared with 
Paul the reluctance to administer in person the rite of baptism,* we may sup- 
pose that this was one of the functions in which Mark would help them. Nor 
was it an unimportant circumstance to both of them that Mark, as the avowed 
friend and protege of Peter, would have been unlikely to share in any mission 
which did not command the entire approval of his illustrious leader. In this 
and many other ways, now as at the close of his lifef ’Pftul doubtless felt that 
Mark was, or could be, “ profitable to bim for ministry.” His nature im- 
periously demanded tlio solace of companionship ; without this he found his 
work intolerable, and himself the victim of paralysing depression.* The prin- 
ciples which ho adopted, his determination that under no circumstances would 
he be oppressive to his converts, the missionary boldness which constantly led 
him into such scenes of danger as none but a man could face, deprived him of 
that resource of female society — a sister, a wife — wliich otlier Apostles 
enjoyed, and which has been found so conducive to tho usefulness of even 
such devoted missionaries as Adoniram Judson or Charles Mackenzie. But 
Paul was a missionary of tho type which has been reproduce in Francis 
Xavier or Coleridge Patteson ; and whatever he may have been in4he past, he 
was now, at any rate, a lonely man. 

Such were the three humble Christian emissaries whose barque, bending its 
prow to the south-west, sailed towards the mountains of Cyprus, and, leaving 

I Acts xv. 25 ; and Acte xiv. 14, where Barnabas is taken for the superior deity. 

3 Acts xiii. 5, winjp^. In Luke iv. 20 the vTrrt(>4T^ k the Chaessan of the Synagogue. 
Mark, like Barnabas, may have been connected with the tribe of Levi ; on tho name 
icoAoSodoicrvXof and traditions about him, see Ewald, Oetek. vi 445. 

s 1 Oor. i. 19~ 

* 1 Thess. iii 1 ; 2 Oor. U. 13 ; Fhil. U. 19, 20 ; 3 Tim. iv. 11. It has been said that 
St. Paul *‘had a thousand friends, and loved each as his own soul, and seemed to live a 
thousand Uves in them, and to die a thousand deaths when he mu^ quit them.** 
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the lonpr promontory of Dinsretum on the right, sailed into the bay of Salamk. 
Tlie scone must have been very familiar to Barnabas. Before tliem lay the 
flourishing commercial town, conspicuous for its temple of the Salaminian 
Jupiter, which tradition assigned to Teucer, son of Telamon. Beyond the 
temple tlioro stretched away to the circle of enclosing hills a rich plain, watered 
by the abundant streams of the Pcdiacus. The site of the town, which our 
recent acquisition of the island has rendered so familiar, is now marked by a 
few ruins about four miles to the north of the modern Famagosta. The 
ancient town never entirely recovered the frightful injuries which it under- 
went, first fr<»in an insurrection of the Jews in the reign of Trajan, and aff^r- 
ai ds from an earthquake. But when the Apostles stepped ashore, upon one 
of ihe ancient piers of which the ruins are still visible, it was a busy and 
important place, and we cannot doubt that Barnabas would find many to greet 
him in his old homo. Doubtless, too, tliere would be some to whom their visit 
was peculiarly welcome, because, ever since the persecution of Stephen, Cyprus 
had been connected woth the spread of Christianity.^ 

That Barnabas had had a considerable voice in thus repaying to his native 
island the service which it had rendered to Antioch,'^ may be conjectured 
from the fact that subsequently, when he had parted from Paul, he and 
Mark once more chose it as the scene of their missionary labours. After this 
first visit, ^Psul, often as he passed in sight of it, seems never to have lauded 
there, disliking, perhajis, to huHd on other men’s foundatioas; nor does he 
allude to Cyx)rus or to other Cypriotes in any of his Epistles. Whether there 
be any tnith or not in tlte legend which says that Barn alias was martyred in 
the reign of Nero, and buried near Salamis, it is quito fitting that the church 
and grotto near it should be dedicated to him. 

But apart from any facilities which may have been derived from his 
connexion with the island, it was without doubt an excellent place to form a 
starting-point for the evangelisation of the world. One of the largest islands 
in the Mediterranean, possessed of a fertile soil, varied in physical formation, 
and within easy roach of the three great continents, it had been marked out 
by nature as a convenient centre fur extensive traffic. The trade in natural 
product8-~chiefly metals and wine — together with the fact that Augustus had 
farmed the copper-mines to Herod the Great, had atlra<*ted a large Jewish 
population.. So vjist, indeed, were their numbers, tliat in the reign of Trajan 
(A.D. 116) they rose upon the native inhabitants, under a certain Artemio, and 
slew 240,000 of them in one terrible massacre. The revolt was suppressed by 
Hadrian with awful severity, aud after iliat time no Jew might set foot upon 
the shore of Cyprus on pain of death.* 

Of their work at Salamis we are told nothing, except that “ tlioy continued 

* Acts rri. 16. * Acta xi, 20. 

• Strabo, xiv. 682 ; Tac. ff. fi. 2, 4 j Jos. AfUL xiii. JO, § 4 ; xvi. 4, § 5 ; xvii. 12, §§ 
1* 2 ; B, J. ii. 7, § 2 ; !PhUo, Leg,, p. 587 ; MUiuan, of Jetos^ iii. 111. For its ancient 
history see Meursius, Opp, iii ; for its modern condition, now so intorosiimr to us, soo 
Oeneral Cksuola's Oyprm, 
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preacliing the word of Godin the synagogaes of the Jews.”* It appears 
from this that Salamis was one of the towns where the Jews* quarter was 
sufiiciently populous to maintain several synagogues; and if the Apostles 
came in contact with the heathen at all, it would only be with proselytes. 
But the notices of this part of their journey are scant, nor is any indication 
given of the length of their stay in Cyprus. Any work among the Gentiles 
was doubtless hindered by the apotheosis of sensuality for which the island 
was noted. The contact of Greeks with Phoenicians had caused a fusion 
between the subtle voluptuousness of the Hellenic race and the more burning 
passion of the Phoenicians and other Orientals ; and the maritime population 
who touched at the island from every civilised country were ready learners in 
the school of degradation. Venus was the presiding goddess; and as she 
recei\'od from this fact her name of Cypris, so she was most ctunmonly 
alluded to in the poets as the Paphian, Amathusian, or Idalian, from her 
tcinplos in various parts of the island. She was • 

“ Idalian Aphrodite, beautiful, 

Fresh as the foam, new bathed in Paphian wells.** 

It was hitherward tliat she came as Aphrodite Anadyomene, when 

“ From the sea 

She rose and floated in her pearly sheik * 

A laughing girl** 

It was by these “ purple island sides that she first ^ * 

Fleeted a double light in air and wave." 

Yet in the Paphian tenii)le, whore no blood was offered, where her immemorial 
shrine, famous even in the days of Homer,* breathed from a hundred altars 
tlu^ odour of ixjrpctual iucense,^ and whore kings and emperors turned aside to 
do hor homage, the image wliich was eushi-iued in her adytum was no 
exquisite female figure 8culi)tured by the hand of a Phidias or a Scopes, hut 
a coarso truncated cone of white marble* — a sort of Asherah — such as might 
naturally serve as the phallic symbol of the Assy nan and Sidonian deity from 
wdiom this form of nature- worship was deiived.^ And as her temples had tlio 
right of asylum — a right which was certain to crowd their vicinity with 
criminals of every vaiioty — we might have conjecturod/apart ' from direct 
testimony, that the worship was to the last degree debasing ; that the Paphian 

* Acts xiii. 5, /ra^yycAAov. * Hom. Od. 8, 302. * • Virg. JBn, 1. 417. 

^ As it was white (to h* ayoA^ ovk av clKacratf aAAwrw ij Trvpa^(di Aruicjj) there OEtinot bd 
much doubt that it was of marble, though Maximus Tyx. luids ^ H vXi) aY»>oclTou {Dm, 
8, 8). “ Apud Cyi)rios Venus in modum umbihcl vel ut quidam volunt, MdaCt culltur ’* 

(!8erv. ad i. 724). 

* Tac. H, ii. 3 ; Strabo, xlv. 683; Athen. xv, 18. The crescent and star represented 

on coins as adorning the front of the Temple are perhaps a trace of the Plicouiclan origin 
of the worship, and of the connexion between the Paphian Venus and the Plioenicuui 
Asherah (Movers. Ph6n, 607). The sun, at Emesa, had a similar <rxvf^ (Hcrodian, 

V. 3), a sort of fiturvKioy Suir*T^$ Models of it were sold (iyoA^rtoy <nriSafiMu^* Athen. 
XV. 18). 
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divinity was no Aplirodite Ourania,' but the lowest land of Aphrodite Pan- 
domos ; that her worship was simply the prostitution of religion to the excuse 
of lusi Nor is it strange that under such circumstances there should be 
deadly opposition between the Jews and the Greek or Phcenician inhabitants, 
such as existed of old between the Jews and Canaanites. The mutual hatred 
thus engendered cnlminated in the internecine war which so soon broke out 
between the rival populations ; it may have been one of the reasons why in 
Cjrprus we road of no preaching to the heathen. 

After their residence in Salamis the throe missionaries traversed the whole 
island.® It is about a huiidrod miles in length from Salamis to New Paphos ; 
and they probably followed a main road along the coast, diverging i>o pliU'es 
like Citium, the birthplace of Zeno the Stoic ; Amathus, one of the shrmcs of 
"Venns ; and any towns where they would find the little Ghettos, whose 
coigversion to the faith was their prime object. But not one incident of their 
journey is preserved for us until they reached the town of Paphos. By thia 
name is intended, as the narrative shows, not the old and famous Paphos, the 
modem Kuklia, to which wanton pilgrimages were yearly made in honour of 
the old shrine so “ famous-infamous for many ages, but Nea-Paphos,* the 
modem BafEa, now a decayed and mouldering village, but then a bustling 
haven, and the residence of the Roman Proconsul Sergius Paulus.^ 

It does not in any way impugn the claim of Sergius Paulus to bo regarded 
as a person of intelligence that he had with him, apparently residing in his 
house, a Jewish irappstpr named Bar- Jesus, who had arrogated to himself the 
complimentary title of Elymas, the XJlemah, or Wizard.^ A notorious infidel 
like Philippe 6galit^, though in other respects a man of ability, could yet try 
to presage his fate by the sort of cnp-atigury involred in examining the 
grounds of coffee {KvKiKOfxdvrtta ; cf. Gen. xliv. 5). A belief in some personal 
Power, the arbiter of man’s destiny, above and beyond himself, is a primary 
necessity of the human mind. Uankind can never dispense with this belief, 
however superfluous, in certain casos, and for a time, it may seem to be to the 
individual. The noble Romans who had lost all firm hold on the national 
religion, felt tliemaelves driven by a kind of instinctive necessity to get sucli a 
connexion with the unseen world as could be funiif>hod tliom by the mysti(d.sm 
of Oriental quacks. A Marius had resorted to the prognostications of the 
Jewess Martha. At tliis particular epoch augurs, haruspices, Babylonians, 

' The Virgin Mary la adored by Cyimotea under the name Aphroditusa / (Lbhber, 
Cj/pruSy p. 105.) 

2 Acts xiii. 6, Si oKrfv T>fv yfjtrov «, A, B, 0, D, E. In omitting our vensiou 

follows G, H. 

* “ 'rhe dance, music, and song of tbe sacred processions of 3,000 years ago have been 
replaced by the coo-<x) 0 -vaie of the owl, and wild cries of other night-birds, and the 
piteous bark of famished dogs, left behind by no less famished masters, to roam the 
Oriental village in search of oarrion. This is the Faphus of to-day ” (Cesnola’s Cpprtu, 
p. 216). 

* See Excursus XVL, “The Proconsulate of Sergius Paulus.** 

* Benan, howevert says, “ iSlim ou sage .... mot arabe dont le pluriel est ouUma. 
XiT mot n’existe ni en hebreu ni en aram^en ; oe qui rond fort douteuse oette 6tymologie 
4*Elj^ ** (St, Paid, p. 15). Bwald thinks he was a Kabathaeaa (GeMch, vi 4^). 
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iiathematici, astrologers, loagians, sootlisayers, casters of horoscopes, fortune- 
tellers, ventriloquists, dream-interpreters,^ flocked to Rome in such multitudes# 
and acquired such vogue, as to attract the indignant notice of both satirists 
and historians. A few of them — like Apollonius of Tyana, and at a lat^r 
period, Alexander of Abonoteichos, and the cynic Peregrinus — attracted 
universal attention. There was scarcely a Roman family that did not keep or 
consult its own foreteller of the f ui uro ; and J uvenal describes the Emperor 
Tiberius as seated “with a herd of Chaldaeans” on his rock at Capri.* Nothing 
would be more natniul than that an intelligent and inquiring Roman, in the 
ennxd of the smallest of the provinces, and finding himself amid a mixed popu- 
lation, half of Phoenician origin, and devoted to strange forms of religion, 
should have amused liis leisure by inquiries into the bizarre superstitions by 
which he was surrounded.^ The prevalence of earthquakes in Cyprus would 
be likely to give to the minds of the residents that gloomy and credulous tinge 
which is often found in countries liable to such terrible inflictions ; and Now 
Paphos had been devastfited by an earthquake sufiiclently recent* to have left 
a deep impression. Perliaps from this, perhaps from oilier causes, Bar- Jesus 
had acquired unusual influence ; hut it is an additional confirmation of the 
accm-acy of St. Luke — one of those remote and incidental, and therefore 
unsuspected confirmations, which so often occur to establish the veracity of the 
sacred writers— that we find Cyprus to have been specially famous for its 
schools of religious imposture, of which one was professedly Jewish. Simon 
Magus was in all probability an inhabitant of Citium.^ There is a most 
singular passage of Pliny, which, when we combine it with his reference to a 
Sergius Panins, may be regarded as a confused echo in the mind of the Roman 
litterateur of these very events, heard from the very Proconsul about whom 
we are at present reading. Ho tells us that there were at Paphos two schools 
of soothsayers, one of which professed connexion with Moses, Jamnes, and 
Jotapes, who were Jews, and a much more recent Cyprian one.® To this 
school Bar- Jesus must have belonged, and Pliny’s allusion throws once more 
a singular light on the fidelity of the careful Evangelist/ 

The same feelings which had induced Sergius Paulas to domicile the Jewish 
sorcerer in the proconsular residence would naturally induce him to send for 
the new teachers, whose mission had evidently attracted attention by that 
loving earnestness which diflered so widely from the contemptuous neutrality 

* Juv. iii. 27. “Augur, echoenobates, medicuB, magm* ^ 

* Tac. H. r. 3 ; Hor. Sat. I. ii. 1 ; Od. 1. xi, 2 ; Juv. Sat. iii 42, 60 : vi. 543, 653, 662; 
X. 93 ; Suet. Tih. 86, 69 ; Aul. Cell. L 9 ; Jos. Anlt. viiiu 2 ; xx. 5, § 1 ; JB. .T, W. 6, § 1, 
Comjiare Matt. xxiv. 23, 24 ; Acta viiL 9 ; xvi 16 ; xix. 19 ; 2 Tim* iii 13 (y^tcl ; Rev, 
xix. 20. 

» See Jos. Antt. xx. 7, § 2. 

^ lu the reign of Augustus (Dion OaRH. liv. 23), • SuprOt p. 14fl, 

® Tac. H. V. 3. Plin. ff. JSf. xxx. 2, % “ Est «t alia factio a Mose ©t Jamn© et Jolape 
Judaeis jiendenB, sed multis millibus post Zoroastrem. TaaUo recmtiar mt Cypria,'* in 
Jamnes and Jotapes there seems to be some dim coufasiioQ of supposed Jews with th^ 
tcaditioiial %yptian magicians Jannos and Jambres (2 Tim. iii S), ^ 

^ Luke i 8, 4icpi^^ frapqxoAoudi)ic<h'i> 
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of the synagogue. But the position of soothfiayer to a Roman Proconsul-— 
even though it could only last a year^ — was too distinguished and too lucrative 
to abandon without a struggle. Elymas met tho Apostles in open controversy, 
and spared neither argument nor insult in his endeavour to persuade Sergius 
of the absurdity of the now faith. Instantly Saul — and this is the moment 
seized by the historian to tell us that he was also called by the name of Paul, 
wdiich henceforth he exclusively uses — came to tho front to bear the full force 
of the sorcerer’s opposition. A less convinced or a less conragoous man might 
well have shrunk from individual collision with a personage who evidently 
occupied a j)08ition of high consideration in the immediate household of the 
noble Roman. But to a spirit like St. Paiirs, while there could be infinite 
compassion for ignorance, infinite sympathy with infirmity, infinite tenderness 
towards penitence, there could, on the other hand, be no compromise with im- 
posture, no tolerance for cupidity, no truce with Canaan. He stood up, as it 
were, in a fiame of fire, his soul burning wnlh inspired indignation, against a 
man whoso cowardice, greed, and worthlessness he saw and wished to expose. 
Fixing on the false prophet and sorcerer that earnest gaze which was perhaps 
rendered more conspicuous by his imperfect sight,* he exclaimed, " O full of 
all guile and all villainy, thou son of the devil,* thou foe of all righteousness, 
cease, wilt thou, thy perversion of the Lord’s straight paths.” And then, 
perceiving the toTTor produced on the mind of the unmasked hypocrite by this 
bold and blighting invective, he suddenly added, “ And now, see, the Ixjrd’s 
hand is upon thoe, aiid !hou shalt be blind, not seeing the sun for a time.”* 
The denunciation instantly took effect ; the sorcerer felt in a moment that his 
impostures were annihilated, that he stood in the presence of an avenging 
justice. A mist swam before his eyes, followed by total darkness, and 
groping with outstretched hands he began to seek for some one to lead and 
guide him. 

Hor was it strange tliat a display of spiritual power so startling and so 
irresistible should produce a strong cx)nviction on the mind of the Proconsul.* 
How far his consequent belief was deep-seated or otherwise we have no evidence 
which would enable us to judge. But the silence of St. Luke would seem to 
indicai /6 that he was not baptised, and wo can hardly look on him as a deep and 
lifelong convert, since otherwise we sliould, in the rarity of great men in the 
Christian community, have as certainly heard of him in their records as we 

> Diou Cassius tells us that these senatorial appointments were koX 

(liii 13). 

* Cr. Acts xxiii. 1. 

* Possibly in allusion to his name Bar-Jesus — as though he had said, “ called the son 
of the wdvatioii of Jehovah, but really the son of the devil, and the enemy of ail 
righteousness.” For 6ia^6Xos cf. Johnviii. 44. The rootling of the Peshito 

“ son of a wound ” or “son of a name,” is hard to account for, unless it be by euphemism 
(Castell, Syr. a v.). 

* Acts xiii. 11, axpi Kftipov, literally, “ until an opportunity,” or, as we should say, “ for 
the present.” “Soiehat Apostolus, sui memor exempli, de tenebris oculorum, mentis 
posse rosui'gere ad lucem ; ” Bed©, -following the hint of St. Chrysostom that w 

rb oAA' iirtOTp^^Kroc. 

* Acts xiii. 
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hoar of the very few who at this period — like Flavins Clemons of Flavia Dorai- 
tilJa — ^joined the Church from the ranks of the noble or the mighty. 

The question has been often asked why it is at this point in the narrative 
that the name Saul is hnally replaced by the name PanL^ The old answer 
supplied by St. Jerome, that be took the name as a trophy of his conversion of 
Sergius Paiilus, has long and deservedly been abandoned ; tliere would have 
been in it an element of vulgarity impossible to St, Panl, Nor is there any- 
thing to urge in favour of the fancy that he took the name as a token of’ 
his humility, to signify that he was “ the least of the Apostles,”* It is much 
more probable that he bad either possessed from tho first an alternative 
name for facility of intercourse among the heathen, or that this Roman 
designation may point to his possession of tho Roman franchise, and perhaps 
to some bond of association between his father or grandfather and the 
^milian family, who bore the cognomen of Panlus. If ho adopted the name 
on the present occasion it may have been because it was to a slight extent 
alliterative with his Hebrew name Shaul, which would, in its Grecised form, 
be represented by Saidos ; but that was a form which he could not use 
in intercourse with the Greeks, owing to the fact that the word in Greek 
would be a sort of slang term for “ uppish,” or wanton. The mere changing ♦ 
of his name was so little iiTinsual that it had boon from the earliest ages 
a custom among his country men, Joseph had l>oon known to the *Egyptian8 
as Zaphnath Paancah; Daniel to the Assyrians as Bolteshaz74ir ; Hadassah to 
the Persians as Esther; Jesus, Tlillel, Onias, JosepJ^, ’5arx>ho to the Greeks 
as Jason, Pollio, Menelas, Hegosippus, and Trypbo. When not assonant the 
name was sometimes a translation, as Peter is of ^Cephas, and Didymns 
of Tlioinas. Sometimes, however, this name for use among the Gentiles was 
duo to accidental relations, as when Josephus took the praenomem of Flavius 
in honour of Vespasian. Of this we have other instances, in the Acts of the 
Apostles, in the persons of John and Joses, who were known by the Latin 
designations of Marcus and Justus. In Paul’s case, however, as ancient 
Christian writers have pointed out, the change of name marks also a t/)tal 
change in aU the conditions of his life. “ Paul suffers what Saul had inflicbnl ; 
Saul stoned, and Paul was stoned ; Saul intlictcd scourgings on Christians, 
and Paul five times received forty etrqjes save one ; Saul hunted the Church 
of God, Paul was let down in a basket ; Saul hound, Paul was bound,”* 

^ “ A primo eccle.siae spolio Proc. Rerg. Paulo victoriae auae trojihaea retxiHt, ercxitqna 
vexillum iit PauluH a Saulo vocaretur ” (Jer. ad Philan. 1). In the TU(k)th Jeghn the 
name is connected with Wot **be worlred.’* If so, both words being passive particitdes, 
the diange would bo like a change from ‘‘sought” to “wrought}” and I cannot help 
thinking that the true ex])lanation may lie here. Heinrichs explains XauXoc Si, & koI 
llavA<K “ der auch, m wie dcr Proccmsvl^ ebenfalls I^aiilus hiess.” 

^ PauluB. a contraction of Pauxillus, means “least.” “Panlus eniin ^wirvus” (Aug. 
iSerm. clxix.). “ Non ob aliud, quantum mihi videtur hoc nomen elegit nisi- ut se osten- 
deret tamqiiam rainiinum Apostolorum” (Aug. De Spir. et i>it..xii.). With his usual 
e^berancehf fancy he contrasts the “little” Saul of Benjamin, with the tall persecuting 
king. Butin Corif. viii. 4 he leans to the other theory, “Ipse minimus Apostolorum 
tuorum, Ac. . . . Paulua vocari am&vit ob tam magnae insigne viotoriae,” 

* Ap. .Vug. Appatd. Serm. 20-1. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

ANTIOOH IN PISIBIA. 

•* Respondebit tibi Erangelica tuba, Doctor Gentium, vas aureum in toto orbe 
resplendens/' — J ee. Adv. Felag. Dial, iii., p. 646. 

Having now traversed Cyprus, “ Paul and bis company” — to use the expres- 
sion by which St. Luke so briefly intimates that the whole force of the 
mission was now identified with one man — ^weighed anchor from Paphos for 
Perga in Pamphylia. Whether they chose Perga as their destination in 
accordance with any preconceived plan, or whether it was a part of “ God’s 
unseen Providence by men nicknamed chance,” we do not know. It was not 
easy for an ancient traveller to go exactly in what direction he liked, and ho 
was obliged, in the circumscribed navigation of those days, to be guided in his 
mo^^emonts by the accident of finding vessels which were bound for particular 
ports.^ Now between Paphos, the political capital of Cyprus, and Perga, the 
capital of Pamphylia, there was in that day a constant intercourse, as would 
probably still bo the case between Sataha and the western port of Cyprus but 
for the dangerous character of the now neglected harbour of Baffa. For Perga 
then, the missionaries embarked. They sailed into the deep bight of 
Attaleia, fi&id up the broad, and in those days navigable, stream of the Oestrus, 
and anchored under the cliffs, which were crowned by the acropolis of the 
bright Greek city and^ the marble pillars of its celebrated Temple of 
Artemis. 

But at Perga they; made no stay, and their visit was only marked by 
a single but disheartening incident. This was the desertion by John Mark of 
the mission cause; separating from them, he returned to Jerusalem.” The 
causes which led him thus to look back after he had put his hand to the 
plough are not mentioned, but it is evident that to the ardent soul of Paul, at 
any rate, they appeared blameworthy, for we shall see tliat he subsequently 
refused the companionship of one who had shown such deficient resolution.^ 
It is, however, but too easy to conjecture the mixed motives by which 
Mark was actuated. He was young. The novelty of the work had worn off. 
Its hardships, even under the favourable circumstances in C\q)rus, had not 
been slight. His mother was at Jerusalem, perhaps alone, perhaps exposed to 
persecution. It may be, too, that the young man saw and resented the growing 
ascendency of Paul over his cousin Barnabas. And besides all this, Mark, 
bred uj) in the very bosom of the Church at Jerusalem, may have felt serious 
misgivings about the tendency of that liberal theology, that broad 
universalism of proffered admission into the Church, which seemed to throw 
into the background the immemorial sanctity, not only of the oral but even of 
the written Law. Such may have been the yearnings, the misgivings, 
the half -unconscious jealousies and resentments which Med his mind, and 

> See the chapter on ancient inodes of travel in FriedUinder« SiUengesch, Uomi, 

* Ants zv. 
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wlmtever may have boon the qualms of conscience wLdch miglit otherwise 
have troubled his desertion of the sacred task* these excuses and arguments 
for doing so must have met with a powerful ally in the circumBtances which 
were evidently before them. 

For as Mark gazed on the mighty chain of Taurus, and remembered that 
they were now about to penetrate countries of shifting languages, of unsettled 
government, of semi-barbarous populations, of strangely mingled worships, 
the brigand fastnesses of Pamphylians, Selgenses, Pisidians, Lycaonians, 
Isauriaiis, Ciliciana, Cliti, Homodanonses,^ he may not have been sorry to 
conceal dislike to the task on which he had entered under the plea of 
filial duty. At the time his defection must have been to Paul, even more 
than to Barnabas, a positive misfortune. Barnabas, though he clung to his 
friend and fellow-labourer with entire whole-heartedness, must yet have 
missed the genial brightness, the grapliic utterance, the quick spirit of 
observation with which his cousin relieved the sombre absorption of Paul in 
his immediate purpose ; and Paul, who ever loved the personal services of 
younger companions, must have been a little embittered, as daily worries 
became more trj-iug in the absence of a vigorous comrade. There must have 
been in his heart a feeling of indignation against one who forsook them at 
the very moment when he could least bo replaced, and when the difficulties ’ 
which he could so greatly have lightened began to assume their most formid- 
able shape. 

So Mark left them, and the Apostles at once made their way towards the 
interior. Although we are not told of any 8ynagof,ae*at Perga, yet, since 
they preached there on their return journey, there must have been some 
special reason for their now ] oaring the place. This nmsou lias been found in 
the probability that tlicy reached the town towards the middle of spring,* 
when the entire population of the cities on the plain and sea-coast are in the 
habit of moving inland to the yailahs, or, as they would bo called in Switzer- 
land, “ alps,^' or mountain pastures, which enable thorn to escape the fierce 
and malarious heat of the lower regions.^ It would be useless to preach in 
Perga at the very time tliat its main pojiulation were deserting it ; and any of 
the numerous caravans or family-migrations, which were filling (lie roads and 
passes with mules and camels and liords of catilo, would furnish the Apostles 
with company and protection. Without such escort it woiild have been im- 
prudent, if not impossible, for them to makf5 their way by those dangerous 
roads where it is probable that the snow-drifts still biy in many places, and 
they might often find the bridges shattered and sweptraway by the sudden 
spates of rushing streams. 

The few modem travellers who have visited these parte of Asia Minor 

* Strabo, xii. 6, 7. See Lewin, i 130, sqq, 

2 Con. andllowson, i. 177, who quote Spratt and Forbes, Travds in Lycia, U 48, 242, 
248; Fellowes, 238. 

^ A strildng deacri])tion of such a migration among the Kirghiz Tartars may be found 
In Mr. Atkinson^ ti Tiavela, 
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have furnitilied us with minute and picturesque description® of the abrupt 
stone-paved ascents; the sarcophagi and sculptured tombs among the pro- 
jecting rocks ; the narrowing valleys through which the rivers descend, and 
over wliich frown precipices perforated with many caves ; the sudden bursts 
of magnificent prospect in which you gaze “from the rocky steps of the 
throne of winter npon the rich and verdant plain of summer, with the 
blue sea in the distance;” the constant changes of climate; the zones of 
vegetation tlirmigh whi<;h the traveller asceiulH ; the gleam of numberless 
cascades caught licro and there amid the dark pine groves tliat clothe the 
lower slopes ; the thickets of pomegranate and oleander that mantle the river- 
beds; the wiki flowers that enamel tlie grass with their rich inlay; the 
countless flocks of cattle grazing over pastures whose interminable expanses 
are only broken by tlie goat’s-hair huts of the shepherd, made to this day of 
the same material as that by the manufacture of whicli St Paul earned his 
daily bread. And when the traveller has emerged on the vast central plateau 
of Asia Minor they describe the encluinting beauty of the fresh and salt water 
lakes by which the road often runs for miles ; the tortoises that snn them- 
selves in the shallow pools ; the fliglits of wild swans whi<*h now fill the aii 
with rushing 'wings, and now “ ruillo their pure cold plumes ” upon the 
waters; the storks that stand for hours patiently fishing in tlio swampy pools. 
Such must have boeu the sights which evcr\ where greeted the eyes of Paul 
and Barn^as as they made their way from Perga to tlie Pisidiau Antioch. 
They would have filled a modern missionary with rapture, and the feelings of 
gratitude aud adoratipu with whicdi a Martyn oraHober would have “ climbed 
by tliese siuihcams to tno Father of Lights ” would Inive gone far to help 
them iu the euduranco of their hai*d and perilous joui’iioys. Mungo Park, in 
A touching passage, luis described how his soul, fainting within him to the 
very point of death, was rerived by seeing amid the scant herbage of the 
desert a single tuft of emerald moss, with its delicate filaments and amber 
spores; and the journals of those whose feet iu recent days have been 
beautiful upon the moimtains over which they carried the message of peace, 
abound in passages delightfuliy descriptive of tlie scenes through which they 
passed, and which they regarded as aisle aCnw aisle in tlie magnificent temple 
of the one true Go<L But, as we have already noticed, of no such feeling is 
there a single trace in the writings of the Apostle or of his historian. The 
love of natural scehory, which to modems is a source of delight so continuous 
and so intense, was little known to the ancients in general, and in spite 
of a few poetic exceoiions, was known perhaps to the Semites of that age 
least of all.^ How often did Paul climb the mountiiin passes of the Taurus ; 
how often had he seen Olymjnis 

“ Soaring enow-dad through its native aky 
how often had he passed on foot by “ the great rivers that move like God’s 

^ St. Paul was eminently a homo daideriorum ; a man who, like all the beat Jews, 
lived in the hopes of the future (£om. viii. 24 ; xv, 4 ; Tit. ii. 13, ko*). 
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eternity ; ’’ how often had hu barque farrowed the blue waters of the iEgein, 
Among those 

“ Sprinkled isles, 

Lily on lily, which o’erlace the sea, 

And laugh their pride when the light wave lisps Greece!** 

But all these scenes of glory and loveliness left no impression upon his mind, 
or have at least left no trace upon his page.^ We might pity the loss which 
he thus sufEered, and regret the ineffectualness of a source of consolation 
which would otherwise have been ever at hand, were it not that to St. Paul 
such consolations were needless. The soul that lived in heaven,* the thoughts 
which were full of immortality, the conviction that the Lord was at hand, the 
yearning for the souls for which Christ died — made up to him for all besides. 
God would have granted all other consolations had he needed them ; but the 
6tei)s which were ever on the golden streets of the New Jerusalem trod heed- 
lessly over the volcanic soil of a world treasured up with the stores of fire wliich 
should hereafter reduce it to aslios.* Tlie goblet which was full of the now 
wine of the kingdom of heaven bad no room in it for the fruit of the vine of 
even those earthly pleasures which aro of all others the most mnocent, the 
most universal, and the most blest. 

Nor must we fail to see that there was an advantage as well as a disadvan- 
tage in this absorption. If St. Paul never alludes to the transcendent beauties 
of the lands through which he travelled, so noiLhor does one word escape him 
about tho recurrent annoyances, the perpetual mii^pr discomforts and vex- 
ations of travel. The journals of modern wanderers tell us of the drenching 
rains, the glaring heats, the terrible fatigues, the incessant publicity, the stings 
of insects, the blinding storms of dust, the trying changes of season, the 
scarcity and badness of pn)\ibious. But to Paul all these trivial burdens, 
which often, nevertheless, require more heroism for their patient endurance 
thjui thuBe more serious perils which summon up all our fortitude for their 
conquest or resist auce, were as nothing. He felt the tedium and the miseries 
of travel as little Jis ho cared for its rewards. All tliese things had no bearing 
on his main purpose; they belonged to the indifferent thiiigs of life. 

And so the Apostles made their way up the valley of tlio Cestrus, passed 
along tho eastern shore of the large and beautiful lake Eyerdir, and ^ter a 
journey of some forty leagues, which probably occupied about a week, they 
arrived at the flourishing commercial toAvn of Antioch in Pisidia, or Anti(Kdiia 
Oiesarea. We learn from Strabo that it had been founded by the Magnetos, 
re-founded by SeJeucus, and subsequently made a Homan colony, with free 
municipal government, by Augustus. The centrality of its positiou on roads 


> There are some excellent remarks on this subject in FriedlMnder, SitUsngtKh* Romi^ 
vii. 5, 3. He chows that the ancients rather noticed details than general effects. !!^ey 
never allude to tvilight colours, or the blue of distant hills, or aerial perspective. 
Landscape painting, the culture of exotic plants, and tho poetry of natural history havt 
developed those feelings in the modmis (Hnmboldt’f Cornnott^ ii.L 
s Piul. iii, 20 ; Ei h. ii. 0, kc. ■ 2 Pet. Ui 7. 
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wMch oommnnicated Bouthwarda with Perga and Attaleia, westwards with 
Apamea, northwards with the g^oat towns of Galatia, and eastwards with 
looninm and the Oilician ^ates, made it a great commercial emporium for the 
trade of Asia Minor in wood, oil, skins, goat’s hair, and Angola wool. Its 
true position — for it had long been confused with Ak-sher, the ancient Philo- 
melium — was discovered by Mr. Amndell in 1833.^ Cons]>)cuou8 among its 
ruins are the remains of a noble aqueduct, which shows its former im|K)rtance. 
Its coins are chiefly remarkable for the prominence given on the one hand to 
its colonial privileges, and on the other to its very ancient worship of the moon 
as a masculine divinity nndor the title of Men Archaios. Tliis worship had in 
former days been very flourishing, and the temple of Men had been thronged 
with Hieroduli, who lived on its estates and revenues. Strabo tells us that, 
some seventy years before this time, on the death of King Ampitas, to whom 
Pisjdia had been assigned by Mark Antony, this temple had been abolished ; 
but though the worship may have been entirely shorn of its ancient splendour, 
it probably still lingered among the ignorant and aboriginal population. 

But the message of the Apostles was not in the first instance addressed to 
the native Pisidians, nor to the Groelcs, who formed the second stratum of the 
population, nor to the Romans, who were the latest occupants, but primarily to 
the Jewsjwho had come thither with the stream of Latin immigration, which 
secured them equal privileges with the other inhabitants. Doubtless the first 
care of the Apostles — and this was the work in which Mark might have been 
specially useful — wf& t^ repair to the “ strangers’ rooms ” attached to the 
synagogue, and then to find convenient lodgings in the Jews’ quarter, and to 
provide means of securing a sale for the cilicium, by the weaving of which 
Paul honourably lived. The trade only occupied his hands, without interrupt- 
ing either his meditations or his speech, and we may reasonably suppose that 
not a few of the converts who loved him best, wore won rather by the teach- 
ing and conversations of the quiet rooms whore he sat busily at work, than by 
the more tumultuous and interrupted harangues in the public synagogues. 

But the mission of Paul and Barnabas was not meant for the few alone. 
They always made a point of visiting the s) nagogue on the Sabbath Day, and 
seizing any opportunity that offered itself to address tlie congregation. The 
visit to Aniioch i^ Pisidia is rendered interesting by the scenes which led to 
the first sermon of St. Paul of which the record has been preserved. 

The town possessed but a single synagogue, which must, therefore, have 
been a large one. The arrangements were no doubt almost identical with 
those which exist in the present day throughout the East. As they entered 
the low, square, unadorned building, differing from Gontilo places of worship 
by its total absence of interior sculpture, they would see on one side the lattice- 
work partition, behind which sat a crowd of veiled and silent women. In front 
of these wonld be the reader’s desk, and in its immediate neighbourhood, 

^ It is near the iniignificant modem town of Jalobatz, and Its Identity is rendered 
oertain by coins and inscriptions. (See Amndell, Asia Minor, ch. xii ; Hamiltoa, 
M€S€aTches m Asia Minor, 1., oh. »vii. ; in Oon. and Hows. L 182.) 
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facing the rest of the oongregaiion, those chief seats which Rabbis and 
Pharisees were so eager to secure. The Kihleht or sacred direction towards 
which all prayer was ojfferod, was Jerusalem; and on that side would be the 
curtain, behind which was the ark containing the sacred rolls.' Paob m a 
former Sanhedriftfc, and Barnabas, as a Lovite, and both of thorn as men of 
superior Jewish education, might fairly have claimed to sit in the chairs or 
benches sot apart for the elders. But perhaps iliey had been told what their 
Lord had said on the subject, and took ilicir seats among the ordinary wor- 
shippers.* 

JEach as he entered covered his head with ))is f.aUith, and the prayers 
began. They were read by tlio ShcJuich or “ apostle (*f tljo congn^gation,® who 
stood among the standing congregation. The language employed was pro- 
bably Greek. Hebrew had long boon to the Jews a learned hinguage, under- 
stood only by the few, and in remote places, like Antioch of Pisidia, known 
possibly to only one or two. In spite of the stiff conservatism of a few 
Rabbis, the Jews as a nation had the good sense to see that it would bo useless 
to utter prayers unless they were “ nnderstanded of the i)oople.’’* After the 
prayers followed the First Lesson, or Parashah, and this, owing to the sanctity ^ 
which the Jews attAclied to the very sounds and letters of Scrij)tnre, was read 
in Hebrew, but was translated or paraphrased verse by verse by the Meturge* 
man^ or interpreter. Tlie Chazzdn,/or clerk of the synagogne, took the | 
Thorah-roM from the ark, and handed it to the reader.* By the side of the 
reader stood the interpreter, iinlesi^ ne performed that function for himself, ae 
could bo easily done, since the Septuagint version w»s now universally dis- 
seminated. After the Paraaluikf was read the short Haphtarah, or what we 
should call the Second Lesson, from the Prophets, the translation into the 
vernacular being given at the end of every three verses. Aftor this followed 
the Midrash, the ex[»o.sifion or sermon. It was not delivered by one set 
minister, but, as at the present day any distinguished stranger who happens 
to be present is asked by way of compliment to roiul the Thor ah, so in those 
days the Posh ha-Kenessch might ask any one to preacli who soomed likely to 
do so with profit to the worshippers.^ 

Accordingly on this occasion when the Haphtarah and Parasihah were 
ended, the Batlanhn — the “men of leisure** who managed the affairs of 
the synagogue, and corresponded to our churchwardens — sent the Chazzdn 
to ask the strangers if they had any word of exhortation to the people. 
Some rumour that they wore preachers of a new and remarkable doctrine 
must already have spread in the little Jewish comnninity, and it was evidently 

' TO'n. 

’ Matt, xxiil. 6, wpmroKoBeSpiat, Pliilo makes frequent all osionB to the order and 

arrangements of synagogue-worship at this period. 

* n’*?'©. * Perackdth, f . 8, 1 ; Sota, t 21, 1. 

* vpotX0iiiv ii o wpetr^vraTOT Twr Soy fidxuty e/tweipSTarot fitaArfyctat (PhUo, Quod OMfL 

Proh» 12). Br. Frankl, in his Jewi in the Eak, tells us that he was constantly called 
iip<m to perform this function. Pull details of synagogue worship mnj be found in 
Maimonides, Jad Haehezedea {ffileh TepkU, viii. 10^12), and t. t. Maphtarah and 
Siputgogue In Kitto’s Ggclopcedia, by Dr. Glnsburg. 
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expoeied that they would be called upon. Paul instantly accepted the invi- 
tation.^ Usually a Jewish preacher sat down during the delivery of his 
sermon,* as is freely done by Roman Catholics abroad ; but Paul, instead of 
going to the pulpit, seems merely to have risen in liis place, and with uplifted 
arm and beckoning finger * — in the attitude of one who, however much he 
may sometimes have been oppressed by nervous hesitancy, is proved by the 
addresses wliich have been preserved to us, to have been in moments of 
emotion and excitement a bold orator — he spoke to the expectant throng. 

The sermon in most instances, as in the case of our Lord’s address at 
Nazareth, would naturally take the form of a Midrash on what the congre- 
gation had just heard in one or other of the two lessons. Such seems to 
have been the line taken by St. Paul in this his first recorded sermon. The 
occurrence of tw’o words in this brief address, of which one is a most nn- 
nsual form,* and the other is employed in a most unusual meaning,® 
and the fact that these two words are found respectively in the first of 
Deuteronomy and the first of Isaiah, combined with the circumstance that 
the historical part of St. Paul’s sermon turns on the subject alluded to in 
the first of these chapters, and the promise of free remission is directly 
suggested by the other, would make it extremely probable that those were 
the two chapters which he had just heard road. Bds sermon in fact, or rather 
the heads of it, which can alone be given in the brief summary of St. Luke,® 
is exactly the kind of masterly combination and application of these two 
Scripture lessons of %h«^day which we should expect from such a preacher. 
And when turning to the Jewish Lectionary, and bearing in mind its ex- 
treme antiquity, we find that those two very lessons are combined as the 
Pwrashah and HajpMarah of the same Sabbath, we see an almost convincing 
proof that those were the two lessons which had been read on that Sabbath 
Day in the synagogue of Antioch more than 1,800 years agoJ Here again 
we find another minute and most unsuspected trace of the close faithfulness 
of St. Luke’s narrative, as well as an incidental proof that St. Paul spoke 
in Greek, The latter point, however, hardly needs proof. Greek was at 
that time the language of the civilised world to an extent far greater than 

' We can, hardly imagine that he showed the feigned reluctance inculcated by the 
rabbis (BerachSih, ^ 1). 

® Luke iv. 20. • Of. Acts xii. 17 ; xxi. 40 ; xxvi. 1. 

* Acts xiiL, 18, iTpo^o<f>6pYi<rtv (A O, E), “carried them as a man carries his little son.” 
LXX., Dent. 1. 31; cLEx. xix. 4; Isa. Ixiii. 9; Am. ii. 10, Ac. He is not here 
reproaching them, but only speaking of God’s mercy to thorn. The word also occurs in 
2 Maco. vii. 27. 

^ Acts xiiL 17, v\|f«<reK, in the sense of “he brought them up” (Isa. i. 2) ; whereas 
elsewhere it means “elevated” or “raised up” (Luke i. 52; 2 Cor. xi. 7). In verse 19 
he uses KanKkrt^v6fiincrrv (M, A B, 0, D, E, Q, H, &c.) in the rare sense of “ divided as 
an inheritance” (where our text follows the correction, KartKKrjpoBorrjarev), as in Dent. L 38. 

® It should not be forgotten that no single a<l(lre88 of St. I’aul in the Acts would take 
more than five minutes in delivery. 

7 They are read on the Sabbath which, from the first word of the chapter in Isaiah, is 
called the Sabbath Hemm* In the present list of Jewish lessons, Deut. i. — iii. 22 and 
Isa. i. 1 — 22, stand forty-fourth in omer under the Masoretio title of Dnai. This brilliant 
oonjeoture is due to Benarel. 
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Frencli k the common language of the Continent. It is quite certain that 
all the Jews would have understood it; it is very doubtful whether more 
ihfiTi a few of them would have understood the Pisidian dialect ; it is to the 
last degree improbable that Paul knew anything of Pisidian ; and that he 
suddenly acquired it by the gift of tongues, can only be regarded as an 
exploded fancy due to an erroneous interprefation. 

St. Paul’s sermon is not only interesting as a sign of the more or less 
extemporaneous tact with which he utilised the scriptural impressions which 
were last and freshest in the minds of his audience, but far more as a 
specimen of the facts and arguments which he urged in his first addresses 
to mixed congregations of Jews and Pro8el3rtos. The numerous and exclu- 
sively Pauline expressions ^ in which it abounds, show that either notes of it 
must have been preserved by some Antiochene Christian, or that he must 
himself have furnished an outline of it to St. Luko.^ It is further important 
as an indication that even at this early period of his career Paul had been led 
by the Spirit of God, if not to the full corapreheasion, at least to the germ, 
of those truths which he afterwards developed with such magnificent force 
and overwhelming earnestness. The doctrine of justification by faith, and of 
the inutility of the works of the law to procure remission of sms, lie clearly ^ 
involved in this brief but striking sermon, which also gives us some insight 
into Paul’s method of applying Scripture ; into his adoption of the current 
chronology of his nation ; ^ and, lastly, into the effects which had been pro- 

' See (in the Greek) Acts xiii. 25 compared with xx. 24, i^Tim, Iv, 7 ; 26 with xx. 82 ; 
27 with xxiv. 21 ; 39 with Rom. vi. 7 ; 39 with Rom, v. 9, Gal. iii, 11, and others, in 
Alford’s references. Compare, too, the thoughts and expressions of 33, 34 with Bom. i. 4, 
vi. 9 ; and 39 with Rom, nii, 3, Gal. iii. 11. * 

3 Perhaps a better hypothesis is that in general outline the throe main sections of it 
(Acts xiii. 16—22, 23 — 31, 32 — 41) may have been often rei)eated. (Ewal^ vi. 653.) 

* For instance, in verse 20 he makes the period of the Judges last 450 years. It is 
true that here the best uncial MSS. transpose the «Tfcri rrrpaxocrtoit Koi wevr^Kovra to the 
previous verse (m, A, R, C, and the Oox>tic, Sahidic, and Armenian versions). But this 
18 exactly one of the instances in which the “paradiplomatic” evidence entirely outweigh* 
that of the MSS. For the reading of the text is found in E, G, H, and many other 
MSS. ; and while we see an obvious reason why it should have been altered, we see none 
why the other reading should have been tanipere<l with. The case stands thus. The 
clironology which gives a period of 450 years to the Judges is in direct contnuiiction to 
1 Kings vi. 1, which makes the fourth year of Solomon’s rei^ fall in the 480th year 
after the Exodus. "WTiy, then, do modem ©(btors adopt It in spite the oldest 
uncials? Not, as Bishop Wordsworth says, out of ** arbitrary capnce,” or “to gratify 
a morbid appetite of scepticism by contradictious invented by itself, and imputed 
to Holy Writ,” or “an inordinate love of discovering discrey>ancies in Holy &crij>- 
ture ; ” but for reasons, of which he must surely have been awaro—viz., because 
(1) the same erroneous chronology is also found in Josephu^ (J^nW. viii 8, § 1, and 
potentially in xx. 10, § 1), and is, therefore, obviously the current one among the 
J ews ; and was current (2) because it is the exact pericKi given by additum of 
the vctgue and often synchronous periods given in the Book of Ju^es itself And (8) even 
if we accept the corrected reading — which can only be done in the t^th of the rule, 
“Facilion lectioni praestat aroua” — we only oroato fresh clironolorioal difficttltiea. 
On such subjects the knowledge of St. Paul and the Apostles never professes to bo more 
than the knowledge of their time. To attribute to them a miniculous superiority to the 
notions of their day in subjects within the reach of man’s unaided research, is an error 
which all the greatest modem theologians have rightly repudiated as pregnant irith 
mischief. Similarly, in verse 33, tr vf wpdrf though only found in 1>, Is ua- 
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duced upon his mind by ihd speeches he had heard from Si Peter and from 
Si. Stephen, From the latter of these he borrows his use of what may be 
called the historic method; from the former, the remarkable Messianic 
ar^mont for the Itesurrection which he founds on a passage in the Second 
Fsalm.^ 

Beginning with a courteous address to the Jews and Proselytes, and 
bosiioaking their earnest attention, he touched first on that prondence of God 
in the history of Israel of which they had just been reinijided in the Haphtaralu 
Ho had chosen them, had nurtured them in Egypt, had (hdivorod them from its 
bondage, had carried them like a nursing fatli^r in llie wilderness, had driven 
out Rovon nations of Canaan before them, had governed them by judges for 
450 years, and then for forty years, as tradition said, had grantefl them for 
their king one whom — with an allusion to his own name and tribe which is 
inimitably natural — he calls “Saul, the son of Kish, of the tribe of 
Beftjamin.’’ Then fusing tliroe separate passages of scriptural encomium on 
David into one general quotation (13-22) ho announces the central tnith which 
it was his mission to preach : that, of David^s seed, God had raised up accord- 
ing to His promise One who, as His very name signified, was a Saviour, and to 
whom the great acknowledged propliet, John the Baptist, had home direct 
witness. It was true that the rulers of Jerusalem — and on this painful side of 
the subject he dwells but lightly — had, less from deliberate wickedness than 
from ignorance, put Him to death, thereby fulfilling the direct prophecies of 
Scripture. But — ^and this was the great fact on which he rebed to remove the 
terrible offence of the Cross— God had eaised Him from the dead (23-31). 
This was an historic objective fact, to which, as a fact tested by their living 
senses, many could bear witness. And lest they should hesitate about this 
testimony, he proceeded to show that it was in accordance with all those pro- 
phecies which had been for centuries the most iiispiriug part of their nation’s 
faith. The Resurrection to which they testified was the highest fulfilment of 
the Psalm in which God had addressed David as His son. And there were 
two special passages which foreshadowed this great truth. One was in Isaiah, 
where the Prophet had promised to God’s true children the holy, the sure, 
mercies of David; the other was that on which St. Peter had dwelt in his 
speech at Pentecost — the con fitleiit hope exprtvssed in that Aflchtaiu or “ Golden 
Psalm ” — that God would not leave his soul in ludl, or suffer His holy one to 
see corruption. More must have been involved in tliat yearning conviction 
than could possibly affect David himself. Ho bad died, ho liad sc^en corrup- 
tion ; but He of tbe'^ seed of Darid whom God had raised — of Him alone was 
it true that His soul was not left in the unseen world, and His flesh had not 
seen corruption. What they had to preach, then, was forgiveness of sins 


doubtedly the right reading, as against icvWpy, which is found in M and the other uncials, 
which is simply a correction, because the quotation is from Tsalm ii. 7 ; and it was over- 
looked that among the Jews in St. Paul’s time the Second Psalm was regarded as the 
Purst, the First being “ an introduction to the Psalter.” 

> OompsM Acts xiii. 8&— J7 with St. Peter’s speech in Acts it 27. 

8 * 
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throit xh Him. In tlio Mosaic Law — and once more Paul touched but Kgbily, 
and iii language least likely to cause offence, upon this dangerous ground — 
remission of sins was not to be found ; but there was not only remission, but 
justification, for all who believed in Jesus. A quotation from Habakkuk 
formed the striking conclusion of a sermon which had been thus weighted with 
awful truths and startling testimony. It warned them that however startling 
that testimony might be, yet if they disbelieved it as their fathers had dis- 
believed the threat of Clialdeau retribution, the contempt of insolent derision 
might be followed by tlie astonishment of anniliilating doom (32-41).^ 

Tlius, from the standpoint of those who heard .him — commenting on the 
passages which had just sniindcd in their ears — appealing to the prophecies in 
which they believed— quoting, or alluding to, the Scriptures wliich they held 
so sacred — relying on tln^ liisiory to which ihey clung with such fond affection, 
and pouring his flood of light on those dark spoochos upon the harp ” which 
had hitliorto wanted ilnur true ex])lanaiiou — thus mingling courtesy and wam-^ 
ing, tlie promises of the p<ast and their fulfilment in the present- — tliiis drowning 
the dark horror which lay in the thought of a cnicifiod Messiah in the dawning 
light of His resurrection — did St. Paul weave together argument, ax>poal, an<l 
testimony to conriuco them of tlio new and miglity hope which he proffered, 
and to foresliadow that wliich was so difficult for them to accept — the doing 
away of the old as that which, having received its divine fiilfilineut, must now 
be regarded as ineffectual symbol and obsolete shadow, that in Christ all things 
might become new.^ • 

It was not suq)rising that a discourse so powerful should produce a deep 
effect. Even the Jews wore profoundly impressed. As they streamed out ()f 
the synagogue, Jew and Gentile alike ^ begged that the same topics might be 
dwelt on in the discourse of the next Sabbath ; * and aft-er the entire breaking 
up of the congregation, many both of the Jews and of the Proselytes of the 
Gate followed Paul and Barnabas for the purj^ose of further inquiry and con- 
versation. Both at that time and during the week the Apostles did all they 
could to widen the knowledge of these inquirers, and to confirm their nascent 
faith.^ Meanwhile the tidings of the groat sermon spread tlirough the city. 


1 Acts xiii. 41, “ye despisers” corresponds to “among the hoatlieii”m tlfo oririnalof 
Hab. i. ,5, because the LXX. wliicb St. Paul bore quotes seems to have read onna 
(bogMtm)j “ arrogjintes, ” for Dpsa {Jxipijolm), by one of tlie numberless instances of variaut 
readings in the IIe))row of whicli the Greek version alfords so striking a proof. 

2 Paul speaks slightingly of his own eloquence ; but we see by*the recorded specimens 
of his sermons to barbarians in Pisidia, to pliilodophers at Athens, and to Jews at Jeru- 
salem, how powerful was his method ; and wo are sure that there must also have been 
the “vividus vultus, vividae manus, vividi ocnli, denique omnia vivida.” 

3 Acts xiii 42. Tlie PI V. has “the Gentiles besought but ra is an idle gloss, 
not found in A, B, 0, D, E, &c. 

^ TO <rajS/3aTor. The use of fierafu for “ next following ” h^ puxzled commen- 
tators, and led them to such erroneous renderings as “ for the intervening week : ” but it 
is found in late Greek (,Jos. B. J. v. 4, § 2 ; c. Ap. i. 21 ; Pint. InsU Iaic. 42), and is 
a mere extension of the classical Greek idiom. (See my Brief Greek Syntax, £82, iv.) 

* Acts xiii. 43, “ urged them to abide by the grace of God ; ” cf. xx. 24. * The expres- 
plon is thoroughly Pauline. (1 Oor. xv. 10 ; 2 Cor. vi. 1, ^.) " 
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jOzt the following Sftbbaih a Test crowd) of all rankS) naiioi^tieS) and claeeex), 
Ithrcmged the doors of the synagogue. Immediately the haughty exclnsiTaiiesa 
lof the Jews took the alarm. They were jealous that a single address of this 
dnbiona stranger, with his snspiciotis innovations) should have prodnfi^d $ 
greater effect than their years of proselytism. They were indignant that one 
who seemed to have suddenly dropped down among them from the snows of 
'Tanros with an astonishing gospel should, at a touch, thrill every heart with 
the electric sympathy of love, and achieve more by one message of free salva- 
Ition than they had achieved in a century hy raising a prickly hedge around the 
-exclusive sanctity of their Law. Paul — again the chief speaker — no longer 
met with attentive and eager listeners; he was interrupted again and again hy 
ffat contradiction and injurious taunts.^ At last both the Apostles saw thai 
!the time was come to put an end to the scene, and to cease a form of ministra- 
iion which only led to excited recriminations. Summoning np all their courage 
—And few acts are more courageous than the unflinching announcement of a 
most distasteful intention to an infuriated audience — they exclaimed that now 
^they had done their duty, and discharged their consciences towards their own 
countrymen. Tliey had made to them the offer of eternal life, and that offer 
jhad been disdainfully repudiated.* ** Lo ! yon may be astonished and indig- 
‘nant) but now we turn to the Gentiles. In doing so we do but fulfil the 
jprophecy* of Isaiah, who said of our Lord that lie was ordained for a Light of 
the Gentiles, and for salvation to the ends of the earth.” 

Gladly and grateful^ did the Gentiles welcome the mission which now 
to them exclusively made free offer of all, and more than all, the blessings 
of Judaism without its burdens. All who, by the grace of God, decided to 
range themselves in the ranks of those who desired etenial lifo^ accepted the 
faith. More and more widely^ the word of the Lord began to spread. But 
the Jews were too powerful to be easily defeated. Tiioy counted among 
their proselytes a large number of women, of whom some wore of high 
rank.* Their commercial ability had also secured them friends ainoTig 
the loading people of the city, who were the municipal Roman authorities. 
Tolerant of every legalised religion, the Romans had a profound distaste 
for religious embroilments, and so long as the Jews behaved peaceably, were 
quite willing to afford them protection. Knotving that ail had gone smc»otlily 

* Actfl xiii. 45, avrt'Keyoy, 

* Acts xiii. 46, OV* «rp^yrrf iavrovf aiutviov 

* 5<rot rjerav reray/xeyoi C <»*• Tlioso only will find in this expression a hard CaUdnisin 
who overlook the half -middle usage of the participle which is found in xx. 13 (cf. ii. 47) 
and in Philo. In a Calvinistic sense, moreover, the words are in direct antinomy with 
xiii. 46. The E. V. followed lyndalo, but the Rheniish “ pre-ordained is even stronger. 
The close juxtaposition of tho two phrases shows the danger of building uiiscriptural 
systems on the altered perspective of isolated expressions. 

* Acts xiii. 4D, Sif^totra. 

* Jos. J5, J, it 20, § 2 ; cf. Strab. vii. 2; Srravm rfif ino-cSai^OKtat apXTrfm>f oloKTai rif 

lywi^alKos; cf. Juv. &if. vi 542. In Ps. Ixviii. 11, “The liord gave the word : great was 
the company of the preachers” (lit. “the female messengers,” tvayyfKtarpiai, LXX.), 
fantastic oon^mentators of the literaUst type find in tho foot that is feminine, an 

Indication of the prominent agency of women in the spread of the Gospel 
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till these new-comers had appeared, they wore readily induced to look on 
them with dislike, especially since they were viewed with disfavour by the 
ladies of their families.^ They joined in the clamour against the Apostles, 
and succeeded in getting them banished out of their boundaries. The Apostles 
shook off their feet the deep dust of the parched roads in testimony against 
them,* and passed on to Iconium, where they would be under a different 
jurisdiction.® But the departure did not destroy the infant Church which 
iliey had founded. It might have been expected that they would leave 
gloom and despondency among their discouraged converts ; but it was not 
60. Tliey loft behind them the joy of a new hope, the inspiration of a now 
faith, the outpouring of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of those who had 
learnt of the heavenly promise. 


CHAPTER XXL 

THE CLOSE OF THE JOUENET. 

'‘Atnarroi yap AvKaoves cor Ha\ 'Apiaror^Xyf^ fiaprvpi7. — SOHOL. in Hum. 11. iv. 88. 

“When they persecute you in this city, floe ye to another,” our Lord had 
said to His twelve Apostles when He sent them forth as lambs among 
wolves.* Expelled from Antioch,^ the Aposiles obeyfjj^l this injunction. They 
miglit have crossed tlio Paruroian range to Pliilomeliiim, and so have made 
their way westwards to Synnada and tlie Phrygian ci^os, or to Oolossae and 
Laodicea. What circumstances determined their course we cannot tell, but 
they kept to tlie soui h of the Paroreia, and, following a well-trave|ped road, 
iiiafle tlieir way to the pleasant city of Iconium. For a distance of about sixty 
mill's the road runs south-eastwards over bleak plains, scoured by wild asses 
and grazed by countless herds of sheep, until it reaches the green oasis on 
which stands the city of Iconium.® It is the city so famous through the 
Middle Ages, under the name of Konieh, as the capital of the Sultans of Roum, 
and the scone of tlie romantic siege by Godfrey of Bouillon. Here, on the 
edge of an iutenninahle steppe, and nearly encircled by snow-clad .hills, they 
had entered the district of Lycaonia, and found thomselves ‘in the capital city 
of an independent tetrarchy. The diversity of political governments which at 
this time prevailed in Asia Minor was so far an advantage to the Apostles, 

' avral Si koX tovv arSpns TrpnKaXovvrai (Strabo, I.C.). For the indulgence of the Homans 
ijwarda the Jews in the provinces, Kenan refers to Jos. Antt. »v. 10, § 11 ; xvi. 6, §§ 2, 
4, 6, 7 ; Cic. pro Tlacco, 28, kc. 

2 Matt. X. 14. 

® Antioch was a Roman colony, under the general jurisdiction of the Projiraetor of 
Galatia. Iconium was under a local tetrarch. (Plin. H. jV. v. 27.) 

^ Matt. X. 25. ^ Acts xiii. 51, i^ipaXov ainobt» 

® Strabo, xii. 6. Mentioned in Xon. Anah. i. 2, 19 ; Cic. ad Fam. iii. 8 ; v. 20; xr, 4^ 
as lying at the interBection of important roads between Ephesus and Tarsus, ^ 
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that it rendered them more able to escaj)© from one jnrisdictian to another. 
Tlioir ejection from Antioch must have received the sanction of the colo^l 
authoritios, who were under the Propraetor of Galatia ; but at Iconium they 
were beyond the Propraetor’s province, in a district which, in the reign of 
Augustus, belonged to the robber-chief Amyntas, and was still an independent 
totrarchy of fourteen towns.^ 

Doubtless, as at Antioch, their first care would be to secure a lodging among 
their fellow-countrymen, and the moans of earning their daily subsistence. On 
the Sabbath they entered as usual the one synagogue wliich sufficed the Jewish 
population. Invitations to speak wore at first never wanting, and they preached 
with a fervour which won imiiiy converts butli among Jews and proselytes. 
Tlie Batlanim, indeed, and the Ruler of the Synagogue aijpcar to have been 
against them, but at first their opposition was in some way obviated.* Some 
of the Jews, however, stirred up the minds of the .Gentiles against them.* 
Over the Proselytes of the Gate the Apostles would be likely to gain a strong 
influence. It would not bo easy to sliako their interest in such teaching, or their 
gratitude to those who were sacrificing all that made life dear to their desire 
to proclaim it. But when Jewish indignation was kindled, when the synagogue 
became the weekly scene of furious contentions,^ it would bo easy enough to 
persuade the Gentile inhabitants of the city that those emissaries, who had 
already been ejected from Antioch, wore dangerous ineendiaries, who every- 
wliere disturbed the peace of cities. In spite, however, of these gathering 
stoVms the Apostles he^ their ground, and their courage was supported by the 
evident blessing which was attending their labour. So long as they were able 
not only to sway the spuls of their auditors, but to testify the power of their 


* Plin. N,H. ▼. 25. Some doubt seems to rest on this, from the existence of a coin 
of the reign of Nero in which it is called Claudiconiiun, and of a coin of Gallienua in 
which it is called a colony ; but the adoption of the name of Claudius may have been 
gratuitous flattery, and the privilege conceded long afterwards. 

* Although not authentic, there may be some biisis of tradition in the reading of D 

and (in part) Syr. marg., oi 'lovStuwir ic«l ol apxotrrtt rq? <rvvo.yuy^ hn^ayan' 

minolt BnuyiJ.hv Kara ruv BiKaUtir . . . . o Kvptos efioxer elptjjTjv. 

* This seems to be suggested by the contrast of ’EXAijiiur in verse 1 with tOvUv in verse 2. 

< Kenan compares the journey of the Apostles from Ghetto to Ghetto to those of the 

Arab Ibn Batoutah, and the mediaeval traveller Benjamin of Tudela. A more recent 
analogy may be found in Dr. Fraukl’s Jem in the East, The reception of these Christian 
t;cacher8 by remote communities of Jews has been exiictly reproduced in modern times by 
the bursts of infuriated curses, excommunications, mobs, and stone-thro wings with which 
mode*m Jews have n^ceived missionaries in some of their larger Molda-vian communities. 
Here is the description of one such scene by a missionary : — “ Fearful excommunications 
were issued in the synagogue, pronouncing most terrible judgments on any Jew holding 
communication with us ; or who, on receiWng any of our publications, did not at once 
consign thorn to the flames. The stir and commotion were so great that I and my brother 
missionaries were obliged to hold a consultation, whether we should face the opposition 
or fly from the town. We resolved to remain and face the danger in the name of God, 
and the next day being Saturday, the Jewish Sabbath, we went out with a stock of out 
publications. When we got near the synago^e we were driven away by a yelling, ouxaing, 
blaspheming erowd, who literiUly darkened the air with the stones they th^w at os. 
We were in the greatest dan^r of being kiUod. Ultimately, however, we faced theim 
and by dint of argument and remonstranoe gained a hearing.” {Spekh of tkeBev, m, 
Wolk^crff at Salisbury^ August 8, 1876.> 
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mission by signs and woudors, they felt that it was not the iima to yield to* 
opposition. Their stay, thereforoi was prolonged, and the whole popnlaticm of i 
the city was split into two factions — the one consisting of their enemies, thei 
other of their supporters. At length the spirit of faction grow so hot that the 
leaders of the hostile party of Jews and Grentiles made a plot to murder 
(he Apostles.^ Of this they got timely notice, and once more took flight. 
Leaving the tetrarchy of Iconium, they si-ill pursued the great main road, and 
made their way some forty miles into the district of Antiochus IV., King of 
Commagene, and to the little town of Lystra in Lycaonia. 

The site of Lystra has never been made out with perfect certainty, but 
there is good reason to believe that it was at a place now known as Bin Bir 
Kilisseh, or the Thousand and One Churches, — once the see of a bishop, and 
crowded with the ruins of sacred buildings. It lies in the northern hollows of 
the huge isolated mass of an extinct volcano, ** rising like a giant from a plain 
level as the sea.'’ * It is called the Kara Dagh, or Black Mountain, and* is 
still the haunt of dangerous robbers. 

Both at Lystra and in the neighbouring bamlets the Apostles seem to 
have preached with success, and to have stayed for some little time. On one 
occasion Paul noticed among his auditors a man who had been a cripple from 
Ills bii'th. His evident eagerness^ marked him out to the quick insight of the 
Apostle as one on whom a work of power could be wrought. It is evident on 
the face of the narrative that it was not every cripple or every sulferer that 
Paul would have attempted to heal ; it was only such a§, so to speak, iflet 
half-way the exertion of spiritual power by tlieir own ardent faith. Fixing 
his eyes on him, Paul raised his voice to its full compass, and cried—** Rise 
on thy feet upright.” Thrilled with a divine power, the man sprang up ; he 
began to walk. The crowd who were present at the preachings, winch seem 
on this occasion to have been in the open air, were witnesses of the miracle, 
and reverting in their excitement, perhaps from a soiine of awe, to their rude 
native Lycaonian dialect^ — just as a Welsh crowd, after being excited to an 
overpowering degree by the EuglLsh discourse of some great Methodist, might 
express its emotions in Welsh — they cried : ‘ The gods have come down to us 
in the likeness of men. The tall and venerable one is Zeus ; the other, the 
younger and shorter one, who speaks so powerfully, is Hermes,' * Ignorant 

•» * 

^ The Acta Pauli et ThedaCf of which the acene I 0 laid at loonium, are bo purely 
apocryphal ajs hardly to deserve notice. They are printed in Grabe, ISpicdcg. 1 ; Tiachen- 
dorf, Acta A^t Apocr. p. 40. Tertullian says that a presbyter in Asia was deposed for 
having forged the story out of love for Paul {De PapU 17) ; bt. Jerome adds that it was 
Bt. J(^ who dei>osed nim. 

^ Kinneir, Travels in Karamaniaf p. 212. 

* Acts xlv. 9, i}x<irv« Tov II«wAx»v XaAovvTOf. 

* Jabionsld, in his monogmph De Livygud, Lycam,idy concluded that It wa« a corrupt 

Assyrian, and therefore Semitic dialect ; Guhling, that it was Greek, corrupted with 
Syriac. The only Lycaoniaa word we kxiow is which means ** a juniper,** as we 

find in Steph. Byzaut. 

* It Li hardly worth while to produoe dawrioal quotation to show that Hermes was the 
god of eloquence (Hot. Od. i 10 ; Maorob. Saturn, i. 8), Hence his epithet (Orph, 
ilyiim, zxvii. 6). ** Quo didteit onlte Ungua iavante loqul " (Ov, F. 668). 
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of the native dialect, the Apostles did not know what the crowd were sajing,* 
and withdrew to their lodging. But meanwhile the startling mmonr had 
spread. Lyoaonia was a remote region where still lingered the simple fmth 
in the old mythologies.* Not only were there points of resemblance in Central 
Asia between their own legends and the beliefs of the Jews,* but this region was 
rendered famous as the scone of more than one legendary Epiphany, of which 
the most celebrated — recorded in the beautiful tale of Philemon and Baucis^ — 
was said to have occurred in this very neighbourhood. Unsophisticated by the 
prevalent disbelief, giving ready credence to all tales of marvel, and showing 
intense respect for any who seemed invested with special sacrednesa,^ the 
Lyoaonians eagerly accepted the suggestion that they wore once more favoured 
by a visit from the old gods, to whom in a faithless age they had still been 
faithfuL And this being so, iliey at least would not be guilty either of the 
impious scepticism which had ended in the transformation into a woK of their 
eponymous prince Lycaon, or of the inhospitable carelessness which for all 
except one aged couple had forfeited what might have been a source of 
boundless blessings. Before the gate of the town was a Temple of Zeus, their 
guardian deity. The Priest of Zeus rose to the occasion. While the Apostles 
remained in entire ignorance of his proceedings he had procured bulls and 
garlands, and now, accompanied by festive crowds, came to the gates to do 
them sacrifice.® Paul and Barnabas were the last to bear that they were 
about to be the centres of an idolatrous worship, but when they did hear it 
they, with their sensitive conceptions of the awful majesty of the one true 
God, were horror-stricken to an extent which a Gentile could hardly have 
understood.^ Rending their garments, they sprang out with loud cries among 
the multitude, expostulating with them, imploring theju to believe that they 
were butwdinary mortals like themselves, and tliat it was the very object of 
their mission to turn them from these empty idolatries to the one living and 
true God, who mado the heaven, and the earth, and the sea, and all that in 
.them is. And so, as they gradually gained more of the oar of the multitude, 
they explained that during past generations God had, as it were, suffered all 
the heathen to walk in their own ways,® and had not given them Bx>ecial 

1 See Chryaost. JSTom. xxx. The notion of St. Jerome, that the power of the Aposileft 
to speak to the Lycaoniana in their own language waa one of the reasons why the people 
took them for goos, is utterly baseless. 

* Some Remarks ble proofs axe given by Dellinger {Jxbdmth. u. EeidetUh. bk, viii. 2, §6). 

* For instance, the sort of dim tradition of the Deluge at Apamea Kibdtoa 

* Ov. Met, viii. 62G, scg. ; Post v. 495 ; Dio. Clirysost. Orat. xxxiu. 408. On the 

common notion of these epiphanies, see Horn. Od, xvi. 484 ; Hes. Opp, et D, 247 ; 
Cat. Ixv. 384. < 

* Tyana, the birthplace of the contemporary thaumaturge, Apollonius, who was 
everywhere received with so deep a reverence, is not far to the east of Lystra and Derbe. 

« Probably the gates of the house, of. xii. 13, Jul. Poll. Onwnasi, L 8, 77 (cf. Virg, 
Ed, iiL 487 ; Tert. De Ccr, MU, x.). 

1 Menexeuus, the physician of Alexander, claimed to be a god, as did Alexander of 
Abonoteiohus, to say nothing of the Divi Ccesares. — 'Ef«ir^i>o^ar, A, ^ U, E, &c, 
Barnabas is put first because he is mobt reverenced as Ecus Folioucho$, In the atoxy of 
Baucis and Philemon the miracle at once led to a morifioe. 

* Acts xiv. 16^ eArra ti 
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revelations; and yet even in those days He had not left Himself without 
witness by the mercies which He then sent, as He sends them now, “by 
giving ns from heaven rains and fruitful seasons, by filling our hearts with 
food and gladness/* 

Such was the strong yet kindly and sympathetic protest uttered by the 
Apostles against the frank superstition of these simple Lycaonians, It was 
no time now, in the urgency of the moment, to preach Christ to them, the sole 
objecit being to divert them from an idolatrous sacrifice, and to show the futile 
character of the polytheism of which such sacrifices formed a x>art. Paul, 
who was evidently the chief speaker, does this with that inspired tact which 
can always vary its utterances with the needs of the moment. No ono can 
read the sjjt'ech without once more perceiving its subtle and inimitable coin- 
cidence with his ihoughts and expressions.^ Tlie rhythmic conclusion is not 
unaecordant with the stylo of his most elevated moods ; and besides the appro- 
priate appeal to God’s natural gifts in a town not in itself unhafipily situated, 
but surrounded by a waterless and treeless plain, wo may naturally suppose 
that the “ filling our hearts with food and gladness ” was suggested by the 
garlands and festive pomp whicli accomjjanied the bulls on wliicb tbe j)eoj)le 
would afterwards have made their common banquet. Nor do I think, it 
impossible tliat tbe words may bo an echo of lyric songs* sung as the pro- 
cession made its way to the gates. To use them in a truer and loftier con- 
nexion would be in exact accord with the hapx)y power of seizing an argument 
which St. Paul showed when he turned into the te/t of his sermon at Athens 
the vague inscription to the Unknown G^d. • 

But the Lystrenians did not like to be baulked of their holiday and of 
their banquet ; and those who had been most prominent in proclaiming the 
new epiphany of Zeus and Hermes were probably not a little ashamed. 
M. Renan is right in the remark that the ancient heathen had no conception 
of a miracle as the evidence of a doctrine. If, thou, the Apostles could work 
a miracle, and yet indisputably disclaim all notion of being gods in disguise, 
what were they, and what became of their miracle ? The Lycaonians, in tbe 
sulky revulsion of their feelings, and with a somewhat uneasy sense that they 
bad put themselves into a ridiculous position, were inclined to avenge tlieir 
error on those who had innocently caused it. They were a faithless and 
fickle race, Liable, beyond tbe common wont of mobs, to suddeij gustsrof feeling 

^ Compare xiv. 15, anb t6vt«uv twv fiarauny eirtorpe^eti/ iiri Btby ^yra with 1 Thesi), i, 9, 

€7recrTpe*^a7e nphs rby Qtbv airb Ttby ttScuAwr, k.t.A., acd the UUarthrOUS eebp With KoiU. ix. 

2G, Ac. Compare too the very remarkable exi»res8ion and tlMimght of ver. 16 with 
the speech at Athens, xvii. 30, Korn. i. 20, ii. 15, &;c., and ver. 17 with Rom. i. 19, 20. 
The readings “us” and “our hearts” {-htuv iiuMVy A, 11, G, H, and the Coptic and 
Ethiopian versious) are not certain, since these are exactly points in which diplomatic 
evidence can hardly be decisive ; but they are surely muon more in St. Paul’s manner, 
and illustrate the Large sympathy with which ho was always ready to become all thmgi 
to all men, and therefore to Gentiles to 8i>eak as though he too were a Gentile. 

s Mr. Humphry in loc, not unnaturally took this for the fragment of some lyric 
song, and though most editors have rejected his conjecture, 1 think that its apparent 
improbability may partly be removed by the suggestion in the text (wifra, Exoursrui lU., 
P-696). 
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And impnlBO.^ In their disappointment they would be inclined to ^ume 
that if these two mysterious strangers were not gods they were despicable 
Jews ; and if their miracle was not a sign of their divinity, it belonged to the 
malefic arts of which they may well have heard from Koman visitors. And 
on the arrival of the Jews of Antioch and Iconium at Lystra, with the express 
purpose of buzzing their envenomed slanders into the ears of these country 
people, the mob were only too rij)e for a tumult. They stoned Paul and, when 
they thought he was dead, dragged him outside their city gates, leaving him, 
perhaps, in front of the very Temple of Jupiter to which tliey had been about 
to conduct him as an incarnation of their patron d(;ity. But Paul was not 
dead. Tliis had not boon a Jewish stoning, conducted with fatal dcliljcrato- 
ness, but a sudden riot, in whicli the mode of attack may have been duo to 
accident. Paul, liable at all times to the swoons wliich accompany nervous 
organisations, had been stunned, but not killed ; and while the disciples st(»od 
in An agonised group around what they thouglit to be his corpse, he recovered 
Ids consciousness, and raised himself from the ground. The mob meanwhile 
had dispersed; and perhaps in disguise, or under cover of eveiimg — for all 
these details were as nothing to Paul, and are not preserved by his biographer 
—ho re-entered the little city. 

Was it in the house of Eunice and Lois that he found the sweet repose 
and tender ministrations which he would need more ihan ever after an 
experience so frightful? If Lystra was thus the scone of one of his intensest 
sulierings, and one which, lightly as it is dwelt upon, probably left on his 
ahmdy enfeebled constitution its lifelong traces, it also brought him, by the 
merciful providence of God, its own immense compensation. For it was at 
Lystra that he converted the son of Eunice, then perhaps a boy of fifteen,^ for 
whom he conceived that deep affection wliich breathes through every lino of 
the Epistles addressed to him. Tliis was the Timotlieus whom he chose as the 
companion of his future jouriioys, whom ho sent on his most confidential 
messages, to whom ho eutrusied the oversight of his most important churches, 
whom ho summoned as the consolation of his last imprisonment, whom he 
always regarded as the son in the faith who was nearest and dearest to his 
heart. If Luke had been with St. Paul in this Ids first journey, ho would 
probably liave mentioned a circumstance which the Aiiostle doubtless regarded 
as one of God’s best blessings, and as one which would help to obliterate in a 
feeling of thankfulness even the bitter momorios of Lystra.^ But we who, 
from scattered allusions, can see that it was here and now that St. Paul first 
met with the gontlesi and dearest of all his converts, may dwell with pleasure 
on the thought that Timotlieus stood weeping in that group of disciples who 

* Commenting on the treachery of Pandarus, in IL iv, 88—92, the Scholiast quotes 
the testimony of Aristotle to the untrustworthy cliai acter of the Lycaonians ; and see 
Cic. Mpp. ad AU, ▼, 21, &o., who spoaks of the natives of these regions vdth great 
contempt. 

* This can hardly be regarded as In any way doubtful If wc compare 1 Tim. L 2, 18 
and 2 Tim. ii. 1 with Acts xvi L 

* 2 Tim. iu. U, 
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surrounded the bleeding missionary, whose hearts glowed with amazement 
and thankfulness when they saw him recover, who perhaps helped to convey 
him secretly to his mother’s house, and there, it may be, not only bound his 
wounds, but also read to him in the dark and suffering hours some of the 
precious words of those Scriptures in which from a child he had been trained. 

But after so severe a warning it was scarcely safe to linger even for a 
single day in a town where they had suffered such brutal violence. Even 
the passion of the mob had exhausted itself, the malignity of the Jews was 
not so likely to be apptjased. Once more the only siifety seemed to be in 
flight; once more tliey took refuge in another province. From Lystra in 
Lycaonia they started, under the grey shades of morning, while the city was 
yet asleep, for the town of Derbe,^ which was twenty miles distant, in the 
district of Isaurica. It is grievous to think of one who had been so cruelly 
treated forced to make his way for twenty miles with his life in his hand, and 
still all battered and bleeding from the horrible attack of the day before. 
But if the dark and rocky sumiuit of Kara Dagh, the white distant snows of 
Mount .^gaeus,^ and the silver expanse of the Wliite Lake had little power 
to delight his wearied eyes, or calm his agitated sjurit, we may be sure that 
He was with him whom onen he had per8e(mted, but for whose sake ho Avas 
now ready to suffer all ; and that from hour to hour, as ho toiled feebly and 
wearily along from the cruel and fickle city, “ God’s consolations •increased 
upon his soul with the gentleness of a sea that caresses the shore it covers.” 

At Derbe they were suffered to rest unmolested. It may bo tliat the 
Jews were ignorant that Paul was yet alive. Thill secret, pregnant with 
danger to the safety of the Apostle, would bo profoundly kept by the little 
baud of Lystronian disciples. At any rate, to Derbe the Jews did not follow 
him with their interminable hate. The name of Dorh(^ is omitted from the 
mention of places where ho reminds Timotliy that ho had suffered afilictious 
and persecutions. His work seems to have b<?en happy and successful, 
crowned with the conversion of those disciples whom ho ever regarded as 
“ his hope and joy and crown of rejoicing.” Hero, too, ho gained one more 
friend in Gains of Derbe, who afterwards accompanied him on his last visit to 
Jorusalom.® 

And now that they were so near to Cybistra (the modern Erogli), through 

• • 

1 It appears from the evidence of coins compared with Dio Cass, lix. 8, that both 

Derbe and Lystra were under Aiitiochus IV. of Ooinmagene (Eckhel, iii. 2.55 ; Ijewiii, 
t'asti Sacrif p. 250). If the inference be correct they could not, even in a political sense, 
be called “ Churches of GaLatia.” * 

2 Tlie site of Derbe Ls still doubtful. Strabo (xii. 6) calls it a 4>povpiov ItravpiA^ Kai Kip^r, 

•where it has long been seen that the true reading must be and if so the lake must 

be Ak Ghieul, or the “ White I^ke.” Near this x)lace Hamilton found a place called 
Divle, which would be an easy metathesis for the name AeA^eta, by which the town was 
eometimes called ; but another site much more to the north, where he found the ruins of 
an Acropolis, seems more likely. This, which is the site marked in Kiepert’s map, 
answers the requirements of Strabo, xii. 6, since it is on the confines of Isaurica and 
Cappadocia, on a lake, and not far from Laranda (Karawan). See Lewin, i 151. 

8 Acts XX. 4. The Gaius of xlx. 29 was a Macedonian, and of Rom, x^ 23 and 1 Oor. 
L 14 a Corinthian. 
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Irliich a few stages would have bronght them to the Oilician gates, and so 
thxongh Tarsus to Antioch, it might have been assumed that this would have 
been the route of their returm Why did they not take it P There may be 
truth in the ingenious suggestion of Mr. Lewin,^ “ that the road — as is some- 
’times still the case — ^had been rendered impassable by the waters of Ak Ghieul, 
swollen by the melting of the winter snows, and that the way through the 
mountains was too uncertain and insecure.”* But they may have had no 
other reason than their sense of what was needed by the infant Churches 
wliich they had founded. Accordingly they wont back, over the wild and 
dusty plain, the twenty miles from Derbe to Lystra, the forty miles from 
Lystra to Iconium, the sixty miles from Iconium to Antioch. It may well 
be supposed that it needed no slight heroism to face once more the dangers 
tliat might befall them. But they had learnt the meaning of their Lord’s 
saying, “ He who is near Me is near the fire.” Precautions of secrecy they 
doubtless took, and cheerfully faced the degrading necessity of guarded 
movementiS, and of entering cities, perhaps in disgiiiso, perhaps only at late 
nightfall and ei^rly dawn. The Christians had early to learn those secret 
trysts and midnight gatherings and private walcliwords by which alone they 
could elude the fury of their enemies. But the Apostles accomplished their 
purpose. They made their way back m safety, everywhere confirming the 
disciples, ^xliorting them to constancy, preparing thorn for the certainty and 
I convincing them of the blessing of the tribulations through which we must 
I enter the kingdom of God.* Amd as some organisation was necessary to 
.jsecure the guidance an<> unity of these little bodies of converts, they held 
i solemn meetings, at which, with prayer and fasting, they appointed elders,* 
I before they bestowed on them a last blessing and farewell. In tliis manner 
Itljey passed through Lycaonia, Iconium, and Fisidia, and so into Pamphylia; 
land since on their first journey they had l>eeu unable to preach in Perga, they 
jdid so now. Possibly they found no ship ready to sail down the Oestrus to 
their destination. They therefore made their way sixteen miles overland to 
til© fiourisliing seaport of Attaleia, at the mouth of the Katarriuiktes, which at 
(that time found its way to the sea over a range of cliffs in floods of foaming 
waterfall ; and from thence — for they never seem to have lingered among tho 
fleeting and mongrel populations of these seaport towns — they took ship to 
Seleucia, saw onc^more the steep cone of Mount Casius, climbed the slopes of 
Coryphffius, and made their way under the pleasant shade of ilex, and myrtle, 
and arbutus, on the banks of the Orontes, until once more they crossed t)io 
well-known bridge, rud saw the grim head of Charon staring over the street 
Singdn, in which neighbourhood the little Christian comiiiimity were prepared 
to welcome them with keen intorost and unbounded love. 

^ Referring to Hamilton {Eeaearchett IL S13), who found the road from Eregli izn- 
paHaable from this cause. 

* Strabo, XIL vi 2~-5; Tao. Arm, lii 48 ; lU. 55 ; Oic. ad AU. v. 20, 5, Ac. 

* Acts xiv. 22. The may imply a general Christian sentiment. It cannot in this 
oonnexion be relied on as showing the presence of St. Luke. 

* Ants xiv. 23| x««^oronvo«mf Is ponentlj general, as in 2 Oor, viii 19, 
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So ended the first mission journey of tlie Apostle Paul — the first flight ss 
it wore of the eagle, which was soon to soar with yet bolder wing, in yet wider 
circles, among yet more raging storms. Wo have followed him by the brief 
notices of St. Luke, but we have no means of deciding either the exact date 
of the journey, or its exact duration. It is only when the crises in the history 
of the early Church synchronise with events of secular history, that wo can 
ever with certainty ascertain the date to which they should be assigned.^ 
We have seen that Paul and Barnabas visited Jomsalom about the time of 
Herod Agrippa’s death, and this took place in April A.D. 44. After this 
they returned to Antioch, and the next thing wo are told about them is their 
obedience to the spii-Itual iidiniation AAhich marked them out as Evajigelisls t« 
the heathen. It is reasonable to believe, therefore, that they spent about a 
year at Antioch, since they could not easily find vessels to convoy thorn from 
place to place except in the months during w^hich the sea was regarded as 
open. Now navigation with the ancients began with the rising of the 
Pleiades, that is, in the month of March; and we may assume with fair 
probability that March, A.D. 45, is the date at which they began their 
evangelising labours. Beyond this all must be conjecture. They do not scorn 
to have spent more than a mouth or two in C}^)rus ; ^ at Antioch in Pisidia 
their stay was certainly brief. At Iconium they remained “a considerable 
tmie ; ” but at Lystra again, and at Dorbo, and on their return tohr, and at 
Perga and Attaleia, the narrative imi)lie8 no long residence. Taking into 
account the time consumed in travelling, wo are hardly at li!)orty to suppose 
that the first circuit occupied much more tlmn a year, and they may have 
returned to the Syrian Antioch in the late sxjring of A.D. 46.* 

1 See Chronolo^cal Excursus, infra^ p. 753. 

2 Acts xiv. 3, iKavhv xpo*'o»'. Tliis may mean anything, from a month or two, up to a 
year or more. It is a plaase of frequent occurrence in St. Luke (see Acts viii, 11 ; xxviL 
9 ; Luke viii. 27 ; xx. 9), 

^ I’liat Antioch in I'isidia, Iconium, Derbe, and Lystra were not the churches of 
Galatia, as has been suggested by lUittger {BeitriiijCy i. 28, s^.), Renan, Hausrath, and 
others, is surely demonstrable. Galatia had two meanings — the hrst etlniogi’aphical, the 
second political. The etlmoCTaphic use was the popular and the all but universal one. 
It meant that small central district of Asia Minor, about 200 miles in length, which wag 
oecuided by the three Gallic tribes — the Trocmi, the Tolisiobogii, the Toctosages — with 
tlie three capitals, Tavium. Pessinus, and Ancyra. Politically it meant a “department,** 
an “ administrative group,*’ a mere agglomeration of districts thrown into loose coliesion 
liy political accidents. In this political meaning the lioman province of Galatia was 
bjised on the kingdom of Amyntfis (Dion Cass. liii. 2G), a wealthy grazier and freebooter, 
who had received from Mark Antony the kingdom of Pisidia, and hy subsequent additions 
ha<J become possessed of Galatia Proper, Lycaonia, parts of Pamphyha, and Cilicia 
As})Cia. On his death various changes occurred, but when Paiu anti Barnabas were on 
tJieir hrst journey Painjihylia was under a propraetor; Iconium was a separate tetrarchy ; 
Lytotra and Derbe belonged to Antiochus IV. of Commagene. Galatia, Pisidia north of 
tlie I’aroreia, and the greater part of Lycaonia formed the Roman i)rovince of Galatia. 
But even if we grant that St. Paul and St. Luke might have used the word Galatia in 
its artificial sense, even then Antioch in Pisidia appears to be the only trjwn mentioned 
in this circuit which is actually in the Roman province. This alone seems sufficient to 
disprove the hypothesis that in the first Journey we have a narrative of the founding of 
the Galatian Church, Further, as far as St. Luke is concerned, it would be a confused 
method, unlike his careful accuracy, to use the words Pisidia, Lycaonia, Pamphylia, and 
later in his narrative Mysia, and ^her districts in their geographical sense, and then 
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But brief as was the period occupied, the consequences were immense. 
For though Paul returned from this journey a shattered man— though twenty 
years afterwards, through a vista of severe afflictions, he still looks back, as 
though they had happened but yesterday, to the “persecutions, afflictions, 
which came upon him at Antioch, at Iconium, at Lystra ; what persecutions 
ho endured, and yet from all the Lord delivered him”^ — tliough the journey, 
ings and violence, and incessant menace to life, which 1ms tried even mtm 
of such iron nerves as Oliver Cromwell, had rendered him more liable than 
ever to fits of acute suffering and intense depression,* yet, in spite of all, he 
returned with the niission-hunger in his heart; with the determination 
more strongly formed than over to preach the word, and be instant in season 
and out of season ; with the fixed conviction that the work and destiny in life 
to which God had specially called him was to be the Apostle of the heathen.^ 
Tliat con\nction had been brought unalterably home to his soul by the 
experience of every town at wliich they had preached. Up to a certain point, 
and that point not very far within the threshold of his subject, the Jews were 
willing to giro him a hearing; but when they began to perceive that the 
Gospel was universal — ^that it preached a God to whom a son of Abraham 
was no whit dearer than any one in any nation who feared Him and loved 
righteousjioss— that it gave, in fact, to the title of “ sou of Abraham ” a 
significance so purely metaphorical as to ignore all special privilege of blood— 
their anger burnt like fiamo. It was the scorn and indignation of the elder 
brother against the retiming prodigal, and his refusjil to enjoy privileges 
which henceforth he must share with others.^ Tlie deep-seated pride of the 

suddenly, without any notice, to use G.alatift in Acts xvi. in its political sense, especially 
as this political sense was shifting and nieaningless. It can hardly be supposed that 
since he must hundreds of times have beard St. Paul mention the churches of Galatia, 
be should, if iJiesc were the churches of Galatia, never droj) a hint of the fact, and, 
ignoring the Roman province altogctlier, talk of Antioch “of Pisidia,” and Lystra and 
Derbe, “cities of Lycaouia.'’ I should be (piitc content to rest an absolute rejection of 
the hypothesis on these considerations, as well as on the confusion which it introdiuces 
into the chronology' of St. Paul’s life. The few arguments advaiice<l in favour of this view' 
— the allusion to Barnabas in Galatians ii. 1 — are wholly inadc(juate to supjiort it 
against the many counter iniiirobabilities. Indeed, almost the only serious consideration 
urged in its favour - namely, the very cursory mention in Acts xvi. (i of wdiat we h',arn 
from the Epistle was the founding of a most iin]>ortaut body of churches -is r.ullifled by 
the certainV which meets ua at every stei> that the Acts dcjes not furnish uh with a 
complete biography. In other instances also — Jis in the case of the churches in Syria 
and Oiiicia—he feaves us in doubt about the time and manner of their first evangeli- 
^.tioii. The other form of tliis theory, Avliich sees the founding of the (ialatian churches 
in the words koX t^i- TS^pix^poi' (A^cts xiv. 0), escajjos some of these objections, but offers 
far greater diiliculties than tlie common belief which sees the evangelisation of Galatia 
in the cursory allusion of Acts xri. 6. 

1 2 Tim. iii. IT. s Gal. vi. 17. 

* 1 Cor. ix. 21 ; Gal. v. 11. ; Rom. xv. 16 ; Eph. iii. 6, &c. 

* Tire lisibbis wdio spoke in truer and more liberal tones were rare. We find, indeed, 
in BcraehCthf f. 3d, 2, a remarkable explanation of the verse “ Peace, peace to him that 
is far off, and to him that is near,” which amounts to an admi.ssion that penitents and 
prodigals are clearer to God (as being here addressed first) than Pharisees and elder 
brothers : but it is the penitents of Isr'ful wlio are contemplated, just as some of the 
Fathers held out hopes to Catholics and Christians (merely on the ground of that 
privilege) which they denied to others, (Jer. in Isa. Ixvi. 10, in Eph. iv. 13, &o,) 
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Jews rose in arms. Wlio were these obscure innovators who dared to run 
counter to the cherished hopes and traditional glories of well-nigh twenty 
centuTOs P Who were these daring heretics, who, in the name of a faith 
which all the Rabbis had rejected, were thus proclaiming to the Gentiles the 
abandonment of all exclusive claim to every promise and every privilege which 
generations of thoir fathers had hold most dear ? 

But this was not aU. To abandon privileges was unpatriotic enough ; but 
what true Jew, what olisorver of the Halachah, could estimate the atrocity of 
apostatising from principles? Had not Jews done enough, by freely ad- 
mitting into their synagogues the Proselytes of tlie Gate ? Did they not 
even offer to regard as a son of Israel every Gentile who would accept the 
covenant rite of circumcision, and promise full allegiance to the Written and 
Oral Law ? But tlie now teachers, especially Paul, seemed to use language 
which, pressed to its logical conclusion, could only bo interpreted as an 
utterly slighting (istimate of the old traditions, nay, even of the sacred rite of 
circumcision. It is true, perhaps, that they had never openly recommended 
the suppression of this rite ; but it was clear that it occupied a subordinate 
place in their minds, and tliat they were disinclined to make between their 
Jewish and Gen file converts tlio immensity of difference which separahid a 
Proselyte of Rigliteousnoss from a Proselyte of the Gate. 

It is very possible that it was only the events of this journey which finally 
matured the views of St. Paul on this important subject. The ordinary laws 
of nature had not been reversed in his case, and as ha grew in grace and in the 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ, so his own Epistles,^ though each has 
its own divine purpose, undoubtedly display the kind of difference in liis way 
of developing the truth whicli wo sliould ordinarily attribute to growth of 
mind. And it is observable that St. Paul, when taunted by his opponents 
with having once been a preacher of circumcision, does not meet the taunt by 
a denial, but merely by saying that at any raf-e his persecutions are a sign that 
now that time is over. In fact, he simply thrusts aside the allusion to the past 
by language which should render impossible any doubts as to his sentiments in 
the present. In the same way, in an earlier part of his Epistle,* he anticipates 
the charge of being a time-server — a charge which ho know to bo false in 
spirit, while yet the malignity of slander might find some justific^ition of it in 
his broad indifference to trifles — not by any attempt to explain his former line 
of action, but by an outburst of strong denunciation wliich none could mistake 
for men-pleasing or over-persuasiveness. Indeed, in tbp second chapter of 
the Galatians, St. Paul seems distinctly to imply two things. The one is that 
it was the treacherous espionage of false brethren that first made him regard 
the question as one of capital importance; the other that his views on 
the subject were at that time so far from being final, that it was with a 
certain amount of misgiving as to the practical decision that he went up to tlie 

' 2 Cor. V. 16 ; 1 Cor. xiii. 9 — 12. Bengel says that when the Epistles are arranged 
chronologically, ** mcrementvm apostoli spMuale cognoteUwr ” (p. 6831 

3 Gal. I la 
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consnltation at Joruaalem. It wag the result of this interview — ^the discovery 
that James and Kephas had nothing to contribute to any further solution of 
the subject — which first made him determined to resist to the utmost the 
imposition of the yoke on Gentiles, and to follow the line which he had 
generally taken. But he liad learnt from this journey that nothing but the 
wisdom of God annihilating human foolishness, nothing but the gracious 
Spirit of God breaking the iron sinew in the neck of carnal obstinacy, could 
load the Jews to accept the truths he preached. Paul saw that the husband- 
men in chai'go of the vineyard would never be brought to confess that they 
had slain the Heir as tliey had slain well-nigh all who went before Him. 
Tliough Ho had come first to His own possessions, His own people refused to 
receive Him.* Israel after tlio flesh would not condescend from their haughty 
self-sativsfaction to accept the free gift of eternal life. 

And, therefore, he was now more than ever conrdneed that his work would 
lie mainly among the Gentiles. It may be that Iho fury and contempt of the 
Jews kindled in him too dangerously for the natural man — kindled in him in 
spite of all teii<l(!r yeaminga and ndentings — too strong an indignation, too 
fiery a roseiitraent. It may be that ho felt how ranch more adapted others 
wore than himself to deal with these ; otliers whoso atliriitics with them were 
stronger, ^whose insight into the inevitable future was h'ss clear. Tlie Gentiles 
wore evidently prepared to receive the Gospel. For these other sheep of God 
evidently the fulness of time had come. To those among them who were 
disposed for eternal life ^be doctrine of a free salvation through the Son of God 
was infinitely acceptable. Not a few of them liad found in the Jewish 
teaching at least an approach to case.® But the acceptance of J udaism could 
only be accomplished at tho cost of a heavy sacrifice. Even to become a 
** Prosolyto of tho Gate ” subjected a man to much that was distasteful ; hut 
to become a Proselyte of the Gate was nothing. It was represented by all the 
sterner bigots of Judaism as a step so insignificant as to be nearly worthless. 
And yet how could any man stoop to that which could alone make him 
a Proselyte of Righteousness, and by elevating him to this rank, place on him 
a load of ohs(n'vaiicos wdiich were dead botli in the spirit ami in tho letter, 
and which yet would most effectually make his life a burden, and separate 
him — not ijiorally, but externally — from all which he had loved and valued 
most P® The sacrifices wliich an African convert lias to make hy abandouing 
polygamy — which a Brahmin has to make by sacrificing casti^ — are but a small 
measure of what a pontile had to suffer if ho made himself a Jew. How 

* John i. XI, el^ ra XSia . . . ot IStoi. 

2 PHirther than the oiitcrimist pale of Judaism they could not approach. Religious 
thoughtfulness in a Gentile was a crime, “A Gentile who studies the liaw (beyond the 
Beven Noaohian precepts) is guilty of death ; ” for it is said (Dout. xxxiii. 4) “ Moses 
commanded tur a liaw, even the inheritance of the congregation of Jacob but not of 
GentUos (and, therefore, Rashi adds it is robbery for a Gentile to study the Law). 
{Sanhedrint f. 69, 1.) This is embodied by Maimonides, Dig. Hilchoth Mena^^hin, x. 9. 

* *‘A Gentile who olFers to submit to all the words of the Law except one is not 
received.” Eabbl Jose Ben Rabbi Jehudah said, “Even if he rejects one of the 
ffaloMth of the Scribes ” {Benekorm, f. 30, 2). 
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eagerly then would such an inquirer embrace a faith which, while it offered 
him a poror morality, and a richer hope for the future, and a greater strength 
for the present, and a more absolute remission for the past, offered him these 
priceless boons unaccomj)anied by the degradation of circumcision and the 
hourly worry of distinctions between meats ! Stoicism might confront him 
with the barren inefficiency of “ the categorical imperative ; ” the Gospel 
offered him, as a force which needed no supplement, the Sin'rit of the living 
Christ. Yes, St. Paul felt that the Gentiles could not refuse the proffered 
salvation. He himself might only live to see the green blade, or at best to 
gather a few weak ears, but hereafter he was confident that the full harvest 
would be reaped. Henceforth ho know himself to be essentially the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, and to that high calling he was glad to sacrifice his life. 


CHAPTEH XXn. 

THE CONSULTATION AT JERUSALEM. 

'EKevOepos &iv iK TrduTo^y, Truciy i/xairrhy ’EAOTA02A, Tya rohs vXflovas 
1 Con. ix. 19. t 

The first step of Paul and Barnabas on their arrival at Antioch had been to 
summon a meeting of the Church, and give a report of Jbheir mission and its 
success, dwelling specially on tlie proof which it afforded that God had now 
opened to the Gentiles “ a door of faith.” God Himself had, by His direct 
blessing, shown that tlio dauntless experiment of a mission to the heathen was 
in accordance with His will. 

For some time tlie two Apostles continued to rest from their toils and 
perils amid the peaceful ministrations of the now metropolis of Christianity. 
But it is not intended that unbroken peace should ever in this world continue 
for long to bo the lot of man. The Church soon began to be troubled by a 
controversy which was not only of pressing importance, but which seemed 
likely to endanger the entire destiny of tlie Christian faith. 

Jewish and Gentile converts were living side by side at Autiodi, waiving 
the differences of view and habit which sjirang from their previous training^ 
and united heart and soul in the bonds of a common love for tlieir common 
Lord. Had they entm^ed into doubtful disputations,^ they would soon have 
found themselves face to face with problems which it was difficult to solve ; 
but they preferred to dwell only on those infinite and spiritual privileges of 
which regarded themselves as equal sharers. 

Into this bright fraternal cominuuity came the stealthy sidelong intrusion 
of eeriain personages from Jndaja,^ who, for a time, profoundly disturbiHl the 
peace of the Church. Pharisees scarcely emancipated from their Pharisaism 

' Rom. xiv. 1, etv SiaKpicreif SiaXoyKrf/Mr* 

* G;d. H. 4, ireift0nrrf\0oy ; cf. Jude4, vapttviivirav, “sneaked In,** 
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— Jewi 8iill in bondage to their narrowest preconceptions — ^brethren to whom 
the sacred name of brethren could barely be conceded^ — they insinuated 
themselves into the Church in the petty spirit of jealousy and espionage, ^ not 
with any high aims, but with the object of betraying the citadel of liberty, 
and reducing the free Christians of Antioch to their own bondage. St. Luke, 
true to his conciliatory purpose, merely speaks of them as “certain from 
Judsea;” but St. Paul, in the heat of indignant controversy, and writing 
under a more intense impression of their mischievous influence, vehemently 
calls them “the false brethren secretly introduced.’** But though, through- 
out their allusions to this most memorable episode in the history of early 
Christianity, the Apostle and the Evangelist are writing from different points 
of view, they are in complete accordance as regards the main facts. The 
combination of the details which they separately furnish enables us to re- 
produce the most important circumstances of a contest which decided for 
evei;the future of the Gentile Church* 

These brethren in name, but aliens in heart, came with a hard, plausible, 
ready-made dogma — one of those shibboleths in which formalists delight, and 
which usually involve the death-blow of spiritual religion. It demanded 
obedience to the Law of Moses, especially the irnmodiato acceptance of cir- 
cumcision* as its most typical rite; and it denied the possibility of salvation 
on any ot^er terms. It is possible that hitherto St. Paul may have regarded 
circumcision as a nile for Jews, and a charitable concession on the part of 
Gentiles. On these aspects of the question he was waiting for the light of 
God, which enme to jjiin^ the rapid course of circuinslnncos, as it came to 
the whole world in the fall of Jerusalem. But even among the Jews of the 
day, the more sensible and the more enlightened had seen tliat for a pious 
Gentile a mere external mutilation could not possibly be essential. Ananias, 
who had the honour of converting the royal family of Adiabene, had distinctly 
advised Izates that it was not desirable to risk his crown by external com- 
pliance to a needless rite.® It was only when men like Eleazar — fierce and 

1 Thia ia expressly stated in the margin of the later Syriac version, and in two cursive 

MSS. 8, 137. Kj)iphamu8 aays that “their leaders were Cerintiius, the subse^iuent 
Gnostic opponent ot St. John, and ‘ Ebion ’ ” {Haer. 28, 30). Btit Ebion is a mere 
“ mythical eponymus” (Manael, Gnostic Her. 125 ; Tert. Jje praescr. Hacret. 33). Ebionite 
Is an epithet (Epiphan. Haer. xxx.), and means “poor” (Orig. c. CeU. ii. 1; Neander, 
Ch. Hist. ii. 14). ^ 

2 Gal. ii. 4, KaraxrKoinitriu. I BUppoae that the title {moomhah ) — one authorised 

by a diploma to give deciisions — would have been teclmically cl.'iiined by these visitors. 

* Gal. ii. 4, tous trapvto-axTDvf tjitvSaStX^v^t “falsos et superinducticios fratres” (Tert. adtr. 
Iffarc. V. 8). The stron«>’ly indignant meaning of wapeicrdyfiy may be seen in 2 Pet. ii, 1, 
“false teachers who shall privily bring in (vrapeiadiovirtv) heresies of perdition.” 

^ The addition in I) and the margin of the Syriac, koI fSei siojvaeW nfpkrrdrfjrt, and in 
the Constitntiones Apostolicae, toU farerw oU Sierd^a-n^t though not genuine, yet show 
wliat wa« felt to be imiiUed. 

• Acta XV. 1, “be once circumcised ; ” N, A, B, O, D. Even Josephus {see 

next note) seems to think that the horrible death of Apion was a punishment in kind for 
bis ridicule of circumcision {c, Ap. ii. 14). From this anecdote we can measure the courage 
of St. Paul^ and the intense hatred which his views excited. 

® Josephus, as a liberal Pharisee, held the same view [AnU. xx. 2, § 4 ; Vit. 23, 31). Th# 
Talmud mentions a certain Akiles (whom some identify with AquUa, the Greek translator 
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narrow literalisis of the school of Shammai — ^intorvenod, that Proselytes of 
the Gate were taught that their faith and their holinesa were yalaeless unless 
they assumed the badge of Proselytes of Righteousness.^ Izates and Mono- 
bazus, as was sure to bo the case with timid and superstitious natures, had 
risked all to meet the views of those uncompromising zealots, just as from 
baser motives Aziz, King of Emesa, and Polemo of Cilicia had yielded in 
order to win the hands of the wealthy and beautiful princesses of the house of 
Herod.^ But it was quite certain that such an acceptance of Mosaism would 
continue to bo, as it always had been, extremely exceptional ; and Paul saw 
tliat if Christiauity was to be degraded into the mere snperimposition of a 
belief in Christ as the Jewish Messiah upon the self-satisfaction of Sham- 
matte fanaticism,^ or even on the more menace of the Law, it was not possible, 
it was not even desirable, that it should continue to exist. Tlie force of habit 
might, in one who had been bom a Jew, freshen with the now wine of the 
Gospel the old ceremonialism which had run to the Ices of Rabbinic tradition. 
In Jerusalem a Christian might not be sensible of the loss be suffered by 
chaining his now life to the corpse of meaningless halachoth ; but in Antioch, 
at any rate, and still more in the new missionfiolds of Asia, such bondage 
could never be allowed. 

Wo can imagine the indignant grief with which St. Paul watched this 
continuous, this systematic^ attempt to undo all that bad been done, and to 
render impossible all further progress. Was the living and Ufo-giving spirit 
to bo thus sacrificed to the dead letter ? Were tfiese new Pliarisees to com- 
pass sea and land to make ono proselyte, only that they might add the pride 
of the Jew to the vice of the Gentile, and make him ten times more narrow 
than themselves ? Was the superstitious adoration of dead ordinances to 
dominate over the heaven-sent liberty of the children of GodP If Moses 
bad, under Divine guidance, imposed upon a nation of sensual and stiff- 
necked slaves not only a moral law of which Christ Himself had indefinitely 
deepened the obligation, but also the crushing yoke of " statuteM toMch wert 


of the Bible) as having submitted to circumcision, and also a Roman senator {Ahhdda Za/rck^ 
10 ; Ilaraburger, i,v. “ Eeschneidung The Roman Metilius saved his life by accepting 

circumcision (Jos. B, J. il. 17, § 10). Antoninus forbadUit in,*thecase of Gentile proselytei 
(Gieseler, i., § 3S). 

1 “So great is circumcision,** said Rabbi [Jehuda Hakkadosh], “that but for it the 
Holy One, blessed be He, would not have created the world ; for it is said (Jer. xxxiii. 

* But for My covenant [i.e., circumcision] I would not have made day and night, and the 
ordinance of heaven and earth’” {Ncdarim^ f. SI, 2). “Abraham was not called 
‘perfect’ till he was circumcised. It is as great as all the other commandments ** (Exod. 
xxxiv. 27), {Id, f. 32, 1). It was one of the laws in the case of which the Jews pr^erred 
death to dij'obedience {Shabhathj f. 130, 1). The “good king” in Pteudo- Baruch (§§ 61, 
6G) is one who does not allow the existence of an unciroumcised person on the eiurth. 

2 Izates and Monobazus would have been called “ lion-proselytei,” and Am and 
Polemo “Shechemite proselytes.” 

® ** How many laws have you?” asked a Gentile of Shammai. “Two,** said Shammai, 
“ the written and the oral.” “ I believe the former,” said the Gentile, “ not the latter i 
accept me as a proselyte on condition of learning iha written law only.** Shammai 
ejected him with a curse (Shabbath, f. 31, 1). 

* Acts XV, 3. 
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?!!ji ffood, and ordinances wherry they could noi Uve/*^ was this yoke — now 
that it had boon abolished, now that it had become partly impossible and mostly 
meaningless — to be disastrously imposed on necks for which its only effect 
would be to madden or to gall?* Was a Titns, young, and manly, and free, 
and pure, with the love of Christ burning like a fire on the altar of his soul, 
to be hold at arm^s length by some nnregonerate Pharisee, who while he wore 
broad tephillin, and tsitsith with exactly the right number of threads and 
knots, was yet an utter stranger to the love of Christ, and ignorant as a child 
of His free salvation P Were Christians, who were all brethren, all a chosen 
generation and a royal priesthood, to be treated by Jews, who had no merit 
beyond the very dnbif)ns inorit of being Jews, as though they were unclean 
creatures with whom it was not even fit to eat P The J ews freely indulged in 
language of contemptuous superiority towards the proselytes, but was such 
laugliage to be for one moment tolerated in the brotherliood of Christ 

It is easy to understand in what a flame of fire Paul must often have stood 
up to urge these questions during tho pa-ssionato debate's which immediately 
arose.* It may be imagined with what eager interest the Gentile proselytes 
wotild await tho result of a controversy which was to decide whether it was 
enough that they should bring forth tho fruits of the Spirit — love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekneBS, temperance — or whether 
they must also stiok up mezuzuih on their houses, and submit to a concision, 
and abstain from tho free purchases of the market, and not touch perfectly 
harmless kinds of food, and petrify one day out of every seven with a rigidity 
of small and cx)nventionali9od observances. To us it may seem amazing that 
the nttorancea of the prophets were not sufficient to show that tho essence of 
religion is faith, not outward serrice ; and that so far from requiring petty 
accuracies of posture, and dress, and food, what tho Lord requires of ns is that 
we should do justice, and love mercy, and walk humbly with our God.^ But 
tho Judaisers had tradition, authority, and the Pentateuch on their side, and 
the paralysis of custom rendered many Jewish converts incapable of resisting 
conclusions which yet they felt to be false. So far as they were true Christians 
at all, they could not but feel that the end of the commandment was love out 
of a good heart and a pure conscience, and faith unfeigned ; but when their 
opponents flourished in their faces the Tliorah-roDs, and asked them whether 
they dared to despise the immemorial sanctities of Sinai, or diminish the 
obligation of laws uttered by Moses amid its burning glow, the ordinary Jew 

f 

1 Ezek. xz. 25. 

• Circumcidere irenltalia instituere ul diversiUUe noscanfur,** iays Tacitus (Ilisi. r, 
5 ),and adds as an aggravabiXD *‘TransgreBni in moreni eonim idem usurpaut.” 

• Here is a apeoitnen of the language of Jewish llabbis towards proselytes : “ Prose- 
lytes and those who sport with children [the meaning is dubious] delay tbe coming of the 
Messiah. As for proselytes, it is explained by Kalm Ohelbo’s remark, that they are as 
Injurious to Israel as a scab (since in Isa. xiv. 1 it is said, 'strangers^ vnU bf joined to 
them (irTDOsfl, and nmDD means * a scab ') ; because, says Kashi, they are not up to the 
precepts, ana cause calamities to Israel {Niddah, 1 2). 

* Acts XV. 2. 

* Mic, vi 8 ; Dent, u 12 ; Hos. vi i 1 1 Sam. zv. 2at 
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and tlie ordinary Gentile were perplexed. On these points the words of Jesus 
had been but a be^m in the darkness, certain indeed to grow, bat as yet onlj 
shining amid deep midnight. They did not yet understand that Christ’s fold)- 
roent of the Law was its abrogation, and that to maintain the type in the 
presence of the antitype was to hold np snperfluons candles to the son. From 
tliis imminent peril of absorption in exclusive ritual one man saved the Church, 
and that man was Paul. With all the force of his argument, with all the 
weight of his authority, he affirmed and insisted that the Gentile converts 
should remain in the free conditions under which they had first accepted the 
faith of Christ.' 

When there appeared likely to be no end to the dispute,* it became 
necessary to refer it to the decision of tho Church at Jerusalem, and especially 
of those Apostles who had lived with the living Jesus. It is far from im- 
probable that this plan was urged — nay, demanded — by the Judaisers them- 
selves,* who must have been well aware that the majority of that Church 
looked with alarm and suspicion on what they regarded as anti- Judaic innova- 
tions. There may even have been a certain insolence (which accounts for the 
almost irritable language of St. Paul long afterwards) in their manner of 
parading their immensely superior authority of living witnesses of the life of 
J osns like James and Kephas. Tliey doubtless represented the deputation to 
Jerusalem as a necessary act of submission, a going up of Paul and Barnabas 
to be judged by the Jerusalem synod.^ At this period Paul would not openly 
repudiate the paraded superiority of the Twelve Agostles. When he says to 
the Galatians that “ he consulted them about the Gospel he was preaching, lost 
ho might be, or had been, running to no purpose,” ho shows that at this period 
he had not arrived at the quite unshaken conviction, which made him subse- 
quently say that “ whether he or an angel from heaven preached any other 
gospel, let him be anatboma.”^ In point of fact it was at this interview that 


' Comp. MS. D, fXtytv y^p o TTavXo^ fteveiv ovt4i>? ica9<of lrri<rr«v<ray 

2 Tlie expressions of Acts xv. 2, ytyofievns ovy aracrews »cal ovk bXCyrf^, k.t.A., 

are very strong, is ‘‘insurrection'’ (Mark iv. 7 ; Luke xxiii. 19). For 

see Acts vi. 9 ; xxviii. 29 ; Mark ix. 14. 

* As is again asserted in D, napijyyeiXay avrotf ToJ TTiivAif ral t«3 Bapvdf/3^ 'ifol rilTtr oAAotf 
arafiaivety npo^ tov? aTTOcTToAov?, k.t.A., oirws KpiOaxriy tie’ avToii rrepi rov ^rfnjnaro% tovtov, 

* See the previous extract from D. 

^ I have here assumed without hesitation that the visit to Jerusalem of Gal. li. 1 — 10, 
tlmugh til ere mentioned as though it were a second visit, was identical with that of Acta 
XV., and tiierefore was in reality his third visit. There are in the Acts of the Apostles 
five visits of St. Paul to Jerusalem — via., (1) after his conversion (ix. 26) ; (2) with the 
Antiochene contribution (xi. SO ) ; (3) to consult the Apostles- about the necessity o( 
circumcision for the Gentiles (xv. 2) ; (4) after his second missionary journey (xviii. 22) ; 
(;■>) before his imprisonment at Caesarea (xxi.). Now this visit of Gal. ii, could not 
possibly have been the ^rst ; nor, as is proved by Gal. ii. 7, as well as by the whole 
chronology of his life, could it have been the second; nor, as we see from tne presence 
of Barnabas (comp. Gal. ii. 1 with Acts xv. 39), could It have been tho fourth; for no 
one can assume that it was without accusing St. Paul of disingenuous suppression when 
ho spoke to the Galatians of this sole intercourse which he had had with the Apostles; 
and that it was not the fifth is quite decisively proved by Gal. ii. 11. By the exhaustive 
method, therefore, we see that the visit dwelt on in Gal. li. must have been the third* 
It wonld, indeed, be conceivable thnt ii wm fome riaii noi recorded by the eutbor of iho 
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lie laamt ik&t Ha own insight and authority were fully equal to those of the 
Apostles who were in Christ before him ; that they had nothing to tell him and 
nothing to add to him ; that, on the contrary, there were spheres of work which 
belonged rather to him than to them, and in which they stood to him in the 
position of learners;^ that Jesus had fulfilled £[is own promise that it was 
better for BQs children that Ho should go away, because His communion with 
them by the gift of His Holy Spirit was closer and more absolute than by His 
actual presence.^ But even now Paul must have chafed to submit the decision 
of truths which he felt to be true to any human authority. But for one cir- 
cumstance he must have felt like an able B/oman Catholic bishop — a Stross- 
meyer or a Dnpanloup — who has to await a decision respecting tenets which he 
deems irrefragable, from a Pope in all respects his inferior in ability and in 
enlightenment. That circumstance was the inward voice, the spiritual intima- 
tion which revealed to him that tliis course was wise and necessary. St. Luke, 
of cdurse, tells the external side of the event, which was that Paul went by 
desire of the Church of Antioch ; but St. Paul himself, omitting this as 
irrelevant to his purpose, or regarding it as an expression of the will of 
Heaven, tells his converts that he went up “ by revelation,** From Paul also 
we learn the interesting circuiustance that among those who accomjjanied him- 
self and Barnabas was Titus, perhaps a Cretan Gentile whom he bad converted 
at Cyprus fiuriug his first journey, ^ Paul took him as a Gentile representative 
of his own converts, a living pledge and witness that on circumcised Greeks, 
seeing that they were partakers of the gift of the Holy Ghost, were not 
io be treated as dogs and Sntcasts. The declared apj^roval of God was not to 
be set aside for the fantastic demands of man, and the supercilious tolerance 
or undisguised contomptT of Jews for proselytes was at once a crime and an 
Iguoranco when displayed towards a brother in the faith. 


Acts if there were any reason whatever for such a supposition ; but when we consider 
how impossible it was that such a visit should have occurred without the knowledge of 
St. Luke, and how eminently the facts of it accorded with the vuews which he washed to 
further, and how difficult it is to find any other occasion on which such a \'isit would 
have been natural, vre have no valid reason for adopting such an hypothesis. Kor, 
indeed, can anything be much clearer than the identity of circumstances in the visits 
thus described. In the two nairatives the siime peoi)le go up at the same time, fioin 
the same place, for the same object, in con^uenco of the same interference by the aaine 
agitators, and^with the same results. Against the absolute certainty of the conclu>;ion 
that the visits described were one and the same there is nothing w^hatever to set but 
trivial differences of detail, every one of which is accounted for in the text. As for 
St. Paul’s non-allusion to the so-called “decree,” it is siifficieiitly explained by its local, 
partial, temi>orary — and, so far as principles were concerned, intlecisive — character ; by 
the fact that the Galatiaiis were not asking for concessiunSf but seeking bondage ; and by 
the Ajostle’s determinaticu not to settle such questions by sulwdinating his Apostolic 
independence to any authority which could be described as either “ of man or by man,” 
by anything, in short, excji)t the principles revealed by the Spirit of God Himself. 
Prof. Jowett [Gal, i. 253) s^ieaks of the unbroken imago of harmony presented by the 
narrative of the Acte contrasted with the tone of Gal, ii. 2 -6; but “an unbroken imiige 
of harmony ” is not very accordant with the iroMij <rvfnTTj<nv of Acts xv. 7, which is an 
obvious oontinuatioa of the (rra<ri« «al ovk oKiyri of ver. 2. The exiaU to wliich the 

Acts “oasts the veil of time over the differences of the Apostles ” seems to me to ba 
often exaggerated. 

^ GaL u. 7—9, * John xvi 7. * Ewald, Gesch, vi 456. 
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Alike tke commencement and the course of their overland journey were 
cheered by open sympathy with their views. From Antioch they were 
honourably escorted on their way; and as they passed through Berytus, 
Tyre, Sidon, and Samaria, narrating to the Cliurches the conversion of the 
Gentiles, they — like Luther on his way to the Diet of Worms — were en- 
couraged by unanimous expressions of approval and joy. On arriving at 
Jerusalem they were received by tlie Ai^ostlos and elders, and narrated to 
th5m the story of their proaching and its results, together with the inevit- 
able question to which it had given rise. It was on this occasion appa- 
rently that some of the Christian Pliariseos at once got up, and broadly 
msisted on the moral necessity of Mosaism and circumcision, implying, 
therefore, a direct censure of tlie principles on which Paul and Barnabas 
had conducted their missiond The question thus stated by the opposing 
parties was far too grave to bo decided by any immediate vote; the deli- 
berate judgment of t he Church on so moineutous a problem could onlj be 
pronounced at a subsequent mo(ding. Paul used the inten^al with his 
usual sagacity aud power. Knowing how liable to a thousand varying 
accidents are the decisions arrived at by promiscuous assemblies — fearing 
lest the voice of a mixed gathering might only express the collective in- 
capacity or the collective prejudice — ho endeavoured to win over tlm leaders 
of the Chm*ch by a private statement of the Cospel which he preached. 
Those leaders were, he tells us, at this time, James, wlio is niontioned 
first because of bis position as head of tise Chui-ch at Joruwilom, and 
Peter and John. These he so entirely succeedf^d in gaining over to his 
cause — he showed to them with sucli unanswerable force that they could 
not insist on making Gentile Christians into orihpditx Jews without in- 
curring the tremendous responsihllity of <hiiiimlng u]) for ever the free 
river of the grace of God — that they resignied to his judgment the mission 
to the Gentiles. Eminent as they were in their own spheres, great as 
was their force of character, marked as was their individuality, they could 
not resist the personal ascendency of Paul. In the presence of one whose 
whole nature evinced the intensity of his inspired conviction, they felt that 
they could not assume the position of superiors or guides,* Whalov(‘r may 
have been their original prejudices, those noble- hoar ted men allowed mrlili-.sr 
their private predilections nor any hhre of natural jealousy to deter their 
acknowledgment of their great follow- workers. They ^avo to Paul aud 
Baimabas the right Lands of fcilowsliip, and acknowledged thorn as Apostles 
to the Gentiles. One touching request alone tliey made. The Church of 
Jerusalem had been plunged from the fii*st in abject poverty. It had 
suffered perhaps from the temporary experiment of communism; it had 

^ The wap«&4xdv<ratf inth rrjt hcKkn^rCojt of Acts XV, 4 impliei a preliminary meeting 
distinct from the <rvvrixBv<^av t* of ver. 6. 

* Not here cliaraoterised as the Lord’s brother,” because James, the son of Zebedee, 
was dead, and James, the son of Alpiueus, was on Apostle of whom nothlag is knowm 

* Ual. ii. 7| U&KTff ; 9, yv6vT»t* 
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suffered certainly from the humble ranh of its first oonrerts, the persecu- 
tions which they had endured, and the chronic famine to which their city 
was liable. Paul and Barnabas were working in wealtliy Antioch, and 
were likely to travel among Gentiles, who, if not rich, were amply supplied 
with the means of livelihood. Would they forget Jerusalem ? Would they 
suffer those to starve who had walked with Jesus by the Lake of Galilee, and 
sat beside His feet when He preached the Sermon on the Mount P Already 
once they had brought from Antioch the deeply acceptable Chaluha^ which 
in the fiercest moment of famine and persecution had as much relieved the 
brethren as the royal bounties of Helena bad sustained the Jews. Surely 
they would not let religious differences prevent them from aiding the hunger- 
bitten Church P It might be that they had been treated by Jerusalem Chiis- 
tiaus of the Pharisaic party with surreptitious opposition and imdisguised 
dislike, but surely this would not weigh with them for a moment. The three 
head| of the affiictod Church begged the missionaries to the luxurious world 
** that they would remember the poor.** It was a request in every respect 
agreeable to the tender and sympathetic heart of Paul.* Apart from all 
urging, he had already shown spontaneous earnestness ^ in his holy work of 
compassion, and now that it came to him as a sort of request, by way of 
acknowledging the foil recognition which was being conceded to him, he was 
only too g}ad to have such means of showing that, while he would not 
yield an inch of essential truth, he would make any amount of sacrifice in the 
cause of charity. Thenceforth Paul throw himself into the plan of collecting 
alms for the poor saints #t Jerusalem with chanicteristic eagerness. ITiere 
was scarcely a Church or a nation that he visited which he did not press for 
contributions, and the G^^tians themselves could rocalJ the systematic plan 
of collection which he had urged upon their notice.^ In the very hottest 
moment of displeasure against those who at any rate represented themselves 
as emissaries of James, he never once relaxed his kindly efforts to prove to 
the Church, which more than all others suspected and thwarted him, that eveu 
theological differences, with all their exasperating hitteriKSs, had not diillevl 
the generous sensibility of a heart which, by many a daily aliliction, had learnt 
to throb with sympathy for the afflicted. 

One part, then, of his mission to Jerusalem was fulfilled when the Lord’s 
brother, and he to whom He had assigned “the keys of the king<Iom of 
heaven,” anti he wfio had leaned his lieadat the Last Supper upon lUs breast, 
had yielded to him their friendly acknowledgment. It is on this that he 
chiefly dwells to the Galatians. In their Churches brawling J uuaisers ha<i 
dared to impugn his commission and disparage his leaching, on the asserted 

* 

* GaL ii 10. h k«u itnroviao-a aM irwro mujaai ; “ which also I was eager to do at 

ouce that very thing.** “ Quad etiam aollidtuB fui hoc facere.** (Vulg.) 

» Acts xi. 29. 

* 1 Cor. xvi. 3; of. 2 Cor. vlii., lx. ; Rom. xv. 27. Eveu many years after w© find 
Bt. Paul still most heartily f ulfilling this part of the mutual compact (Acts jlxIv. 17). 
Phrygia aloue seems to have ooutributed nothing. 
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authority of the mother Church and its bishop. It was Paul’s object to prota 
to them that his sacred independence had been acknowledged by the very men 
who were now thi*ust into antagonism with his sentiments. There may be in 
his language a little sense of wrong ; but, on the other hand, no candid reader 
can fail to see that a fair summary of the antagonism to which he alludes is 
this — “ Separation, not opposition; antagonism of the followers rather than of 
the leaders ; personal antipathy of the Judaisers to St. Paul rather than of 
St. Paul to the Twelve.” ^ 

But St. Luke is dealing with another side of this visit. To him the 
authority of Paul was not a subject of doubt, nor was it seriously questioned 
by those for whom he wrote; but with the teaching of Paul it was far 
different, and it was Luke’s object to show that the main principles involved, 
so far from being dangerous, had received the formal sanction of the older 
Apostles. That there was a severe struggle he does not attempt to conceal, 
but he quotes au auiheutic document to prove that it ended triumphantly in 
favour of the Apostle of the Gentiles. 

A concrete form was given to this debate by the presence of Titus as one 
of Paul’s companions. Around this young man arose, it is evident, a wild 
clamour of controversy. The Judaisers insisted that he should be circumcised. 
So long as ho remained uucircumcised they refused to eat with him, or to 
regard him as in any tiue sense a brother. They may even have been indig* 
naut with Paul for his free companionship with this Gentile, as they had 
previously been with Peter for sliaring the hospitality of Cornelius. The 
Agapge were disturbed with these contentions, and Vith them the celebration 
of the Holy Communion. Alike Titus and Paul must have had a troubled 
time amid this storm of conflicting opinions, urged with the rancorous intensity 
which Jews always display when their religious fanaticism is aroused. Even 
after the lapse of five or six years ^ St. Paul cannot speak of this episode in., 
his life without an agitation which affects his language to so extraordinary a 
degree as to render uncertain to us the result, of which doubtless thft Galatians 
w^ere aware, but about which we should be glad to have more complete 
certainty. The question is, did Paul, in this particular instance, yield or not P 
In other words, was Titus circumcised? In the case of Tijuothy, Paul 
avowedly took into account his Jewish parentage on the mother’s side, and 
therefore circumcised liim as a Jew, and not as a Gentile, because otherwise it 
would have been impossible to secure his admission among Jews. Even this 
might be enough to give rise to the charges of incousdsteucy with which we 
know him to have been assailed. But if he had indeed, bowed to the storm in 
the case of Titus — if he, the firmest champion of Christian uucircumcision, the 
foremost preacher of the truth that in Clirist Jesus neither circumcision was 
an3'riiiiignor uucircumcision, but faith which worketh by love, had still allowed 

* Jowett, Bornam, &c., i. 826. In this essay, and that of Dr. Li^htfoot on “ St. Paul 
and the Three ” (Gal. 276—346), the reader find the facts fairly ax^preciated and 
carefully stated. 

2 Tile date of the “Council" at Jerusalem is about AD. 61 ; that of the Epistle to 
the Galatians about A.D. 58. 
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au adult G entile convert to submit to a Jewish rite wliich had no meaning 
except as an acknowledgment that he was bound to keep the Mosaic Law — 
theui indeed, ho might bo charged with having sacrificed the very point at 
issue. He might of course urge that he had only done it f oi* the momoiit by way 
of peace, because otherwise the very life of Titus would have been endangered, 
or because his prosonco in the Holy City might otherwdso have caused false 
ruinours and terrible riots, ^ as the presence of Trophimus did in later years. 
Ho might say, I circumcised Titus only because there was no other chance of 
getting the question rcasomxbly discussed but if ho yielded at ail, however 
noble Olid charitable may have been his motives, he gave to his opponents a 
handle against him which assuredly they did not fail to use. 

Now that he was most vehemently urged to fake this step is clear, and 
perhaps the extraordinary convulsivcness of his expressions is only duo to the 
memory of all that ho must have undergone in that hitter stnigglo.^ In hold- 
ing oht to the last lie had, dou])tless, been forced to encounter the x>ressuro of 
ncai-ly the whole body of the Church at Jerusalem, iiieludiug almost certainly 
all who were living of the twelve Apostles, and thdr three leaders. Perhaps 
even Barnabas himself might, as afterxvards, have lust all firm grasp of truths 
which seemed sufficiently clear when lie was worldng with Paul alone on the 
wild uplands of Lyeaouia. Certainly St. Paul's moral courage triumphed over 
the sevorosC test, if ho had the firmness and fortitude to hoi<l out against this 
mass of influence. It would have been fiir bolder Hum VVhitefield standing 
before a conclave of Bislic^s, or Luther pleading his cause at Homo. As far 
as courage "was concornod, it is certain that no fear xvuuld over have induced 
him to give way; butmigjit he not have yielded ad inicrini, and as a charitable 
concession, iji order to secure a permanent result ? 

Lot us consider, in all its roughness, his own lauguago. “ Then,’^ ho says, 
“ foiu'tcen years iiftor,^ I again went up to Jerusalem with Barnabas, taking 


1 This element of the decision has been uuivers.ally overlooked. Gentiles of course 
there were in Jerusalem, but for a Jew deliberately to introduce an uiicircumciscd 
Gentile a-s a partaker of all rehgiom rites in a J {nJivo-Ckristitin community was a 
terribly diuigerous c-\i)erimeut. If all the power and iutluence of dosephus could hardly 
mi'c from numavre two illustrious and hii/hlihconncctcd Godiks icho had fled to him for 
refuge — althougli there w.as no pretence of extending to them any religious privileges — 
because tlie miAtitudo«aid that “ they ought not to be suffered to live if they would not 
change theii' religion to the religion of those to whom they lied for safety ” {Vit, 31), how 
could Paul anmrr fur the life of Tit tun f 

2 This is the view of Dr. Lightfoot {GaK p. 102), who says, “The counsels of the 
Apostles of the circumcisxf^ii are the hidden rwk on wliich the grammar of the sentence 
is wrecked;” ami “ the sensible undercurrent of feeling, tlio laekeu grammar of tlie sen- 
tence, the obvious tenour of i»articular phrusos, all convey the impu ssion iliat, though the 
final victory wtia complete, it was not attained without a struggle, in which St. Paul 
maintained, at one time almost single-handed, the ctiuse of Gentile freedom.” I give my 
reason afterwards for adopting & ditferent coiiclusiun. The sense of a complete victory 
contemplated year's afterwards would hardly produce all tliis agitation. It would have 
been alluded to with the calm moilesty of conscious strength. Not so an error of judg- 
ment involving serious consequeuces though actuated by the best motives. If Titus tea# 
not circumcised f why does not Paul plainly say sol 

® Oak ii. 1 — 6, Fourteen years after his first visit, 

9 
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«itli me also TitusA Now, I wout up in accordance with a revelation, and 1 
referred to tliem^ tlie Gospel which I am preaching among the Gontilos—- 
privately, however, to those of repute, lest perchance I am now running,^ or 
had run, to no purpose/ But not even Titus, who was with me, Greek 
^liougli he was, was obliged to he circumcised; but [ho was only circumcised?] 
because of the stoalthily-introdiicod false brethren —people who came secretly 
in to spy out our liberty which we have in Christ Jesus, in order that they 
shall® utterly enslave us, [(to whom) not even]® for an hour did wo jiold by 
umy of mhmisdon — ^in order that tho trulh of the Gosi)el may re mam entirely 
with you;^ from those, however, who are reputed® to bo somotliiug — wind over 
tliey wore® makes no matter to mo — God accepts no man’s face — well, to me 


1 And some others, whom, however, he could hardly bo said to ‘*tako with him^ 
(Acts XV. 2). 

2 <u'- nuTot?, “^commnuiented ” or “referred to thorn’’ — not “placed in «thcir 
hands” (of. Acts xxv. 14). Torfcullian says ** ad patrociniui/i Petri, d'C.,” which is too 
strong. 

* I take Tpf\(o as an irdie., but it may be the Hiibjunctive, as in 1 Thoss. iii. 5, and for 
tho metaphor Phil. ii. IG. 

^ Dr. Lightfoot tukoa this to mean “that my past and present labour’s might not be 
thwarted by opposition or misimderstanding.” So Theo])hylact, ad lor., h'a htj crrdo-it 


3 possibility 

of a misgiving as to the practical idxuc only adds strength to tlio subsequent confirma- 
tion. To St. I'aul’s uncertainty or momentary hcBit.>,tioii I would compare that of St. 
John the Baptist (Matt. xi. 3). c 

^ Kara^ovkiiio-QvcTL {ii, A, B, 0, D, E). I have literally translated the bold solecism, 
which was not unkno-wii to Hellenistic Greek, and by which it gains in vividness (cf. iv. 17, 

im ^rjKovre). ^ \ i 

® In tho^ insertion, oniission, or variation of these two word.s oE ov8k the MSS. and 



feccrit (iuod nec feoisset ueu ostendisset, si iilud propter quod fecit non acci<Tissct ” {adr. 
Marc. V. 3). But adniittedly the evidence of the manuscripts is in favour of retaining 

-- . - .. .... ■ ia 

vUn 

- udulently 

^ the uncerrarnty which attaches to it, ioined 

to the fact that uxn its retention by no means excimieB the fiupposi^ion thitt Paul, to lii» 
ouxt rve.." ' rqn ;.t regret, had given way under jirotest while tho de})ate wjis pending 
are . y: !.v. of this havnnghccn tlmcas'-. If this view be right it would give a 

far deeper significance to such passages as Gal. i. 10 ; iv. 11. In that case his vaeillaiiou 
was an error oi policy, whicE we have no nioio reason to heli<jive was impossible in hhi 


introduced })y the heretic hlarcion. 



Kewmaii, “did not tend to destroy' what is human in him, but'w'spTiTtualSe’* and. 


perfect it. ” 


SoKovvrei, *‘Becm,” iiot “Boemed,” as in E.V. 
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those in repute added nothing/* Such is a litoral translation oi his actual 
words in this extraordinary sentence; and ho then proceeds to narrate the 
acknowledgment of the Throe, that his autlioriiy was in no sense disparate 
with theirs ; nay, that in dealing with the Gentiles he was to bo regarded as 
specially endowed with Divine guidance. 

But does he moan that, “ I never for a moment yielded and circumcised 
Titus, in spite of the enormous pressure wdiich was put upon mo ’* P or does he 
moan, I admit — grieved as I am to admit it — that in tlio case of Titus I did 
yield. Titus was circumcised, but not under conqmlsian. 1 yielded, but not 
out of submission. The concession which I made— vast as it was, mistaken as 
it may have been — was not an abandonment of principle, but a stretch of 
charity *’ ? 

It must bo remembered that Paul “ cared for ideas, not for forms the 
fact that circumcision was a matter in itself indifferent — tlie admhted tnith 
thatiiien could bo saved by the grace of our Lord Jesus Cbnsi, and by that 
alone — may have induced him, under strong; to conced(3 that the lito 

should bo performed — with the same kind of hal{-conteni]jiuous indifference to 
the exaggeration of trifles which makes him say to the Galatians in a burst of 
bitter irony, “ I wish that, w'hilo they are about it, theso Jiidaisors, who make 
so much of circumcision, would go a little farther still and mnko tlicm stives 
altogether •lilto your priests of Agdistis.”- Wlion Paul took on him the 
Nazarite vow, when lie circumcised Tiuiotliy,^ he did it out of a generous desire 
to remove aU needless causes of offence, and not to lot his work bo hindered 
by a stiff refusal to give ^y in tilings unimportant. We know that it was his 
avowed jirinciido to become all things to all men, if so bo ho iniglit win some. 
His soul W’as too' large to stickle about matters of no iiionjout. Can wo not 
imagine that in the wild strife of tongues wliicli made Jerusalem hateful so 
long as the uucircumciscd Titus was moving among the members of the 
Church, Paul might have got up and said, “ I have come hero to secure a 
decision about a matter of vast moment. If the prosouce of Titus looks to 
you like an offensive assertion of foregone conclusions — well, it is only an 
individual instance — and while the question is still undocidod, I will have him 
circumcised, and w o sliall then bo able to proceed more calmly to the considera- 
tion of the general question”? Might ho not have regarded this as a case in 
which it wai» advisable reculcr potcr vdenx sanler'' ? and to his own friends 
who shared hia sentiments might ho not liave said, “ Wliat does it inaHor in 
this particular instanco ? It can mean nothing. Titus himself is generous 
enough to wish it for 41io sake of peace ; ho fully undei-btaiids that ho is merely 
yielding to a violent jmejudice. It may be most useful to him in securing 
future admission to Jowdsh assemblies. To him, to us, it will be regarded as 
‘concision,’ not ‘circumcision;’ an outward observance submitted to from 
voluntary good nature ; not by any means a sohunn precedent, or a significant 
rite ” P And would not Titus have also urged the Apostle not to bo deterred 


^ Acts XV, XO, 


* Galv U-.iu the Greek). 


* Ada x\i. 8^ 
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bj any considoration for himP IMQgM he not naturally have said, am 
grieved that there should bo all tliis uproar and hoart-buming on my account^ 
and I am quite willing to allay it by becoming a proselyte of righteousness 
If Tiius took this generous line, Paul’s reluctance to take advantage of his 
generosity might have been increased, and yet an additional argument would 
have been supplied to his opponents. “Moses,” they would have said, 
“ commanded circumcision ; we cannot let this Gentile sit at our Agapae without 
it ; he is himself, much to his credit, quite ready to consent to it ; why do you 
persist in troubling our Israel by your refusal to consent ? ” 

For whatever may bo urged against this view, I cannot imagine why, if 
Paul did not yield, ho should use language so ambiguous, so involved, that 
li'h ether wc retain the negative or not his language has still led many — as it 
did in the earliest ages of the Cliurch — to believe that ho did the very thing 
which he is generally supposed to bo denying. Nothing could have been 
easier or pleasanter tlian to say, “I did not circumcise Titus, thougli every 
possiljle effort was made to force me to do so. My not doing so — even at 
Jerusalem, even at the beginning of the whole controversy, oven at the head- 
quarters of the Judaeo-Christian tyranny, even in the face of the evident wish 
c)f the Apostles — proves, once for all, both my independence and my con- 
sistency.” But it was immensely more difficult to explain wliy he really had 
given ivay in that important instance. It may bo that Titus was by bis side 
while ho penned this veiy paragraph, and, if so, it would be to Paul a yet 
more bitter reminder of a concession which, more than, aught else, had l>eeii 
quoted to prove his subjection and bis insincerity, ilo is therefore so aiisJous 
to show why ho did it, and what were not his motives, that ultimately he uncon- 
sciously omits to say it in so many words at all J Ahd if, after the decision 
of the mooting, aiid the battle which ho had fought, Paul still thought it 
adn'eahle to circumcise Timothy merely to avoid offouding tlie Jews whom he 
was a])out to visit, would not tlio same motives work with him at this earlier 
period wlion he siiw how tlie presence of Titus throw the whole Cliurcli into 
confusion ? If the false inferences which might be deduced from the con- 
cessiv)!! were greater in the case of a pure-blooded Gentile, on the other liand 
llu‘ necessity for diniixiishiiig offence was also more pressing, and tlio obliga- 
toriness of circumcision had at that time boon loss seriously impugned. And 
it is even doubtful wliethor such a course was not overruled for "good. But 
for (bis st(?p would it, for instance, have been possible for Titus to be overseer 
of lii(5 Clnu-ch of Crete? Would any circumcised Jew have tolerated at this 
epoch the “episcopate” of an uncircumcised Gentile^ I have dwelt long 

1 “ Cette transaction coftta bcauconj) ^ Paul, ct la ]:)liTase dans lamielle il en parle eat 
uiic* (Ics i>lus origiiiales qu’il ait ecrites. Le mot qui lux coil to semblo ne pouvoir couler 
<le sa ]iluirie. La plirase au premier coup cPteil parait dire que Titus ne fut jias circoncis, 
tuiulis f[u’elle impli(|ue qu’il le fut ” (lienan, St. J^aul, p. 92). It need hardly be said that 
tlier(‘ is no question of iuppression here, because I assume that the fact was perfectly well 
known. We find a similar characteristic of style and character in Horn. ix. Baur, on the 
other hand (but on very insufficient gi’ounds), thinks that “nothing can be more absurffi” 
Yet it was the view of Tertullian (c. Marc, T, 3), and Baur equally disbelieves t^e ex- 
pressly asserted circumcision of Timothy. 
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Upon this incident because, if I am right, there are few events in the biography 
of St. Paul more illustrative alike of his own character and of the circum- 
stances of his day. He would rather have died, would rather have sufTercd a 
schism between the Church of Jenisalem and the Churches of her Geiilile 
converts, than admit that there could bo no salvation out of the pale of 
Mosaism. In this or that instance he was ready enough — perhaps, in the 
largeness of his heart, too ready for his own peace — to go almost any length 
rather than bring himself and, what was infinitely more dear to him, the 
Gospel with which he had been entrusted, into collision with the adamantine 
walls of Pharisaic bigotry. But he always let it be understood that his 
principle remained intact — that Christ had in every sense abolished the curse 
of the Law — that, except in its universal moral precepts, it was no longer 
binding on the Gentiles — that the “ traditions of the fathers ” had for them 
no further significance. Ho intended at all costs, by almost unlimited con- 
cession in tho case of individuals, by unflinching resistance when principles 
were endangered, to establish, as far at any rate as the Gentiles were con- 
cerned, the truth that Christ had obliterated tlio handwriting in force against 
ns, and taken It out of tho way, nailing the torn fragments of its decrees to 
His cross.' 

And ^0 the great debate came on. Tho Apostles — at any rate, their 
leaders — ^had to a great extent boon won over in private conferences ; the 
opponents had boon partially silenced by a personal concession. Paul must 
have looked forward wiih breathless interest to tho result of the meeting 
which should decide whether Jerusalem was still to be tho metropolis of tho 
Faith, or whether she was to bo abandoned to tho isolation of unprogressive 
literalism, while the Gospel of Christ started on a new career from Antioch 
and from the West. One thing only must not be. She must not swathe the 
daily-strengthening youth of Christianity in tho dusty cerements of an 
abolished system ; she must not make Christianity a religion of washings and 
cleansings, of times and seasons, of meats and drinks, but a religion of holi- 
ness and of the heart — a religion in which men might eat or not as they 
pleased, and might regard every day as afiko sacred, so that they strove with 
all their power to reveal in their lives a love to man springing out of tho root 
of love to God. 

We are not surprised to hoar that there was much eager and passionate 
debate.* Doubtless, as in all similar gatherings of tho Church to settle dis- 
puted questions, thqre were mutual recriminations and misunderstandings, 
instances of untenable argument, of inaccurate language, of confused concep- 
tions. The Holy Spirit, indeed, was among them then, as now, in aU gatherings 
of faithful Christian men : He was with them to guide and to inspire. But 
neither then nor now — as we see by the clearest evidence of the New Testa^ 
ment then, and as we see by daily experience now— did His influence work 
to the miraculous extinction of human differences, or obliteration of humaiv 


* CbL U. 14. 


* Bee on this dissension Hooker, Ecd, IV. xl 4. 
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imperfections. Those who supported the canse of Paul rouderod themsolves 
lialdo to those charges, so terrible to a Jew, of hixnoss, of irroligiou, of apostasy, 
of niipatriotism, of not being believers in revealed truth. Was not Mosea 
iTis 2 )ired P Was the Sacred Pentateuch to bo reduced to a dead letter P 
Were all tho curses of Ebal to bo braved ? Wore the Thorah-rolls to bo flung 
contemptuously into tho Dead Sea? On the other hand, those wlio main- 
tained the necessity of circumcision and of obedience to tho Law, laid them- 
solves open to the fatal quesHon, “ If the Law is essential to salvation, what, 
then, has been the work of Christ ? ** 

But wlien the subject had been amply discussed, Peter aroso.^ "Which 
side ho woidd take could bo hardly doubtful. Ho had, in fact, already braved 
and overborne the brant of a similar opposition. But an exceptional instance 
was felt to bo a very different tiling from a uuiversiil rule. It was tmo that 
Peter did not now stand alone, but found tho moral support, which was so 
necessary to him, iu the calm dignity of Barnabas and tlio fornd genius of 
Paul. But in all other respects liis task was even more difficult than it had 
been before, and, rising to tho occasion, he spoke with corresponding boldness 
and forco.2 His speech was in accordance with tho practical, fortliright, non- 
argumeutativo turn of his mind. Pilled with energetic conviction by the 
logic of facts, ho reminded tliom how, long ago,^ the question had4)een prac- 
tically settled. God liad selected him to win over the first little body of 
converts from tho Gentile world ; and the gilt of thp Spirit to thorn had 
showed that they were cleansed by faith. To lay bn them tho Imrdon of the 
Law — a burden to tho daily hfo whicli it surrounded with unpractical and 
often all but iinjiracticablo observances — a burden t6 tho conscionco because 
it created a sense of obligation of which it could neither inspire tho 
fiillllment nor remedy tho shortcoming — a burden wliich had therefore been 
found intolerable botli by their fathers and themselves^ — was simply to 
tomtit God by hindering His nmnifest purposes, and rcBistiiig His mauifost 
viill. In one doctrine all present were agreed ; ^ it was that alike the Jews 
and the Gentile converts should bo saved only by tho grace of tho Lord 
Jesus Christ. Tho iuferonco thou was obvious, that they wore not and could 
not be saved by the works of the Law. In the observance of those works the 
Jews, on whom they were originallj^ enjoined, might natufally jfersovoro till 
fresh light came ; but tlioso hereditary customs had never been addressed to 
tho Gentiles, and, since they were uimecessai’y to salv^ation, they must 


1 On the views of St. Jolin, see Excursus XVII., “ St. Johii and St. PauL” 

2 Acts XV. 7 — 11. Again wc have to notice the interesting circumstance tliat in this 
brief speech tlie language is distinctly Petrine. Such minute marks of authenticity are 
wholly beyond the reach of a forger. 

3 Idle expression if ^fiefmv would naturally refer to the of the Gospel (cf, 

xL 15 ; XXL IG ; Phil. iv. 1.5). But if the conversion of Cornelius took place during the 
“rest ” procm-ed for tlie Church by the ab.sorj)tio!i of tho Jews in their attempt to rebut 
the mad impiety of Gains, A.D. 40, that was not twelve years before this time. 

^ Ga]. V. 3. Tiio Law waa a ^vy6t SovXtCof, the Gospel a ® iXa4p6v 

(Itiiit. xi. 21), 30). 

^ Cf. Acts xi, 17 » 
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obviously be io the Gontilos not burdcnsomo only, but a positive stumbling- 
block. 

Tlie weight of Peter’s dignity had produced silence in the assembly. Tlie 
exciteinont was now so far calmed that Paul and Barnabas wore at least 
listened to without interruptions. Barnabas — who, in the Jewish Church, 
still retained his precedence, and who was as acceptable to the audience from 
his past liberality as Paul was unacceptable from his former persecutions — 
spoke first ; but both he and Paul seem to have abstained from arguing the 
question. AU the arguments had been urged at private conferences when 
words could be deliberately considered. They were not there to impress 
their own views, but to hear those of the Apostles and of the Church they 
governed. Barnabas never scorns to have been prominent in debate, and Paul 
was too wise to discuss theological dilTorcneos before a promiscuous audience. 
Tlioy confined themselves, therefore, to a simple history of their mission, 
dwelling erpecially on those “ signs and wonders ” wrouglit by their hands 
among the Gentiles, which were a convincing proof that, thougli they might 
not win the approval of man, they had all iilong enjoyed the blessing of 
God. 

Then rose James. Every one present must have felt that the practical 
decision of the Church — Paul must have felt that, humanly speaking, the 
future of Christianity — depended on his words. A sense of awo clung about 
him anJ all he said and did. Clothed with a mysterious and indofi liable 
dignity as the brother of the Lord,” that dignity and niysteiy were euliaiieed 
by his bearing, dress, manner of life, and entire appearance. Tradition, as 
embodied in an Ebionite romance, and derived from thence by Hegesippus,^ 
represents liim as wearing no wool, but clothed in fine white linen from head to 
foot, and — either from some priestly element in his genealogy, or to symbolise 
his ** episcopate ” at J orusalom — ^as wearing on his forehead the petaloji, or 
golden plate of High -priesthood.^ It is said that lie was so holy, and so highly 
esteemed by the whole Jewish people, that ho alone was allowed, like the 
High Priest, to enter the Holy Place; that ho lived a celibate^ and ascetic 
life ; that ho spent long hours alone in the Temple praying for the peojile, 
till his knees became hard and callous as those of the camel ; tliat he had the 
l>ower of working miracles ; that the rain fell in accordance with his prayers ; 
that it was owing to his merits that God’s impending wratli was averted from 
tho Jewish nation; that ho received the title of “the Just” and Obllam, or 
“ Bampart of the People ; and that he was shadowed forth in the images of 

1 “The Ascent of James.” Tho nanatlve of ITcgcsippus is quoted at length by 
Eusebius, i/. j&. ii. 23. Other passages which relate to him are Epiphan. JTatr. 
btxyiii. 7, 13, 14 ; Jer. JDe Virr. Ulustr, z ; Comm, in Gal. i. 19. 

Epiphan. fTacr. xxix. 4. Tho same story is told of Sfc. John, on the authority of 
Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus (Euseb. JJ. IJ. iii. 31 ; v. 24). Either Polycrates has 
taken literally some luotaphorioal allusion, or John really did sometimes adopt a symbol 
of Christian High-pricsthood. Tho former seems the more probable supposition. 

* This is rendered doubtful by 1 Oor. ix. 5, unless ho was an exception to the other 
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the prophets.^ Some of these defjiils must be purely imaginative ; but legends, 
849 has well boon said, are like the clouds that gather upon the mountain sum- 
mits, and show the height and take the shapes of the peaks about which they 
cling. We may readily believe that he was a lyTazarito, perhaps even an 
ascetic — one who, by the past afliinitios of his character, was bound rather to 
Banus, and John Baptist, and the strict communities of the Essenes, than to 
the disciples of One who came eating and drinldug, pouring on social life the 
brightness of His holy joy, attending the banquet of the Pharisee at Caper- 
naum, and the feast of the bridegroom at Cana, not shrinking from the tears 
with which Mary of Magdala or the perfumes with which Mary of Bethany 
embathed his feet. 

Such was tlie man who now rose to speak, with the long locks of the 
Nazarite streaming over his white robe, and with all the sternness of aspect 
which can hardly have failed to characterise one who was so rigid in his 
convictions, so uncompromising in his judgments, so incisive in his 8 i>eech. 
The importance of his opinion lay in the certainty that it could hardly fail to 
be, at least nominally, adopted by the multitude, among whom lie exercised an 
authority, purely local indeed and limited, but within those limits superior 
even to that of Peter. Tlio most fanatical of bigots could hardly refuse to be 
bound by the judgment of one who was to the very depth of his being a loyal 
Jew; to whom even unconverted Jews looked up with reverence^ to whom 
the ‘‘Law,” which neither St. Peter nor St. Jolm so much as mention in their 
Epistles, was so entirely the most prominent concoptjion that he does not 
once mention the Gospel, and only alludes to it ifndor the aspect of a law, 
though as “the perfect law of liberty.’’ ^ 

His speech — whicli, as in so many other instances,’ boars internal marks of 
authenticity^ — wasHhoroughly Judaic in lone, and yet showed that the private 
arguments of the Apostles of the Gentiles had not been thrown away on a 
mind which, if in comparison witli the mind of a Paul, and even of a Peter, it 
was somewhat stem and narrow, was yet the mind of a roma-rkablo and holy 
man who would not struggle against the guidance of the Holy Spirit of God. 
Peter, in one of those impetuous outbursts of generous conviction which 
carried him beyond his ordinary self, had dauntlossly laid down broad 
principles which arc, x)erhaps, the echo of thoughts wliich Paul had impressed 
upon his mind. It would have been too much to expect «that James would 
speak with equal breadth and boldness. Had ho done so, wo should have felt 
at once that ho was using language unlike himself, unlike all that wo know of 

^ Dan. i. 8, 12 ; Tob. i. 11, 12. ol trpoip^Tot SriKovcn nepl airrov (Hegeg. uhi supr.Jt 
This, perhaps, refers to Isa. iii. 10. If he be the Jacob of Kephar Sechaniah he is 
Indeed regarded as a J/m, yet he is represented as having various dealings with orthodox 
Babbis (Griitz, Gnostic, u. Judaism, p. 25). The name Oblias, Tr'?ain, is explained by 
Hausrath to mean “ Jehovah my chain,” with allusion to the Nazarito vow. Hitzig, 
(KZ. Propheten) thinks tlie name may refer to the staff called “ bands ” in Zeoh. xi 7. 
Is it possible the name may be some confusion of Ahh team, “ father of the people ” ? 

2 James i. 25 ; ii. 12. 

• Kg.f “ on whom my name has been called ; ” cf. James ii 7. 
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htei, tinlike the langua^^e of liis own Epistle. But thougli hie speech is as 
different from St. Peter’s as possible — though it proposed restrictions where 
he had indicated liberty — it yet went farther than could have been hoped ; 
farther than bigots either liked or cordially accepted; and, above all, it 
conceded the main point at issue in implying that circumcision and the 
ceremonial law were, as a whole, non-essential for the Gentiles. 

Requostittg their attention, he reminded them that Syineon^ — as, nsing the 
Hebrew form of the name, he characteristically calls his brother Apostle— had 
narrated to them the Divine intimations which led to the call o£ the Gentiles, 
and this he shows was in accordance with ancient prophecy, and, therefore^ 
with Divine fore-ordination.* But obviously — this was patent to all Jews 
alike — the Gentiles would never accept the whole Mosaic Law. His au- 
thoritative decision,* therefore, took the form of “ a concession and a reserve.” 
He proposed to release the converted Gentiles from all but four restrictions— 
wliieh belonged to what was called the Noachian dispensation^ — abstinence, 
namely, from things polluted by being offered to idoLs,^ and from fornication, 
and from anything strangled, and from blood.® ‘‘ For,” he adds, in words 
which are pregnant with more than one significance, “ Moses from of old hath 
preachers in the synagogues in every city, being read every Sabbath day.” 
By this ad^tion ho probably meant to imply that since Moses was universally 
read in synagogues attended both by Jews and by Gentile converts, wo will 
toll the Gentiles that this Law which they hoar road is not universally 
binding un them, but ‘only so far as charity to the Jew requires ; and we will 
fell the Jews that we have no desire to abrogate for them that Law to whose 
ordinances they boar a weekly witness. 

One of iho most remarkable points in this speech is the argument deduced 
from the proxfiiecy of Amos, which was primarily meant as a prophecy of the 
restoration of Israel from, captivity, but which St. James, with a large 
insight into the over-widening horizons of proj^hecy, ax>plios to the ideal 
restoration, the recei>tiun of Jehovah as their common Father by the gi*eat 
family of man. In the rebuilding of the ruined tabernacle of David be sees 
the iqu-aisliig of tlio Church of Christ as ai ideal tem^do to which the Gentiles 
also shall be joined. Nor is it a little striking that in adducing this proxdiecy 
ho quotes, qot th^ Hebrew, but mainly the Septuagint.^ The Greek differs 

1 As ill 2 Peter i. 1. Tbis is tho lost mention of Peter in the Acts, 

* Amos ix. 1 1, 12. The true reading liero, among numberlegs divergences, seems to 

bo yi'uxTTa aff atwro? (w, C), “it hos bocii Iniown of old.” .lames atlinns what Amos 

prophesied, but his speech is not free from difficulties. (See Baur, Paul. i. 124.) 

® eyw itpiVw, but lie was only jwn'TOtM inter pares, (See Acts xv, G; xxi. 25.) 

* See Gen. ix. 4. 

® Acts XV. 20, aXioy^ftaTa, tS)v et8u)\oi}y~ fiSiaXoOvTa (ver. 29 J Xxi. 25) 'AXi<ry™ — ffdolf **to 
redeem with blood ” (Dan. i. 8 ; ISlal, i. 7). We are told that the Jews in the days of 
Autiochus were ready to die rather than el&wXoev-mv avv^vtcrBat., 

® These two restrictions are practically idcnticiU, the being only forbidden 

because they necessarily involved the eating of tho blood, AV® cannot mean “ the shedding 
of blood” — homicide, as some of the Fathers supposed. On “things strangled” au3 
“ blood ” see Tert. Ajwl, ix. ; Schdtt^on, Mor. in loc , ; Kalisch on Gen. ix, 4. 

^ it<Lfievox>^tiv (ver. 19) oocurs only m the LXX. 
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essentially from the Hebrew, and differs from it in the essence of the 
interpretation, wliicb lies not only in the ideal transference from the TemiDle 
to the Church, but in direct reference to the Gentiles — viz. ; 

“ That the residue of men might seek after the Lord, and all the Gentiles 
upon whom My name is called, caiih tho Lord.” 

But the Hebrew says, much less appositely to the purpose of tho speaker, 

“ That they may possess the rerdnant of Edom, and of all the heathen 
upon whom My name is called, saith tho Lord.” 

The difference is due to one of those numberless and often extraordinary 
variations of tho original text of which the Septuagint is so decisive a proof, 
and wliich makes that version so interesting a study.^ This application of 
James may bo regarded as implicitly involved even in the Hebrew, and is yet 
more directly 8iipiX)rted by other pa3->ages ; ® but tho fact that hero and else- 
where the Now Testament \rrller3 quote and arguo from tho utidcidubly 
variant renderings of the Septuagint, quoting them from memory, and often 
differing in actual words both from those and from tho HcLm’ow, shows how 
utterly removed was tliolr deep roveronco for Scripture from any saperstition 
about the literal dictation of more words or letters. 

Tlio debate was now at an end, for ail tho leaders had spoken. Tlio 
objections had been silenced; the voice of tho chief elder had prondimced the 
authoritative conclusion. It only remained to make that conclusion known to 
those who were immediately concerned. Tho Apostles and Elders and tho 
whole Church therefore ratified the decision, and feolected two of their own 
body, men of high repute — Judas Barsabas and Silas* — to accompany tho 
emissaries from the Church of Antioch on their return, and to bo pledges 
f or the gonuinouess of their written communication. Tho let! or which they 
sent embodied their resolutions, and ran as follows: — *‘Tlio Apostles and 
Elders^ and brethren to the brethren from the Goniilos in Antioch and^ Syria 


* The liXX. seems clearly to have read Q'th (addm), “man,” for n‘nN( 

Davidson, Sacr. Hcrmcn. p. 4G2, goes bo far as to eTii>po8e tfcat the Jews Live here 
altered the Hebrew text. 

^ E.g., Ps. Ixxxvi. 9; xxii. SI; cii. 18; Isa. xliii. 7. 

3 The yilas of Acts is, of course, the thlvanus — the name being for con- 

venience — of the Epistles (1 Thess. i. 1 ; 2 Thess. L 1), an*l perhaps of 1 J*ct. v. 12. Ho 
is not mentioned in the Acts after the first visit of Kt. Paul to Conuth, and in UTidesigncd 
coincidence with this his name disappears in the eupcr.scription of the Epiallcs after that 
tiiiio. (See Vi^ords worth, Phil. i. 1.) 

Although Kal ol is omitted (m. A, B, C, the Vulgate dnd Arrneiium versions, 
Irenseus, and Origen, and the jcal hy D), I still believe them to be genuine. Tho diplo- 
matic evidence seems indeed to be against tliem, the weight of tho above Uncials, Ac., 
being superior to that of E, 0, 11, the m.ajority of Oiireives, and tho Sjulac, Coptic, aiid 
ypthiopic versions. But objection to the aiipaicnt purity assigned to the brethren 
might iiave led, even in early days, to their oiniysioii, while if not geiunnc it is not easy 
to sec why they should have been inserted. They also agree better with vcr. 22, “ witli 
the whole Church,” and ver. 24, “going out /rom among us.” Tho importunce of tho 
residing is shown by its bearing on such debates as tho admission of laymen into ecclesi- 
astical conferences, Ac. Wordsworth quotoa from Beveridge, , Codex Oanonum Vindi- 
ccUus, p. 20, tlie rule “ Laid ad judicium de doctrma aut disdplina Ecclcsiastka fei^endum 
nunqivam admimi sunt,'* 
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and Cilicia, grooting.^ Since wo heard that some who wont out from anioug nf 
troubled you with statements, subverting^ your souls, who received uf 
injunction from ns,^ wo met together, and decided to selcot men and send t}if3ir- 
to* you with our beloved Barnabas and Paul,* persons who have given up 
their lives for tlio name of our Lord Jesus Christ.^ Wo liavo thcrcxoro 
coiumiBsionod Judas and Silas to make in person the sanio announcement to yea 
by word of moutli — namely, that it is our decision, under tiie guifh-nce o£ the 
Holy Ghost, ^ to lay no fitrthor burden® upon you beyond these necossar}' 
things ; to abstain from things offered to idols, and from blood, and fioiii 
strangled, and from fornication, in keeping yourselves from which it shall i.»o 
well with you. Farewell.” ® 

It will be observed that throughout this account I have avoided the terms 
** Council ” and “ decree.” It is only by an unwarrantable exlcnsiou of terms 
that tdie mooting of the Church at Jerusalem can bo called a “ Council,” and 
the word connotes a totally different order of conceptions to those that were 
prevalent at that early time. The so-callod Council of Jerusalem in no way 
resembled the General Councils of the Church, cither in its history, its 
constitution, or its object. It was not a convention of ordained delegates, but 
a meeting of* the entire Church of Jerusalem io receive a de 2 )utatiou from 
the Church«of ^tiocli. Even Paul and Baruiibas seem to have had no veto 
Jn the decision, though the votes of a promiscuous body could certainly 
not be more onligHtened than theirs, nor was tlu ir allegiance due in any way 
to James. The Church of Jerusalem might out oi respect be consulted, but 
it had ro claim to superiority, no abstract prerogative to bind its decisions on 
the free Church of Godd^ The ‘‘ decree ” of tlio “ Council ” was little moro 
tlian the wise recommendation of a single synod, addressed to a particular dis- 


* \alp«iv, lit. ** rejoice.” It ia ft f.niioos cimimstanco that the G7rck Fahifcatioii — for 
the Hebrew salutation would be GiVuh “Peace”— -is only found in the letter of a Ci entile, 
tdaudius Lysias (xxiii. 2G), and in tbo letter of him who must h ive taken a main i»aiL in 
drawing up this letter (James i. 1). 

^ a^aaKcud^oi/m, lit., “ dig^dng Up from the fouini.'’ turns ” (Time. iv. lid). 

* This disavowal is complete, and yet whole romanccis about count er-jni.«.^ious in direct 

opposition to St. Paul, and organised by James, are .'^'a nicly built on the expression in 
tlal. ii. 12, Ttvk^ anh 'I a> though it is very little stronger tii.in tlie arro 

Tf)9 ’Ioi;Sata5 of XV. 1, ancl llOt so strong as the ni'tv cf CveAPJrrt s liere. 

* In order, of course, tliat no possible susinciou might attach to the letter as an 
•tifiepression of their real sentiments. 

^ I have expressed the difference of avSpa? and iviJpwB’ovt, but the only difference 
intended is that the latter expression is more generic. 

® They wore m.artyi's at least in will (AIL). 

7 Cf. Ex. xiv. 31; 1 Sanu xii. 18. Hence the “Sancto Spiritu euggereuto,” como 
mouly prefixed to decrees of Councils, 

** Tj^ word (cf, ver, 10) seems to show the hand of I*oter (cf. Kcv. ii. 21). 

® D," followed by some versions, and many Cursivt^s, lias the curious addition^ 
**and whatsoever ye do not wish to bo done to ymmselvos, do not to another. Farewell, 
walking in the Holy Spirit.” "With these ^uinimtnn requirement.^, intended to put 
Oentiles on the footing of Proselytes of the Gate, compare Lev. xvii, 8—16 ; xviii. 26. 

See Article xxL Pope Benedict XIV. says, "'SjTecian quaiidam et im<pjUem 
(iynodi in praedicta congregation© eminor©” {De (Synod* L 1-^; ap Hentoni Acta 
Ii* 82)» 
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trict, and possessing only a temporary validity.' It was, in fact, a local 
concordat Little or no attention has boon x>ai(l by the universal Church to 
two of its restrictions ; a third, not many years after, was twice discussed and 
settled liy Paul, on the same general principles, but with a by no means 
identical conclusion.® Tlio concession which it made to the Gentiles, in not 
insisting on the necessity of circumcision, was equally treated as a dead letter 
by the Judaising party, and cost Paul the severest battle of his lifetime to 
maintain. If this circular letter is to be regarded as a binding and final 
decree, and if the meeting of a single Church, not by delegates but in the 
person of all its members, is to be regarded as a Council, never was tho 
decision of a Council less appealed to, and never was a decree regarded as so 
entirely ino2)crative alike by those who repudiated the validity of its conces- 
sions, ^ and by tlioso who discussed, as though they were still an open question, 
no loss than throe of its four restrictions."' 

The letter came to the Churches like a message of peace. 5 Its very j&mita- 
tion was, at the time, the best proof of its inspired wisdom. Considering the 
then state of the Church, no decision could have more clearly evinced the 
guidance of tho Holy Spirit of God.^ It was all the more valuable because 
there were so many questions which it loft unsolved. The heads of tho 
Church admitted — and that was something — that circumcision was non- 
essential to Gontiles, and they may seem to have indulged in an extreme 
liberality in not pressing tho distinction between clean and unclean meats, 
and, above all, in not insisting on tho abstinence f»om the flesh of swine. By 
these concessions they undoubtedly removed great difficulties from the path of 
Gentile converts. But, after all, a multitude of .most pressing questions 
remained, and left an opening for each party to hold almost exactly the same 
opinions as before. A Gentile was not to bo compelled to circumcision and 
Mosaism. Good ; but might it not bo infinitoly better for him to accept them ? 
Might there not have been in tho minds of Jewish (iJhristians, as in those of 
later Rabbis, a belief that “ oven if Gentiles observe tho seven Noachian pre- 
cepts, they do not receive the same reward as Israelites? It is, at any rate, 
dear that neither now nor afterwards did the Judaisors admit PauFs dogmatic 
princiides, as subsequently stated to tho Galatians and Romans. Probably 

1 Hooker, Feel. Pol. IV. xi. 5. 3 Ko:n. xiv. ; piDor. vili. 

® Gal. iii. 1 ; v. 2, and passim. It is astonishing to find that oven Justin declares tlio 
rating of elSinKoOvra to bo as bad as idolatry, and will hold no intercourse with those who 
<•0 it [Lnul. c. Tryph. 85) ; but the reason was th.at by that time (as in the days of the 
Maccabees) it had been adopted by tho heathen as a tesi of apostasy. And compai-© 
1 Cor. X. 20, 21. (Ivitschl, Alt. Kaih. Kirch, 310, 2nd ed.) 

St. Paul discusses the question of meats offered to idols without tho remotest 
roferenco to this decree, and the Western Church have never held themselves bound to 
abst'ciin “ from things strangled,” and from blood (Aug. c. Faust, xxxii. 18). St. PaiiFs 
silence about the decree when he writes to the Homans perhaps rises from its pro- 
visional and partial chariicter. It was only addressed to tho Gentile converts of 
“Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia.” 

* “ Ils virent que le seul moyen d’4chapper aux grands questions eat do ne pas let 

rdaoudre . . , de laisscr lea probldmet i’user et mourir faute do raison d’6tre ” (Kenan. 
St. P. 93), ^ 

• Ahfwda ZarOf f . 8* 1, 
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they regarded him, at the best, as the Ananias for future Eleazers.' Above 
all, the burning question of social relations remained untouched. Titus had 
been circumcised as the only condition on which the members of the Church 
at Jerusalem would lot him move on an equal footing among themselves. It 
was all very well for them to decide with more or less indifference about 
** choots learctSf'* “ the outer world, “ people elsewhere,” those afar,” ^ as 
though they could much more easily contemplate the toleration of nncircum- 
cisod Christians, provided that they wore out of sight and ont of mind in 
distant cities; but a Jew was a Jew, oven if ho lived in the wilds of Isauria 
or the burnt plains of Phrygia ; and how did this decision at J crusalcm help 
him to faoo the practical question, " Am I, or am I not, to share a common 
table with, to submit to the daily contact of people that eat freely of that 
which no true Jew can think of without a thrill of horror — the unclean 
boast r 

Tflose wore the questions which, after all, could only be left to the solution 
of time. The prejudices of fifteen centuries could not be removed in a day. 
Alike the more enlightened and the more bigoted of Jews and Gentiles con- 
tinued to think very much as they had tliought before, until the darkness of 
prejudice was scattered by the broadening light of liistory and of reason. 

genuineness of this cyclical letter is evinced by its extreme naturalness. 

•A religious romancist could not possibly have invented anything which left so 
much unsolved. And this genuineness also accounts for the startling appear- 
ance of a grave moral cringe among tliiugs so purely ceremonial as particular 
kinds of food. There is probably no other period in tho history of the world 
at which tho Apostles wpuld have found it needful to tell their Gentile con- 
verts to abstain from fornication, as well as from things offered to idols, things 
strangled, and blood. Tlie first of these four prohibitions was perfectly intel- 
lligible, because it must have been often nocessai-y for a Gentile Christian to 
prove to^his Jewish brethren tliat ho had no hankermg after the “ abominable 
idolatries ” which ho had so recently abandoned. Tho two next prohibitions 
were desirable as a concession to the indofiuablo horror with which the Jews 
and many other Eastern races regarded the eating of the blood, wliich they 
considered to bo ** the very lifo.”^ But only at such a period as this could a 
moral pollution have been placed on even apparently the same footing aa 
matters of purely national prejudice. That tho reading is correct/ and that 

^ See Pfloiderer, ii. 13, ^ Acts ii. 89, ai cU iMKpdv ; Col. iv. 6, oi efw, 

* Gen. ix. 4 ; Lev. x»ii. 14. So too Koran, Sur. v. 4. See Biihr, St/mholikj ii 207. 
On the other hand, “the blood ’’was a special delicacy to the heathen (Horn. Od. iii. 
470; xviii. 44 ; Ov. Afci. xii. 154); and hence “things strangled” were with them a 
common article of food. Kutilius calls the Jew, “ Humanis animal dissocialo cibis ” [It, i. 
884). Even this restriction involved a most inconvenient necessity for never eating any meat 
but kosJteTf i.e,f meat prepared by Jewish butchers in special accordance with the laws of 
slaughtering (rrtQ'mu). It would more or less necessitate what would be, to a Gentile at 
any rate, most repellent — the “ coi»hinus foenumquo supellex ” ( Juv. SoA iii. 14), which 
were, for these reasons, the peculiarity of the Jew (Sidon. Up. vii. 6). 

* There is not the faintest atom of probability in Bentley’s conjecture of in5p»t«ta. At 
the same time, it must be noted as an extraordinary stretch of liberality on the part of 
I the Judaisers not to require the abstention from swmo’s flesh by their GentUe brethren 
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the thing forbidden is tho sin of fornication,^ not idolatry, or mixed marriages, 
or marriagos between blood relations (1 Cor. v. 1), or second marriages 
(1 Tim. iii. 2), or any of the other explanations in which an astonished exegesis 
has taken refuge, must be regarded as certain. How, then, can the fact be 
accounted for ? Only by tho boundless profligacy of heathendom ,* only by 
tho stern purity of Christian morals. The Jews, as a nation, were probably 
the purest among all tho races of mankind ; yet oven they did not regard this 
sin as being tho moral crimo which Christianity teaches us to consider it;* 
and they lived in the midst of a world which regarded it as so completely a 
matter of indifference that Socrates has no censure for it, ^ and Cicero declares 
that no Pagan moralist had over dreamt of mooting it with an absolute pro- 
hibition.^ What is it that has made tho difference in tho aspect which sensu- 
ality we/irs to (lie ancient and to the modern conscience ? I have no hesitation 
in answering that tho reason is to be found in the purity wliich every page of 
tlio New Testament breathes and inspires, and specially in the words ef our 
Blessed Lord, and in tho arguinoiits of St. Paul. If the blush of modesty on 
youthful cheeks is a holy tiling, if it be fatal alike to individuals and to nations 
** to bum away in mad waste tho most precious gifts of life, if debauchery 
be a curse and stain wliich more than any other has eaten into tho heart of 
human happiness, then tlio saintly benefactor to whoso spirituality wo owe the 
inestimablo boon of having impressed these truths upon the youth of every 
Christian land is ho who — taught by the Spirit of the Lord — showed more 
clearly, more calmly, more convincingly than any \iuman being hits gv(t 
shown, the true lieiuousiioss, tho doliasing tendency, tho infusivo virulence of 
sins which, ilirougli tlio body, strike their venom and infix their cancer int^ 


(’lov^aiov Barrov ai> aroBat'ot rj x'otpctoi' <i)dyoi, Scxt. Emp. ; SCO Tac. IT. V. 4; Son. 22; 

Macrob. Sat. ii. 4). This a})stineiico was common in the hJast (Dion Cass. Ixxix. 11), 

1 The notion that iropraV c:in mean things sold Utpiyu) in the market after idol feast# 
is also utterly untenable. See the question examined by Baur, Paul, i. 146, seq. 
Besides, the four prohibitions correspond to those attributed to l*cter in Pa. Clem, Horn, 
vii. 4, where dKaOdpTM^ ^covv = Tropvt-La. 

- In point of fact the Jews probably regarded the other three things with infinitely 
greater horror than this. The practice even of tlic-ir own Rabbis, though veiled under 
certain decent forms, was far looser than it should have boon, as is proved by pussagea 
in the Talmud [Ulttin, f, 00; Joim^ f. 18, 2; Selden, Ux, Hebr. iii. 17). 

8 Xcn. Mem. iii. VS. 

* This passage is remarkable as coming from one of the purest all ancient writers 
(Cic. pro Cad. xx. ; cf. Ter. Adelph. i. 2, 21). The elder Cato icgaitlod as a model 
of stern Roman virtue, yet what would be tliought in Christian days of a man who spoke 
and acted as he did? (Hor. Sat. i. 2, 31.) If Cato could so regard the sin, what must 
have been the vulgar estimate of it? Nor must it be forgotten that the letter was 
addressed to Jews and CJentiles alike familiar with an eposh in which, as in<lced for 
many previous centuries, this crime, and crimes yet more heinous, formed a recomisod 
part of the religious loor ship of certain dmnities {cf. Baruch vi. 43; Sti'abo, viu. 0);* 
and in which tho pago.s of wi-iters W’ho reek with stains like those formed a part of tho 
current literature, i’cw circumstances can sliow more clearly the change which Cluisti- 
anity has wrought. But to every reader of the letter the immodiato link of connexion 
between t\r>uj\6Qvia. and iropveia would be but too obvious. Further, it should bo steadily 
observed t]iat the allusions— -stern yet tender, uncompromising yet merciful—of St. 
Paul’s own Epistles to the prevalence of this sin, show most docidouly tliat if conversion 
at once revealed to Christiana its true heinousness, it often failed to shield them against 
temptation to its commiseion. 
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the BOulj of sins \rlucli have this peculiar sinfulness — that they not only 
destroy the peace and endanger the salvation of the soul which is responsible 
for itself, but also the souls of others, which, in consequence of the sinner’s 
guilty influence, may remain impenitent, yet for the sake of which, no loss than 
for his own, Christ died. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

BT. PETER AND ST. PAUL AT ANTIOCH. 

“Separafci spulis, discrcti cubilibus.” — T ac. jBT. v. 6. 

At ais Ecclesia cst sancta, Patros sunt sancti. Beno ; sed Ecclesia quamlibet 
sancta tamen co^ilur dicoro Koniitlo nobia pf^ccala nostra. Si, Patres quamlibet 
sanQti per remissionem pcccritoriim p.alvati Kunt.'* — Luther, Conun, on Galat, i. 

Such, then, was the result of iho apjjeal upon which the Judaisers had 
insisted; and so far as the main issue wis concerned the Judaisers had been 
defeated. The Apostles, in almost indignantly repudiating the claim of these 
men to express their opinions, liad given them a rebuff. They had intinmted 
ihoir dislike that the peace of Churches should bo thus agitated, and had 
'declared that circumcision was not to bo demanded from the Gentiles. It 
needed but a small power of logic to see that, Christianity being what it was, 
Mo decision at Imnt imjplicd that converts, whether Jews or Gentiles, were to 
boar and forbear, and to meet togotlicr as equals in all religious and social 
gatherings. The return of the dolegaies was therefore hailed with joy in 
Antioch, and the presence of able and enlightened teachers like Judas and 
Silas, who really were what tho Pharisaic party had falsid}" ckaimed to bo— 
the direct exponents of the vdows of tlio Apostles— diffused a general sense of 
unity and confidence. Aufter a brief stay, these two emissancs returned to 
Jorusiilom.^ On Silas, however, the spell of Paul’s greatness had been so 
powerfully exercised that ho came back to Aniioeb, and throw in his lot for 
Bomo time with tlio great Apostle of the Gentiles^. 

Paul, in fact, by tho intensity of liis convictions, tho enlightenment of his 
understanding, tho siiiglciioss of his x)urposo, had made himself complotcly 
master of tlio sitiAvtion. Bo liad come to tho very forefront in the guidance 
of tho Church. Tlio futm*o of Christianity rested with tlio Gentiles, and to 
the Gentiles tho acts and writings of Paul w’^ere to bo of greater importance 
than those of all the other Apostles. His Apostolato had been decisively 
recognised. Ho had mot Peter and Jolm, and oven the awe-inspiriug brother 

1 The true reading is not rovt ’ArroerroXou?, as in our version, but “ to those who 

ient tliem ” tou? aTrocrreiAairra? avTov« — A, B, C, B). 

2 The reading of our version, ver. 34, “Notwithstanding it pleased Silas to abide 
there still,” is tho piniginatic gloss of a few MSS., to which D adds ^6vos ’Iw5«s irop v^. 
It is not found in n, A, B, G, E, H. Of course, either this fact or tlio return of 
Silas is implied by ver. 40, but the separate insertion of it is exactly one of those 
trivialities which ancient writers are far less apt than moderns to record. 
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of Lord, in confcrouce, and found liimsolf so completely tlioir equal in the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, that it was impossible for them to resist his 
credentials. He had greatly enlarged their horizon, and they had added 
nothing to him. He had returned from Jerusalem more than ever conscious 
of himself, conscious of his own power, clear in his future purposes. He 
inspired into the Church of Antioch his own convictions with a force wliich 
no oUe could resist. 

But since the letter from Jerusalem suggested so many inquiries, and laid 
down no universal principle, it was inevitable that serious complications 
should subsequently arise. A scene shortly occurred which tested to the 
extrcmost degree the intellectual firmness and moral courage of St. Paul, St. 
Peter seems about this timo to have begun that course of wider journeys 
which, little as we know of them, carried him in some way or other to his 
final martyrdom at Rome. We do not again hear of his presence at Jerusalem. 
John continued there in all probability for many years, and Peter may have 
felt his presence needless ; nor is it unlikely that, as Peter dwelt on the wider 
views which he had learnt from intercourse with his brother Apostle, ho may 
have found himself less able to S}Tnpathiso with the moro Judaic Christiauity 
of James. At any rate, we find Mm not long after this period at Antioch, and 
there so frankly adopting the views of St. Paul, that he not only oxf/ondod to 
all Gentiles the free intercourse which he had long ago interchanged with 
Cornelius, but seems in other and moro marked ways to have laid aside the 
Imrden of Judaism.^ Paul could not but have rojciced at this public proof 
that the views of the Apostle of the circumcision were, on this momentous 
subject, identical with his own. But this happiness was destined to be 
seriously distiu*bod. As the peace of the Churcli of Antioch had been pre- 
viously troubled by “cortoin which came down from Jerusalem,” so it was 
now broken by the arrival of “ certain from James.” Up to this time, in the 
Agnpie of Antioch, the distinction of Jew and Gontilo had been merged in a 
common Christianity, and tMs equal brotherhood had been coimtonanced by 
tho presence of the Apostle who had lived from earliest discipleship in the 
closest intercourse with Christ. But now a cloud suddenly came over tMs 
frank intercourse.^ Under tho influence of timidity, the plastic nature of 
Peter, susccptiljle as it always was to tho impress of the npmoi^;, began to 
assume a now aspect. His attitude to tho Gentile converts was altered. ** Ha 
b(‘gan to draw away and separate himself,” in order not to ofteud tho rigid 
adliercuts of the Lord’s brother.^ It is not said that thqy claimed any direct 
authority, or were armed with any express commission ; but they wore strict 
.Jews, wlio, however much they might tolerate tho non-observance of the Law 
ijy Gentiles, looked with suspicion — ^perhaps almost with horror — on any Jew 

1 Gal. ii. 14, iOvt-KCts ical ovx *lovSaiKMf Nothing definite can bo made of the 
tradition that St. Peter was first Bishop of Antioch. 

“ If the reading ^Kd^u in GaL ii. 12 were i^ht it could only point to James himself ; 
but this would have been a fact which tradition could not have forgotten, and Jamfif 
geems ivever to have left Jerusalem. 

2 (ial. ii. 12| 
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wlio repudlatod obligations which, for him at any rate, they regarded as 
stringent and sacred.' A false shame, a fear of what those men might 
say, dislike to face a censure which would acquire force from those 
accumulated years of habit which the vision of Joppa had modified, but not 
neutralised — perhaps too a bitter recollection of all he liad gone through on a 
former occfxsion when ho “ had gone in unto men uncircumcised and eaten 
with them ” — led Peter into downright hypocrisy.^ Without any acknowledged 
change of view, without a word of public explanation, ho suddenly changed his 
course of life, and it was almost inevitable that the other Jewish Ohristiaiis 
should follow this weak and vacillating example. The Apostle who seemed 
to bo a pillar proved to be a reed shaken with the wind.*’® To tlio grief 
and shame of Paul, even Barnabas — Barnabas, his fellow-worker in the 
Churches of the Gontiles-|r(3von Barnabas, who had stood side by side with him 
to plead for the liberty of the Gentiles at Jerusalem, was swept away by the 
flood of inconsistency, and in remembering that he was a Levite forgot tliat he 
was a Christian. In fact, a strong Jewish reaction set in. There was no 
question of charity hero, but a question of principle. To eat with the Gentiles, 
to live as do the Gentiles, was for a Jew either right or wrong. Intorpreted in 
the light of those truths wliich lay at the very bases of tho Gospel, it was 
^ right ; and if the Church was to bo one and indivisible, the agreement that the 
Gentiles wore not to put on the yoke cf Mosaism seemed to imply that they 
were not to lose status by declining to do so. But to shilly-shally on the 
matter, to act in one way‘6j-day and in a different way to-morrow, to lot the 
question of friendly intercourse depend on the presence or absence of people 
who were supposed to represent the stem personality of James, could not under 
any circumstances be right. It was monstrous tliat the uncircumcised Gentile 
convert was at one time to be treated as a brother, and at another to bo shunned 
as though he were a Pariah. This was an uncertain, underhand sort of pro- 
cedure, which St, Paul could not for a moment sanction. He could not stand 
by to see the triumph of tho Pharisaic party over the indecision of men like 
Peter and Baniabiis. For tho moral weakness which succumbs to impulse he 
had the deepest tenderness, but he never permitted himself to maintain a truce 
with tho interestod selfishness which, at a moment’s notice, would sacrifice a 
duty to avcid an 'uconvenionce. Paul saw at a glance that Kophas* (and tho 
Hebrew name seemed best to suit the Hebraic defection) was wrong — wi*ong 

^ How anxious James was to oonoiliate the inflammable multitude who were “aealous 
for the Law ” is apparent from Acts xxi. 24. 

^ The forger of tho letter of Peter to James, printed at the head of the Clementine 
HomilieSf dee\)ly resents the expression, § 2, But St. Peter’s “hypocrisy ” consisted in 
“having imphed an objection which he did not really feel, or which his previous custom 
did not iustify ” (Jowett, Gal. i 245). It is idle to say that this shows the non-existence 
of the ‘‘decree;” that, as I have shown, left the question of intercourse with the 
Gentiles entirely undefined. 

® See Hausrath, p. 252, “ Boldness and timidity — first boldness, the n tim idity— wergi 
the characteristics of his nature” (Jowett, i. 243). See fdso Bxoursus XVIJ,, “ St. John 
and St. Paul.” 

^ Gal it 11, K^a* (H, A B, O. 
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mtellectually, if not morally — and that lio was mainly responsible for the wrong 
into which the others had been betrayed by his example. He did not, there- 
fore, hesitate to withstand him to the face. It was no occasion for i)rivate 
remonstrance; the reproof must bo as public as the wrong, or the whole cause 
might bo pormaticntly imperilled. Perhaps few things demand a firmer roso- 
lution than llio open blame of those who in age and position are superior to 
ourselves. For one who had been a fierce persecutor of Christians to rebnko 
one who had lived in daily intercourse with Christ was a very hard task. It 
was still more painful to involve Barnabas and other friends in the same cen- 
sure ; but tliat was what duty demanded, and duty was a thing from which 
Paul never shrank. 

Bising at somo public gathering of the Church, at which both Jews and 
Gentiles were present, he pointedly addressed Peter in language well calculated 
to show him that he stood condemuod.^ “If thou,’’ ho said before them all, 
“ being a born Jew, art living Gentile fasluon and not Jew fashion, how^ cimi 
thou try ^ to compel the Geutilcs to Judaiso ? ” ^ So far his language complained 
of his brother A])08tlo’3 inconsistency rather than of his present conduct. It 
was intended to reveal the inconsistency which Peter liad wished to hide. It 
directly charged him with having done the very thing wliicli his present with- 
drawal from Gentile communion was meant to veil. “ You have boon living as 
a Gentile Christian in the midst of Gentile Christians; you may alter your 
line at this inomejit, but such lias been your deliberate conduct. Now, if it is 
unnecessary for you, a born Jew, to keep the La w^ how can it bo necessary, 
even as a counsed of perfection, that tlio Gentiles should do so ? Yet it must 
bo necessary, or at least- desirable, if, sliort of tliis, you do not oven consider 
the Gentiles worthy of your daily infercourso. If your present sox)aration 
means that you consider it to bo a contamination to cat with them, you are 
practically forcing thorn to bo like you in all respects. Be it so, if such is your 
view ; but let that view bo clearly undorsiood. The Church must not bo de- 
ceived as to what your example has boon. If indeed that conduct was ^\Tong, 
then say so, and let us know your reasons ; but if tliat conduct was not wrong, 
then it concedes the entire ecpiality and liberty which in the name of Christ wo 
claim for our Gentile bretlu*en, and you Live left yourself no further right to 
cast a doubt on this by your present behaviour.” It has bc^.. the opinion of 
some that St. Paul’s actual speech to Peter euded wi^th this ^lostion, and that 
the rest of tho chapter is an argument addressed to the Galatians. But 
though, in his eager writing, St. Paul may unconsciously pass from what ho 

1 Gal. ii. 11, KareyvM(rixeuov This is the word which ipves such bitter offence to tho 
forger of the Clementine Homilies^ xvii. 18, 19. “ Thou didst withstand me as an oppo- 
nent (a'amos /xoi) . . • If thou callest mo condemned (xaTeyi'wo'/jicVo?) thou accusotrt 

God who revealed Christ to me,” &c., and much more to tho same effect. 

^ TTOJS. 

3 Gal. ii. 14. Tlie wrong aspirate in ovx^Iov^oXku}^ may bo a Cilicism. But surely the 
editors should give ua JovSaiVws. The ikniSt, of tho best MSS. in 1 Cor. be. 10 is supported 
by tho occurrence of cWi? in inscrijitions. 

* a^ayiccgety, “are by your present conduct practically obliging.” “He was half a 
Gentile, and wanted to make the Gentiles altogether Jews ” (Jowett, Chlat, i. 2-H), 
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^said in the assembly at Antioch to the argument which he addressed to apos- 
tatising converts in Galatia, yet he can hardly have thrown away the oppox’tunity 
of impressing his clear convictions on this subject upon Peter and the Church 
of Antioch. He wished to drive home tho solo legitimate and logical conse- 
quence of the points already established ; and wo can scarcely doubt that he 
used on this occasion some of those striking arguments which we shall 
subsequently examine in tho Epistle to tho Galatians*^ 

They all turn on the great truth over which the Holy Spirit liad-now given 
him so firm a grasp — tho truth of Justification by Faith alone. If no man 
could see salvation save by means of faith, and on account of Christ’s rnf icy, 
then even for the Jew tho Law was superfluous. The Jew, however, miglit, 
on grounds of national patriotism, blamelessly continue the observances wl'.ieb 
were ancient and venerable, ^ provided that ho did not trust in them. But tho 
Gentile was in no way hound by them, and to treat him as an inferior l:>ecaTise 
of this immunity was to act in contradiction to tho first principles of Christian 
faith. The contrasted views of St, Paul and of tho Judaists were hero 
brought into distinct collision, and thereby into tho full light on which 
depended their solution. Faith without the Law, said the Judaists, means a 
Istato of Gentile sinfulness.^’ Faith with the Law, replied St. Paul, means 
4hat Christ has died in vain.^ Among good and holy men love would still be 
tho girQlo of perfectness ; but when the controversy waxed fierce between 

1 Sec on GaJ. ii. IS— 2L infra, p. 43(3. 

* See some admirable remarks on the subject in Augustine, Fp. Lxxxii. He argue* 
that, after the revelation of faith in Christ, the ordinances of the Law had lost their 
life ; but tliat just as the bodies of tlie detvd ought to be honourably conducted, with no 
feigned Honour, but with real solemnity to the tomb, and not to be at once deserted to 
the abuse of enemies or the attacks of dog.s — so there was need that the respect for the 
Mosaic Law should not bo instantly or rudely flung aside. But, he says, that even for a 
Jewish Christian to observe what could still be observed of the Law after it had been 
abrogated by God’s own purpose in tho destruction of Jerusalem, would be to act the 
part, not of one who honours tho dead, but of one who tears out of their resting- 
idaces tho buried ashes of the slain. 

3 Holstein, ProicstanteyihiM-, 729. Tliis dissension — if dissension it could be called — 
between the two great Aj)ostles will shock tljo'se only who, in defiance of all Scripture, 
persist in regiuding the Apostles as specimens of supernatural perfection. Of course, the 
errors of good men, even if they be mere errors of timidity on one siile and vehemence on 
the other, will always expose them to tho taunts of infidels. But when Celsus taUcs of 
the Apostles *^^\'eighing against each other so shamefully in their quan-els,” ho is 
guilty — so tar n8* i.e New Testament account of tho Apostles is concerned — of ctoss 
calumny [ap, Orig. c. Cels. v. 64). The “blot of error,” of which Poiq)hyry accused St, 
Peter, shows only that he was human, and neither Gospels nor Epistles attempvt to 
conceal his weaknesses. Tlie “petulance of language ” with which he charges St. Paul 
finds no justification in the stern and solemn tone of this rebuke; and to deduce from 
this dispute “ the lie of a pretended decree ” is a inei*o abuse of argument. We may sot 
aside at once, not without a feeling of shame and sorrow, tho suggestion (Clem. Alex. an. 
Euseb, If. E. i. 12) that this Keplnis was not St, Peter, but one of tho Seventy ; and the 
monstrous fancy — monstrous, though stated by no less a man than Origen (ap. Jer. Ep. 
cxii.), and adopted by no less a man than Chrysostom {ad loc.), and for a time by 
Jerome — that the whole was a scene acted between the two Apostles for a doctrinal pvu- 
pose I As if such dissimulation would not have been infinitely more discreditable to 
them than a temporary disagreement in conduct ! The way in which St. Peter bore tho 
rebuke, ^d forgave and loved him who admini.stered it, is ten-thousandfold more 
honour tnaa the momentary inconsistency is to his disgraces 
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itispii?«!>d conviction on the one side, and designing particularism on the other, 
hard terms were used. " Tour principle is a nullification of Moses, of ins])ira- 
tion, of religion itself,^* said the Judaists ; “ it is downright rationalism ; it is 
rank apostasy.” ** Your Gospel,” replied the Apostle, “ is no Gospel at all ; 
it is the abnegation of the Grospel ; it is a bondage to carnal rudiments ; it is a 
denial of Christ.” 

A reproof is intolerable when it is administered out of pride or hatred, but 
the wounds of a friend are bettor at all times than the precious balms of an 
enemy that break the head. We are not told the immediate effect of Paul’s 
words upon Peter and Barnabas, and in the case of the latter wo may fear 
that, even if unconsciously, they may have tended, since human nature is very 
frail and weak, to exasperate the subsequent quarrel by a sense of previous 
difference. But if Peter’s weakness was in exact accordance with all wo know 
of his character, so too would be the rebound of a noble nature wliich restored 
him at once to strength. Tlie needle of the compass may tremble and be 
defiectod, but yet it is its nature to point true to the north ; and if Peter was 
sometimes swept aside from perfectness by gusts of impulse and temptation ; 
if after being the first to confess Christ’s divijiity ho is the first to treat Him 
with presumption ; if at one moment he becomes His discii)le, and at another 
bids Him depart because he is himself a sinful man ; if now ho plunges into 
the sea aU faith, and now sinks into the waves all fear ; if now single-handed 
he draws the sword for His Master against a muliitudo, and now denies Him 
with curses at tlie question of a servant-maid — wo an not surprised to find 
tliat on© who on occasion could be the boldest champion of Gentile equality 
was suddenly tempted by fear of man to betray tlio cause which he had helped 
to win.^ But the best proof that he regretted his weakness, and was too 
noble-hearted to boar any grudge, is seen in the terras of honour and affection 
in which he speaks of Paul and his Epistles.^ It is still more clearly shown 
by liis adopting the very thoughts and arguments of Paul, and in bis reference, 
while writing among others to the Galatians, to the very words of the Epistle 
in which his own conduct stood so strongly condemned.® The legend which 
is commemorated in the little Church of ** Domine quo vadis ” near Home, is 
another interesting proof either that tliis tendency to vacillation in Peter’s 
actions was weU understood in Christian antiquity, or tliat ho Jon tinned to the 
last to be the same Peter — “ consistently inconsistent,” as bo tas most happily 
been called — liable to weakness and error, but ever ready to confess himself in 
the wrong, and to rej>ent, and to amend ; — • 

** And as the water-lily starts and slides 
Upon the level in little puffs of wind, 

Though anchored to the bottom — such was he.** 

' At such an epoch of transition it was inevitable that charges of inconsistency 
should be freely bandied about on both sides, and with a certain amount of plausibility, 
Cf. Gal. vi. 13. 

2 2 Pet. iii. 15. 

» Comp. 1 Pet. ii. 10, 17 with Gal. v. X, 13, 14i and 1 Pet. ii. 24 with a passage of this 
revy remonstrance (Gal. ii. 20). 
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But wliile to a simple and lofty soul like that of Peter there might almost 
be something of joy in the frank acknowlf3dginent of error and the crushing 
down of all anger against the younger, and, at that period, far less celebrated 
man who had publicly denounced him, such was by no means the case with the 
many adherents who chose to elevate hijn into tlie head of a faction.^ What 
may have been the particular tenets of the Koplias-party at Corinth, we have 
no means for deciding, and the only tiling which we can imagine likely was 
that their views were identical with those of the least lieretical Ebionites, who 
hold the Mosaic Law to be binding in its entirety on all Jews. Wliatevor may 
have boon the action of James, or of those who assumed his authority,^ neither 
in the New Testament, nor in the earliest Christian writings, is there any trace 
of enmity between Paul and Peter, or of radical opposition between tlieir 
views.® The notion that there was, has simply grown up from the pernicious 
h^bit of an over- ingenious criticism which “ neglects plain facts and dwells 
on doubtful allusions.” Critics of this school liavo eagerly seized upon the 
Clementines — a malignant and cowardly Ebionito forgery of uncertain date—* 
as furnishing the real clue to the New Testament history, while they deliber- 
ately ignore and sot aside authority incomparably more weighty. Thus the 
silence^ of Justin MartjT about tlie name and writings of St. Paul is 
interpreted into direct hostility, while the allusions of the genuine Clement, 
which indicate the unanimity between the Apostles, are sacrificed to the covert 
attacks of the forger who assumes his name. But St. Paul’s whole argument 
turns, not on the supjwsition that he is setting up a counter-gospel to the 
other Apostles, but on Peter’s temporary treason to liis own faith, 

his own convictions, his own habitual professions;^ and all subsequent 

facts prove that the two Apostles held each other in the highest mutual 

' “ And I of Kephas but when Paul again refers tc the parties, with the delicate 

consideration of true nobleness, ho omits the name of Kephas. 

- The minute accounts of a counter- mission inmujurated by Javies are nothing more 
or less tlian an immense romance built on a single sliglit expression (ru'a^ airo laxwSov), 
ny>plicable only with any certainty to the one occasion to which it is referred. In Gal. ii. 
12 ; iv. IG ; 1 Cor. i. 12 ; ix. 1, 3, 7 ; 2 Cor. m. 1 ; x. 7 ; Phil. i. 15, 17, we see the traces 
of a continuous oi>position to St. Paul by a party which, in tlie nature of things, must 
have had its head-quarters in Jerusalem ; and of course the leaders at Jerusalem could 
not remiuii whkl^ uninfluenced by the tone of thought around tliem, and the views 
which wd-o in \to very atmosphere whicli they daily breathed. Yet they publicly 
disavowed the obtrusive members of their community (Acta xv. 24), and towards St. 
IViul personally they alw.ay8, as far as we know, showed the most i>erfect courtesy and 
kindness, and to them personally he never utters one single disresi)ectful or unfratcnial 
word, lliero is not t, trace of that stem or bitter tone of controversy between them and 
him which we find interchanged by Bernard and Abelard, Luther and Erasmus, Fcnelon 
and Bossuet, Wesley and Wliitcficld. Ho always speaks of them with gentleness and 
respect (1 Oor. ix. 6 ; Eph. iii. 5, &c.). 

. ^ Even the Fraedicatw Fauli (preserved in Cyi^rian, De Eelaptisinatc) implies that 
they were reconciled at Rome before their martyrdom, “ postremo in urbe, quasi tuno 
Iirimum, invicem sibi esse cognitos.” 

* On the eimlanation of this silence, which does not, however, exclude api>arent 

allusions, see W^tcott, Canon. t p. 135 ; Liglitfoot, Gal., p. 310. can suppose that 

ilustin^B yCveaSe w? eyw oTt Kayia to? vfielt {CohovU ttti Oixicc.f p. 40) bears omy an acci' 
4ental resemblance to Gal. iv. 12 J 

* Mauiico, Vniti/j 497* 
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esteem ; tliey were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in death they were 
not divided.^ 

Thus, then, thanks to St. Paul, the battle was again won, and the Judaisers, 
wlio were so anxious to steer the little ship of the Church to certain wreck and 
ruin on the rocks of national bigotry, could no longer claim the sanction of the 
relapsing Peter. But no sooner was all smooth in the Olnirch of Antioch than 
tlie old mission-hunger seized the heart of Paul, and urged him with noble 
restlessness from the semblance of inactivity. Going to his former comrade 
Barnabas, he said, ** Come, lot us ro-traverso our old ground, and see for our- 
selves how our brethren are in every city in which we preached the word of the 
Lord.” Barnabas readily acceded to the proposal, but suggested that they 
should take with them his cousin Mark.* But to tliis Paul at once objected. 
The young man who had suddenly gone away homo from Pamphylia, and loft 
them, when it was too late to get any other companion, to face the difficulties 
and dangers of the journey alone, Paul did not think it right to take with 
them. Neither would give way; neither put in practice the exquisite and 
liumblo Cliristian lesson of putting up with less than his duo. A quarrel rose 
between those two faithful servants of God as bitter as it was deplorable,* and 
the only hope of peace under such circumstances lay in mutual separation. 
They parted, and they suilorcd for their common fault. They parted to 'forgive 
each other indeed, and to love and honour each ot!>er, and speak of each other 
hereafter -with affection and respect, but never to work together again ; never 
to help each other and the cause of God by the uniou^f their several gifts ; 
never to share with one another in the glory of Chundios M'on to Christ from 
the heathen; and in all probability to ru(i, in tlio regret of lifelong memories, 
the self-will, the want of mutual concession, tlie unspoken soft answer which 
tunicth away wrath, which, in a few bitter moments, too late repented of, 
robbed them both of the inestimablo solace of a friend. 

^Yhich was right ? which was wrong? Wo are not careful to apportion 
between them the sad measure of blame, or to dwell on the weaknesses 
which marred the perfectiou of men who have left the legacy of bright 
examples to all the world. In tho mere matter of judgment each was partly 
right, each partly wrong their error lay in the x>e>rsistericy^vJuch did not 

f ^ 

J See Excuraus XYIIT., “ The Attacks on St. Paul in tho Clementines.’* In tho Koiniah 
Church tho commeiiioration of St. I’aul is never separated from that of Bt. Peter. On the 
feast-uiiys set apart to each saint, tho other is invariably liononro<l i]| the must prominent 
v/ay. 

2 'J'hc true reading of Acta xv. 37 is t-^ovAero, A, li, 0, E, Byi-., Copt., ^Eth., Ac. 
(Vulg. volelat). The word is characteristically mild compared with tiic equally 
characteristic velioniencc of the rj^tov . . . firj ot Bt. Paul. 

3 Notice the emphatic tone of tho original in Acts xt. 89. Tho word 

(= cjcacerhailo,''' “provocation”) implies tho iiitu-rchange of sharp language; but it 
also im])lie3 a temporary ebullition, not a permanent quarrel. Elsewhere it only 
occurs in Heb. x. 21 ; Deut. xxix. 28 (LXX.). 

“ Viderint ii qui de Apostolis judicant ; milii non tarn bone eat, immo non tarn 
mal^ cst, ut Apostolus committam ” (Tert. De Framer. 24), 

® Paulus seveiior, Eamabas clementior; uterque in buo bcusu abuudat; ot tamea 
dicicnfiio habet aliquid humanae fragilitatia (Jer, Adv, Fdag, il 622), 
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admit of mutual accommodation. Each was like himself. St. Barnabas may 
have fiiijffcrod himself too strongly to bo influenced by partiality for a relative; 
Bt. Piiiil by the memory of x^ersonal indignation. Barnabas may have erred 
on the side of limiency ; Paul on tlio side of stcr!ino.-.H. Bt. Panl’s was so far 
tlie worst fault, yet the very fault may liavo rlricu from his loftier ideal.^ 
Thej*e was a ‘^severe earnest ness about liiin, a sort of inionso wholodieartod- 
ness, wliich could make no allowance wliatever for one who, at tlio ve^y point 
at which clangers began to thicken, deserted a great and sacred work. Mark 
had put his hand to the plough, and liad looked back; and, conscious of the 
serious hindrance which would arise from a second defection, conscious of tho 
lofty qualities which were essential to any one who was honoured with such 
Divine responsibilities, St. Paul might faiidy have argued that a cause must 
not bo risked out of tenderness for a person.^ Barnabas, on the other hand, 
miglit ha\o urged that it was most unlikely tliat one who was now willing to 
face tho work again ^hmild again voluntarily abandon it, and he might fairly 
have asked whether one f.vilure was to stam^) a lifcilrao. Both x^ersisted, and 
both suifered. Paul 'went Ids way, and nmny a time, in tho stormy and 
agitated days which follo'.ved, mmt ho have sorely missed, amid the xuovoktng 
of all men and tho strife of tongues, tho repose and generosity which breathed 
througli t^io life and characUu* of the Son of Exhortation. Barnabas went his 
way, and, dissevered from tho grandeur and vehemence of Paul, passed into 
'comx)aratiYe obscurity, in wdiiidi, eo far from shaving the immortal gratitude 
which embalms tho meniBry of his eollenguo, Ids name is never heard again, 
except in tho isolated allusions of tho letters of his friend. 

For their frieudshii) was not broken. Barnabas did not become a Judaiser, 
or in any way dlscoimtonanco tho work of Paul. Tlio Epistle which passed 
by his name is spurious,* but its tendency is anli-Jutlaic, which would not 
have been tho case if, after the dispute at Antiocli, ho had pormaiiontly sided 
with tho anti-Paulino faction. In tho Acts of tho Apostles ho is not again 
mentioned. ‘Whether ho confined his mission-work to his native island, 
wliiihor ho almost immediately sailed witli Mark, or wdiether, as seems to bo 
implied by tho allusion iu the Epistle to tho Coriutliimis, ho extended it more 
widely, he certainly continued to W’ork ou tho same priuciplc^s as before, t;iking 
with him n# f^enS^Jo comxianion, and accepting nothing from the Ohiirches to 
which ho preached.* 

And tliougli. so far as they erred, the Apostles suffered for their error, 

. * *0 TTaO/Vo? fitxaiop, 6 Bapvdfiaf rh tfnAdt^fHavcw (Chrys.), * PrOT. XXV. ID. 

* It is examined and rejected, among others, by Hofele, Deis Serid^cAr, d. An, 
Barnabas (TUbingen, 1840). 

* 1 Cor. ix. 6 ; Gal. ii. 9. It has been inferred from tho mention of Mark as kuowui 
to the Churches of Bithyiiia, Pontus, Caiipadocia, Galatia (1 Pet. L 1; v. 18), and 
Colossjs (Col. iv. 10), and his i>res«Gnce long afterwards in Asia IMinor (2 Tim. iv. 11), 
that, if he continued to accompany his cousin Barnabas, Asia Iilinor, and especially its 
eastern parts, may have been the sctne of their labours (Lewin, i. 165). The allusion 
in Col. iv. 10 has been taken to imply that by tliat time (A.D. 63) Barnabas was no loMor 
living. Nothing certain is known about the place, manner, or time of his death. The 
Acta et Passio Bamdbae in Ojupro is apocryphal, St# Mark is said to have been mc^yred 
at Alexandria, 
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God OTermled evil for good. Henceforih they were engaged in two spheMS 
of mission action instead of one, and henceforth also the bearing and the views 
of Paul were more free and vigorous, loss shackled by associations, less liable 
to reaction. Hitherto his position in the Church of Jemsalem had depended 
much upon the countenance of Barnabas. Henceforth he had to stand alone, 
to depend solely on himself and his own Apostolic dignity, and to rely on no 
favourable reception for his views, except such as he won by the force of right 
and reason, and by the large honefits which accrued to the Church of Jemsalem 
from the alms which ho collected from Gentile Churches, 

And Mark also profited by the difference of which lie was the unhappy 
cause. If tlie lenient partiality of one Apostle still kept open for him the 
missionary career, the stern judgment of the other must have helped to make 
him a more earnest man. All that we henceforth know of him shows aliko 
his great gifts and his solf-donying energy. In his Gospel ho has reflected 
for us with admirable vividness the knowledge and experience of his friend 
and master St. Peter, to whom, in his later years, ho stood in the same 
relation that Timothy occupied towards St. Panl.^ But even St. Paul saw 
good cause not only to modify his nnfavonrablo opinion, but to invite him 
again as a follow-labourer.^ Ho urges the Colossians to give him a kindly 
welcome, 2 and even writes to Timothy an express request that ho would bring 
him to Romo to solace Ids last imprisonment, because ho liail found him — ^that 
which he Iiad once failed to be — ‘‘profitable to him for ministry.*** 


CHAPTER XXIY. 

BEGINNIXa OF THE SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY: PAUL 
IN GALATIA. 

“ Come, kt us get up early to the vineyards ; let us see if the vines flourish.” — 
Cant. vii. Hi. 

The ftignillcant silence as to any public sympathy for Barnabas and Mark, 
((►geilier ^^it h (ho proniinciit mention of it in the case of iVlil, seems to show 
that tho Church of Antioch in general considered that €i, Pau*l was in the 
riglit. Another indication of tlio same fact is that Silas consented to become 
his companion. Hitherto Silas had boon so closely identified with the Church 
of Jerusalem that ho had been one of tho emissaries chosen to confirm the 
genuineness of tlie circular letter, and in the last notice of him which occurs 
in Scripture wo find him still in tho company of St. Peter, who sends him 
from Babylon with a letter to some of tho very Churches which ho had visited 
with St. Paul.^ His adhesion to tho principles of St. Paul, m spite of the 

1 1 Pet. V. 13. * Philem, 24. 

* Ool. iv. 10. * 2 Tim. iv. 11, «tt 

• 1 Pet, V, 12. Tho identity cannot, however, be regarded m oertaiii* 
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close bonds wliicb united him with the Jewish Christians, is a sufficient proof 
that he was a man of large nature ; and as a recognised prophet of Jerusalem 
and Antioch, his companionship went far to fill up the void left in the mission 
by the departure of Barnabas. His name Silvanus,^ and the fact that he, 
too, seems to have been a Roman citizen,® may perhaps sliow that he had some 
connexion with the Gentile world, to which, therefore, he would be a more 
acceptable Evangelist. In every respect it was a happy Providence which 
provided St. Paul with so valuable a companion. And as they started on a 
second great journey, carrying witli them the hopes and fortunes of Chris- 
tianity, they were specially commended by the brethren to the grace of God, 

St. Paurs first object was to confirm the Churches which he had already 
founded. Such a confirmation of proselytes was an ordinary Jewish con- 
ception,^ and after the vacillations of opinion which had occurred even at 
Antioch, Paul would be naturally anxious to know whether the infant com- 
munities continued to prosper, though they were harassed by persecutions 
from without, and liable to perversion from within. Accordingly he began 
his mission by visiting the Churches of Syria and Cilicia It is probable that 
he passed along the eastern coast of the Gulf of Issus, and through the 
Syrian and Amanid Gates to the towns of Alexandria and Issus.* There the 
road turned westward, and led through Mox)suestia and Adana to Tarsus. 
From Taraus three routes were open to him — one miming along the shore of 
the Mediterranean to the Cilician Seleucia, and then turniug inland through 
the Lycaonian Laranda to Derbe ; the other a narrow and unfrequented path 
through the mountains of^sauria; the third, which in all jirobability he chose 
as the safest, the most frequented and the most expeditious, through the 
famous Cilician Gates, ^ which led direct to Tyana, and then turning south- 
westward ran to Cybistra, and so to Derbe, along the southern shore of Lake 
Ak Ghieul.® And if, indeed, Paul and Silas took this route and passed 
through the narrow gorge under its frowning cliffs of limestone, clothed here 
and there with pine and cedar, which to the Crusaders presented an appear- 
ance so terrible that they christened it the Gates of Judas, bow ftir must they 
have been from imagining, in their wildest dreams, that their footsteps — the 
footsteps of two obscure and persecuted Jews— would lead to the traversing 
of that jmss centunes afterwards by kings and their armies. How little did they 
dream that those w\^iors, representing the haughtiest chivalry of Europe, would 
hold the name of tfews in utter execration, but would bo sworn to rescue the 
traditional tomb of that Christ whom they acknowledged as their Saviour, 

^ Silas may be of Semitio origin. Josephus mentions four Orientals of the name 
(Krenkel, p. 78^ 

* Acts xvi, Wf 87. * See Schleusnor, s.v. 

* The Syrian gates are now called the Pass of Beylan ; the Amanid Gates are the 
Kara-Kapu. 

* Now the Klilek-Eoghaz. 

® For further geo^aphical details, see Oon. and Howson, ch. viii., and Lewin, ch. x. 
It is humiliating to think that the roads in St. Paul’s day were incomparably better, and 
better kept, than they are at this moment, when the mere debris of them suffice fo* 
{peoples languishing under tlie withering atrophy of Turkish rule. 
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f i'om the hand? of a mighty people who also recognised Him as a Prophet, 
though they did not holiovo Him to bo Divine ! 

Whatever road was taken by Paul and Silas, they must have been their 
own messengers, and announced their own arrival. And we can well iraagiiio 
the sui*prise, the emotion, the delight of the Christians in the little Isaurio 
io\vn, when they suddenly recognised the well-known figure of the missionary, 
who, aniving in the opposite direction, with the wounds of the cruel sionings 
fresh upon him, had first taught them the faith of Christ. Can wo not also 
imagine the uneasiness which, during this visitation of the Churches which he 
loved so well, must often have invaded the }ioai*t of Paul, when almost the 
first question with -wliicli ho must have been greeted on all sides would bo, 
** And whore is Barnabas f ** For Barnabas was a man born to be respected 
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and loved; and since Silas — great as may have been his gifts of utterance, 
and high as were his credentials^ — would come among thorn as a perfect 
stranger, wdiom they could not welcome with equal hcartinea}, w'O may bo sure 
that if Paul erred in that sad dissension, ho must have b|len roiiiindcd of it, 
and have had cause to regret it at every turn. 

From Derbo once more they passed to Lystra. Only one incident of tboir 
visit is told us, but it happily affected all the future of f&io great Apostle. In 
his former visit he had converted the young Timotheus, and it was in the 
house of the boy’s mother Eunice, ^ and his grandmother Lois, that ho and 
Silas were probaby received. These two pious women wore Jewesses who 
had now accepted the Christian faith. The marriage of Eunice wlih a Greek,® 

^ irpw^rjrrii (Acts XV. 32). 

2 The name Eunice being purely Greek might seem to indicate previous asaodatioB 
with Gentiles. 

^ At the same time, mixed marriages were far less strictly forbidden to women thaa^ 
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and the non-circuincision of her boh, indloato an absoncro of strict Judaism 
■wliieh, niiico it was not inconsistent with “ iinfrifpiod faiih/^ mnst Mve made 
them more ready to rocoivo tho Gospel; and Pmil liimsr-If hears witness to 
thciir eaniest sincerity, and to tho careful training' in tJio Scriptures which 
they had given to their child. 

V/o are led to suppose that Eunice was a widow, and if so she sliowecl a 
beautiful spirit of self-sacrifice in parting with her only son. Tlio youthful 
Timothy is one of tho best known and most lovahlo of that little circle of 
companions and followers — chiefly Gentile converts — who are henceforth 
associated with the wnmderings of St. Paul. Of tho many whom Paul loved, 
none wore dearer to him than tho young disciple of Lystra. Himself without 
wdfo or child, he adopted Timothy, and regarded him as a sou in all affec- 
tionato nearness. “ To Timothy, my son ; ’’ “ my true son in the faith such 
are ijie tonus in which ho addi-esses him;^ and ho reminds tho Philippians 
how well they knew “ that, as a son with a father, ho had slaved wdth him for 
the Gospel.” 2 And slight as are tho touches which euahlo us to realise tha 
character of tlio young Lystrenian, they are all wonderfully graphic and con- 
sistent. Ho was so blameless in character that both in his native Lystra and 
in Iconium the brethren boro wann and willing testimony to his worth. ^ In 
6i)ite of a shyness and timidity which were increased by his youthfolness, ho 
was so entirely united in hcai-t and soul with the Apostle that among his 
numerous friends and companions ho found no one so genuine, so entirely un- 
selfisli, so sincerely dovotftl to the furtlicrance of tho cause of Christ.* He 
was, in fact, more than any other ^tho alter ego of tho Apostle. Their know- 
ledge of each other was mutual ; * and one whoso yearning and often lacerated 
heart had such deep need of a kindred spirit on which to lean for sympathy, 
and whoso distressing infirmities rendered necessary to him the personal 
services of some affectionate companion, must have regarded the devoted 
tondornoss of Timothy as a special gift of God to save him from being 
crusliod by overmuch sorrow. And yet, much as Paul loved him, ho loved his 
Lhurches more; and if any Church needs warning or guidance, or Paul him- 
«dolf desires to kuow how it prospers, Timothy is required to overcome his 

lo mon.^ Dru^^ilia Berenice married Gentile princes, but comj>elIod them first to 
accept circumcision. \'iio omission of the covenant rite in tho case of Timothy may have 
been owing to tho veto of the child’s Greek father. 

I 1 Tim. i. 2, 18 ; 2 Tim. ii. 2. a n 22 , eU TO tuayyAiov. 

^ Whether Timothy belonged to Lystra or to Derbe is a matter of small importance, 
but that in point of fact ne did belong to Lystra seems so clear from a coiniiarison of Acts 
xvi. 1, 2 ; XX. 4 ; and 2 Tim. iii. 11, that it is strange tlici’c .sliould have been so much 
useless controversy on the subject. Tho notion that “ Gains ” in Acts xx. 4 could not be 
“of Derbo,” because tliere is a Gains of Macedonia in xix. 21) (who may or may not be 
the Gaias of Horn. xvi. 23 ; 1 Cor. i. 14), is like arguing that there could not be a Mr. 
Smith of Monmouth and another Mi. Smith of Yorkshire ; and the transference on this 
ground of tho epithet AtppaZot to in the absence of all evidence of MSS. is mere 

frivolity. 

* Bhib ii. 20, ov5<?va yip exw ooris rd irept vaiuv oi irdvTff ydp fiA 

iavTippr ^T)Tov0u\ ov ra 'iricroQ XpKrrov. 

2 Tim. iii. 10, Xv ii 7rafn}icpAot)^4u£i f*ov tj? dtSa<rKaAi'<f rf «ywyn, «c.r.A« 
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shrinking modesty,^ to console the persecuted Churclies of Macedonia* of 
face the conceited turbulence of Corinth,® or to be the overseer of the Church 
of Ephesus,^ with its many troubles from without and from within. In fact, 
no name is so closely associated with St. Paul’s as that of Timothy. Not 
only were two Epistles addressed to him, but he is associated with St. Paul in 
the superscription of five ; ® he was with the Apostle during great part of his 
second missionary journey;* he was with him at Ex)hesus;^ he accompanied 
him in his last voyage to Jerusalem ; * he helped to corafoi*t his first imprison- 
ment at Pome ; ® he is urged, in the Second Epistle addressed to him, to hasten 
from Ephesus, to bring with him the cloak, books, and parchments which St. 
Paul had left with Carpus at Troas, and to join him in his second imprison- 
ment before it is too late to see him aliveJ* Some sixteen years had elapsed 
between the days when Paul took Timothy as his companion at Lystra,^^ and 
the days when, in the weary desolation of his imprisoned age, he writes once 
more to this beloved disciple.^^ Yet even at this latter date St. Paul addr^ses 
him as though he were the same youth who had first accompanied him to the 
hallowed work. “ To him,” says Hausrath, “ as to the Christian Achilles, the 
Timothcus-legend attributes eternal youth;” this being, according to the 
writer, one of the signs that the two pastoral Epistles addressed to Timothy 
were the work of a writer in the second century.^® But surely it.is obvious 
that if Timothy, when St. Paul first won him over to the faith of Christ, was 
not more than sixteen or seventeen years old, he would be still far short of the 
prime of life when the Second Epistle was addressed to him ; and that, even 
if he were older, there is no more familiar experience tlian an old man’s 
momentary forgetfulness that those whom he has known as boys have grown 
up to full manhood.*^ 

This was the youth whose companionship Paul now secured. Young as 
he was, the quick eye of Paul saw in him the spirit of loving and fearful 
duty — read the indications of one of those simple, faithful natures which 
combine the glow of courage with the bloom of modesty. When Jesus bad 
sent forth His disciples He had sent them forth two and two ; but tliis was 
only in their native land. It was a very different thing to travel in all 
weathers, through the blinding dust and burning heat of the plains of 
Lycaonia, and over the black volcanic crags and ehelterlosr'* moi^ntain ranges 
of Asia. Ho had suffered from the departure of IVIark in! Hisidia, and hence- 

' 1 Cor. iv. 17 ; xvi. 10, o<^6^ws. 

3 Acts xix. 22 ; 1 Tbess. iii. 2 ; PhiL iu 18 — 20. > 1 Cor. xvL 10. 

* 1 Tim. i. 3. * 1, 2 Tliess.. 2 Cor., Pha, Col. 

* Acts xvi. 3 ; xvil 14 ; xvifi. 6. ^ 1 Cor. iv. 17 ; xvi. 10. 

8 Acts XX. 4. » Phfl. ii. 18—20. 2 Tim. Iv. 9, 18. 

11 Oirc. A.D. 51. M Circ, A,D. 66. 

18 Hiiusratb, p, 259. He admits that they “contain important historic indications.** 

1'* It hii.s tdw.'iys been recognised as a most natural touch in Tennyson’s poem, “The 
Grandmother,” that she speaks of her old sons as though they were still lads. But even 
If Tirnotbeus bad reached the age of forty by the time he was appointed “Bishop” of 
Epliesus, tl)cre would be nothing incongruous in saying to him,^ <row rriv r«6nrrot 

itara4>poytiTto (1 Tim. iv. 12), or Tic ii iin0vfilat ^tvyc (2 Tim. ii. 22), especially M 

these were written not many years after ,tne nc of 1 Oor. xvi iL 
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forth we never find him without at least two associates — at this time 
Silas and Timothy ; afterwards Titus and Timothy in Macedonia and Achaia, 
and Luke and Aristarchus in his journey to Borne. 

It may surprise us that the fiinst stop ho took was to circumcise Timothy ; 
and that since the rite might be performed by any Israelite, he did it with his 
own handfl.^ We have, indeed, seen that he was in all probability driven to 
circumcise the Gentile Titus ; but wo are not told of any pressure put upon 
him to perform the same rite for Timotliy, who, tliough tho son of a Jewess, 
had grown up without it. Nothing is more certain than that, in St. PauFs 
opinion, circumcision was valueless. His conduct, therefore, can only be re- 
garded as a second concession to, or rather a prevention and anticipation of, 
prejudices so strong that they might otherwise have rendered his work im- 
possible. St. Luke says that it was done ‘‘ on account of tlie Jews in those 
regions; for they all know tliat liis father was a Greek.” Now, if this was 
generally known, whereas it was not so widely known that his mother was a 
Jewess, St. Paul felt that Timothy would every wliero bo looked upon as aa 
uncircumcisod Gentile, and as such no Jew would eat with him, and it would 
be hopeless to attempt to employ him as a preacdior of tho Messiah in tho 
synagogues, which they always visited as tho beginning of their labours. If, 
on the other baud, it were known that lio was by birth a Jewish boy— since 
the rule was that nationality went by tho mother’s side^ — an uucir- 
cumcised Jew would be in every Ghetto an object of execration. If, 
then, Timothy was to 'be ydaiuod to ilio work of tlio ministry, his circum- 
cision was indispensable to his usefulness, and iiis Jewish i)arcutago was suffi- 
cient to deprive tho act of the dangerous signillcauco which might much more 
easily bo attacliod to it in the case of Titus. Obviously, too, it was better 
that Paul should do it spontaneously than that it sliould receive a factitious 
importance by being once more extorted from him in spite of protest. He 
did it, not in order to please himself, but that he might condescend to the 
infirmities of tho weak.^ 

Tho circumcision was followed by a formal ordination. Tho whole Church 
was assembled ; tho youth made tho public j rofossion of his faith ; * tlio ciders 
and Paul himself solemnly laid their hands upon his head ; ^ the i)rophetio 
voices which had marked him out for a great work® wore confirmed by 
those who now chjirgod him with the high duties which lay before liim, 
aud at tho same time waruod him of the dangers which those duties 

f ■ 

^ By none, however, except an Israelite {Ahhdda Zara, f. 27, 1). 

* “ Partus Bcquitur ventrem ” is the rule of the Talmud {Brehoruth, 1, 4, Ac. ; 
Wetst. ad. loc.). If the Jews knew that his mother was a Jewess, and yet that he had 
not received the “seal of the covenant,” they would have treated him as a maimer, 
(ISee Ewald, Altertk. 257.) 

* Kom. XV. 1 ; 1 Cor. ix. 20. 

^ 1 Tim. vi. 12, <i>ftoA6yY)a'ac Trj$f KoXriv bfioKoyiav ivtinioy voXXtbv fiiiprvpMv. 

^ 1 Tim. iv* 14, rb xapiv/uia b cbbdi) crot fiia irpo<f>rfTc\at fiera iin6^cr«ot<i rwtf rov irpcflr/^V- 

2 Tim. i. 6, Sta iniOta’euti rur x^tipa>y |iov. 

® 1 Tim. i. 18, xarA rac trpoawjjffas irpo<^irre4tt«. Compare the happy prognostica* 
tions of Staupik abont the work of Luther* 
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involycd ; ^ tLo grace of the Holy Spirit descended like a flame into his heart,* 
and the gentle boy of Lystra was henceforth the consecrated companion of 
toils and wanderings, of which the issue was the destined conversion of the 
world. 

The mission opened with every circumstance of encouragement. The 
threefold cord of this ministry was not quickly broken. At each city which 
they visited they announced the decisions arrived at by the Apostles and 
elders at Jerusalem/’* and the Churches wore strengthened in the faith, and 
grew in numlwr daily. 

In tliis way they traversed ‘‘the Phrygian and Galatian district.”* There 
has been much speculation as to the to^vns of Plirygia at which they rested, 
hut in the absolute silence of St. Luke, and in the extreme looseness of the 
term “Phrygian,” wo cannot ]>o sure tliat St. Paul preached in a single toTO 
of the region wliicb is usually included under that tonii. That ho did not 
found any church soonis clear from the absence of allusion to any Phrygian 
community in the Now Testament. The conjecture that he travelled on this 
occasion to the far distant Colossie is most iuiprobablc, even if it ho not ex- 
cluded hy the ob\uou8 iiiforonco from his own language.^ All that wo can 
reasonably suppose is that after leaving Icoiiium ho procooded to Antioch in 
Pisidia— since there could bo no reason wdiy lie should neglect to confirm the 
Church which lie had founded there — and then crossed the ridge of tho 
Paroreia to l^hilomelium, from which it would have been possible for him 
either to take the main road to the great Phrygian town of Synnada, and 
then turn north-eastwards to Pcssinus, or else to G alalia by a shorter 

and less frequented route which did not run tlirough any Phrygian town of 
the sliglitcst importance. It does nut seem to have boon any part of St. Paiira 
plan to evangelise Phrygia. Perhaps ho may have originally iiitondod to make 
bis way by the road through Apamea, to Colossso and Laodicea, and to go 
down the valley of tho Macandor to Ephesus. But if so, this intoiition was 
lilndered by tlio guidance of the Holy Spirit.® Such providential hiiulraneos 
to a course wliicli seemed so obvious may well have been mysterious to St. 
Paul ; but they appear less so to us when, viewing them in tho liglit of liistory, 

1 1 Tim. i. 18, Iva crrpaTcuTj ev avrais Ttjv KoXrjv 07pa.7€iav f cf, iv. 14 ; vi. 12, 

2 2 Tim. i. 6, ava^donvpuy (= “ to fan into fresh flame,” icvpf'nK twv? i'*?paKat ^vaavf Suid. $ 

<r(f>o6p6T(cpov TO nvp fpya^eaOai, Tlieophyl.) to xapurpa ruv 0cov, o tarty k.t.X.' 

3 In a loose way even Antioch and Iconium might bo regarded os Churches of Cilicia, 
Tarsus (as .appears from coins, l/cwin, i, 171) being regarded as a capital of Lycaonia, 
Isauria, and even of Caria. Further, the circular letter had been drawn up with more or 
less express rcfereiice to what had taken place in these Churchf'^ (Acts xv. 12). 

The true reading is rijy ^pvytau koX roXart/cr^v A B, C, D). 

5 Col. i. 4, fl, 7 ; ii. 1. 

® It will be seen that I take the clause Kw^v^eVre?, (Acts xvi. 6) retrospectively— 
i.e.y ns the reason assigned for their divergence into the Phrygian and Galatian district. 
If tliey entertained the design of preaching in Asia — i.c., in Lydia — the natural road to 
It would have been from Antioch of Ihsidia, and it is hardly likely that they would have 
intcntionallii turned aside to the semi -barbarous regions of Phrygia and Gahitia first : 
indeed, wc have St. Paul’s own express admission (Gal. iv. IS) that his evangelisatioa of 
Galatia was the result of an accidental sioks^ess. The permission to preach in Asia was 
only delayed (Acts xix, 10). 
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we see that otherwise the Epistle to the Galatians rniglit never have been 
written, and that thus the whole course of Christian tlieology might have been 
entirely changed. 

Of any work in Phrygia, therefore, there was nothing to narrate ,* ^ but we 
may well deplore St. Luke^s non-acquaintance with the debiils of that visit to 
Galatia, which were deeply interesting and important, and of which we are 
now left to discover the incidents by piecing the fragmentary notices and allu- 
sions of the Epistle. 

We may suppose tliat on finding it impossible to preach at this time in tho 
great cities of Lydian Asia,^ St. Paul and his companions next determined to 
make their way to the numerous Jewish communities on the sliores of tho 
Euxino. They seem to have had no intention to preach among a people so 
new to them, and apparently so little promising, as tlio Galatians. But God 
had otlior designs for them ; they were detained in Galatia, an ] their stay was 
atteifdod with very memorable results. 

St. Lnko, who uses tlio ordinary geograi^hical term, must undoubtedly 
have meant by the term Galatia that central district of tho Asian pemnsula* 
which was inhabited by a people known to the ancient world under tho names 
of Colts, Galatians, Gauls, and (more recently) Gallo-Grcobs. Their history 
was briefly this. Wlieii tho vast tide of Aiyan migration began to set to llio 
westward from tlio valleys of tho Oxus and tho plains of TurLestan, tho Celtic 
family was among tho earliest that streamed away from tlioir native seats.'^ 
They gradually oceupkd ^ great part of tho oentro and west of Europe, and 
various tribes of the family were swept hither and thitlier by diileront 
curreuis, as they met with special obstacles to their unimpeded progi-ess. One 
of their Brciinnses,^ four eeuliirios hoforo tho Christian era, inflicted on Romo 
its deepest humiliation. Another, one hundred and eleven years later,® filled 
Nortlicrn Greece with terror and raiDino, and when his hordes were diivon 
back by tho storms and portents which seconded the determined stand of tho 
Greeks at Dolplii, tliey juiued another body under Lcoiinorins and Liitarius,7 

^ Tliat 807tic converts were made is irajdied by Acts xviii. The absence of a 
definite 1 Phrygian Cluircli is seen in the silence abuut any collootion there. 

2 “Asia'’ in the Acts (cf. Catull. xlvi. b) seems ahviiys to monn the region round the 
old “Asian meado'^” of Homer (/f. ii. 4G1)— i,c,, the entire valley and plain of the 
Cnyster—i.c., Lydia?* Every one of “ the seven churches wliich are in Asia *’ (Kev. i. — iii.) 
is L3'dian. ' 

^ U'he term Asia Minor is first used by Orosius in the fourth cojitury (Oros. i. 2). 

Oil the Celtic migrations, see the author’s Families cf Speech, 2nd ed. (reprinted in 

Lm^gium and 

* IhO. 890. The word Brennua is a Latinised form of the title which is preserved in 
the Welsh brmin, “king.” 

6 B.C. 279. 

7 liv, xjtxviii. 10. These names — Celtic words of obscure origin with Latin tormina- 
tions—ivre eagerly’’ seizied on by German travellers and commentators, and identified with 
Leonard and Lothair (Luther), in order to prove that the pcoideof Galatia were not Celts, 
but Teutons, Wliy both French and Genuans should be so eager to chiiin affinities with 
these not very creditable Galatians I cannot say ; but meanwhile it must be regarded as 
certain that tho Galatas were Celts, and not only Celts, but Cjurn'ic Celts. The only 
other arguments, besides these two names, adduced by Wiescler and other German 
Tvriters are — (1) llio name Oerrmnopdlis — a late and hiaeoua hybrid which, at the best, 
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etfugj^lcd across ilio Hcllospoiit iu tlie best way they could, and iriiuiipliaiiUy 
estabiisliod tliemsolvcs iu tlio wosfcorii regions of Asia Minor, But their exactions 
soon roused an opposition which led to an effectual curbing of their power, and 
they wore gradually confined in the central region which is partly traversed by 
the valleys of the Saugariiis and the ITalys. I tore we find them in three tribes, 
each of which had its own caiutal. Bordering on Phr^^^ia were the Tolisto- 
bogii, with their capital Pcssiuiis ; in the centre the Tcctosagos, with their 
capital Aucyra; and to the eastward, bordering on Pontus, w ere the Trocnii, 
with their capital Taviuin.^ Originally the tliroe tribes wore each divided 
into four totrarcliics, but at length they were united (B.C. 65) under Deiotarus, 
totrarch of the Tolistohogii, the Egbert of Galatian history.^ The Romans 
under Cn. Manlius Vulso had concpierod them in B.C. 189,^ but had left them 
noiiiinally independent ; and in B.C. 36 Mark Antony made Aniyntas king. 
On his death, in B.C. 25, Galatia was joined to Lycaoiiia and part of PLsidia, 
and made a Roman province ; and since it was oiio of tlio Imperial provinces, 
it was governed by a Propraetor. This was its political condition when Paul 
entered Pessinus, which, though one of the capitals, lic^s on the oxti’ome 
frontier, and at that time called itself Sebasto of the Tolistohogii.* 

The providential cause which led to St. Paul’s stay in the country was, as 
lie himself tells us, a severe attack of illness : and tlio inaimor in which he 
alludes to it giv'cs us reason to infer that it was a fresh access of agony from 
that “ stake in tho flesh ” w'liicli I believe to have boon acute ophthalmia,' 
accompanied, as it often is, by violent cerebral disjnrbance.^ In his letter to 
Ills Galatian converts he makes a touching appeal, which in modoiTi phraseology 
might mu as follows “ Become as I am, brethren, I beseech you ’’ (t.e,, free 


only points to the settlement of some Teutonic community among tlie Gauls ; (2) tho 
tribe of Toutobodiaci, about whom wo know too little to say what the name means ; and 
(b) the assertion of St. Jerome that tho (ialatians (whom lie had X’crsonally visited) 
spoke a language like tho people of Tifeve,s (Jer. iu Ep. Gal. ii. praif.). Tliis argrinient, 
liowever, tells ] precisely iu the op])o.site direction, since tho expressions of (Jiesar ami 
Tacitus decisively prove that the Treveri were Gauls (Tac. Ann. i. 43, JL iv, 71 ; ('ics. 
B. G. ii. 4, Ac,), though they ajrcd Teutonic i)cculiaritie3 (C?t€s. ii. G. viii. 25; Tac. 
Gct'm. 28). Every trait of their cliaracter, every certain phonoj73cnf>n of t}i(;ir language, 
every proved fact of their history, shows beyond the shadow of a <luubt that the (ialaUe, 
or GaiiJs, were not Slavs, nor Teutons, but (lelts ; .and it is jnost ])r(ji»iiblo that tlie names 
Galatso and Celtic are etymologically identical. Tho iugenuity '^diich elaborately s<’ts 
itself to overthrow accejited and demonstrated conclusiims leads to einlless waste (►f tinm 
and space. Any who are curious to see more on the subject wall find it iu the J'lxcursus 
of Dr. LightfouC’s Galatians, pp. 220 — 240. 

^ Tolistohogii, or Tolosatohogii, seeuia to combine th© ^;Uw.‘Mits of Toloaa (Toulouse) 
and Boii, The etymoh>gies of Tectosages (who also occur in Atpiitaino, C.ts. B. G. vi, 21 ; 
Strabo, p. 187) an<l Trocini me uncertain. < )t}ier towns of the (iulatai were Abrostwha, 
Amorium, Tolosocliorion, towu-s of the Toli.siobogii ; Corbeus and A.spoiia, of the 'I'ccto- 
sages ; Mithradatium and Danaha, of the Trocmi. 

Strabo, p. 567. 

^ Liv. xxxviii. 12. “Hi jam degenerea sunt; mixii ct Gallogracci verc, quod apjiel- 
lantur. ” 

'* It is now a mere heap of ruins, 

* On tins subject see Excursus XL, “The Stake in the Flesh.” 

® Gal. iv. 12 — 14. Tins piu^sago may servo to illu.strahi tlio necessity of a now English 
version founded on better i cadings. Thus in verse 12, the “ Oc ” of our version tilrould b® 
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from the yoke of external and useless ordinances), ** for I, too, made myself as 
yon are.^ Jew that I was, I placed myself on the level of you Gentiles, and 
now I want you to stand with me on that same level, instead of trying to 
make yourselves Jews. I do not wish to speak by way of complaint about 
yon. You never did me any personal wrong.* Kay, you know that when I 
preached the Gospel among you, on my first visit, it was in consequence of an 
attack of sickness, which detained me in the midst of a journey ; you could 
not, therefore, feel any gratitude to me as though I had come with the express 
purpose of preaching to you ; and besides, at that time weak, agonised with 
pain, liable to fits of delirium, with my eyes rod and ulcerated by that disease 
by which it pleases Gk)d to let Satan buffet me, you might well have been 
tempted to regard me as a deplorable object. My whole appearance must 
have been a trial to you — a temptation to yon to reject me. But you did 
not; you were very kind to me. You might have treated me with con- 
temptuous indifference;* you might have regarded me with positive loathing 
but instead of this you honoured, you loved me, you received me as though 
I was an angel — ^nay, even as though I were the Lord of angels, as though I 
were even He whom I preached unto you. How glad you were to see me ! 
How eagerly you congratulated yourselves and mo on the blessed accident—* 
nay, rather, on the blossod providence of God, wliich had detained me amongst 
youl® Sa generous, so affectionate wore you towards me, that I bear 
you witness that to aid me as I sat ia misery in the darkened rooms, 
unable to bear even a^ ray of light withont excruciating pain, you would, 


rendered “become and the “ I am as you are ” should be “ I became the "have not 
injured ” should be "did not injure,” since the tense is an aorist, not a perfect, and the 
allusion is to some fact wliich we do not know. In verse 13 the ought not to bo left 
unnoticed ; “ through iniirmity of the flesh ” is a positive mistake (since this would 
require A’ acT^erf lay, for “on account of an attack of illness,’’ as in Thuc. vi. 102; 
TiiTTp^Tepov probably means “the former time,” not “at the first.” In verse 14 the best 
reading is not Tbv Treipao-poK p.ou, but tov w. vp,wv (w, A, K, O, D, F, G, &c., and “ faciliovi 
lectioni praestat ardua ”) ; and f^^eTrryerare is stronger than “rejected.” In verse 15, n-ov, 
not Tiy, IS probably the right reading, and V should certainly bo omitted — and the mean- 
ing is not “where is the Olesnedyiess ye sptike o/,” but “your self-congratulation on my arrival 
among you ; ” the oj' should certainly be omitted witli as it makes the Greek 

idiom far more vivi(L although inadmissible in English (cf. Jolm xv. 22 ; xix. 11). In 
verso 16 the toart dravw a conclusion, “so that,” which is suddenly and delicately changed 
into a question* instead of “I have.” It Ls only by studying the intensely 

characteristic Greek of St. Paul that we are ablr, as it were, to lay our hands ou his 
breast and feel every beM of his hcai-t. 

1 QaL ii. 17 ; 1 Cor. ix. 21. 

* Cf. 2 Cor. ii. 5, w* e|fcWii1rti«r>ceK. 

* Cf. 2 Cor. X. 10. His bodily presence is and his speech e^ovSepij/ftpov, 

* Lit., “ Ye did noi despise nor loathe your temptation m my flesh ; ” one of the 
nobly careless expressions of a wiiter who is swayed by emotion, not by grammar. It 
means “You did not loathe,” &c., ** me, though my bodily aspect was a temptation to 
you.” “ Grandis tentatiodiscipulis, simagister infirmetur” (Ihimas.). On the jmssible 
connexion of c^cirTvo-aTv with epilepsy see infra, p. 713*. It would be most accurately ex- 
plained by ophthalmia. 

* The suffeiings of St. Paul from travels when in a prostrate condition of body have 
been aptly compared by Doan Howson to those of St. Chrysostom and Henry Martyn in 
Pontus. They Doth lie buried at Tocat (Oomana). (C. and H. i. 295.) 

10 
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if ttiat could have liolpod mo, have plucked out your eyes and given them 

J^^'othiiig is more natural than that the traversing of vast distances over the 
burning plains and freezing mountain passes of Asia Minor — the constant 
changes of climate, the severe bodily fatigue, the storms of fine and blinding 
dust, the bites and stings of insects, the eoarsonosa and scantnoss of daily 
faro — sliould have luouglit on a r(5turn of his malady to one whose health 
so shattered as that of Paul. And doubtless it wiis the anguish and dosprtir 
arising from the contemplation of his own heartrending condition, which 
added to his tcacliing that intensity, t.liat victorious earnest ness, which made 
it so all-]>re vailing with tlie warin-lujarted Gauls.^ If tlivy were ready to 
receive Itiui as Christ Jesus, it was because Christ Jesus was the Ali>ha and 
the Omega, the begiuuing aud the end of all his tcacliing to them. And 
hence, in his appeal to their sense of shame, ho uses one of his own inimitably 
picturesque words to say, “Senseless Galatians, wbai evil eye bewitched 
you?^ before whose eyes, to avert them from such evil glances, I painted as it 
wore visibly and largo the picture of Jesus Christ crucihed.”* 

But the zealous readiness of the Galatians, their impulsive affection, the 
demonstrative delight with which they accepted the new teaching, was not 
solely duo to the pity which mingled with the admiration inspired by the now 
teacher. It may havo been duo, in some small mcasiu-o, to the afEuit-ies 
jiroBonted by the now religion to tlie loftiest and nobh«t pm’is of their old 
beliefs ; and at any rate, being naturally of a reiigjuus turn of mind,* they liiay 
have been in the first instance attracted by the hearing of a doctrine which 
promised atuneiiiont in cousoquonco of a shedding of blood. But far more 
tlian this, the quick conversion of the Galatiiuis was due to the mighty out- 

1 No one disputes that this in itself may bo a mottqhorical exi^ression for any severe ~ 
Bucritice, as in Cat. Ixxxii. : — 

“ Qiiiiiti sj tibi ins oculos debero Catullnai, 

Aut almd si quid wirius eat ocidia." 

Put bow incoinjiarubly more vivid and striking, and how much more germane to the 
occasion, does the expression become if it was an attiick of oi'htlmlnua from which 3*aul 
was Builering ! ! 

2 No doubt the Galatians -vvith whom bo hod to deal were not the idallic peasants who 
were de.s[)ised and ignorant (“jiaene servorum loco haheutui/’ Chjs. 7/. (J. vi. 13); but 
the Gallo-gneci, the more ciiltivated and llellcnised Galli of tlic towns.. (Ixmg in iJicL 
Gcof/r.s.v.) 

Gal. iii. 1. Omit rp fip n^l9f<r0cu. with M, A, 35, P,^J2, 1^', O, &c., and Iv vfilv 

with «, A, 15 C. * 

^ Gal. iii. 1, oU Kar’ infidaKixovs 'lr)crov<: XpiOTOv Tt is trU© that 

frpo 7 pd«/)giv is elsewhere always u.sed in the sense of “to write before” (Rom. xv. H ; 
E])h. iii. 3), and not “to post” or “ phicard ” (Ar. Av. 450), even in Hellenistic and Into 
Greek (1 Miicc. x. 3b; Jude 4 ; Justin, Apol, ii. 52, 15) ; but tlie sense and the context 
hero seem to show that JSt. Paul used it — as we often find modern compoumls used ---m 
a dilFerent sense {npot^ujyfiaipy^Ori}. The large picture of Je.suH Cdirist crucifleil was set up 
before the mental vision of these spiritual clindren of Galatia (“Hicitur fasemua propri© 
infaritibuH nocere -Primas. ) to avert their wandering ghiiioes from the dangerous 
witchery (tk vpiv t^do-Kavci/) of the evil eye(];yin, Ihov. xxiii. 6; IScclus. xiv. C, &c, ; 
^ao-Kai/oi, Jslian. 77. A. i. 53). We may be reminded of tlie huge emhlazoned banner t 
with which Auguatine and his* monks caught the eye of Ethelbert at'Canterbury. 

• “Natio est oinnis Galiorum admoiUim dedita religion ib us ” (Cies. fi. G, yi. 16)* 
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|»oimng of the Spirit wblcli followed Paul’s preaching, and to the new powers^ 
which wei!e wrought in his converts by their admission into the ChttrcL But 
while tho^ were the results among the truer converts, there must have also 
been many whose ready adhesion was due to that quick rostlesanoas, that 
eager longing for change, which charactorisod thorn, ^ as it cliaracterised the 
kindred family of Greeks with which they were at tliis time largely mingled. 
It was the too quick springing of the good seed on poor and shallow soil ; it 
was the sudden flaming of fire among natures as light, as brittle, as inflammable 
as straw. The modiflcation of an old religion, the hearty adoption of a now 
one, the combination of an antique worship with one which was absolutely 
recent, and as unlike it as is possible to conceive, had already been illustrated 
in Galatian history. As Celts they had brought with them into Asia their 
old Druidism, with its haughty priestcraft, and cruel expiations.^ Yet they 
had already incorporated with this the wild nature-worship of Agdistis or 
Cybele, the mother of the gods. They believed that the black stone which 
had fallen from heaven was her image, and for centuries after it had been 
carried oil to Rome^ they continued to revere her venerable temple, to give 
alms to her raving eunuchs, to tell of the vengeance which she had inflicted 
fjtt the hapless Atys, and to regard the pine groves of Dindymus with 
awe.® But yet, while this Phrygian cult was flourishing at Pessinus, and 
commanding the services of its hosts of mutilated priests, and while at 
Tavium the main objcict of worship was a colossal bronze Zeus of the ordinary 
Greek type,® at Ancyra, on the other hand, was established the Roman 
deification of the Ein*pero* Augustus, to wfliom a tcraplo of white marble, 
still existing in ruins, had been built by the common contributions of 
Asia.'"' Paul must have soon, still fresh and uubrt>ken, the celebrated 
Monumentum Anryranum, the will of Augustus engraved on the marble of 

1 Gal. iii, 5, o ivrixopyiyS>v (= abundantly supjih'ing ; cf . Phil. t. 19 ; 2 Pet. i. 5) 
vfilv rrvevfjia koX ivtfyyuiv Zvvdfin^ iy vfxlv. The latter cbius© may undoubtedly mean 
“working miracles aiiioiig you but the parallels of 1 Cor. xii. 10 ; Hilatt. xiv. 2, seem 
to show that it means “working powers tn you.” See, too, Jsa. xxvi. 12 ; Heb. xiii. 21. 
ivtuyrnLO. means, as PLshop Andrewes says, a work inwrought in us.” In 1 Cor. xii. 10 

opeiutions of ” are distinguished from the “gifts of Arafinf/i?.” 

2 Cajsar eoniplaiuH of their “mohilitHS,” “levitas,” and ‘‘mlinnitaH animi,”and says, 

“in coiLsiliis ciipiondis mobiles et novis plerumque rebus studentes” {B. (r. ii. 1 ; iv, 5 ; 
iii. 10 ; and Liv. x. 

® Strabo, xia 5, p. who tclLs us that they met m council at Diyneinetum, or 
“ Ouk -shrine ” (f/rtf? and nmerf, “temple'’), as Verneiuetum == ‘ Great-shrine” 

(Venaiit. Fortum, i. 9), Lid .A rgsistoi.t-mi tuin - “Augustus-sliriiie.” 

** IkC. 201. Sec Li\^xa. 10, 11. The name of the town was dubiously connected 
with n«<7'e(K. (Herodiun.^l^^^,,,^ 

* Liv. xxxviii. 18 : Strabo, p. 489 ; Diod. Sic. iii. 58. Julian found the worship of 
l^ybele still languishing on at Pessinus in A.D. 8(i3, and made a futile attempt to 
galvauise it into life (Aium. Marc. xxu. 9). The lucrative features in the worship of 
Cybele — the sale of oracles and collection of alms — may have had theix attraction for the 
avaricious Gauls, 

® Strabo, xii. 5. Tlie very site of Tavium is unknown. 

7 Ancyra— then called Sebast© Tectosagum, in honour of Augustus— is now the 
flourishing commercial town of An^ra. The Baulos-Dsvgh— Paul-IVlountain — near Angora 
Btill reminds the traveller of St. PauVs visit to these cities, which is also rendered more 
probable by their having been early episcox)ul sees* 
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ibe temple, and copied from the inscription set up by his own command upon 
bronze tablets in front of his mausoleum ; but while be may have glanced at it 
with interest, and read with still deeper pleasure on one of the pillars the 
decree in which the Emperor had rewarded the friendliness of the Jews by a 
grant of religious immunity,^ he must have thought with some pity and indig- 
nation of the frivolity of spirit which could thus readily combine the oldest 
and the newest of idolatrous aberrations — ^the sincere and savage orgies of 
Dindymene with the debasing flattery of an astute iutriguor — the passionate 
abandonment to maddening religious impulse, and the calculating adoration 
of political success. In point of fact, the three capitals of the three tribes 
furnished data for an epitome of their history, and of their character. In 
passing from Pessinus to Ancyra and Tavium the Apostle saw specimens of 
cults curiously obsolete side by side with others which were ridiculously new. 
He passed from Phrygian nature-worship through Greek mythology to 
Roman conventionalism. He could not but have regarded this as a bad sign, 
and he would have seen a sad illustration of the poorer qualities which 1(^ to 
his own enthusiastic reception, if he could have read the description in a Greek 
rhetorician long afterwards of the Galatians being so eager to seize upon what 
was new, that if they did but get a glimpse of the cloak of a philosopher, 
they caught hold of and clung to it at once, as steel filings do to a magnet.* 
In fact, as he had bitter cause to learn afterwards, the religious vit^ws of the 
Gauls were more or less a reflex of the impressions of the moment, and their 
favourite sentiments the echo of the language used by the last comer. But 
on his first visit their faults all seemed to be in the background. Their ten- 
dencies to revelries and rivalries, to drunkenness and avarice, to vanity and 
boasting, to cabals and fits of rage, were in abeyance,®— checked if not mastered 
by the powerful influence of their new faith, and in some instances, we may 
hope, cured altogether by the grace of the Holy Spirit of God. All that he 
saw was their eagerness and affection, their absence of prejudice, and willing- 
ness to learn — aU tliat vivacity and warmheartedness which were redeeming 
points in their Celtic character.* 

How long he was detained among them by his illness wo are not told, but 
it was long enough to found several churches, one perhaps in each of the three 
capitals, and it may be in some of the minor towns. His success was clearly 

f 

* Jos. Antt. xvi. 6, § 2. On Ccesar- worship sec Tac. Ann, lv.f65, 68. 

* Themistius, Or. xxiii., p. 299 ; ap. Wetstein in Gid. i, 6. JkaX rpifitavimt iraoaAar4yrt»i 

hncptfiavTax €v9v^ ianep ri}^ \l6ov Ta ar>£^pia. f 

Gal V. 7, 15, 21, 2C. Diodorus Siculus says thal, so excessively drunken 

($edTotvoi Ka0 virrpfiofc^v) that they drenched themselves with the raw wine Imported by 
merchants, and drank with such violent eagerness os either to stupefy themselves to 
sleep or enrage themselves to madness (v. 26 ; cf . Ammian. Marc. xv. 12). He also calls 
them extravagantly avaricious’’ (v. 27 ; Kv. xxxviiL 27) and testifies to their disorderly 
and gesticulative fits of rage (v. 31 ; Ammian. Marc. Z.c.). 

* The vitality of traits of character in many races is extraordinary, and every one 
will recognise some of these Celtic peculiarities in the Welsh, and others in the Irish. 
Ancient testimonies to their weaknesses and vices have often been collected, hut the 
brighter features which existed theD« ae they do still, are ohiefiy witnessed to by SI 
Paul. 
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smong the Gatils ; and in the absence of all personal salutations in Ms Epistle, 
we cannot tell whether any of the aboriginal Phrygians or Gireek settlers, 
or of the Homan governing class, embraced the faith. But though ho is 
avowedly writing to those who had boon Gentiles and idolaters,^ there must 
have been a considerable number of converts from the large Jewish popu* 
lation® which had been attracted to Galatia by its fertility, its thriving com- 
merce, and the privileges which secured them the free exercise of their 
religion. These Jews, and their visitors from Jerusalem, as we shall see here- 
after, proved to be a dangerous element in the infant Church. 

The success of this unintended mission may have detained St. Paul for a 
little time even after his convalescence ; and as ho retraced his journey from 
Tavium to Pessinus he would have had the opportunity which he always 
desired of confirming his recent converts in the faith. From Pessinus the 
missionaries went towards Mysia, and laid tlioir plans to pass on to the 
numerous and wealthy cities of western Bithynia, at that time a senatorial 
province. But once more their plans, in some way unknown to us, were 
divinely overruled. The “Spirit of Jesus’*^ did not suffer them to enter a 
country which was destined indeed to be early converted, but not by them, 
and which plays a prominent part in the history of early Christianity.* Once 
more divinely thwarted in the fulfilment of their designs, they made no 
attempt t(f preach in Mysia,® which in its bleak and thinly populated uplands 
offered hut few opportunities for evangelisation, but pressed on directly to 
Troas, where an event awaited them of immense importance, wliich was 
sufficient to explain the pu^oso of Him who had shaped tlie ends which they 
themselves had so differently rough-hewn. 

From the slopes of Ida,® Paul and Silvanus with their young attendant 

* GaL iv. 8; v. 2; vL 12, &c. On the other hand, iv. 9 has been quoted {Jowett, 
t 187) as “an almost explicit statement that they were Jews ; ” this is not, howevea*. 
necessarily the case. Doubtless, writing to a church in which there were both Jews and 
Gentiles, St. Paul may use expressions which are sometimes more appropriate to one 
class, sometimes to the other, but “ tlie weak and beggarly elements ” to which the 
converts are returning may include Gentile as well as Jewish ritualisms ; and some of 
them may have passed through both phases. 

s St. Peter in addressing the Diaspora of Galatia and other districts (1 Pet. i. I)mu8t 
have had Jews as well as Gentiles in view. The frequency of Old Testament quotations 
and illustrations in ihe Epistle to the Galatians is perhaps a proof that not a few of the 
converts had l^een oliginally proselytes. Otherwise it would be impossible to account 
for the fact that “ in Jipne of St. Paul’s Epistles has the c.ast of the reasoning a more 
Jewish character” (Jo'wett, i. 18G). Gal. iii. 27, 28 may allude to the existence of con- 
verts from both classes.^ 

® Acts xvi. 7. This Kty^jxtvov, which Is the undoubtedly correct reading (M, A, B, 
0^, D, E, and many versidViS’ and 'Fathers), perba}>8 indicates that St. Luke is here nsing 
some document which furnished him with brief notes of this part of Paul’s journeys. 
The remarkable fact that in the Filioque controversy neither side appealed to this expres- 
sion shows how early the text had been altered by the copyists. 

^ See Pliny’s letter to Trajan (x. 97), when he was Proconsul of Bithjuia, asking 
advice how to deal with the Christians. 

® This must be the meaning of vaptXSovr^ (=a^«vT«t, “ neglecting ”). It cannot be 
translated “passing through,” v^ch would be though a glance at the map will 

■how that they must have passed through Hysia without stopping. The absence of 
synagogues and the remote, unknown character of the region account for this. 

• Acts xvi. 8, Kari^7i90.v, 
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descended tlio ravine wliich separated the mountain from the port and colony. 
They were on classic giound. Every step they took revealed scenes to which 
the host and brightest poetry of Greece had given an immortal interest. As 
they emerged from tlie pine groves of the many-fonutained hill, with its 
exquisite logeiid of (Enone and her love, they saw beneath them the 

** Hinging plains of windy Troy/* 

whore the groat heroes of early legend had so often 

“ Drunk delight of battle with thoii’ peers,** 

But if they had ever heard of 

“The face that launched a thousjinl ships, 

Or sacked the topmost towers of llion,’* 

or looked with any interest on the Simois and the Scnniaudcr, and the huge 
barrows of Ajax and Achilles, they do not allude t^o tluun. Their minds wore 
full of other thoughts. 

The town at which they now arrived had been founded by the successors of 
Alexander, and had been elevated into a colony with tlie Jus This 

privilege had heen granted to the inliabitants solely because of the romantio 
iuterost wliich tlio Romans took in tlio h'gciidary cratlle of their greatness, an 
interest which ahiio.'d induced Coustaiithie to fix there, instead of at Byzantium, 
the capital of tlie Eastern Empire. Of any preaching in Alexandria Troaa 
nothing is told us. On three separate occasions least St. Paul visited 
It was there that Carpus lived, who was prolmhly his host, and ho found it a 
place ]»cculiarly adaptcnl for the favouralde recejdion of the Gospel,® On this 
occasion, however, his slay was very short,® because he was divinely commanded 
to other work. 

St. Paul liad now been labouring for many years among Syrians, Cilicians, 
and the mingled races of Asia Minor ; but during that missionary activity ho 
had been at Roman colonies like Antioch in Pisidia, and must have boon 
th.rown very frequently into tlie society of Greeks and Latins. He was himself 
a Roman ci'f^izcn, and the constant allusions of his Epistles show tliat ho, like 
St. Luke, must have been struck with admiration for the order, the discipline, 
the dignity, the reverence for law which diaractcrisod ifue Romans, and 
especially for the bravery, the determination, tlie hardy Spirit of Holf-denial 
which actuated the Roman soldier.'* Ho tells ns, latAr in his life, how 
frequently his thoughts had turned towards and as ho brooded 


* AcU XX. 1, 2, compared with 2 Cor. U. 12 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 5-9; and AcU xx. 6 ; and 
2 Tim, iv. 13. 

* 2 Cor. ii. 12. 

* Acts xvi. 10, iCrfr^tTofunf implies that they took the first ship which they could 

find for a voyage to Macedonia. 

* Tliis is shown by the many military and agonistic metaphors in his Epistles. 

* Acts xix. 21 ; cf. Rom. i. 1^— “ Oftentimes I puriiosod to come to you ; ” xv. 23— 
I have had a great desire these many years to come to you.*’ l^iose passages wer* 

written from Achaia — ^probably from Corinth — mx or seven years after this date. 
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on iho divinely indicated future of Christianity, we cannot doubt that wliilo 
wnndorinp^ round the then busy but now land-locked and desolate harbour of 
Troas, he had thrown many a wistful glance towards the hills of Imbros and 
SfiTnothraee; and perhaps when on some clear evening tlio colossal peak of Athos 
was visible, it seemed like some vast angel who beckoned him to carry the 
g.od tidings to the west. The Spirit of Jesus had guided him liitherto in his 
journey, had prevented him from preaching in the old and famous cities of 
Asia, had forbidden him to enter Bithynia, liad driven tlie stake deeper into 
his flesh, that he might preach tlie word among tlie Gauls. Anxiously must 
he have a^vaitnd fiiidlier guidance ; — and it came. In the night a Macedonian 
soldier’ stood before him, exliorting him with tliose words, “ Cross over into 
Macedonia and Jiel]) us.” 'VVlion morning dawned. Paul narrated the vision to 
his companions.^ “ and immediately we sought,” says tlie narrator, who hero, 
for the fii^st time, appears as tlie cx)mpanion of the Ax>nsi]e, “ to go forth int^o 
Macedonia, inferring that the Lord has called us to preach tlio Gospel to 
them.” With such Ic'evity and simplicity is the incident related which of all 
others was the most important in introducing the Gospel of Christ to the most 
advanced and active races of the world, and atnong them to those races in 
whose hands its future destinies must inevitably rest. 

The o|hGr incident of this visit to the Troa« is tlie meeting of Paul with 
Luke, the author of the Acts of the Apostles and the Gospel. This 
meeting is indicated with profound modesty by tlm sndden u.se of the 
pronoun ‘*wo;” but* even without tliis the vivid accuracy of detail in the 
narrative which immediately ensues, is in such striking contrast with the 
meagreness of much that has gone before, that we slionld liavo been driven to 
eonjecturo tlie presence of the writer on board the little vessel that now 
sli])ped its hawsers from one of the granite columns which we still see lying 
})rostrate on the lonely shores of the harbour of Troas. 

And this meeting was a haj^pv one for Paul ; for, of all the follow- workers 
with whom ho was thrown, Timotheus alone was dearer to him than Luke, 
from the aj^pearaTice and disappearance of the first personal pronoiui in the 
' uhsequent chapters of the Acts,* we see that ho accompanied St. Paul to 
Philippi, and rejoined him there some seven years afterward.s, never again to 
part, whh Iqm scrlong as wo are able to pursue his history. How deeply St. 
P.nd M^as ntlaehod lie him appears in the title “ the beloved physieian ; ” how 
oiitivo was liis fidelity is soon in the touching notice, Only Luke is with me.” 

' The ttj-vfp and the inrrwKy and the Instant recognition that it was a I^r.icedonifiTi, 
perhaps imply tliis. It is callca an opa/na, which is used of improasions more di-stinct 
than those of dreams. Acts x. 3, iv opa^ar* 4>at'fpCfv. Matt. xvii. 9 (the Tmnsfigura” 
tion). 

^ D, Si<fyfpf>tiK ovi' 8ir]y)^craro rb opafjLti (Aots xvl. 10), 

* The ‘‘we” begins in Aots xvi. 10; it ends when l*aul leaves Philippi, xvii. 1. It is 
resumed at l'hili[>pi at the close of the third missionary Journey, xx. 5, and continues till 
the arrival at Jeni.salom, xxi. 18. It again appears in xxvii. 1, and continues throughout 
the journev to Rome. Luke was also with the Apostle during his first (Col. iv. 14 ; 
Phil em. 24) and second imprisonments (2 Tim. lv« 11). It is far from certam that 
‘2 Cor. viii. 18 refers to him. 
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He shared his journeys, his dangers, lus shipwreck ; he shared and cheered 
Ids long imprisonments, first at Omsaroa, then at Borne. More than all, he 
became the biographer of the Great Apostle, and to his alle^ance, to hie 
ability, to his accurate preservation of facts, is due nearly all that we know of 
one who laboured more abundantly than all the Apostles, and to whom, more 
than to any of them, the cause of Christ is indebted for its stability and its 
dissemination. 

Of Luke himself, beyond what we learn of his movements and of his cha- 
racter from his own writings, we know but little. There is no reason to reject 
the unanimous tradition that he was by birth an Antiochene,^ and it is clear 
from St. Paul’s allusions that he was a Gentile convert, and that he liad not 
been (drcumcised.^ That he was a close observer, a careful narrator, a man of 
cultivated intellect, and possessed of a good Greek style, ^ we see from his two 
books ; and iliey also reveal to ns a character gentle and manly, sympathetic 
and self-denying. The incidental allusion of St. Paul shows ns that he Was a 
physician, and this allusion is singularly confirmed by liis own turns of phrase.* 
The rank of a physician in those days was not in any respect so high as now 
it is, and does not at all exclude the possibility that St. Luke may have been a 
freedman ; but on this and all else which concerns him Scripture and tradition 
leave us entirely uninfoririod. That ho was familiar with naval matters is 
strikingly shown in his account of the shipwreck, and it has even* been con- 
jectured that ho exercised his art in the huge and crowded merchant vessels 
which were incessantly coasting from point to pojnt of the Mediterranean.® 
Two inferoncos, at any rate, arise from the way in which his name is intro- 
duced : one that ho had already made the acquaintance of St. Paul, perhaps 
at Antioch ; the other tliat, tliough ho liad some special connexion with 
Pliilippi and Troas, his subsequent close attachment to the Apostle in his 

1 Euseb. H. E. iii. 4; Jer. De Virr. TIfastr, Such alluaions as “Nicolas, a proselyte 
of Antioch,” and the mention of Christians important there, but otherwise unknown, 
lend probability to this tradition (cf. xi. 20 ; xiii. 1, Ac,). H we could attach any iin- 

E ortanoe to the reading of 1) in Acta xi. 28 {avvtcrrpofjLfjLiviav Si it would show that 

uke had been at Antioch during the year when Paul and Barnabas were working there 
before the famine. The name Lucas is an abbreviation of Lucanus, as Silas of Silranu* ; 
but the notion that they were the same person is preposterous. 

2 Col. iv. 10, 11, 14. I 

* As an incidental conlinnatioil that he was a Gentile, Bishop Wordsworth (on 
1 Tliess. ii. 9) notices tljat he says “day and night” (Acts ix. 2^, whereas when he is 
reporting the speeches of St. Paul (Acts xx. 31; xxvi. 7, in the (L^eck) he, like St. Paul 
himself (1 lliess, iii. 10; 2 Thess. iii. 8; 1 Tim. v. 5, Ac.), nlway^ays “night and day,” 
in ficcordance with the Jewish notion that the night pre<;»(Js4JiiiP day. A more decisive 
indication that Luke was a Gentile is Acts i. 19, rfj «iaA«*cTy slipped into St, 

Peter’s speech. “Lucas, medicus Antiochensis, ut scripta ejus indicant ” (Jer.), 

4 See a highly ingenious paper by Dr. Plumptre on St. Luke and St. Paul {The 
Expositor^ No. xx., Aug., 187o). He quotes the following indications of medical know- 
ledge : — The combination of feverish attacks with dysentery (.^ts xxviii. 8), and the 
use of in the sense (?) of hxmorariitm ; ^a<retc and cr^vpk in Acts iii, 7 (cf. Hippocrates, 
p. 637) ; the incnistation caused by ophthalmia (Acts lx. 18) ; iK<rra 4 nt (Acts x. 9, 10) j 
iTKtoKrjKo^fHaTo^ (Acts xii. 23); “i^hysician, heal thyself,” only In Luke iv. 23; epo^^ol 
(Luke xxii, 44), Ac, 

‘ Smith, Voy. and ShvpwrecTcy p. 15, who shows that St. Luke’s nautical knowledge Ip 
at once aceuTxnte and vmprofetiwnal. 
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journeys and imprisonments may have arisen from a dosiro to give him the 
benefit of medical sldll and attention in his frequent attacks of sickness.' The 
lingering remains of that illness which prostrated St. Paul in Galatia may 
have furnished the first reason why it became necessary for Luke to accom- 
pany him, and so to begin the fraternal companionship which must have been 
one of the richest blessings of a sorely troubled life. 


«ooh ©||. 

CHRISTIANITY IN MACEDONIA. 


CHAPTER XXY. 

PHILIPPI. 

** The day is short ; the work abundant ; the labourers are remiss ; the reward is 
great; the master presses.” — P irke Amhoth, ii. 

So with thgir hearts full of tho high hopes inspired by the consciousness that they 
were being led by the Spirit of God, tho two Aposthis, with Luke and Timo- 
theus, set sail from the port of Troas. As the south wind sped them fast upon 
their destined course, they may have seen a fresh sign that He was with them 
who causes the east wind to blow in the heavens, and by His power brings in 
tho south wind.* Owing to this favourable breeze, they traversed in two days 
the distance which occupied five days when tliey returned.^ On tho first day 
they ran past Tenedos and Imbros straight for Sainothrnco, and anchored for 
tho night to leeward of it. Did Paul as ho gazed by starlight, or at early 
dawn, on the towering peak which overshadows that ancient island, think at 
all of its immemorial mysteries, or talk to his companions about the Cabiri, or 
question any of tho Greek or Roman sailors about the strange names of 
Axiocheros, Axiochorsos, and Axiochersa? We would gladly know, but we 
have no data to hqjp us, and it is strongly probable that to all such secondary 
iucidoiits he was habitually indifferent. 

^ Dr. Plumptre {uhi ^^upra) tries to show that the intercourse of Luke, the Physician, 
left its traces on St. Pai!; s own lan^age and tone of thought— or., the frequent use of 
vytatW (1 Tim. i. 10; vi, *■ .►eight places), which is found three times in St. Luke, 
and not in the other Gospels ; voam (1 Tim. vi. 4) ; yayypaiva (2 Tim. ii. 17) ; rv 4 > 6 u> (1 Tim. 
iii. 6 ; vi. 4, &c.) ; »ee»fauTTipto«T)u.evoi (1 Tim. iv. 2) ; K%rr)96iJitvot, {2 Tim. iv. 3) ; Hippocr., p. 
444 ; wpivaina (1 Tim. iv. 8) ; ordpiaxof (1 Tim. v. 23) ; the anti-ascetic advice of Col. ii. §3 
(which means that ‘^ascetic rules have no value in relation to bodily fulness” — Le.y are 
no remedy against its consequences in disordered passions) ; wTaTo/nn (Piul. iii. 2) ; 
a-ttvBaka. (Phil. iii. 8, Ac.). The facts are curious and noticeable, even if they will not 
fully bear out the inference. 

3 See Con, and Hows. i. 305, The description of the voy^e by St, Luke, however 
brief, is, as usual, demonstrably aeourate In she minutest particulars. 

* Acts zz. 6 

TO • 
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On the next day, still scudding before the wind,^ they passed the mouth of 
the famous l^estus ; sailed northward of Thasos amid the scenes so full to us 
of the memory of Thucydides; gazed for the first time on the “ gold-veined 
crags ” of Pangaeus ; saw a rocky promontory, and on it a busy seaport, over 
which towered the marble Maiden Chamber of Diana; and so, anchoring in 
the roadstead, set foot — three of them for the first time— on European soil. 
The town was Ncapolis, in Tliraee — the modem Kavala — whicli served as the 
port of the Macedonian Philippi. Here St. Paul did not linger. As at 
Seleucia, and Attalcia, and Perga, and Peiraeus, and Cen<*hroie, he seemed to 
regard the port as being merely a starting-point for the inland town.* Accord- 
ingly, lio at once left Keapolis by the western gate and took tlie Egnaiian road, 
which, after skirting the shuro for a short distance, turns northward over a 
narrow pass of Mount Pangaeus, and so winds down into a gre^on delicious 
plain, — with a niarslion one side wliere herds of largo-horned Imlialees w'allowed 
among the r(‘cds, and with inetulows on the other side, w'hich r(^p}ii<l the snows 
of Iluimus, gathered in the freshening w'aters of the Zygactes, vrith the bloom 
and odour of tlie hundred-petal rose. At a distance of about sov(ui miles they 
would begin to pass through the tombs that bordered the roadsides in the 
neighbourhood of all ancient citios, and one mile further brought them to 
Philippi, wliose Acro[>oli8 had long been visible on the summit of its pre- 
cipitous and towering hill.* » 

The city of P}iHii)pi was a mouunioiital recoi-d of two vast om})iro8. It liad 
once been an obscure [)lace, called Kreuides from its streams and springs ; but 
Philip, the father of Alexander, had made it a froniier town, to protect Mace- 
donia from the Tliraciaiis, and had helped to establish Ida power by the 
extremely profitable working of its neighbouring gold mines. Augustus, proud 
of the victory over Bnitusaud Cassius, — won at the foot of the hill on which 
it stands, and on the summit <if which Cassius had committed suicide, — elevated 
it to the rank of a colony, which made it, as St. Luke c^lls it, if not the first 
yet certainly “ a first city of tliat district of Ma^^edouia.”* And this, probaVdy, 
was why St. Paul went directly to it. When Perstms, the last suceossor of 
Alexander, had boon routed at Pydna (Jtine 2'i, B.C. IfiH';, Mjjcclouia had 
boon reduced to a Homan province in four divisions. Tliose, In accordance 


* St. Liilco most accurately omits evBv^pottjtrofiev of the secmid '^'oy.inv ; a S.H.E, 
wind — and buch are prevalent at timeH iu this part of the .d‘]gea/v * w'ould sjwed them 
diieet to SaiaotL.ace, but not quite in bo straight a courao from ajtmothrace to Neapolk. 

* V. 9zij)7'a, i). ^ f' 

» Appian, iv, 10.5. On the «ite of it is a small Turk»i?u called Filibedjik. 

^ The full title, “Colonhi Augusta Julia Victrix riiilipijeusium,” is found on inscrip- 
tions ArckM.y p. 18). A great deal him been written about itrrl vfMTn rnt 

ttJv Mouceiovias ttoKik Ko^uvia. A favourite explanation is that it means ** the Erst 
city of Macedonia they came to,” regarding Neapofis as being technically in Thrace. 
Both parts of the explanation are most improbable : if irpwnj only meant “ the first 
they came to,” it would be a frivolous remark, and would require the article and the 
imperfect tense; and NeajMjlis, as the i»ort of Philimn, was certainly regarded as a 
Macedonian town. Upwri, is justifiable politically— for Philippi, though not the capital of 
Macedonia Prima, was certainly more important than AmphipoUs. Bp. 'Wordsworth 
makes it mean “ the chief city of the froTUier at Macedonia” (cf* xlv, 
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with the astute and machiavellic policy of Rome, were kept distinct from each 
other by differences of privihjge and isolation of interests which tended to 
foster mutual jealousies. Beginning- eastwards at the river Nestus, Macedonia 
Prima reached to the Strymon; Macedonia Secuiida, to the Axius ; Macedonia 
Tenia, to the Peneus; and Macedonia Quarta, to lUyriciim and Epirus.^ The 
capitals of these divisions respectively were Amphipolis, Thessalouica, — at 
which the Proconsul of the entire province fixed his residence, — Pella, and 
Pelagonia. It is a very reasonable conjecture that Paul, in answer to the 
appeal of the Vision, had originally intended to visit — perhaps, he ultimately 
did visit — all four capitals. But Amphipolis, in spite of its historic celebrity 
had sunt into comparative insignificance, and the proud colonial privileges of 
Philippi made it in reality the more important town. 

On the insignia of lioinan citizenship which here met his gaze on every 
8id(3 — tlie S.P.Q.K., the far-famed legionary eagles, the panoply of the Roman 
soldiers which ho w'as lu5r<’after so closely to describe, the two statues of 
Augustus, one in the paliulament of an Imperator, one in the semi-nude 
cincture of a divinity — Paul could not have failed to gaze with curiosity; and 
as they passed up the Egnatiaii road which divided the city, they must have 
looked at the figures of tutelary deities laxdely scratched upou the rock, wliich 
showed that the old mythology was stiU nominally accepted. Can we suppose 
tliat they were elevated so far above the sense of humour as not to smile wi th 
their comrade Silvauus as they passed the temple dedicated to the rustic god 
whose name he bore, anid saw the images of the old man, 

** So surfeit- Jiwollen, so old, and so profanti,** 

wiiom the rural po})ulation of Italy, from whom those colonists had been drawn, 
wurshipped with offerings of fruit and wine H 

They had arrived in the middle of the week, and their first care, as usual, 
was to provide for their own lodging and independent nuiintenauce, to which 
luike would doubtless be able to contribute by tbo exercise of his art. They 
might have expcct(‘d to find a Jewish community sheltering itself under the 
wings of the R-.;ii.vn eagdo; but if so tlioy wore disappoiut(Hl. Philippi was a 
military and agricultural, not a commercial town, and tlio Jews were so few 
that they did not evim possess a synagogue. If during those dayr, they made 
any attempt to'preach, it could only have been in tbo privacy of their rooms, 
for when the Sabbath /iamo they w^ere nut even sure that the town could boast 
of a proseacha, or pray or- house. ^ They know enough, however, of the habits 
of the Jews to loel sure -there were one, it would be on the river-bank, 

outside the city. So they made their way through the gate® along the ancient 
causeway which led directly to the Gangites,* and under the triumphal arch 

' Liv. xlv. 18-— We oaniiofc be sure that these divisions were still retained. 

® Acts xvi. 13. This is the sense which I extract from the various readings of W, A 
B (p, C, D, and from the versions. 

. ^ Acts xvi. 13, M, A, B, C, D, &c. 

.♦ iVrLapa from the same root as Ganges (Benan, p. 145]^ 
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which commomoraiod the great victory of Philippi ninety-four years before.' 
l*hat victory had finally decided the prevalence of the imperial system, which 
was fraught with such vast consequences for the world. In passing to tho 
banks of the river tho missionaries were on the very ground on which the 
battle had been fought, and near which the camps of Brutus and Cassius had 
stood, separated by the river from the army of Octavianus and Antony. 

But when they reached tho poor open-air proseucha,'^ strange to say, they 
only foruid a few woiuon assembled there. It was clearly no time for formal 
orations. They simply sat down, and entered into conversation with the little 
group.® Tlicir ’words were blessed. Ajiiong the women sat a Lydian 
])ro8elytess, a nature of the city of Thyatira, who had there belonged to the 
guild of dyei s.'* The luxurious extravagance of the age created a large donuind 
ft<r purple in tlie market of Rome, and Lydia found room for her profitable 
trade among the citizens of Philippi. As she sat listening, the arrow of con- 
viction pierced her heart. She accepted tho faith, and was baptised with her 
slaves and children.^ One happy fruit her conversion at once bore, for she 
used hospitality without grudging. “ If you have judged me,*’ she said, ** to 
be faithful to the Lord, como to my house, and stay there.” To accede to the 
request, modestly as it was urged, was not in accordance with the principles 
which the groat Apostle had laid down to guide his conduct. Fully acknow- 
ledging the right of every missionary of the faith to be maintaiLod by those 
to whom he ministered, and even to travel about with a wife, or an attendant 
deaconess, he had yet not only foregone this right, but bogged as a personal 
favour that it might not bo pressed upon him, bdeause he valued that proof of 
his sincerity wliicli was furnished by the gratuitous character of his ministry. 
Lydia, however, would not be refused, and she was so evidently one of those 
generous natures who have learnt how far more Idessod it is to give tlian to 
receive, that Paul did not fef3l it right to persist in his refusal. The trade of 
Lydia was a profitable one, and in her wealth, joined to tho affection which he 
cherished for tho Cliui'ch of Philippi beyond all other Churches, we see the 
probable rcasou why ho made other Churches jealous by acc(»ptiiig pecuniary 
aid from his Philippian converts, and from them aloiie.^ 

There is some ovideuce that, among the Macedonians, women oc<?upied a 
more independent position, and were held in higher horour, than in other 

I Ca]le<l Kieincr {Mias. Arch^^^l.tp. 118). / 

* Proscuch^e were circular-sliapeJ euclonures open to the ttbqKpipliau. Him. Lxx. 1), 
often built on the se& -shore or by rivers (Phil, in Flacc. 14 ; j/i. Antt, xiv. lU, 20 ; Tort. 
ad Nai. i. 12; Juv. {sat, iii. 12), for the facility of tilff ablutions wliich Oewibh 

worship required. 

® Acts x\i. 12, €\v\ov\i.'s.v ; 14, roty XoAov^eVots:. 

^ The province of Lydia was famous for tho art of dyeing in puiqdo (Horn. II, vi. 141 ; 
Claud. jRa/4, Praaei'p. i. 270 ; Strabo, xiiL 4, 14). Sir G. Wheler found an inscription at 
Thyatira mentioning “ the dyers” (ol fiatfaU), 

^ Acts x\d. 14, T^Kovev . . , How unlike invention is the narrative that, sum- 

moned by a vision to IVIacedonia, his first and most important convert is a woman of the 
Asia in which the Spirit had forbidden him to preach I 

® 1 Thess. ii. 5, 7, 9 ; twice in Thessalonioa, I*hil. iv. 16; once in Athena, 2 Cor. xi, 9i 
once in I tome, Phil. iv. 10, 
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parts of tho world.^ In his Epistle to the Phillppians St. Paul makes promi- 
nent niontion of two ladies, Euodia and Syntyche, who were well known in the 
(DhristiaTi coinmiinity, although unhappily they could not agree with each other.^ 
The part that women played in the dissemination of the Gospel can hardly he 
exaggerated, and unless it was a more accident that only women were assembled 
in the proseucha on t)io first Sabbath at Philippi, we must suppose tha,t not a 
few of the male converts mentioned shortly afterwards wf3ro originally won 
over by their influence. Tlie only converts who at', mentioned by name are 
Epaphroditus, for whom both Paul and the Philippian Church seem to liave 
felt a deep regard; Clemens, and Syzygna, or *‘yokof(illow,”^ whom Paul 
addresses in a playful paronomasia, and entreats him to help the evangelising 
toils — the joint wrestlings for tho Gospel — of Euodia and Syntyche. But 
besides these there were otlior unnamed fellow-workers to whom St. Paul 
bears.tho high testimony that “ their names were in the book of life.” 

Very encouraging and very happy must these weeks at Philippi have 
been, resulting, as they did, in the founding of a Church, to whose members 
he finds it needful to give but few warnings, and against whom he does 
not ntter a word of blame. Tlio almost total absence of Jews meant an 
almost total absence of persoention. The Philippians wore heart-whole in 
their Christian faith. St. Paul’s entire Epistle to them breathes of joy, 
affection, and gratitude. Ho seems to remember that ho is writing to a 
colony, and a military .colony — a colony of Roman “athlotos.” He reminds 
thomt)f a citizenship loftier ^ud more ennobling than that of Rome;® he calls 
Epaphroditus not only his fellow- worker, but also his fellow- soldier, one who 
had stood shoulder to shoulder with him in the new Macedonian phalanx, 
which was to join as of old in an advance to the conquest of tho world. He 
derives his metaphorical expressions from the wrestling- ground and the race.® 
Alike St. Paul and St. Luke seem to rejoice in tlio strong, manly Roman 
nature of these converts, of whom many were slaves and freedmen, but 
of whom a largo number had been soldiers, drawn from various parts of 
Italy in the civil wars — men of the hardy Marsiaii and P<'llgnian stock — * 
trained in tho stem, strong discipline of the Roman legi('n8, and un- 
soxdiisticated by tht debilitating Hellenism of a mongrel populat on. St. Paul 
loved them more and honoured them more than he did tho dreamy, super- 
stitious Ephesians, t to fickle, impulsive Gauls, or tlio conceited, factious 
Achaians. In writinji to Thessalonica and Philipi>i he had to deal with men 
of a larger mould and L mind — more true and more tender than tho men 

1 See Lightfoot, Philip., p. 55. 3 Phil. iv. 2. * Acts xvi. 40. 

♦ It is tme that the name does not occur elsewhere, but I cannot for a moment believe 
with Clemens Alex. {Strom, iii. 6, § 53) and Epiplianius {H. K. iii. 30) that the word 

means “wife.” Lydia is not mentioned in the Epistlo, unless the name of this 
Lydian lady was Euodia or Syntyche. She may have died, or have returned to her native 
city in the intervening years. She most assuredly would have been named if the Epistle 
had been a forgery. 

® Phfi. i, 27, iroAirtvctr^f ; ill. 20, iroAtr«v/uia. 

* Phil, i, umjiem; iU. 12, s ^ ^p«/5eiorj Iv. 3, t. 27| 

trvyaSXovvref j iii. 16, ry avry (rroixety* 
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of Corinth, with ihoir boastful ignorance wliich took itself for knowledge, or 
the men of Asia, with their voluptuous mysticisitis and ceremonial pettiness. 
He was now thrown for tlie first time among a race whieli has been called the 
Houndest part of tlie ancient world, ^ a race whi(h shone forth like torches in 
?mrrow and winding streets, like stars that beamed their light and life in the 
lark firraameiit — i)I}imeless children of (h>d amid the dwarfed and hutnons 
meanness of a deg<‘nera1e race.* 

Tlieir stay in this fniiifnl field of labour was cut short by an nnforoseen 
circumstance, which thwarted the greed of a h'w interesjed persons, and 
enlisted against Paul and Silas the passions of t]i»' inob. For there is this 
characteristic ditrorcnct^ betwc^en tlm }K^rsc<‘ntioiis of Jews and Gentiles— tlmt 
the former were always stirred up by religious fanaticism, tJie latter by 
personal and political interests which were accidentally involved in roligioiis 
questions. Hitherto the Apostles had laboured without interruption, chiefly 
bocanse the Jews in the place, if there wore any at all, wtTo few and nn- 
influential ; but one day, as they were on their way to the j>ro$eiiclia, they 
wore met by a slave-girl, who, having that excitable, j>tn ]uips epileptic diathesis 
wliich was tlie qiialLfication of the I'ytlionossos of Delphi, was announced to 
be possessed by a Python s]>int.2 Kuthing was less uiulerstood in antiquity 
than these obscure phases of mental excitation, and tlie strange flashes of 
sense, and oven sometimes of genius, out of iho gloom of a perturbed intellect, 
were regarded as inspired and prophetic utterances. As a fortune-teller and 
diviner, this poor girl was hold in liigh esteem ky the credulous vulgar of the 
toTO.** A slave could possess no property, except mch j)cculmm as his masf(>r 
allowed him, and tlie fee for consulting this unofTicial Pythoness was a 
lucrative source of income to the people who owned her. To a poor afllii'ted 
girl like this, whoso infirmities liad encircled her with superstitious rovc»reiK-“, 
more freedom would be allowed than would have been granted, ev(*n b» 
Philipin, to ordinary females iu the little and she would be likely — 

especially if she were of Jewish birth — to hoar fragrnentH of infornnitinn ahunt 


1 See the excellent remarks of Hauarath, p. 281, teqq. * Phil. ii. 15. 

5 Acts xvi. Pi, trvfvfia ilufltui/a (n, A, B, (J, J), &c, ). Tho eon'eHpc!ii<linf>; Old Tchtane'nt 
expression is ohk (Lev. xx. 0). It p(/mts to the use of > cutrilo'jiiism, as 1 havt-^ 

shown, s.v. ^M^ivination,’’ in Smith, Jfirt, At tliis period, ftnd hefore, ]'eoph« 

of this class — usiTnlly women— were rogardoil as proitheteKsesfinspired by tlio i'ythl.tu 
Apollo .rod. Hence they ^ere called and /ujijjkAkA, from an aiicirnf 

soothsayer named Euranles and ^ao-rpluvtioi, the coy^ubive Ijea^ningM, »ud tlicj 

speaking as out of the depths of the stomach, whid^f «^(«*«^<l)anied tlieii' tits (SupUoclcrt, 
Fr, jrrtpvd/xaerw). Sec Plutarch, Dc Defect. Orac. !♦; Ualcn, JDppocr. {'\:yyucrTplp.v()oc 

ol KCKKeiO'fxivftv rov (TTopnro^ fftOeyyopevoi Sid to SoKeiv fir rv^ yrtirrpbi; llcsych, S. v, 

Scliol. a/i At. Ves^p. 1019, ami Tertulliau, Afml. 23, who di.stLnctlY defmes them as 
people “qui de Jlco pati exi.stiraantur, qui (tnhf Jando pracfaTtur.^^ Kmnder qnnte.s 
from Ellis the interesting fact that theiunestof ()}»o, iu the Society Isles, found himself 
unable to reproduce his fonner convulsive ecstasies of supposed inspiration, after his 
conversion to Christianity {Plxmtg.^ p. 170). 

^ AVe know that “an idol is nothing in the world,'* and therefore the expression that 
this girl had "a I’ython spirit *" is only an adoption of the current Pagan phraseolop^ 
about her. Hippocrates attributed epileptic disrawis to possession by AihuIo, Cybelo, 
Poseidon, Ac., J)e Morho Sner. (C. and H. i. 321). 
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Paul and liis teaching. They impressed themselves on her imagination, and 
on iiieeting the men of whom she had heard such soleran tilings, she turned 
round ^ and followed thorn towards the river, repeatedly calling out — perhaps 
in the very phrases which she had heard used of them — ** These people are 
slaves of the Most High God, and they are announcing to us the way of 
salvation.”^ This mighi. he tolerated once or twice, but, at last it became too 
serious a hindrance of their sacred duties to be any longer endured in silence. 

In an outburst of pity and indignation — pity for the sufferer, indignnijon 
at this daily annoyance — Paul suddenly turned round, and addressing the 
Pytho by whom the girl was believed to bo possessed, said, “ I enjoin th(‘C, in 
tlio name of Jesus Christ, to go out of her.’’ Tlie effect was instantaneous. 
The calm authoritat,ivo exorcism restored the broken harmony of her being, 
Ho more paroxysms could bo oxjicctod of her; nor the wild unnatural scream* 
ing utterances, so shrill and uueartlily that tlicy might very naturally be taken 
for Sibylline frenzies. Her masters ceased to expect anything from her oracles. 
Their hope of further gain “ went out ’’ with the spirit.^ A piece of property 
so rare that it could only be possessed by a sort of joint ownership was 
rendered entirely valueless. 

Tims the slave-masters wore touclied in their pockets, and it filled them 
with fury. They could hardly, indeed, go before the magistrates and tell 
tliem thal Paul by a single word had exorcised a powerful demon ; but they 
were dotorrained to have vengeance somehow or other, and, in a Roman 
colony composed originally of discharged Antonian soldiers, and now occupied 
partly by their descendants, partly by enfranchised freeihnen from Italy,'’ 
it was easy to raise a clamour against one or two isolated Jews. It 
was the more easy because the Philippians might have lieard the nows of 
disturbances and riots at Rome, which provoked the decree of CLaudius 
banishing all JeWs from the city.^ They determined to sfiizo this opportunity, 
and avail themselves of a similar plea.^ Tlu^y suddenly arrested Paul and 
Silas, and dragged them before the sitting magistrates.'^ These seem to hare 
relegated the matter to the diivmxnri^ who wore the chief authorities of the 

^ Acts Xvi. 16, o.rrai'T^crai ; 17, icaToicoXov^<rao'a. 

* Slaves; cf. Acts iv. 21) ; Kt»m. i. 1; T»t, i. 1, 

* Acts xvi. 18, Tlie same wor<l is \Ksotl of the strong threats of tiie 

at the teaching of the Apostles in Jerusalem (Acts iv. 2). 

Acts XVI, 19, ri €pya<riai; avTutv. The nsp of the Same W(*r(l after the 

(to irr«v^a) wpa is perhaps intentional. 

Thi£ is proved b^he inscriptions found at l'hili]>pi, which record the donors to the 
Temple of ajLlpf whom are slaves or frccdmeii (Ari.fs. Arc/u’ol.^ p. 79). 

* Acts xviii. otkiid. 25. See Ewald, vi. 48S. 

7 Judaism was a reliyio but anything like active jwoselytism was liable to stem 

supprcBsiou. See I’aul, Sentent.,, 21 ; Serv. Virg. ^Fm. viii, 1S7 : and the remarkable 
advice of Maicenas to Augustus to dislike and punish all religious innovators (iov« 

vfpt avTi» [rib flF'oi'] (ctu )u.tV« *al Dio. Cass. vii. o6). “Quoties,” says 

Livy, “hoc patrum avorumque aetate negotium est ut sacra extorna fieri vetiwent, saorl- 
ficulos vatesquo foro, circo, urb© prohiboreiit ” (Liv. xxxix. 16), 

® Possibly the ae<Iiles [Miss, Archkil., p. 71). 

* Acts xvi. 19. €tX*f vxrtLV TTf^ Ti|v ayopdv «trl tout -trftwrixyaytnnn 

tta* vrpoLruyol*;, The different verbs — of which the second is bo much milder — and the 
different titles surely imply what is said in the text. 
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colony, and who, aping the manners and the titles of Imperial Rome, had the 
impertinence to call themselves "Praetors.”^ Leading their prisoners into 
the presence of these “ Praetors,” they exclaimed, Tliose fellows are utterly 
troubling our city, being mere Jews ; and they are preaching customs which 
it is not lawful for us, who are Romans, to accej)! or to practise,”* The mob 
know the real state of the case, and sympathised with the owners of the slave 
girl, feeling much as the Gadarenos felt towards One whose healing of a 
demoniac had interfered with their gains. In tlie minds of the Greeks and 
Romans there was always, as we have seen, a latent spark of al)horrence 
against the Jews. These sweepings of the Agora vehemently sided with tlie 
accusers, and the provincial duumvirs, all the more dangerous from being 
pranked out in the usurped peacock-plumes of pnetorian ” dignity, assumed 
that the mob must be right, or at any rate that people who were Jews must bo 
so far wrong as to deserve whatever they might got. Tliey wore not sorry at 
80 cheap a cost to gratify the Roman conceit of a city which could boast' that 
its citizens belonged to the Yoltinian tribe It was another proof that— 

“ Man, proud man. 

Dressed in a little brief authority, 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As makes the angels weep, who, with our sj:* loons, 

Would all themselves laugh mcrtal.” 

Paul and Silas had not hero to do with the hauglity i^npartiality and super- 
cilious knowledge which guided the decisions df a Gallic, but with the 
‘‘justice’s justice” of the Yibiuses and Floruses who at this time fretted 
their little hour on the nari’ow stage of Philippi. Conscious of their Roman 
citizenship, they could not liavo expc('tcd so astounding a result of their act of 
mercy, as that tlieir [)olitical franchise slioiild be ignored, and they tliemsolves, 
after condemnation without trial, ignomiiiioiLsly hurried off into the punish- 
ments reserved for the very meanest malefactors."* Such, however, was the 
issue of the hearing. Thoir Prsctorsliips would imitate the divine Claudius, 
and wreak on those wandering Israf'liics a share of tlio i)unip,hment wliirh the 

* Acts xvi. 20. <rTp«Ti 7 ybv is the Greek version of the originalJy nsilitary title “ Praetor ;** 

and it was also a Greek title in vogue for the chief magistrates in litClo cities (Ar. PoUL 
vii. 8). The fashion seems to have been set in Italy, where (iiccro, a bundrecl years 
before this time, notices with amusement the “ cupiditjis ” whicli; had led the Capiian 
Duumviri to arrogate to themselves the title of “Prators,” and le suiiposes that they 
will soon have tb. impudence to call themselves “Consuls.” Iw notices also that their 
“lictors” carried not mere staves {Ixtcilli), but actual '*'dth axes inside 

them (fasces) as at Rome (De Leg. Agrar. 34). The name#!S%9t^/o lingered on in some 
cities till modern days (Wetst. m loc.). 

^ Acts xri. 20, 'lav^axot vnipxovTts ; 21, ovcri. Since neither “exorcism*' nor 

“Judaism ” (though they regarded Judaea as a “ suspiciosa et maledica civitas,*’ Cic. pro 
Flacc. 28, and generally teterrimu, Tac. H. v, 8) were cognisable offences, the Bkve-owneni 
have to take refuge in an undefined charge of innovating proBolTtism. 

* Miss. ArcfUol.j p. 40. 

* The Jews, who were so Infamously treated by Flaccus, felt this, as Paul himself did 
(1 Thess. ii. 2, vppiorOivTmi, tk otiart, iy ♦tXtmrotr), to be a severe aggravation of their 
sufferings (Pl^o, tn Flacc. 10, «Iicur^*«4 lUan^ty aU i®ot twt kmovpymv ironipor^TMt 

irpo7nn\ajct^t<r9€ul. 
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misdeeds of their cotmtrymon had brought upon thein at R-ome. As the pro- 
ceedings were doubtless in Latin, with which Paul and Silas had little or 
no acquaintance, and in legal forniulse and procedures of which they were 
ignorant, they either had no time to i)lead their citizenship until they were 
actually in the hands of the lictors, or, if they had, thoir voices were drowned 
in the cries of the colonists. Before they could uitor one word in their own 
defence, the sentence — summovate, lietoresy de.^poliate, verherate*^ — was 
uttered; the Apostles were seized; tlieir gariuonts were rudely tom off their 
backs; * they were hurried off and tied by their hands to the palus, or whip- 
ping-post in the fomm ; and whether they vainly called out in Greek to their 
infuriated enemies, “We are Roman citizens,” or, wliich is far more likely 
bore their frightful punishment in that grand silence which, in moments ol 
high spiritnal rapture, makes pain itself seem painless'^ — in that forum of 
wjiich mins still remain, in tho sight of the lowest dregs of a provincial oui 
post, and of their own pitying friends, they endured, at the hands of these 
low lictors, those outrages, blows, strokes, weals, the pangs and butchery, the 
extreme disgrace and infamy, tho unjust infliction of which even a hard- 
headed and hard-hearted Gentile could not describe without something of 
pathos and indignation. 3 It was tho first of throe such scourgings with the 
rods of.Roman lictors which Paul CTidured, and it is needless to dwell even 
for one moment on its dangerous and lacerating anguish. We, in these 
modern days, cannot read witliout a shudder even of the flogging of some 
brrfal garotter, and our»blood would run cold with unspeakable horror if one 
such incident, or anything which remotely resembled it, had occurred in the 
life of a Henry Martyii or a Coleridge Pattoson. But such horrors occurred 
eight times at least in tlie stoiy of one whose frame was more frail with years 
of suffeiing than that of our English missionaries, and in whoso life these 
pangs were but such a drop in tho ocean of his endurance, tliat, of the eight 
occasions on which he underwent these horrible scourgiiigs, this alone has 
been deemed worthy of even passing comuienn)raiion. * 


' On this tearing off of the garments see Liv. viii. 32 ; Tac. IT. iv, 27 ; Val. ii. 
7, 8; Dion. lisRic. ix. 39, The verbs used ai’o scindn'Cy spoliarCy larerarc {also the 
tochnicul wprd for the livccration of the back by the rtxls), weptKarapp-^^ai, showing that it 
woB done with violS|iiee and contumely. 

* A much loweil^xaltation than that of tho A}H)stle’s would rob an^iish of half it»i 
sting (cf. Cic. in ii. v. 62, “ llilc m commemoratione civitatis omnia verbera dcpul- 

Buniin, cruciatumquaji dojecturum arbitrabatur ”). 

^ Cato ap. Aul. Onir x. 3, 

^ The five Jnmk scourgings were probably submittod to ’without any protest (r. supra, 
p. 24). From a fourth nearly coiiBummated bt'svting with thongs (?) ho did protect hiin- 
Belf by his political privilege (Acts xxii. 25). Both that case and this show how eaaily, 
in tho midst of a tumult, a Koraan citiiien might fail to make his claim heard or under- 
stood ; and the instance mentioned by Cicero, who tells how remoi'selessly Verres scourged 
a citizen of Messana, though “inter dolorem crepitumque plugarum,” he kept exclaiming 
“ Cm* Jtomanvs sum,” shows that in tlie provhices the insolence of power would some- 
times deride the claim of those who 'W'ere little likely to find an oi>poi*tunity of enforcing 
It (Cic. in Fm*. i 47 ; v. 62, &o.). Moreover, the reverence for the privilege must have been 
much weakened by the shamelens sale of It tofreedmen and others by the infamous Mejwa- 
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Nor was this all. After seeing that a scourging of extreme severity had 
been inflicted, the duumvirs, with the same monstrous violation of all law, 
flung Paul and Silas into prison, and gave the jailer special orders to keep 
them safely. Impressed by tliis injunction with the belief that his prisoners 
must have been guilty of something very heinous, and determined to make 
assurance doubly sure, the jailer not only thrust them into the dank, dark, 
loathsome recesses of the inner prison, but also secured their feet into “ the 
wood/’ ** The wood ” was an instrum#*nt of torture used in many countries, 
and resembling our “ stocks,” or rather the happily obsolete “ pillory,” in 
having five holes — four for the wrists and ankles, and one for the neck/ Tlie 
jailer in this instance only seeurod their feet; but we eannot be siiri>rised 
that the memory of tliis suffering lingered long years afterwards in the mind 
of St. Paul, when wo try to imagiuo what a poor sufferer, with tlie rankling 
sense of gross injustice in his soul, would feel who — having but recently 
recovered from a trying «i'-]:r.ess — after receiving a long and frightful flagel- 
lation as the sequel of a violent and agitated scene, was thrust away out of 
the jeers of the mob into a stilling and lightless prison, and sat there through 
the long hours of the night with his feet in such durance as to render it 
impossible except in some constrained position to find sleep on the foul bare 
floor.® 

Tot over all this com])llcati()U of miseries tlie souls of Paul and Silas rose 
in triumph. With lieroic che#Tl*iilii(‘ss they sohieod the long black hours of 
midnight with prayer and hymns.^ To every Jew to bvery Christian, iho 
Psalms of DaWd furnished an inexliaustible storehouse of sacred song. That 
night the prison was wakeful. Tt may l>e that, as is usually the (!aso, tlicre 
was some a^vful liush and heat in the air — a prcinonition of the coming catas- 
trophe; but, bo tliat as it may, the criminals of the '^Philippian prison wore 
listening to the sacred songs of tlm two among them, who deserving nofning 
had sufl'erod most. “The prison,” it havS been said, “became an Odeum 


lira (flluii C.lSs. lx. r)7r)). Fnrf m't fhan it would be rjuite easy t<i stretch the law S'* 
far as to make it ajipec.r that they liaJ bufeited the by cnuic. At any mb* it 

is certain that urifler the Kinpire not citizens only, hut even seiiatoi|, were Hcourgeal, 
tortured, ami put to death, without tlie slightest protection TroTU the Porcian and 
Valerian laws (Tac.* //. i. h ; ii. 10, kc.). And although Paul willingly— nrfr, ghoHv— 
eiifiurod the iiievitiihh; trials wlu'eh eriifie hotorc him in tie perform. Jc(* f>f duty (2 ( or. 
xi. 2b), I do not believe tliat he would liave acce[*ted aiijruiMo or injiimice which ho had ' 
perfect rigiit to escape. 

1 Acts xvi. 24, f \ov or 7ro5o^d«:7i (cf. .Toh xiii. 27). In Lmkkmmmms. It had live holes, 

and is hence called tth’ti ( npiyyar (Schol. Ar, AV/. 1046; cf. Poll, viii, 72; Plant. in. 

79 ; Euseb. /i. /i'. vi. 311 ; Job xiii. 27 ; xxxiii. 11 ; Jcr. xxix. 26). 

2 If by the TuUianuffi at Rome we may judge of other prisons — and it seems that the 
name was generic for the lowe.st or inmost prison, even of provincial b^wns (Ai)pul. Met. 
ix, 183; C. and H. i. 326)— there is reason to fear that it must have boon a very' horri.hle 
place. And, indeed, w'hat must ancient Pagan provincial jirisons have been at the best, 
when we bear in mind what English and Christian and lamtlon prisons were not hfty 
years ago ? 

3 “The leg feels nothing in the stocks, ’’says TertuUian, “when the soul is in heavens 
though the body is held fast, to the spirit all is open,” Christian endurance was sneered 
at as “ sheer obstinacy.” In a Pagan it would have been extolled as magnificent heroism. 
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and the guilty listened irilh envy and admiration to the “ songs in the night ” 
with which God inspired the innocent. Never, probably, had such a scene 
occurred before in tlie world’s history, and this perfect triumph of the spirit of 
peace and joy over .shame and agony was an omen of what Christianity would 
afl. 0 rwards effect. And while tlioy sang, and while the prisoners listened, 
perliapsto verses which “out of the df‘ej)8” called on Jehovah, or “ fled to Him 
before the morning watch,” or sang — 

** Tlie plowerfl plowed npoo in y and made long furro’vs, 

But the righteous Lord hath hewn the snares of the ungodly in pjeees” — 

or triumphantly told how God had ** hurst the gates of brass, and smitten 
the bars of iron in sunder ” — suddenly there was f(dt a great si lock of 
earthquake, which rocked the very foundations of the prison. The prixson 
doors were burst open; the prisoners’ chains wore loosed from the staples 
in tlie wall.^ Siartled from sleep, and catching sight of the prison doors 
standing open, the jaih-r iiistantly drew his sword, and was on the point of 
killing himself, thinking that his prisoners had escaped, and knowing that 
he would have to answer for their productiem with his life.^ Suicide was 
the common refuge of the day against disaht(‘r, and might have been re- 
garded ut Philippi as an a(?t not only natural but heroic.® Paul, however, 
observed his purpose, and, always perfectly self-possessed even in the midst 
of danger, ciilled out to him in p. loud voice, “ T)o thyself no harm, for we 
are all here.” Tlie ^itire coinbinxation of circumstances — the eartliquako, 
tlie shock of sudden ton'or, the revulsion of joy! which diverted his intention 
of suicide, the serene endurance and calm forgiveness of his prisoners — 
all melted the man’s' heart. Demanding lights, he 8])r.ang into the inner 
prison, and flung himself, in a tremor of agitation, at the feet of Paul and 
Silas. Then, releasing their feet from the stocks, and loading them out of 
their dark recess, he exclaimed, “Lords (KrViwO- wliat must I do to be 
saved P ” His mode of address showed deep rev*'rt'm‘e. His question 
echoed the expression of the demouijic.* And the Aposth s answered him 
partly in the terms which ho had useii ‘‘Bdii'Ye." tliey s.aid, “on the LvU’d 
(Kvpuft') Jesu^ Christ, and thou shalt be saved, and thy Immiso.” De<‘p]y int- 
pressed, Jhe man at once assembled his household in a little enTigreg:iti(m, 
and, worn and fcTary and suffering as they were, Paul aiid ,Sil;is sj^i ko to them 
of II im by whol they were to find salvaiioii,*'’ Then the jailer, jutrtiig their 
condition, waslK^Lthgy^ruised backs, and immediately was, w>> !i 

his whole Vuse, baptist in the faith.® All this seems te have taken place i:. 

i Acts xvi. 2f». 

® See the Dig. De atstodui et exhibit f'mr m>rw7a, xlviii., iii. 11? nui K'. 

® Sen. De Prov. ii. 6; Ajt), 58; Diog, Laert, vii. IciO ; Cio. Dc Ftn. i. la, 

* Acts xvi. 17f o6i>v crt^ijpia^ ; ver. JO, I|.a <rw$uu 

® *EAov<rtK K<u “ he waahed tuul wsi» waished,” saju? Chryf^vistom. For the ho-vririft 

of the expression ot avrov waym {Aota xvi, SJ), and o oT«-f>c (ver. 15), cf. xviii. S r 
1 Cot. i, 16, On infant baptism, see Coleridge, AiiU to Itfjifvt Uyn, I'he Church of Fu'daiui 
wisely makes no direct use of teis argument in Art. xwii. But thotuh ih ronruh. 
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immx ^ncta. Not till then did they think of food or rest. Leading 
thwn npstnirs into his house, ho set a table before tbem. and in that high 
kwT of visiUition from the laving God, though he had but hoard words ami 
been told ot a hope to come, ho and his whole house felt that. flow of elevetofl 
joy ?^praiijT naturally from a new and inspiring fail h.^ 

Day dawned, and tlie duum\ir8 were troubled. Wlietlior they bad folt 
the earthquake,^ and boon alarinod lest these slaves of the Most Higli God ” 
should be something more than the poor Jewish wanderers that they seemed 
to be, or whether the skiitling events of the night had reached tlieir ears — 
they had at any rate become heartily ashamed of their tumultuary injustice. 
Hiey folt it incumbent on tlicm to hush up the whole matter, and get rid as 
quicldy as possible of these awkward prisoners. Accordingly, they sent their 
lictnrs, no longer to use their rods in outrageous violation of justice, but to 
‘‘set those people free.” Tlie jailer hurried to Paul with the message of 
peaceful liberation, which no doubt ho thought would be heartily welcomed. 
But Paul felt that at least some reparation must bo offered for an intolerable 
wrong, and that, for the sake of others if not for his own, those provincial 
justices must he tanglit a lesson not to l:>e so ready to prostitute their autho- 
rity at the howling of a mob. Sending for the lictors themselves, lie sternly 
said, in a sentence of which every word was tolling, “ After boiiHng us 
publicly un condemned, Romans though we are by right, they flung ns into 
prison ; and now they are for casting ns out secretly. No such thing. Let 
them come in person, and conduct us out.” ^ The lictors took back the 
message to the “ Praetors,” and it filled them with no small alarm. They 
had been hurried by ignoraiiCf', prejudice, and pride of office into glaring 
offences against the Roman law.'^ They had condemned two Roman citizens 
without giving them their cliartored right to a fair trial ; ^ and, on condemning 
them, liad further outraged the birthright and privilege of citizenship by 
having them bound and scourged ; and they liad thus violated the Porcian 
law ® in the presence of the entire mob of the forum, and in sight of some at 
least who would ho i>erfectly able to take the matter up and report their con- 
duct in high quarters. Their worsliijis had simply flagellated in public the I« w 


“Quis credat in tot fajiiiliw nullum fuisse infantem?” i.s not decisive, the lest of hiH 
observation, “Et.liulaoofl circumcidendis, Oeiitilos luBtrandis illis ajauetoa, non otiain 
obtulisse illos baptismo ? ” has much weight. 

^ Acts xvL 34, TjyaWiaTOf impf. C, I) various versions, &,o. xouroy jvfijrv aX\a. 

fiovov Ka'i f AttiSf? xpTjarcii. 

* In Acts xvi. 35, D adds ava/xtTjcrSfVTev tw t'ov yeyoi'ora* 

® Acts xvi, 37. The Twp-awv^ vndpxorra^ is peiTiajis an allusion to the insolent *lov3atoi 
vndpxnvrr'f and ovtriy of tlie ucca.sers (ver. 21). See the Lex Cornelia, oj 

Antt.y p. G38 ; Taulus, Imtt, let. iv. ; Be iricuriis, 8. 

* Zeller starts {HUgenf eld's Zeitsch, 1804, p. 103) the amazing theory that thb is a 
reproduction of the story found in Lucianos Toccaris (27 — 3-1), al>out a Greek medical 
student named Antiphilus, wlio is irni>risoned in Egypt with his servant on a false charge 
of theft from a temple. Krenkel (p. 221) characterises it as “a subtle conjecture ” that 
the narrative of the Acts is an imitation of tliis sto^. And this is critiioiam I 

* Cio. in Verr. ii. 1, 9 ; Plaut, Curcul. v. 3, 16 ; Tao. JST. i. 6, 

* Cic. pro Jtabir, 3, 
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and majesty of Bome.^ They did not at all like the notion of being them- 
selves summoned before the Proconsul^e court to answer for their flagrant 
illegality ; so, trusting to the placability of the Jewish chara(?ter as rog'ards 
m^^re personal wrongs, they came in person, accompanied, says one manu- 
script, by many friends.* Entreating the jmrdon of their prisoners, they 
urged them, with reiterated requests, to leave the city, excusing themselves 
on the plea that they had mistaken their true character, and pleading th at, 
if they stayed, there might bo anotJior ebullition of puldic anger. ^ Paul and 
Silas, however, were courageous men, and had no intention to give any colour 
of justice to the treatment they had received by sneaking out of the elty. 
From the prison they w'ent straight to tlie house of Lydia ; nor was it till 
tliey had seen the assembled brethren, and given them their last exhortation, 
that they turned their backs on the beautiful scenes where a hopeful work 
had been rudely ended by their first experience of Gentde persecution. But, 
in accordance with a frequent custom of St. Paul,*^ they left Luke behind 
thom.^ Perhaps at Philippi he had found favourable opportunities for the 
exercise of his art, and ho could at the same time guide and strengthen 
the little band of Philippian converts; befoie wbom days and years of bitter 
persecution were still in store.® 


CHAPTER XXVL 

THESSALONICA AND BER(EA. 

M*'7jfto^'e^€Te y^p dSeAtpol t6v k6ttov ko^ rhv (xSx^ov . — 1 TiiESS, ii, 9. 

*‘,In oppidum devium Beroeam profugisti.” — Cic. in Tis, 36. 

Leaving Philippi, with its mingled memories of suffering and happiness, 
l^aul and Silvauus and Timothous took an easy day’s jouniey of about threo- 
and-thirty miles to the beautiful town of Amphipolis. It lies to the south of 
a splendid lake, under sheltering hills throe miles from the sea, and on the 
edge of a plaii^ of boundless fertility. The strength of its natural position, 

1 “ Fswjfbus est ^^oiri civeiu lioinauum, tceltis verberari,” Cic. m Verr, v. 66. 

^ Acts xvi. IA napaytyofi^voi ucra iftiKur iroAAwi' tiv 'n 7 v 

* AJl this is inti^sically probable, otherwise I would not, of course, insert it on the 
sole mid fantastic ai ^^ority of D, cin'6)'r<v*Uy*^7)(rafLi‘i' ra Koff' OTi itrre ayipe^ {ucoiot, Ac., 
and (UTjTroTe noAti' ovtrrpdSfX^tv^fRy ivtKpa^ovTti koB' i/pMV. 

* Cf. xvii. 14 ; xviii. 19 j Titus L 5 ; 2 Tim. iv. 20. 

* The third person is resumed In Acts xidi. 1, and the first person only recurs in 
Acts XX. 5. 

* Phil. i. 28 — 30. Although here and there the Apostles won a convert of higher rank, 
it was their glory that theii* followers were mainly the babes and sucklings of human 
intellect — not many wise, not many noble, not many ricli, but the weak things of the 
world. ** Philosophy,” says Voltaire, “ was never meant for the people. The catiaille of 
to-day resembles in ©verytming the canaille of the last 4,000 years. We have never cared 
to enlighten cobblers and maidrservants. That is the work of AposUcs, ” Yea ; and it was 
the work of Christ. 
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neai'ly encircled by a groat bend of the river, the mines which were near it, and 
the neighbouring forests, which famished to the Athenian navy so many 
pines, lit 

“ To be the mast 
Of some great ammiral,” 

made it a position of higli importance during the Peloponnesian wars. If St. 
Paul liad ever read Herodotus he may have thought with horror of the human 
saorilit‘e of Xerxes^ — the burial alive at this place of nine youths and nine 
uuiideiis; and if he had read Thucydides — wliich is oxcossivoly doubtful, in 
spite of a c^'riaiu analogy between their forms of expression — he would havo 
gazod vrith peculiar ijiteiajst on the sepulchral mound of Brasidas, and the 
lioiluwijig of the st-oiies in the way-worn city street which showed the fe’et of 
lucu and horses under tbo gate, and warned Kleon that a sally was iiitendt^d.* 
If ho could road Livy, which is by no means probable, he would recall the fact 
tiiat. in this town Paulus Hilinilius^ — one of the family from whom his own 
father or grandfather may have derived his name — had hero proclaimed, in 
the name of Rome, that Macedonia sliould bo free. But all ihis was little or 
nothing to the Jewish missionaries. At Amphipolis there wjis no synagogue, 
and therefore no ready moans of addressing eitlier Jews or Gentiles.* They 
therefore proceeded the next day thirty miles farther, through ficeiiery pf sur- 
passing loveliness, along the Strymouic Gulf, through the wooded pass of 
Aulon, where St. Paul may have looked at the tomb of Eurijjidos, and along 
the shores of Lake Bolbe to Apolionia. Hero again they rested for a night, 
and the next day, pui*buiug their journey across the neck of tlie promontory of 
Chalcidice, and loav^ing Olynthus and Potidma, with tlieir heart-stirring 
memories, far to the south, they advanced nearly forty miles farther to the 
far-famed town of Thessalonica, the capital of all Macedonia, and though a 
free city,^ the residence of the Roman ProconsuL 

Its i)osition on the Egiiatiau road, commanding the entrance to two great 
inland districts, and at the head of tlie Thermaic Gulf, had made it an 
important seat of commerce. Since the days when Cassaudor had re-foiiiidod 
it, and changed its name from Therma to Thessalonica in honour of his wife, 
who was a daughter of Philip of Ma(!edou, it luid always beei| a flourishing 
city, with many historic associations. Here Cicero had spent his days of 
melancholy exile.® Here a triumphal arch, still standing, ct^iimomorates the 
victory of Octavianus and Antony at Philippi. From JioncoJas with the blast 
of a trumpet, not only in St. Paul’s days,'^ but for afterwards, the 
W ord of God sounded forth among the neighbouring tribes. Here Theodosius 
was guilty of that cruel massacre, for which St. Ambrose, with heroic faith- 
fulness, kept him for eight months from the cathedral of Milan. Hero its 
good and learned Bishop Eustathius wrote those scholia on Homer, which 

1 mt. vii. 114. 2 Tbuc. iv. lOS-107, v. fl-ll. » Liv. xly. 30. 

* The town had become so insignificant that Strabo does not even mention it. 

‘ Plin. H, iv. 17. * Cio. Fro, Fhmc, 41. 7 i Thess. i, 8, 
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place liuQ ill the first miik of ancient commentators. It received the title of 

the orthodox city,” because it was for centuries a bulwark of Christendom, 
l)iit it was taken by Amurath 11. in 1430. SaJoniki is still a great commercial 
.port of 70,000 inliabitants, of whom nearly one-third are Jews; and the 
outrage of Mohfimyiedan fanaticism wliich has brought its name into recent 
jji'ominence is but the beginning of events which will yet change the map and 
tlio destinies of Soutliom Europe. 

At this city — bliglited now by the curso of Islam, but still y)cautiful on the 
slopes of its vino-clad hills, with Pelion and Olympus full in view — tlio 
missionaries rested, for here was the one Jewish synagoErne which suflicod for 
the entire district.^ After socuring the nicaus of oai jiing tlieir daily bnnel. 
which was no easy matter, they found a lodging in the house of a Jew, wiio 
had Gruicised the common name of Jesus into Jason.^ Even if their quarters 
wore gratuitously allowed them, St. Paul, accepting no further aid, was forced 
to 4*^ily and nightly labour of the severest descrijdion^ to provide himself 
with the small pittance which alone sufiict^d his wants. Even this was not 
sufficient. Poor as he was — for if he over po.ssessod any private moans ho had 
now lost them all^ — the expenses of the jounioy from Philippi had probably left 
him and his companions nearly penniless, iind but for the timely liberality of 
the Philippians it would have fared hardly with the Apostle, and he might 
(wen hav« been left williout means l-o pursue his further journeys.^ There 
is no contradiction between tlio two contributions from Philipxn and the 
Apostle’s account of his maii\ial labours; for there is nothing to show that ho 
only stayed in Thessaloni(% a little more than tliree weeks.® In addition to the 
fiu^t tliat the second contribution would bo partly wanted for his now journeys, 
we find that at this tiuu^ a iamiue w;ks raging, which caused the price of wheat 
to rise to six tiroes its usual rate.’^ However much this famine may have 
cnluincod the flilficultics of St. Paul and his compaiiioiis, it must have confirmed 
him in the puinose of placijig the motives of Ids ministry above suspicion by 
i)irJ:i 7 jg it ^ib^;oiutcly gratuitous. Such disinterestedness added much to the 
Ktrength of his position, especiaUy in the “deep poverty” wliieh must have 
prevaihsl in such tinu's among the low-l>orn proselytes of a despised religion. 
If St, Paul did not refuse the contributions from Philip])!, it was because they 
cHiue spout aue.oitsly, at an liour of bitter ueed, from those who could spare the 
numey, aiuUwho, as he well knew, would be pained by any refusal of their 

1 Acis xvii. 1. f} <nna,,Myi} is probably theVi;:ht reading, though the ^ is wanting in 
w, A, Ji, 1). In any cjise is o^jdontly meant that there wad but one synagogue, ami 
tnjahtion still out tlio u»o^(|«e — once the (dmrch of St. Douietrius, which is sup- 

]H.Hed to stand u]a)n its site. Tlicrc are now nearly forty Jeinsh syniigogues m 
Sahniiki. 

^ Horn. \\i. 21. 

^ 1 I'heHS, ii. 9, WKr^K yap kou <pyai,’of*evoi, trpb^ ih hripcLpaffa-i Ttva vpMV, ic.T.X. 

^ Phil. iii. 8, Trt irat ra ii^rifxuo^v. _ ^ Phil, iv. 15, 16. 

• lie can hardly havs failed to stay much longer, for r}iiU])i>i was a hundred niilea 
from Thedsalonica, and M would take time for news to travel and the to-aud-fro journey 
to be made. ^ 

7 Poiiite<l out by Lewin, Fasti Sacri, p. 200; SC. jPaulj i, 231. 
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proffered aid. Tefc all who knew him knew well that the aid came unsought, 
and that-, as^far as Paul’s own personal life was concerned, he was utterly 
indifferent to privations, and set the example of an unflinching endurance 
rendered easy by a perfect trust in Grod.^ 

For three Sabbaths in succession ho wont to the synagogue, and argued 
with the Jews. It might weU have been that the outrage at Philippi, and its 
still lingering effects, would have damped; his zeal, and made him shrink from 
another persecution. But, fresh as ho was from such pain and peril, he 
carried on liis discussions with uiidiminished force and courage,’ explaining 
the prophecies, and proving from them that the Messiah was to suffer, and to 
rise from the dead, and that “ this is the Messiah, J esus, whom I am preaching 
to you.”^ Tlie synagogue audience was mainly composed of Jews, and of 
those some were convinced and joined the Church.* Conspicuous among 
them for his subsequent devotion, and all the more conspicuous as being 
almost the only warmly- attached convert whom St. Paul won from the ra^i^ks 
of “ the circumcision,” was Aristarchus, the sliarer of St. Paul’s perils® from 
mob-violence at Ephesus, of his visit to Jerusalem, of his voyage and ship- 
wreck, and of his last imprisonment. A larger number, however, of proselytes 
and of Greeks accepted the faith,® and not a few women, of wliom some wore 
in a leading position. This inveterate obstinacy of the Jews, contrasting 
sadly with the ready conversion of the Gentiles, and especially of women, who 
in all ages have been more remarkable than men for religious earnestness, is a 
phenomenon which constantly recurs in the early history of Christianity. 
Nor is this wholly to be wondered at. Tlie Jew wap at least in possession of 
a religion, which had raised him to a height of moral superiority above bis 
Gentile contemporaries; but the Gentile of this day had no religion at all 
worth speaking of. If the Jew had more and more mistaken the shell of 
ceremonialism for the precious tniths of wiiich that ceremonialism was but the 
integument, he was at h'Jist conscious that there were deep truths which lay 
enshrined behind the rites and obse-rvaiicos which ;^he so fanatically cherished. 
But on what deep truths could the Greek woman rest, if her life were pure, 
and if her thoughts liad boon elevated above the ignorant domosticism which 
was tlie only recoguised virtue of her sox ? What comfort was there for her 
in the cold grey eyes of Athene, or the stereotyped smile offtlie voluptuous 
Aphjodite? And when the Thessalonian Greek raised his eyes to the 

1 Phil. iv. 11, 12. 

2 1 Thess. ii. 2, iTrapprf<ria<rafirfv f Acts xvii. 2, iitKeytro a^yroSvt The teaching of the syna- 
gogue admitted of discuBsions and replies (John vi. AoT)^ as it does to this day in the 
JElabbinic synagogues. 

^ Acts xvii. 3, Siavoiytav koX irapariBepirvoi. 

^ Olio oi these was SecunJus (Acts xx. 4), and, perhaps, a Gains (xix. 29). The names 
are common enough, but it is a curious coincidence to find them, as well as the name 
Sosipater, inscribed among the Politarchs on the triumphal arch of Thessalonioa. 

* Acts xix. 20; xx, 4; Col. iv. 10, avvatxH^*^’ro^ '* Philem. 24.^ 

® In Acts xvii. 4, even if there be insufficient MSS. evidence m favour of the reading 
rwr-re ore/3o/i«V«»' le al ‘EXAiiKtoiv (A, D, Vulg., Copt.), yet tke Epistlfii prove decidedly that 
Gentiles predominated among the oonveri». 
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dispeopled heaven of the Olympus, which towered over the blue gulf on which 
his city stood — when his imagination could no longer -^lace the throne of 
Zeus, and the session of his mighty deities, on that dazzling summit where 
Oicoro had remarked with pathetic irony that ho saw nothing but snow and 
ice — what compensation could he find for the void left in his heart by a dead 
religion?^ By adopting circumcision he might become, as it were, a Helot of 
Judaism; and to such a sacrifice he was not tempted. But the Gospel which 
Paid preached had no esoteric doctrines, and no supercilious exclusions, and 
no repellent ceremonials; it came with a Divine Example and a free gift 
to all, and that free gift involved all that was most precious to the troubled 
and despondent soul. No wonder, then, that the Church of Thossalonica was 
mainly Gentile, as is proved by the distinct language of St. Paul,® and the 
total absence of any Old Testament allusion in the two Epistles. In the 
three weeks of synagogue preaching, St. Paul had confined his argument to 
Scripture; but to Gentile converts of only a few months* standing such 
arguments would have been unintelligible, and they were needless to those 
who had believed on the personal testimony to a risen Christ. 

'After mentioning the first three Sabbaths, St. Luke furnishes us with no 
further details of the stay at Thossalonica. But we can trace several interest- 
ing facts about their further residence from the personal allusions of St. PauPs 
Epistles. ‘The First Epistle to the Thessalonians — the earliest of all his 
letters which have come down to us — ^was written within a month or two 
ofjiis departure. We tra^ in it the tone of sadness and the yearning for 
a brighter future which were natural to one whoso habitual life at this time 
was that of a hated and hunted outcast. We soe that the infant Church was 
remarkable for a faithfulness, love, fmd patience which made it famous as 
a model church in all Macedonia and Achaia.^ It shone all the more brightly 
from the fierce afflictions which from the first encompassed the brethren, but 
failed either to quench thoir constancy or dim their joy.^ St. Paul dwells 
much bn his own bearing and example among thcin ; the boldness which 
ho showed in spite of present opposition and past persecutions; the total 
absence of all delusive promises in a teaching which plainly warned them that 
to be near 'Cliribt was to he near the firo;^ the conviction wrought by the 
present power of ^he Holy Spirit testifying to his words ; ® the simplicity and 
sincerity whi^h enabled him to appeal to them as witnesses that his Gospel 
was not stained by the faintest touch of deceitful flattery, or guilty motive, or 
vain-glorious self-seeking;^ the independence which he had maintained;* the 
self-sacrificing tondomess whfch he had showed ; the incessant severity of his 
industry;® the blameless purity of his life; the individual solicitude of his 

^ ** Subversae Deorum arae, lares a quibusdam in publicum abjecti *’ (Suet. Calig. 6). 
“ Plures nusquam jam Deos ullos interpretabantur ” (Plin. £Jpp. vi. 20 ; auprcL p. 17). 

2 1 TliesB. i. 9 ; ii. 14. . * 1 Thess. i. 2, 3, 

* 2 Thess. i 4, 5; 1 TMas. ii, 14; i. 6. 

® 1 Thess. iii. 4, “ Weftold you before that we should suffer tribulation.” & iaou 
T ov m/poy (saying of qur Lord. Orig. Horn, in Jerem, iii. 778). 

« Id. ii. I, 2. 7 Zi i 5. * Id. iL 8—6. • Jd. U. 9 ; 2 Thess. iii 8-ia 
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actions.^ And tliis high example liad produced its natural effects, for 
liad embmcod his teaching with passionate whole-hoartedness as a divine 
message,® and inspired him with an affection which made their imag(' ever 
present to his imagination, though untoward hindrances had foiled a twice- 
repeated attempt to visit them again. • 

The Epistle also throws light on that special feature of St. Paulas teaching 
which was ultimately made the ground for the attack upon him. His suffer- 
ings had naturally turned his thoughts to the future ; the cnielty of man had 
tended to fix his faith yet more fervently on the help of God ; the wickedm^ss 
of earthly rulers, and the prevalence of earthly wrongs, had combined with 
circumstances on which we shall touch hereafter, to fiiU his teaching with the 
hopes and prophecies of a new kingdom and a returning King. His expec- 
tation of the rnx)id rovolalion of that Second Advent had boon a tbome of 
encouragemeui iiiider incessant afflictions. 

Few indeed were the untroubled periods of ministry in the life of St. Paul. 
The jealousy and liatred which liad chased him from city to city of Pisidia and 
Lycaoiiia i>ursucd him here. The Jews from first to last — the Jews for whom 
he felt in liis inmost heart so tender an affection — were destined to be the plague 
and misery of bis suffering life. At Antioch and Jerusalem, Jews nominally 
within tlio fold of Clirist opposed his teaching and embittered his days ; in all 
other cities it was the Jews who contradicted and blasphemed the "lioly name 
wlilch lie was preaching. In the planting of his Churches he had to fear their 
deadly opposition; in the watering of them, their _yot more deadly fraternity. 
The Jews who hated Christ sought his life; the Jews who professed to love 
Him undermined liis efforts. The one faction endangered his existence, the 
other mined his peace. Never, till death released him, was he wholly fro© 
from their violent conspiracies or their insidions calumnies. Without, they 
sprang upon lilin at every opjiortunity like a pack of wolves; within, tliey hid 
themselves in slioop’s clntliing to worry and tear his flocks. And at Thossalonica 
he had yet a now form of persecution against wli3(‘h to confend. It was not 
purely Jewish as in Palcsi ine, or purely Gentile as at Philippi, or coinbinod as 
at Iconium, but was simply a brutal assault of the mob, bounded on by Jews in 
the backgi’ound. Jealous,'^ as usual, that the abhorred profM^hing of a crucified 
Messiah should in a few weeks have won a greater raultiludo of adherents than 
they had won during many' years io the dortnms of Moses — furious, above 
all, to see themselves deprived of the resources, the revoronco, and the adhesion 
< J leading won on— they foniicd an unholy alliance with tlie lowest dregs of 
t tm Thessalonian populace. Owing to the dishonour in which manual pursuit© 
vv ore held in ancient days,^ every large city had a superfluous x>opulaiion of 
worthless idlers — clients who lived on the doles of the wealthy, flatterers who 

' 1 Tho^ff. il. 11. 2 Td. ii. 18. 

® iliiH u Hutriciently obvious, whetlier we read In Acta xvU. 5 (A, B, B, and 

many versions) or not. f 

^ “ IIlit»erale« autem efc aordidi quaestus meroenarionim orrmhimque quorum openM 
non artes sunt ; est enira ipsa merccs auotoramentum aervitutiaj’ (Cio. De Off, i 42). 
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fawned at the feet of the influential, the lazzaroiii of streets, mere loafers and 
loiterers, the hangors-on of fonim,^ the claqnenrs of law-conrts, the scnra that 
gathered about the shallowest outmost waves of civilisation. Hiring the 
assistance of these roughs and scoundrels,^ the Jews disturbed the peace of 
the city by a fanatidil riot, and incited the mob to attack the house of Jason, 
in order to bring the Apostles before the popular Assembly. But Paul had 
received timely warning, and ho and his companions wore in safe concealment. 
Foiled in this object, they seized Jason and one or two others whom they 
recognised as Christians, and dragged them before the Politmhs,^ or pro- 
si^^ling magistrates of the free city of Thessalonica. These follows,” they 
shouted, “ those seditious agitators of the civilised world * have found their 
way here also. Jason has r(M5cived them. The wliole set of tliom ought to 
be punished on a crwien majestaiis, for they go in tlie teeth of Ca38ar'8 
decrees, and say tliat there is a different king, namely Jesus.” ^ But the mob 
did Jfot altogether succeed in carrying their point. In dealing with tlie seven 
Politarchs, under the very shadow of the proconsular re.sidence, they were 
dealing with people of muoli higher position, and much more imbued with the 
Roman sense of law, than the provincial ihmmviri of Pliilippi. Neither the 
magistrates nor the general multitude of the city liked the aspect of affairs. 
It was on the face of it too ludicrous to suppose that hard-working artisans 
like Jason and his friends could be seriously contemplating revolutionary 
measures, or could bo really guilty of laesa majestas.^ A very short liearing 
sufficed to show them* that this was some religious opinion entertained by a 
few poor people, and so far from taking strong measures or inflicting any 
punishment, they contented themselves with making Jason and the others give 
some pecuniary security^ that they would ke()p the peace, and so dismissed 


1 Suhrostrani fCic. Epp. Fain, viii. 1, 2), Siilhasiltcani {riant. Capt. iv. 2, 35), turha 
forensis. “I.<cwd” (A.R. Icnwfdr) luoanfi (1) Ihv, (2) ignorant, (3) bad. 

2 Acta xvii. 6, tuh> ayoiyaiiov avSpfn; Tij-a? 7roKijpoi>?. Cf. At. K<j. 181 ; Sen. Ec EcYicf. 7. 

® This name ia unkiUJ^^Ti to classical literature. It would have furniRhed fine scope 
for the suspicious ingenuity of Baur and Zeller, had it not been fortunately ]>n‘sc-rved as 
the title of the Tliessaloniau magistrates on a still legible in.'^cription over tho tiiuniidial 
arch at Thesaaloidua, known as tho Vardilr gate (lldckli. Insrr. 1207). This arch was 
recently destroyed, Jj)ut tlie fragments were saved by our Consul, and were brought to the 
Jtritish Museum in 1870. There are tteven-f and among them the names of tiosipater, 
Gaius, and S«cundiis, There are no soi-disant crrparjjyoi or p«/?^ovx«^ hi the Urhs JAhera 
Thcssalonica, as there were at the colony l^hilippi, but there was a and rroXtrdpxai. 

The expression shows how' vddely Christianity was s})re:i«liiig, and perhajis alludes 
to the recent events at Home, wdiich may have been a sufiieient leason for the dews 
themselves to keep rather in thejiackground, and incite tlie iientiles to get the Apo-stles 
expelled. 

^ The half truth, which made this accusation all the more of a lie, is seen in St. 
Paul’s preaching of the Second Advent (1, 2 Thess. jooaow) and the kingdom of Christ 
(I Thoss. ii. 12; 2 Tliess, i. 6), and not impossibly in some distortion of what he had told 
them of 6 and t6 Kurexov (2 Thess. ii. 6, 7). The nec Vaemribu^ himor'' is one of 

the complaints of Tacitus against the Jews {Hist. v. 5), 

* We see in the pti^es af Tacitus that it wjis tho endless elasticity of this charge— the 
tnmen mc^estatis — which^ade it so terrible an engine of tyranny {Ann, iii. 38). The 
facts here mentioned strldngly illustrate this. Any one who chose to turn delator might 
thus crush an obscure Jelr as easily as ho could crush a powerful noble. 

7 Acts xvii. 9, Ka&^vrJt r6 UaMv sounds like a translation of the Latin phrase ** ^tuh 
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tkem. But tliis was a suffident sign that for the present further mission work 
would be impossible. No magistrates like the presence of even an innocently 
disturbing element in their jurisdiction, and if Paul and Silas were brought 
in person before them, they might not escape so easily. Nor, in the defective 
police regulations of antiquity, was it at all certain that the moderation of the 
magistrates would be an efficient protection to two poor Jews from the hatred 
and violence of a mob. In any case it is probable that they would be unwilling 
to run the risk of impoverishing Jason and their other friends by causing a 
forfeiture of the scant and much-needed earnings which they had been obliged 
to pledge. The brethren, therefore, devised means to secure the escape of 
Paul and Silas by niglit. It is not impossible that Timothous stayed among 
them for a time, to teach and organise the Church, and to add those last 
exliortations which should nerve them to bear up against the persecutions of 
many For in the Church of the Tliessalonians, wliich was in some 

respects the fairest gain of his mission, St. Paul felt an intense solicitude, 
manifested by tlio wafchful care with which he guarded its interests.* 

When night had fallen over the tumult which had been surging tlirough 
the streets of Tliessalonica, news of the issue of the trial before the Politartshs 
was brought to Paul and Silas in their concealment. The dawn might easily 
witness a still more dangerous outbreak, and they therefore planned an 
immediate escape. They gathered together their few poor possessions, and 
under the cover of darkness stole through the silent and deserted streets 
under the triumphal Arch of Augustus, and through the western gate. 
Whither should they now turn ? From Philippi, the virtual capital of 
Macedonia Prima, they had been driven to Thessalonica, the capital of Mace- 
donia Secunda. An accidental collision with Gentile interests had cost thefii 
flagellation, outrage, and imprisonment in the colony; the fury of Jewish 
hatred had imperilled their lives, and caused trouble and loss to their friends 
in the free city. Should they now make their way to Pella, the famous birth- 
place of the young Greek who had subdued the world, and whose genius had 
left an indelible imjjress on the social and political conditions which they 
everywhere encountered? To do this would be obviously useless. The 
J ewish synagogues of the dispersion wore in close connexion with each other, 
and the watchword would now be evidently given to hound the fugitives from 
place to place, and especially to silence Paul as the arch-apostate who was 
persuading all men everywhere, as they calumniously asserted, to forsake the 
Law of Moses. Another and less frequented road would lead them to a com- 
paratively unimportant town, which lay off the fnain route, in which their pro- 

datione accepts.” Of. Lev. xxv. 26 (LXX.). It was the Jewish sense that the Bomana 
loved justice which made them all the more readily accept their yoke (Jos. Antt. xvit 9, 
§ 4, and 13, § 2 ; B. J. vi. 6, § 2 ; Dion Oasa. rrxvi. 87). Titus upbraided them with 
all the generous favours which they had received from Borne yos. £. J, vi. 2, § 4). 

1 I agree with Alford in thinking that the mention of Tin othy in the superscription 
of both Epistles, and his mission to them from Athens, prove Vhat he was with St. Paul 
during this visit. 

® Thesa. ii. Ig, 
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ience might, for a time at any rate, remain nnsnspeoted. Striking off from the 
great Via Egnatia to one which took a more southerly direction, the two fu^iivea 
made their way through the darkness. A night escape of at least hf ty miles, along 
an unknown road, involving the dangers of pursuit and the crossing of large and 
frequently flooded Vivers like the Axius, the Echidorus, the Lydias, and some 
of the numerous affluents of the Haliacmon, is passed over with a single word. 
Can we wonder at the absence of all allusion to the beauties, delights, and 
associations of travel in the case of one whose travels were not only the 
laborious journeys, beset with incessant hardships, of a sickly Jewish artisan, 
but also those of one whose life in its endless trials was a spectacle unto the 
nniverse, to angels and to men 

The town which they had in view as a place of refuge was Beroea,* andi 
their motive in going there receives striking and unexpected illustration from 
a passage of Cicero. In his passionate philippic against Piso he says to him 
tha1t after his gross maladministration of Macedonia, he was so unpopular that 
he had to slink into Thessalonica incognito, and by night and that from 
thence, unable to bear the concert of waiters, and the hurricane of complaints, 
he left the main road and fled to the out-of-the-way town of Bercea. We 
cannot doubt that this comparatively secluded position was the reason why 
Paul and Silas chose it as safer than the more famous and frequented Pella. 

And ia they traversed the pleasant streets of the town — ‘‘dewy,^* like 
those of Tivoli, ** with twinkling rivulets ** — ^it must have been with sinking 
hearts, in spite of all their courage and constancy, that Paul and Silas once 
more made their way, as their first duty, into the synagogue of the Jews. 
But if the life of the Christian missionary has its own breadths of gloom, it 
also has its lights, and after all the storms which they had encountered they 
were cheered in their heaviness by a most encouraging reception. The Jews 
of. this synagogue were less obstinate, less sophisticated, than those whom St. 
Paul ever found elsewhere. When he had urged upon them those arguments 
from the Psalms, and from Isaiah, and from Habakkuk, about a Messiah who 
was to die, and sulfor, and rise again, and about faith as the sole means of 
justification, fhe Jews, instead of turning upon him as soon as they under- 
stood the full scope and logical conclusions of his arguments, proved them- 
selves to be “ nc^ler ” * than those of Thessalonica — more generous, more 
simple, mor^ sincere and truth-loving. Instead of angrily rejecting this new 
Gospel, they daily and diligently searched the Scriptures to judge Paul’s 
arguments and references by the word and the testimony. The result was 
that many Jews believed, as' well as Greeks — men and women of the more 
respectable classes. They must have 8x>ont some weeks of calm among these 

1 1 Oor. iv. 9. 

* Beroea i« perhaps a Macedonian corruption for Pherooa (d. BOumror for frOumc). 
It is now called Kara Ph^a. 

* Cio. in -Pis. 86. by Wetstein ad lac. 

* Acts xvii. 11, cvycWifrtpoc. The expression is interesting as an instance of 

(as in modem tunesf in a secondary and moral sense, ^e best comment on it is 
the ** Nobllitas sdla est alque unioa virtus.** 
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opon-minded Bepoeans, for twice during the stay St. Paul conceived the dealgn 
d? going back to Ms beloved Thessalonians. IJntoward obstacles prevented 
this,^ and so heavily did the interests of the persecuted Church rest on his 
mind that either from Bercna, or subsequently from Athens, he sent Timotliy 
to inquire into and report their state. One permanent friend, both to St 
Paul and to Christianity, was gained in the person of Sopator, of Boroea. 

But it would have been too much to hope tliat all should bo thus open to 
conviction, and <ho news was soon unfavourably reported to the Synagogue of 
Thessalonica. The hated name of Paul acted like a spark on their indam- 
mable rage, and they instantly dospatchod emissaries to stir u}> storms among 
the mol) of Benea,^ Once more Paul it^ceived timely notice from some faith- 
ful friend. It was imiiosaiblo to face this persistent and organised outburst 
of hatred whicli wUvS now pursuing him from city to city. And since it was 
clear tliat Paul, and not Silas, was the main object of persecution, it was 
arranged that, while Paul made good his escape, Siljis and Timothy — who 
may have joined his companions during their residence at Berosa— should 
stay to set in order all that was wanting, and water the good seed wMch had 
begun to spring. 

And so — once more in his normal condition of a fugitive — St. Paul left 
Bercea. He was not alone, and either from the weakness of his eyesight or 
from Ids liability to epilepsy, all his movements were guided by others. ** The 
brethren ” sent him away to go seawartls,' and tliere can be little doubt that 
they led him sixteen miles to the colony of Whence he sailed fro 

Athena. That he did not iiroceed by laud seems certain. It was the longer, 
the more expensive, the more dangerous, and the more fatiguing route. If 
St. Paul was so little able to make his way alone that, even by tho sea 
route, some of the Ber(ean bretliren wore oblig«fd to accompany him till 
they left Mm safe in lodgings at Ailuns, it is clear that by the land route their 
difficulties, to say notMug of tlio danger of pursuit, would have M'on much 
increased. The silence of St. Luke as to any single town visited on tho journey 
is conclusive,^ and we must 6upj)ose that some time in autumn, St. Paul em- 
barked on the stormy waves of tho Mediterranean, and saw tho multitudinous 
and snowy peaks of Olympus molt into the distant blue. He sailed along 
shores of which every hill and promontory is voiceful with heroic nieniorit^s ; 
past Ossa and Pelion, j^ast the coiist of Tliunriopylai, along tho shores of Euboaa,® 


* 1 T1)Css. ii. 18. * AcL ' v'u. 13, aaAewrrcV rovs 

s Acts xvii. 14, wt M rin' edAa<r<rav U ft uicre pleonastic phrase for in the direction of 
the sea ” (Straboi^ xvi. 2, kc.). the reading of w. A, B, F, and other variations of the 
text, seem to have arisen from the comparative rarity of the expression. Tho notion that 
he only made a feint of ;^oing to the sea, and then turned landwards to foil pursuit, arises 
from an erroneous interpretation of the ])hrase. 

* Perha])8 to Aiorus or Methone, (Kenan, St. PaxU^ p. 166, quoting Btrabo, vii., pp. 

20, 22 ; Leake, iii. ^ * 

* The addition of D, •naf^hBtv W rijr 0«<r<raXtttv isiuAvlh} ya^ avroit ipqpv^tu tbr kSyot', 
throws no light on the question. 

* Wlaether St. Paul sailed down the Euriptis w to the otuti of Eu|)*^ imoortaiii* 

The former route was the more common. * 
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fotuid the ** marbled steep” of Sunium, where the white Temple still stoodi 
entire, until his eye caught the well-known glimpse of the crest and spear- 
head of Athene Promachos on the Acroiiolis,'— the helm was turned, and, 
entering a lovely harbour, his shiji dropped anchor in full sight of the Par- 
thenon and the Propylsea. 


«ooh »|||. 

CHRISTIANITY IN ACHAIA. 

Tol Kivapa\ ical locrr€(pauoi «al aoiSi/ioi 
*EXa.4$os (p€t<r/jta, te\€iPoil *A0ai/ai, haifiSviov wroKleOpov. — PiNI). JPr. 4T, 

Toiovrov avrots ‘^Apeos cUBovXoy vdyop 
iyu (Tvp-tjSri Svd\ Ss ovk ia 

ToioCtrS’ kKf\ras Tp8* tfxov pcdeiv ‘tr6\€t. — Soph. (Ed. Col. 947. 

IIoO PUP Tijs *£AXa5os 6tv<Pos ; irou tup 'AOr^vwp tA opofia; uroO tup <pi\oa’d<pup 5 
X.ffpos ; 6 ^a\^Aa^as, 4 drr^ B7]$trdt5a, 6 iypoiKos ttuptup (k€ipup vepieye'peTO. 

CuuYb, Mom. iv. in Act. iii. {0pp. ix. 38, ed. Montfaucon). 

CHAPTER XXVIL 

ST.^PAtri, AT ATHENS. 

“ Immortal Gre ece, dear land of glorious lays, 

Lo, here the Unknown God of thine unconscious praise.” — Keblb. 

Athens ! — with what a thrill of delight has many a modern traveller boen 
filled as, for the first time, he stopped upon that classic land ! With what an 
eager gaze has ho scanned the scenery and outline of that city 

on the .^gcan shore, 

Built nobly, pure the air, and light the soil, 

Athens, the eye of Greece, mr'ther of arts 
^d eloquence.” 

As he approached the Acropolis what a throng of brilliant scenes has passed 
across his memory; what processions of grand and heroic and beautiful 
figures have swept across the stage of his imagination ! As ho treads upon 
Attic ground he is m ” the Hnly Land of the Ideal; ” he has readied the most 
sacred shrine of the “ fair humanities ” of Paganism. It was at Atlieus that 
the human form, sedulously trained, attained its most exquisite and winning 
beauty ; there that human freedom put forth its most splendid power ; there 
that human intellect displayed its utmost subtlety and grace ; there that Art 
reached to its most coi.summate perfection ; there that Poetry uttered alike 
its sweetest and its sulmmest strains; there that Philosophy attuned to the most 

* ^ausan. AUic. i. 28, 2 ; Herod, v. 77# 
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perfect music of human expression its loftiest and deepest thoughts. Had it 
been possible for the world by its own wisdom to know God ; had |^t been in 
the power of man to tom into bread the stones of the wilderness ; had perma- 
nent happiness lain within the grasp of sense, or been among the rewards of 
culture ; had it been granted te man's unaided power to \;in salvation by the 
gifts and qualities of his own nature, and to make for himself new Paradise 
in lieu of that lost Eden, before whose gate still waves the fiery sword of the 
Cherubim, — then such ends would have been achieved at Athens in the day of 
her glory. No one who has been nurtured in the glorious lore of that gay and 
radiant dty, and has owed some of his best training to the hours spent in 
reading the history and mastering the literature of its many noble sons, can ever 
visit it without deep emotions of gratitude, interest, and love.^ 

And 8t. Paul must have known at least something of the city in whose 
language he spoke, and with whose writers he was not wholly unfamiliar. 
The notion that he was a finished classical scholar is, indeed, as we have shvim 
already, a mere delusion ; and the absence from his Epistles of every historical 
reference proves that, like the vast mass of his countrymen, he was indifferent 
to the history of the heathen, though profoundly versed in the history of 
Israel. He was, indeed, no less liberal and cosmopolitan — nay, in the best 
sense, far more so — than the most advanced Hellenist, the most cultivated 
Hagadist of his day. Yet he looked at ** the wisdom of Javan” as something 
altogether evanescent and subsidiary— an outcome of very partial enlighten* 
ment, far from pure, and yet graciously conceded to the ages of ignorance. It 
was with no thrill of rapture, no loyal recognition ^ grace and greatness, that 
Paul landed at Phalerum or Peiraous, and saw the crowning edifices of the 
Acropolis, as it towered over the wilderness of meaner temples, stand out in 
their white lustre against the clear blue sky. On the contrary, a feeling of 
depression, a fainting of the heart, an inward unrest and agitation, seems at 
once to have taken possession of his susceptible and ardent temperament; 
above all, a sense of loneliness which imperiously claimed the solace of tliat 
beloved companionship which alone rendered his labours possible, or sustained 
him amid the daily infirmities of his troubled life. As he bade farewell to the 
faithful Beroean brethren who had watched over his journey, and had been to 
him in the place of eyes, the one message that he impresses on them is 
urgently to enjoin Silas and Timotheus to come to him at once with all possible 
speed. In the words of St. Luke we still seem to catch an echo of tho yearning 
earnestness which shows us that solitude* — and above all soEtude in such a 
place — ^was the one trial which he found it the most difficult to bear. 

But even if his two friends were able instantly to set out for Athens, a full 
week must, at the lowest computation, inevitably elapse before Silas could reach 

1 W® read the eentimentv of Oicero, Sulpidiui, Gerznanioos, Pliny, Apo^onitUl, Ac., in 
CSo. JSp. ad Quint, fratr. i. liEpp. J^am. iv. 6 ; ad AU. v. 10; vi. 1 ; IW Aim. ii. 6B ; 
Plin. viii. 24 ; Piuloatr. VU. Apoll. v. 41 ; Benan, St Pa|d, 167 ; but, a® he adds, 
^‘Paul belonged to another world ; his Holy Land was elaewhezk ” 

^ Acts ZTii. 15 , rW km ilh iXfiwow wpbi 
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him from Bercss, and a still longer period before Timothy conld come from 
Thessalonica ; and during tho^o days of weary and restless longing there was 
little that he could do. It is probable that, when first he was guided by his 
friends to his humble lodging, he would have had little heart to notice the 
sights and sounds of »those heathen streets, though, as he walked through the 
ruins of the long walls of Themistocles to the Poiraic gate, one of the brethren, 
more quick-eyed than himself, may have pointed out to liim the altars bearing 
tho inscription, ’AFNnSTOIS OEOIS,^ which about the samo time attracted the 
notice of Apollonius of Tyana, and wore observed fifty years afterwards by 
tho traveller Pausanias, as he followed the same road.^ But when the bretliron 
had loft him — having no opportunity during that brief stay to labour with his 
own hands — ho relieved his melancholy tedium by wandering hither and 
thither, with a curiosity* largely mingled with grief and indignation.'^ 

Tho country had been desolated by the Boman dominion, but the city still 
retained some of its ancient glories. No Socundus Carinas had as yet laid his 
greedy and tainted hand on tho unrivalled statues of tho Athens of Phidias. 
It was the multitude of these statues in a city where, as Petronius says,^ it 
was more easy to moot a god than a man, which chiefly absorbed St. Paul’s 
attention. He might glanco v/ith passing interest at the long colonnades of 
shops glittering with wares from every port in the jEgean; hut similar scenes 
had not hden unfamiliar to him in Tai’sus, and Antioch, and Thessalonica. 
Ho might stroll into the Sioa Poecile, and there peer at the 
still bright and fresh, of Homeric councils of which he probably know 
nothing, and of tliose Aflienian bat lies about wliicli, not even excepting 
Marathcn, ® there is no evidence that ho felt any inieivht. Tlio 
enlargement of his spirikial horizon would not liavo brought wit>. it 
any increase of secular knowledge, and if Paul stood in tboso respocls 
on the level of even the Gamaliels of his day, ho knew Ihtlo or 
nothing of Hellenic story.'^ And for the samo reason ho would have boon 
ijidiflercnt to the innumerablo busts of Greeks of every dogreo of cniiu- 
onco, from Solon and Epimenides down to recent Soxdilsis and Cosmetae, 

^ Pausan, I. i. 4; Hosych, 5. v., ’AyvwTei Otoi' v, in fra, p. 301). 

- They Lay on tlfc road between the Phaleric j)ort and the city, and St. Paul may 
possibly have landed at Phalerum, the ne:u'est though not the most frequented harbour 
for vessels sailing from Macedonia. 

^ Acts xvii. 23, KaX avekOttapav ra iTffiatTfj.aTavfitt>v, 

^ Id, 16, wapdn^wfTO rh wfVftA avrov. Cf. 1 Cor. xiii, 5, oO jrapo^yVerat, *‘is not 
exasi)eratcd.” 

* Petron. Sat, 17. 

® IMr. Alartineau, after remarking that modem lives of St. Paul have been too much 
of the nature of ** illustrative guide-hooks, so instructive, that by far the greatest part of 
their information would have been new to St. Paul himself,’’ adds that “ in the vicinity 
of SaJamis or Marathon ho would probably recall the past no more than a Brahmin would 
in travelling over the fields of Edgehill or Marston Moor” {Stvdies in Chrutianity, 
P* H7). 

7 Nothing in the Tali^ud is more amazing than the total absence of the gcograpbb, 
ohronolpgioal, and hiatoiip spirit. A genuine Jew of that Pharisaic class in the midst of 
which St. Paul had been |rained, cared more for some pedantically minute halatcha^ about 
the threads in a tsitsUkJf&iMi for all the Pagan history in the world. 
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fcj d still more indifferent to the venal intrusions whicli Athenian servility 
lui I conceded to Homan self-importance. A glance would have been more 
than enough for Greek statues decapitated to furnish figures for Roman 
heads, or pedestals from which the original hero had been displaced to 
make room for the portly bulk and bloated physiognctaiy of some modem 
Proconsul. Some Jew might take a certain pride in pointing out to him 
the statues of Hyi’canus, the Asmonaean High Priest, and of that beautiful 
Berenice before whom ho little thought that he should one day plead his 
causo.^ But his chief notice would bo directed to tlie bewildering multipli- 
city of temples, and to the numberless “ idols ” which rose on every side. 
Athens was the city of statues. There were statues by Phidias, and Myron, 
and Lysicles, and statues witliout number of the tasteless and mechanical 
copyists of that dead period of the Empire ; statues of antiquity as vene- 
rable as the olive-wood Athene which had fallen from heaven, and statues 
of yesterday ; statues colossal and diminutive ; statues equestrian, and 6iwjt, 
and seated; statues agonistic and contemplative, solitary and combined, 
plain and coloured ; statues of wood, and earthenware, and stone, and mar- 
ble, and bronze, and ivory, and gold, in every attitude, and in all possible 
combinations ; statues starting from every cave, and standing like lines of 
sentinels in ^every street.^ There wore more statues in Athens, says Pau- 
aanias, than in all the rest of Greece put together, and their nnihber would 
bo all the more startling, and oven shocking, to St. Paul, because, during 
the long youthful years of his study at Jerus^em, he had never seen so 
much as oue representation of the human form, and had boon trained to 
regard it as apostasy to give the faintest sanction to such violations of God’s 
express command. His earlier Hellenistic training, his natural large-hcaried- 
ficss, his subsequent familiarity with Gentile life, above idl, the entire 
change of his views respecting the universality and permahence of the Mosaic 
Lavv, had indeed indefinitely widened for him the shrunken horizon of Jewish 
intolcranco. But any sense of the dignity and beauty of Pagan art was im- 
possible to one who had been trained in the schools of the Rabbis.® There was 
nothing in his education which enabled him to admire the simple grandeur of 
tlio Proxylaea, the severe beiiuty of tho Parthenon, the massive proportions of 
the Thesoum, tho exquisite elegance of tho Temple of tlio tVingless Yictoiy. 
From tho nude grace and sinewy strength of tho youthfid processions por- 
trayed on frieze or entablature, ho would liavo turned away with something 
of impatience, if not with something even of disgust. T^en the tutor of 
Charles tho Fifth, the good Cardinal of Tortc^a, ascended the Papal throne 
under tho title of Adrian the Sixth, and his attendants conducted him to tlio 
Vatican to show him its splendid treasures of matchless statuary, his sole 

^ Jos. ArdL six. 8, § 6. 

2 “Athcnae simulacra Dcorum hominmnque habentea omni genere et materiae el 
firtinm insisnia ’’ (Liv. xlv. 27). I 

•' The r(;;ult,r will recall tlie censure paused on Gamaliel foraying merely entered a 
V’r.th iii v/biih was a statue of Aphrodite (in/ra, p, f05), 
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remark, in those uncouth accents which excited so much hatred and ridicule 
in Ids wortliloss subjects, was 

“ Sunt idola AKuquouuM ! ” ' 

It uas iimde a sco3 aad a jest against him, and doubtless, in a Pontiff of the 
sixteenth ccntui*y, it shows an intensity of the Hebraising spirit singularly 
liiisoftenod by any tbige of Hellenic culture. But, as lias been admitted even 
by writers of the most refined esthetic sympathies, the old German Pope was 
more than half riglit. At any rate, the sort of repugnance wliich dictated his 
iiisparaging remark would have been not only natural, but inevitable, in a 
Pharisee in the capital of Judaism and under the very shadow of tlio Temple 
of the Most Highu Wo who have learnt to soo God in all tliat is refined and 
beautiful ; whom His love has lifted above the perils of an extinct paganism; 
whom His own word has taught to recognise sunbeams from the Fountain of 
Light in every grace of true art and every glow of poetic inspiration, may 
tliankfiilly adinii’O tho exquisite creations of ancient genius; — but had Paul 
done so lie could not have been the Paul he was. “ Tlie prejudices of tho 
iconoclastic Jew,” says Renan, with bitter injustice, ‘‘blinded him; betook 
these incuiiiparable images for idols. ‘ Ilis spirit,’ says his biographer, ‘ was 
einbiitorod within him when ho saw tho city filled with idols,* Ah, be«autiful 
and chasl(y images ; true gods and tnio goddesses, tremble ! See tho man 
who will rake the hammer against you. Tho fatal word has boon pronounced: 
you aro idoh. The mietako of this ugly little Jew will bo your doatli-warraut.” * 
Yes, their death-warraut\B false gods and false goddesses, as “ gods of the 
heailion ” wliich “ aro but idols,”* but not their death-warrant to us as works 
of art ; not their death-warrant as tho imagiuativo creations of a divinely- 
given faculty; not their death-warrant as echoes from within of that outward 
beauty which is a gift of God; not in any senso their death-wairaut as sland- 
ijig for au^dhiiig wliich is valuable to mankind. Christianity only dkcoiu-agcd 
Art so long as Ai*t was tlio handmaid of idolatry and vico; the moment this 
danger ceased elie inspired and ennobled Art. It is all very well for seati- 
nicnialista to sigh over “ the glory that was OretHce, and the grandeur that was 
Romo but Paganism had a V(H*y ragged edge, and it was this that Paul daily 
witnessed. Pagasiism, at its best, was a form assumed by natural religion, 
and had a i)OWor and life of its own; but, alas! it had not iu it enough salt of 
^olid morality to save its own power and life from corruption. St. Paul 
needed no more historical induction to convince him that the loftiest heights 
of culture are compatible witii tho lowest abysses of dopra^dty, and that a 
shrine of consummate beauty could be a sink of utter infamy. Hay, more, he 

1 He wallod np, Jind never entered, the Belvedere (Symonds, Eenaissancet p. 377). 

® St. Pauly p. 172. . The word is, however, St. Luke's, not St. Paul’s. 

® “The pagan worship of beauty , , . had ennobled art and corrupted nature; 
ejUracted wonders from thb quarries of l^entolicus, and horroi-s from the pojiulace of 
Home and Corinth ; perfected the marbles of tho temple, and degraded the humanity of 
tho worshipper, Meath ci'lsm had wrought into monstrous (^mbiuatiou phyrical beauty 
and moral deformity (Mi rtineau, Honr$of Thowjhtf p. 306), 
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knew by personal obsenration, Ifbat we may only be led to conjecture by 
tbonglitful comparison, that there was no slight connexion between the super- 
ficial brightness and the hidden putrescence ; that the flowers which yielded 
the intoxicating honey of ancient art were poisoned flowers ; that thcuporfoct- 
noss of sculpture might have been impossible without ihe nude atlileticisin 
which ministered to vice. For one who placed the sublime of manhood in 
perfect obedience to the moral law, for one to whom purity and self-control 
were element-s of the only supremo ideal, it was, in that age, impossible to 
love, impossible to regard oven with complacence, an Art which was avowedly 
the handmaid of Idolatry, and covertly the patroness of shame. Our regred. 
fox the eztmguibhed brilliancy of Athena will be less keen when we \\mx in 
mind tint, more than any other dty, she has been the cormptress of the world. 
She kindled the altars of her genius with nnhallowod incense, and fed thciii 
with strange fires. Better by far the sacred Pliilistinism— if Philistinism it 
were — for which this beautiful harlot had no interest, and no charai, than the 
veiled apostasy which longs to recall her witchcraft and to replenish the cup 
of her abomination. Better the nneompromising Ilobrdsm wliich asks what 
concord hath Christ with Belial and tlio Temple of God with idols, tliau the 
corrupt Hellenism which, under pretence of artistic sonsibiKty or arcliceological 
information, has left its deep taint on modern literature, and seems to be never 
happy unless it is raking amid the embers of forgotten lusts. 

Nor was Paul likely to bo overpowered by the sense of Athenian greatness. 
Even if his knowledge of past history were more profound than we imagine 
it to have been, yet the Greece that he now sfw was but a shadow mid a 
corpse — “ Greece, but living Greece no more.*’^ She was but trading on tlie 
memory of achievements not her oivn ; she was but repenting with dead li]>s 
the eclio of old philosopliies which had never been Bufficient to satisfy tho 
yearnings of the world. Her splendour was no longer an innate effulgenco, 
but a lingering reflex. Centuries had elapsed since all that was grand and 
heroic in her histoiy had “gone glimmering down tho dream of things that 
wore and now she was tho weak and contemptuously tolerated depciidont of 
an alien barbarism,^ puffed up by the empty recollection of a fame to whielj 
she contribut(3(l iiol.liiiig, and retaining no heritage of tho past except its 
monuments, its decrepitude, and its corruption. Among the things wliich lie 
saw at Athens tliero were few which Paul could naturally admiire. He would 

I See Apollonius, Ep. Ixx. {uhi mpr.). 'EAAtji/cs olctrOti Selv oyoiiaCvffBax^. . . 4\A vtn^v yt 01)5^ 
Ta hvvfxara fjitvei Toi? yrcAAot?, aAA* vno ravTTj^ «vSrnij.ovlat (the JVltronnge of Rome), 
im'o\ui\cKacn ra rwv irpoyot'biv crvfi^oka^ 

2 The nominal free<lom of Athens had been spared by successive conquerors. Though 
she bad always been on tlio «lefeated side with IVIitliridatcs, I’ompey, Brutus and (.Cassius, 
and Anthony, yet tho Roman Emperors left her the -contemptuous boon of an unfettered 
loquacity. This was her lowest period. “ She was no longer the city of Theseus ; she 
wis not yet the city of Hadrian ” (Henan, p. 178), About this very time tho city was 
visited by the thaurnatiirgist Apollonius, and, according tq Philos tratus, the estimate 
which be formed of the city was most unfavourablo , . . ov ottwv it ov 

fievovTe^iyta ^pdtrat, Pepwi/ orex/jbs oi/utlj ’AOrjmio^ . . . o /ciAaf TropA raiv yvAat?, 6 avKO^avrrit trpb 
Tail/ vvAwr, b /aaiTTpon-bs vpo tuv /xaicpwi' Ter.xw»/, b wapairiroi nph rijs Il|ovi/ux<)}C #eal irpb tov Heiputou. 
b $eht be ovbe Xovviov exet (Opp, PhilostVt ed. Oloftf. ii. 406}« 
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indeed have read wiiii interest the moral inscriptions ou tlia Hermm wMch 
were presented to her citizsens by the tyrant UUpparchus,^ and would have 
looked with something of sympathy on such altars as those to Modesty and 
to Piety. But, among the many ^tars visible in every street, there was one 
by which he lingered with special attention, and of which he read with the 
dcopesi. emotion the ancient inscription— 

ArNn2Tni0Eni. 

“To the unknown God/’ a 

The b(ittcr-kuown altars, of which the inscriptions were in the plural, and 
w liich merely bore witness to the catholicity of Paganism, would have had less 
interest for him. It is merely one of the self-confident assertions which are 
too characteristic of J Jerome^ that St. Paul misquoted the singular for the 
l)]ural. Tlio inscription to which he called attention on the Areopagus was 
evidently an ancient one, and one which he had observed on a single altar.'* 
Whether that altar was one of those which Epimenides had advised the 
Athenians to build to whatever god it might bo — r(f xpocrrjKoyri — wherever 
the black and white sheep lay down, which he told them to loose from the 
Areopagus ; or one dedicated to some god whose name had in course of time 
become obliterated and forgotten ; * or one which the Athenians had erected 
under some visitation of which they could not identify the source® — was to 
St. Paul a matter of indifference. It is not in the least likely that ho sup- 
posed the altar to have been intended as a recognition of that Jehovah^ who 
seemed so mysterious to the Gentile world. He regarded it as a proof of the 
coiifossed inadequacy, the unsatisfied aspirations, of heathendom. He saw in 
it, or liked to read iiiio it, the acknowledgment of some divinity after whom 
they yearned, but to the knowledge of whom they Lad been unable to attain ; 
and this was He whom he felt it to be his own mission to make known. It 
was with this thought that ho consoled his restless loneliness in that uncon- 
genial city; it was this thought which rekindled his natural ardour as ho 
wandered through its idol-crowded streets.® 

^ Such as Mtnjfia ToS 'iTrirapxov* <rrc(X« Sixaia (^povwy,or Hvi^pA r6^ *Itrtrap\ov' ftif ^lAov i^naTtu 

® This, and not to an unknown God,” is the right rendering. 

® “ Inscriptio ar^ 7^ ita erat ut Paulus asseruit Ignoto Dei ; aed ita ; Diis Asiae et 
Eumpao et Africae, Diis ignotis et peregrinis. Verum quia Paulas non pluribus Diis 
ignotiH indigebat sod uno tantum ignoto Deo, singulari verbo usus est.” Jer. ad TiL i. 12 
(see lliscoc, p. 210). 

* Acts xvii. 23, fitofxhp ^ tyrtytypairro. The fact that Pausanias {Attic. LI), Philostratus 
{VU. Aj^oUon. vi. 3), and others (Diog. Laert. i, x. 100, Ac.), mentions altars, o.yj'uioTiM** 
Sotpoi/wj/, does not oi course prove that there vras no altar with the singular inscription ; 
nor, indeed, is it certain that the^ words may not mean altars ou each of which was an 
inscription, 'Ayi/w<rTw 0cip, as AViner understands them. Dr. Plumptre favours the view that 
it means “ to the Unknowable God; ” and compares it with the famous insciiption on the 
veil of Isis, and the Mithraio inscription found on an altar at Ostia, **Signum indeprehev^ 
siOilis Deif** and 1 CJor. L 21. 

® Eichnom. • Chrysostom. 

7 Called by the Gentilos h ravKov^ (Just. Mart. Pmuenet ad, Graecos, 38 ; ApdL il. 
10; PhUo, W. §44). 

^ Acts xvii. 1C. And yet his high originality was shown in the fact that he did not, 
like his race in general, vent his indiniation m insnltsL “Gena Gontnmelia naminum 
ineignis ” (Plin. M* AT. xiii. 9 ; Olo. p. Place, 67). OlaudiuB, in oopfirmlng th^ piivi- 
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His work among the Jews was slight. He discoursed,' indeed, not unfre- 
qneuily with thorn and their proselytes in the synagogue or meeting-room* 
wliicli they frequented ; but it is probable that they were few m number, and 
we find no traces either of the teaching which he addressed to them or of the 
mauner in ^Yhich they received it. It was in the market-place of Athens — the 
Aery Agora in which Socrates had adopted the same conversational method of 
instruction four centuries ^ before him — that he displayed liis chief activity in 
a manner which ho seems nowhere else to have adox)tcd, by conversing daily 
and publicly with all comers. His presence and his message soon attracted 
atteniiou. Athens had been in all ages a city of idlers, and even in lier 
prime tier citizens had boon nicknamed Gapeiiians,* from the mixture of eager 
curiosity and invotorato loquacity which even then had been their conspicuous 
characteristics. Their greatest orator had hurled at tliem the reproach tliat, 
instead of flinging themselves into timely and vigorous action in defence of 
their endangered liberties, they wore for ever gadding about asking for tlio 
very latest nows;* and St. Luke— every incidental allusion of whose brief 
narrative bears the mark of truthfidnoss and knowledge — repeats the same 
characteristic under the altered circumstances of, their present adversity. 
Even tho foreign residents caught the infection, and the Agora buzzed Avith 
inquiring cliattor at this late and decadent jipoch no less loudly tlian in the 
days of Pericles or of Plato. , • 

Among the throng of curious listeners, some of the Athenian i)hilosophor8 
were sure, sooner or later, to bo seen. Tlio Stoa Pcccilo, which Zeno had 
made his school, and from Avhich the Stoics deriv(^ their name, ran along one 
side of the Agora, and not far distant wore the gardens of Epicurus. Besides 
the adherents of these two philosophical schools, there wore Academics Avho 
followed Plato, and Peripatetics who claimed tho authority of Aristotle, and 
Eclectics of every shade.*" Tho whole city, indeed, was not unlike one of our 

leges, warned thorn, firj rdy twv dAAwv iGv^v {JoH. Ailit. xix. .5, ? h). 

KareiSoiXov Dicans “ full of iclols,’" not as in the E. V., ** wholly given to idolatry “ i:oi. 
simulacris deditay sed svnulacris refaia*' {Herm. ad Viu- p. 6118) cf. 

The word receives most interesting illustration fromWetstein, from whom till succecihug 
commentators have freely borroAvod. 

1 Acts xvii. 17, SieA^ero, iiot “ disimted,” hut “conversed.” 

* No trace of any building which could haA^e been a synagogueJ^ has been found at 
Athens. It has been inferred from passages in the Talmud that Jews M'crc niinirruu.s in 
Athens ; but these passages apply to a much later period, and in any case the Talmud U 
perfectly worthless as a direct historic guide. 

3 Socrates died B.C. 399. 

* Kexnvaxoi, Ax. Eg., 1262. Demades said that the crest of Athens ought to be a great 
tongue, “ Alexander qui quod cuique optimum est ctipuit Lacedaomona tervire juhet, 
Athonas toccrc” (Sen. Ep, 94^ see Domosth. X’hii. IV.) rijvTrdXcy airatyre^ ruy 'EAAijyutr 
inrokafjifiayovtrty AiAoAoyos re earty koX irokvXr-yo^ (Plat. Lcgg. i. 11). 

* Katvorepov (ci. Matt, xiii, 62). “Nova statim gordebant, nonora quacrebantur 
(Bengel). Gill says that a similar question Mmn hd waa common in tho Ihibbiuio sebuoh 
[Bammidhar Rabbay f. 212, 4). 

® “ From whoso mouth issued forth 

Mellifluous streams that watered all the scnooli 
Of Academics olfl and neAv, Avith those 
Surnamed Peripatetics, and the school 
Epicurean, and the Stoic severe.” (Milton, Pa/r. Reg*\ 
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Umvorsity towns at the deadest and least productive epoclis of tlieir past. It 
was full of professors, rhetors, tutors, arguers, discoursors, lecturers, gram- 
marians, pedagogues, and gymnasts of every description ; and among all these 
Sophists and Sophronists there was not one who displayed the least particle of 
originality or forc^ Conforming sceptics lived in liypuejitical union with 
atheist priests, and there was not even sufficient earnestness to arouse any 
antagonism between the empty negations of a verbal philosoxdiy and the 
hollow professions of a dead religion.' And of this undistiiiguishod thronr; 
of dilettanti pretenders to wisdom, not a single name emerges out of the 
obsematy. Their so-called philosophy liad become little better tlian a 
of phrases^ — the languid repetition of effete watchwords — tlie unintelligent 
ecliQ of emi)ty formulm. It was in a condition of oven deeper decadence than 
it had been when Cicero, on visiting Athens, declared its x)hilosoi)liy to bo all 
a mere chaos — &ya> fedrv — upside down.* Ei)icurean8 there were, still nialn- 
tainitig the dictum of their master that the highest good was xdeasuro ; and 
Stoics assorting that the highest good was virtue ; but of these Exjicuroaiis 
some had forgotten the belief tliat the best sourco of pleasure lay in virtiu5, 
and of these Stoics some contented themselves with their theoretic ox)inion 
with little care for its practical illustration. With the better side of both 
systems Paul would have felt much sympathy, but the defects and degene- 
racies of the two systems rose from the two evil sources to which all man’s 
sins and miseries are mainly due — namely, sensuality and pride. It is true 
indeed that— 

I ** When Epic/iirufl to the world had taught 

That jdeasure was the chiefest good, 

His life he to his doctrines brought, 

And in a garden’s shade that sovran pleasure sought ; 

Whoever a true Epicure would be, 

hlay there find cheap and virtuous luxury.” 

But the famous garden whore Epicurus himself lived in modest abstinence * 
soon degenerated into a scene of profligacy, and his defimtiou of i)leasure, as 
consisting in the absouco of physical pain or mental porturbalion (arapa^t'a had 
led to an ideal of life which was at onee effeminate and selfish. He had mis- 
placed tho centre of gravity of the moral system, and his dogenerato followers, 

' Seo Ilcnifti, St Paul^ p. 18G, who refers to Cio, od Fam, xvl 21 ; Lndan, Dial. 
Mori, XX. 5 ; Philostr. Apollon, iv. 17. 

® 4>i\o<ro(/»toJ'EAA^i'aii/ Aoywi^ i//o0o?. TertuUian asks, “Quid simile philosophus ct Clirij* 
tiauus?” (Tert. Apol, 46) ; but Paul, catholic and liberal to all truth, would have hailed 
the truths which it was given to Greek philosophers to see (Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. 8, 
§ C5, and passim), XPW‘t^V Stocre/BeioK yli'ero* rrpoiraiScla m ov<ra {Id, 1. 5, § 28 ; Aug. D& 
Civ, Deiy ii. 7). 

* We can the better estimate this after reading such a book as Schneider’s GhHstlicht 
EXdnge aus dem Griech, und I^n, Classikem (186o|. The independence, cheerfulness, 
royalty, wealth of the true Christian recall tho Stoic “kingliness,” avTop^eta — the very 
word which St. Paul often uses {2 Oor. ix. 8; PhiL iv. 11—18; 1 Cor. iv. 8 — ^10, &o., 
compared with Cio. De Fin, iii. 22; Hor. S<U, L iii. 124 — 136; Sen. Ep, Mor, ix.). 
But what a difference is there between these apparent resomolances wheu wo look at the 
Stoio and Christian doctrines — i. in their real significance ; and ii, in their Burroundinra, 

* Juv. Sat xiii. 172 ; xiv. 319, 
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while they agreed with him in avowing that pleasure should be the aim o£ 
mortal existence, selected the nearer and coarser pleasures of the senses in 
preference to the pleasures of the intellect or the approval of tho conscience. 
ITie sterner and loftier Epicureans of the type of Lucretius and Cassius wore 
rare; the school was more commonly represented by the base and vulgar 
Hedonists who took as their motto, “ Lot us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die.” ‘ On the other hand, their great Stoic rivals had little reason to boast 
tlie efficacy of their nobler theory. Aiming at the attainment of a complete 
supremacy not only over tlioir passions, but even over thoirTcircumstancos 
— ^professing fictitious indifference to every influence of pain or sorrow,* 
standing proudly alone in their unaided independence and self-assci-ted 
strength, tho Stoics, with their vaunted apathy, had stretched tho power 
of the will until it cracked and shrivelled under the unnatural strain ; and 
this gave to tlibir lives a consciousness of insincerity which, in the worse 
sort of them, degraded their xjhilosophy into a cloalc for every form of •am- 
bition and iniquity, and which made the nobler souls among thorn melancholy 
with a morbid egotism and an intense despair. In tbeir vrorst degeneracies 
Stoicism became the apotheosis of suicide, and Epicureanism tho glorification 
of lust.® 

How Paul dealt with tho views and arguments of those rival sects— 
respectively the Pharisees and the Sadducees of the i)agan world* — we do not 
know. Perhaps these x>hilosopher 8 considered it useless to discuss philo- 
60x>hical distinctions with one whose formal logic was as unlike that of 
Aristotle as it is possible to imagine — who had not the least acquaintance 
with the technicalities of i)hilosophy, and whom they would despise as a mere 
barbarous and untrained J ew. Perhax)s ho was himself so eager to introduce 
to their notice the good nows of the Kingdom of Heaven, that with him all 
questions as to the moral standpoint were subordinate to the religious truth 
from which he was convinced that morality alone could spring. They may 
have wanted to argue about the summum bonum ; but ho wanted to preach 
Christ. At any rate, when he came to address them ho makes no allusion to 
the more popularly known points of contrast between tho schools of philosophy, 
but is entirely occupied with the differences between their views and his own 
as to the nature and attributes of tho Divine. Even to the philosophers who 

1 Of. Eccles. V. 18 ; Wind. ii. 7—9. 

2 “For there was never yet philosopher 

That could endure the toothache jmtioiitly.’* (Shakespeare.) 

® The ancient phiiosophers in tho days of the Koman Empire (tW nojyoipoi <ro(#»ol, 
Phoenioides ap. Meiiieke, Com. Fr. iv. 511; Lucian, Mun. 8; Lact. Imtt. iii. 25; 
Baci/roperitde, Jer. in Matt. xi. 10, &c.) had as a body sunk to much tlie same positioni 
as the lazy monks and heggin^^ friars of the Middle Ages (see 8en. Fp, mor. v. 
1, 2; Tac. Ann. xvi. 32; Juv. lii. 116; Hor. Sat. i. 3, 35, 133). The reproaches ad- 
dressed to them by the Roman satirists bear a close resemblance to tliose with which 
Chaucer lashed the mendicant preachers, and Ulric von Hutten scathed the degenerate 
monks. 

** Josephus evidently saw the analog between the Pharisees and the Stoics (Jos. 
AtiU. xiii. 1, § 5 ; xviii. 1, § 2 ; R. ii, 8, §§ 2—14) ; and “ Epicureans ” is ft constant name 
for heretics, &c., in the Talmud. 
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talked with him in the market-place^ the subject-matter of his conversation 
had been neither pleasure nor virtue, but Jesus and the Besurrection.* The 
only result had been to create a certain amount of curiosity — desire to hear 
a more connected statement of what he had to say. But this curiosity barely 
oniorgod beyond Ihe stage of contempt. To some he was “apparently a 
proclaimer of strange deities;*’* to others he was a mere “sparrow,” a more 
“ soed-iJecker”^ — “a picker-up of learning’s crumbs,” a victim of unoriginal 
hallucinations, a retailor of second-hand scraps. The view of the majority of 
these frivolous sciolists respecting one whose significance for the world 
transcended that of aU their schools would have coincided nearly with that of 
“ Cleon the poet from the sprinkled isles,” 
wluch our poet gives in the following words 

“ And for the rest 

• I cannot toll thy messenger aright, 

Where to deliver what ho bears of thine. 

To one called Paulas — we have hoard his fame 
Indeed, if Chriatus be not one with him — 

I know not nor am troubled much to know. 

Thou eanst not think a mere barbarian Jew, 

^ As Paulas proves to be, one circumcised, 

Hath access to a secret shut from us ? 

Thou wrongest our philosophy, O King, 

In stooping to in(|uiro of such an one. 

As if his answer could impose at all. 

Ho writeth, doth he P well, and ho may write f 
O, the Jew findeth scholars ! certain slaves, 

Who touched on this same isle, preached him and Christ; 

And (as I gathered from a bystander) 

Their doctrines could be held by no sane man.” * 

1 When Apollonius landed at the Peiraeus he is represented as finding Athens very 
crowded and intensely hot. On his way to the city he met many philosophers, some 
reading, some perorating, and some arguing, aJl of whom greeted him. naprjn W ov5eh 

«urc»\ aAXa TCKfxrtpafxtvot, itokw fin ’Airo\AiUFto¥ wvavt(rTpi(hovr6 rt ical niriroCorio yotooKTCc 

(Philostr. ViL iv. 17), 

2 Acts xvii. 18. ’ The word “virtue” occurs but once in St. Paul (Phil. iv. 8), and 
TiSov^t in the ^lassie sense only in Tit. iii. 3. The notion that tlie philosophers took 
“the Kcsurrection. ” to be a new goddess Anastasis, though adopted by Chrysostom, 
Theophylact, CKcumenius, &c., and oven in modem times by Kenan (“Plusieurs a co 
qu’il paralt, prirent Anmtnm pour un nom de d^esse, et crurent quo Jesus et Anastasis 
elaiciit quelque nouveau couple dirin quo ces r^veurs orieutaux venaient prficher,” St. 
Paul^ p. 190), seems to me alinosu' absurd. It would argue, as has been well said, either 
utter obscurity in the preaching of St, Paul, or the most incredible stupidity in his 
hearers, 

^ It is almost impossible to suppose that St. Luke is not mentally refeiring to the 
charge against Socrates, a6iK«t XtaKpariii , , . k€uvA Saifiovta tler<fjeptav (Xen. Afern, I. i.). 

* SirepfioXoyo?, a seod-^cking bird, applied as a contemptuous nickname to Athenian 
shoplifters and area sne^s (Eustath. ad Od. v. 490), and then to babblers who talked of 
things which they did not understand. It was the very opprobrium which Demosthenes 
had launched against JEsohines (Pro CfOTond^ p. 269, JUciske). Compare the terms 
gobemouche, engoulevent, &c. 

4 Browning, Men and Women, 
il* 
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With eomo hearers, however, amusement and curiosity won the day. Bo 
far as tliey could understand him ho scorned to be announcing a new religion. 
The crdwd on the level space of the Agora rendered it difficult for all to hear 
him, and as the Areopagus would both furnish a convenient area for an 
harangue, and as it was there' that the court mot which ha(^ the cognizance of 
all matters affecting the State religion, it was perhaps with some sense of 
burlesque that they led him up the rock-hewn steps— which still exist — ^to the 
level summit, and placed him on the Stone of Impudence,” from which th(^ 
defendants before the Areopagus woro wont to plead their causo.^ Then, with, 
a politeness that sounds ironical, and was, perhaps, meant by the volatile ring-, 
leaders of tho scene as a sort of parody of the judicial preliminaries, they 
began to question him as in old days thoir ancestors had tried and condemned 
Ai^xagoras, Diagoras, Protagoras, and Socrates, on similar accusations.* 
They said to him, “ May we ascertain from you what is this new doctrine 
about which you havo been talking ? You are introducing some strange toj>io 
to our hearing. Wo should like, then, to ascertain what these things might 
mean ?” And so the audience, keenly curious, but brimming over with ill- 
suppressed contempt and mirth, arranged themselves on the stone steps, and 
wherever they could best hoar what soit of noveltios could be announced by 
this strange preacher of a now faith. 

But it was in no answering mood of levity that St. Paul mot their light 
inquiries. Tho “ugly little Jew,” who was the noblest of all jfows, was, 
perhaps, standing on tho very stone whore Lad onccs stood the ugly &roek who» 
was the noblest of all Greeks, and was answering tfio very same charge. Audi 
Socrates could jest even in immediate peril of Ids life ; but St. Paul, though 
secure in tho tolerance of indiil'erenco, had all tlio solemnity of his race, and 
was little inclined to share in any jest. Ilis was one of tlioso temperaments 
which are too sad and too serious for light humour; one of those characters 
which are always and overwhelmingly in earnest. To meet badinage by 
badinage was for him a thing impossible. A modern writer is probably correct 
when ho says that in ordinary society St. Paul would certainly not have been 
regarded as an interesting companion. On the other hand, ho was too deeply 
convinced of his own position as one to wliich he had boon called by the veiy 
Voice and vision of his Saviour to be in tho least wouijded by frivolous 
innuendos or disdainful sneers. He was not overawed by the dignity of 
his judicial listeners, or by the reputation of his philosophic critics, or 
by the stem associations of tho scene in the midst of which he stood. 

« 

' Acts arviL 19, cTriAa^c/xei/oi avTov. It is quite u mistake to suppose that any violence la 
Intended. Cf. ix. 27. Pausanias {Attic, i. 28, 5) is our authority for the KiOoi " AvaiBeiag, 

2 It was the express function uf the Areopagus t-o take cognizance of the introduction 
of inCdeTo, Upd. Many writers hold that this was a judicial proceeding, and AVords worth 
that it might have been an A not Arris w; and our translators, from thoir marginal note, 
“ it was the highest court in Athens,” probably shared the view. The luirrotive, 
however, ^ves a very different impression. The Athenians were far less in earnest about 
their -religion than Anytus and I^Ieletus had been in the days of Socrate^ and if this wa« 
mew-i for a trial it could only have boon by way of conscious parody, aa 1 have suggest^ 
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Above him, to the height of one hundred foot, towered the rock of the 
Acroi)olis like the vast altar of Hellas — that Acropolis which was to tl.‘3 
Greek what Mount Sion was to the Hebrew, the splendid boss of the shield 
ringed by the conoontrio circles of Athens, Attica, Hellas, and the world d 
Beneath him was^that temple of the awful goddesses whose presence was 
specially supposed to overshadow this solemn spot, and the dread of wliose 
name had been sufficient to prevent Nero, stained as he was with the guilt of 
matricide, from setting foot .within the famous city.® But Paul was as little 
daunted by the terrors and splendour of Polytheism in the seat of its grandest 
memorials and the court of its most imposing jurisdiction, as he was by the 
fame of the intellectual philosophy by whose living representatives he was 
encompassed. He knew, and his listeners knew, that their faith in those gay 
Idolatries had vanished.* He knew, and his listeners know, that their ytaru- 
ing after the unseen was not to be satisfied either by the foreign superstitions 
which looked for their votaries in the ignorance of the gynsecenm, or by those 
holfow systems which wholly failed to give peace even to the few. He was 
standing under the blue dome of heaven/ a vaster and diviner t<3mpl6 tlian 
any which man could rear. And, therefore, it was with the deepest serious- 
ness, as weli as with the most undaunted composure, that ho addressed them : 
“Athenians! ho said, standing forth amongst them, with the earnest gazo 
and outstretched hand which was his attitude when addressing a multitude, 
“ I observe that iu every respect you are unusually religious,''® Their atten- 
tion would naturally bo won, and even a certain amount of 2 )crsonal kindliness 
towards the orator bo en]i>tod, by an exordium so courteous and so entirely in 
accordance with the favourable testimony wliich many writers had borne to 
their city as the common altar and shrine of Greece.^ “ For," he continued, 

1 Aiistid. Panathen. i, 99 ; 0. and H. i. 3S3. 

* Tho Semnae, or Euinenides. (Suet. Ner. 34.) 

® It is haul to conceive the reality of a devotion which laughed at the infamous gibes 
of Aristophanes egaiust the national religion {Lysisti\ 7oO), 

^ 'Yr.cKiOpini iButd^ovro (Pollux. viii, 118). 

* ’’AvSpf? ’AOtjyaiot, &c. It was the ordinary mode of beginning a speech, and it seems 
to bo strangely regarded by the author of Supernatural lieligionf in, 82, as a sign that 
these speeches are not genuine. 

* Acta xvii. 22, BticrLS<ittMv«ar4p<m. “Quasi 8uperskitiore8,”fVulg, ; “someway relij^ous,’’ 
Hooker ; ‘ ‘ very devout, Lordner ; * * very much disposed to the worship of divine Beings, 
Whatolev; *‘Le pius religieux des peoples,” Kenan; “ cxceeilingly scrupulous ia your 
religion,” Hmpphry. The word is used nve times by Josephus, and always in a respectful 
sense, os it is m Acts xxv. 19. Of the many unfortunate translations in this chajiter 
“ too superstitious ” (ullzu abei'glaubisch^ Luth.) is the most to bo regretted. It at onco 
alters the key-note or the speech, which is one of entire conciliatoriness. The vivlue of 
it as a model for courteous polemics — a model miite as necessai'y in these days as at any 
past jperiod— is greatly impaired in the £. V, It is possible to be “uncompromising’* 
In opinions, without being violent in language or uncharitable in temper. St. Paul, how- 
ever, would not have been likely to act contrary to the caution which struck Aiiollonius 

as necessary — crtuHftpoviare^r #cal TO wrpi traKTiaK Gcwi' efi \jeyeiv tcai rovro o5 ital dyvdtarutv 

V. ptofioX Upvrrtu (Philostr. Vit. vi, 3). 

^ oAif fUofjMt Beott icou ardfiiffjia (Xen. 2^ JRep. AtActh / Alctb, u. p. 97 ; Pausan. 

AUie. 24). rci^t ti<rt fitaroiTwt -rwy ‘EAfujiwy (Jos. c. Ap. ii. 12; Isocr. Fantg. 33; Time. iL 
38 ; AHiiui, For. ffist. v, 17 ; Pausan, xxiv. 3). When Apollonius landed at Athens 
PhuOStratus tAyA fUr 4 i| npnrtiv ivti&r) 4»tAo0VTaf voi^f 'A^vvaovr eWey, vwtfi UfAn 

fMAi^loTo (Fit. vit 2). iiiioffta wimmr turt (JuL AfisofK^on), 
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** in wandering through your city, and gazing about mo on the objects of your 
devotion/ I found among them^ an altar on which had been carved an inscrip* 
tion, THE Unknown God/’® That, then, which ye unconsciously* 

adore, that am I declaring unto you. The God who made the universe and all 
things in it, He being the natural® Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands,® nor is He in need of anyiliing^ so as to receive 
service® from human hands, seeing that He is Himself the giver to all of life 
and breath and all things; and He made of one blood® every nation of men 
to dwell on the whole face of the earth, ordaining tho immutable limits to tho 
times and extents of their habitation,^® inspiring them thereby to seek God, if 
after all they might grojje in their darkness and find Him, though, in 
reality,^® He is not far from each one of us ; for in Him we live, and move, and 
are, as some^® also of your own poets have said — 

** (We need Him all,) 

For we are e’en His offspring.” 


i Not, as in E.V., “ your devotions ” (cf. Pliilostr. Vtt. ApoUoru iv. 19, p. 156). 

® Kal, For auaOtuifMv I) reads iuaroptav, pcrspiciens, d. Tlio irruyrypavro implies per- 
manence, and perhaps anti<iuity. 

® 6 . . . Touro, A, B, I), with Origen and Jerome. Cf. Hor. Epod, v. 1. **At O 
Ueorum quicquid in caelo regit and the frequent piacular inscription, “S^ei Deo Sei 
j )e.‘ie.” The vuguo expression “ the Divine ” is common in Greek writers. 

^ ^'er. 23, aywoCrres, not ignoniiitly,” whicli w’ould have been unlike Paurs urbanity, 
but “ without knovnyvj Who He with reference to ayi'wary (cf. Pom, i. 20). The word 
evaefielTe also implies genuine piety. 

® vndpxf»iV, 

® An obvious reminiscence of the speech of Stephen (vii 48 ; of, Kurip. Fragm, ap 
Clem. Alex. Strxyni. V. ii. 7G). 

7 A proposition to which the Epicureans would heartily assent. 

8 eepaTrevcTott, “ is served,” iiot “is worshipped,” which is meaningless when applied 

to “hands.” It means by offerings at the altar, &o, (cf. 11, i. S9, tl Trore rot tirl 

r7]bi' fp€\pa). 

• aiparos is, to Say thc least, dubious, being omitted in A, B, the Coptic, and Sahidio 
versions, &c. On tlie other hand, as Meyer truly observes, aveptinov would have been a 
more iiaiui*al gloss than alparos ; and tho Jews used to say that Adam was DW bin nm, 
“the hlood of the world.” 

Job XU. 23. 

d/r}\a<f,ay, to fumble, like a blind man, or one in the dark (Arist. Fax, 691 ; Gen. 
atxvii. 21 ; Isa. lix. 10 ; cf. Pom. i. 21, x. 6--8) .* — 

“ I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 

And faintly trust tho larger hope.” — Tennyson. 

12 He moans to inij.ly that tho necessity for this groping was their own fault — was 
due to tkeir withdrawal to a distance from God, not His withdrawal from them. 

13 The poet actually quoted is Aratus of Cilicia, perhaps of Tarsus, and theJine comes 
from the beginning of his ^awopieva : — 

vavTji Aihe ic€Xpw.«Ba ndyrtt 
Tov yap Kcd y^vot iepiv. 

But he says because the same sentiment, in almost the same words, is found in 
Kleanthes, Uynin. in Jov, 6, ix trov yap y«Vov i<rp^v, and it was, not improbably, a noble 
common-place of other sacred and liturgical poems. Cf. Virg. Georg, iv. 221 — 225, 
Bentley remarlied that this chapter alone proves “that St. Paul was a great master in all 
the learning of the Greeks ” {Boyle Lectures, This is a very gpreat exaggenittioQ» 
See Excursus IIL, p. 696, seg. 
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Since, then, we are the offspring of God, we ought not to think that the Divine 
18 like gold or sUvor or brass, the graving of art and of man’s genius.”^ 

Condensed as this speech evidently is, let us pause for an instant, before 
we give its condition, to notice the consummate skill with which it was 
framed, the pregnant meanings infused into its noble and powerful sentences. 
Such skill was eminently necessary in addressing an audience which attached 
a primary importance to rhetoric, nor was it less necessary to utilise every 
moment during which ho could hope to rotain the fugitive attention of that 
versatile and superficial mob. To plunge into any statements of the peculiar 
doctrines of Christianity, or to deal in that sort of defiance which is the weapon 
of ignorant fanaticism, would have been to ensure instant failure ; and since 
his sole desire was to win his listeners by reason and love, ho aims at becoming 
as a heathen to tho heathen, as one without law to them wHhout law, and 
speaks at once with a large-hearted liberality which would have horrified 
the Jews, and a classic grace which charmed the Gentiles. In expres- 
sions markedly courteous, and with arguments exquisitely conciliatory, 
recognising their piety towards their gods, and enforcing his views % 
an appeal to their own poets, he yet manages, with tho readiest power 
of adaptation, to indicate the fundamental errors of every class of his 
listeners.* While seeming to dwell only on points of agreement, he yet 
practically rebukes in every direction their natural and intellectual self-com- 
placency.2 Tho happy Providence — others, but not St. Paul, might have said 
the happy accident'^ — which had called his attention to the inscription on tlm 
nameless altar, enabled him at once to claim them as at least partial sharers in 
the opinions which he was striving to enunciate. His Epicurean auditors be- 
lieved that the universe had resulted from a chance combination of atoms ; he 
tells them that it was their Unknown God who by His fiat had created the 
universe and all therein. They believed that there were many gods, but that 
they sat far away beside their thunder, careless of mankind ; he told them tliat 
there was but one God, Lord of heaven and earth. Around them arose a 
circle of temples as purely beautiful as hands could make them — ^yet there, 
under tho very shadow of the Propylaea and the Parthenon, and with all those 
shrines of a hundred divinities in full view with their pillared vestibules and 
their Pentello marble, he tells tho multitude that this God who was One, not 


* ** Judaea gena Detun sine aimulacro colit** (Yarro, Fr. p. 229). Hence the “Nil 
praetor nubes et caeli numen adorat ** of Juv. jdv. 97 and “Dedita sacris Incerti Judaea 
Dei ” of Luo. ii. 692 ; Tac. H. v. 6. 

2 Paul had that beautiful spirit of charity which sees the soul of wod even in thinga 
evil. Hostile aa he was to aemsh hedonism, and to hard “ apathy,’’ he may yet have 
seen that there was a good side to the philosophy both of Epicurus and Zeno, m so far 
as Epicurus taught “the happiness of a cultivated and self -contented mind,” and Zeno 
contributed to diffuse a lofty morality. “ Encore que les pMloaophes soient les pro- 
teoteiurs de I’erreur toutefois ils ont frapp6 ^ la porte de la v6rit§. (VeritatLs forea 

S uloant. Tert.) S’ils ne sont pas entr^s dans son sanotuaire, s’ils n’ont pas eu le bonheur 
e la voir et de I’adorer dans son temple, Us se sont quelquefoia pr^ont^s it scs portiquea» 
et lul ont rendq de loin quelque hommage ” 0os8ue^ Panig. de Ste. CcUhSrim). 

* The word does not occur in the N,T, 
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many, dwelt not in tlieir toil-wrought temples,^ but in tlio eternal temple of 
His o\Tn creation.— But while he thus denies the Polytheism of the multitude, 
liis words tell with equal force against the Pantheism ojj the Stoic, and the 
practical Atheism of the Epicurean. While ho thus de-consecrated, as it 
were, the countless temples, the Stoics would go thoroughly with him ; * when 
ho said that God noedeth not our ritualisms, the Epicurean would almost 
recognise the language of his own school ; ^ but, on the other hand, ho laid the 
axe at ill e root of their most clierished convictions when he added that Matter 
was no etonial entity, and God no impersonal abstraction, and Providence no 
more stream of tendency without us, which, like a flow of atoms, makes for 
this or that ; but that He was at once the Creator and the Preserver, the living 
and loving Lord of the material universe, and of all His children in tlio 
great family of man, and of all the nations, alike J cw and Gentile, alike G.rook . 
and barbarian, whi(h had received from His decrees the limits of their *ondui< 
ance and of their domains. In this one pregnant sentence lie also showed the 
falsity of all autochthonous pretensions, and national self-glorifications, at the 
expense of others, as well as of all ancient notions about the local limitations 
of special deities. The afiiicfod Jew at whom they wore scofiing belonged to 
a race as dear to Him as tho beautiful Greek ; and the barbarian Wfjs equally 
His care, as from His thi’one Ho beliolds all the dwellers upon earth. And 
when ho told them that God had given them the power to find Him, and that 
they had but dimly groped after Him in th^ darknr^ss — and when he clenched 
by tho well-known hemistich of Aratus and Cleanthes (perhaps familiar to 
them at their solemn festivals) the truth that we are near and dear to Him, 
the people of His pasture and the sheep of His hand, they would be prei>ared 
for the conclusion that all these cunning effigies — at which ho pointed as ho 
spolvo — all these carved and molten and fictile images, wore not and could not 
ho semblances of Him, and ought not to be worshipped* were they even as 
venerable as the heaven-fallen image** — ^the AtoTrer^j — of their 

patron-goddess, or glorious as the chrysolepliantine statue on which Pludias 
had expended his best genius and Athens her richest gifts. 

Thus far, then, with a considoratonoss which avoided all offence, and a 
power of reasoning and eloquence to which they could not be insensible, bo 
had demonstrated the errors of his listeners mainly by contrasting them with 
the counter-truths which it was his mission to announce.^ But lest tho mere 

^ 2 Chron. vi. S2, 83. jrot« 5* &.v oTkck TtKTovuv vkcurO^U viro Afjmaf irfpi^cU<M 

iTTVYals ; (Eur. ap. Clem. Alex. Strom. V. xi 76). 

^ Seneca, ap. Lact. Instt. vi. 25, and Fp. Mor. xxxi. 11, 

»,** Omnia enim per eo Divom natiira necesae eat 
Inanortali aevo sumnift cuiu pace fruatur . . . 

Ipsa mis poUens opibuSf nihil indiga nostri." — ^Lucr, tt. <J6d. 

Cf. Sen. Ep. 95, 47. St. Paul, however, more probably derive the eentiment, !f 
any source, from 2 Macc. xiv. 35, or from Ps. 1. 11, 12; Job xli, 11. » 

^ See for tho l*agan view Oic. de Nat. Deor. i. 18. 

* The Epicurean notion of happiness as the result of coarser atoms was as marterial as 
Paley’s, who considers it to be “ a certain state of the nervous system in that pturt of the 
system in wliicli we feel joy and grief . . . which may be the upper region of the stomadi 
or the fine net work lining the whole region of the praecordia ^ {Mor^ Pkiht* ch. vi.). 
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demonstrati ou of error should end only in indiiference or despair, he desired 
to teach the Stoic to substitute sympathy for apathy, and humility for pride, 
and the confession of a weakness that relied on God for the assertion of a 
solf-dopondonco which denied all need of Him ; and to lead the Epicurean to 
prefer a spiritual peace to a sensual pleasure, and a living Saviour to distant 
and indilforeiit gods. He proceeded, therefore, to tell them that during long 
centuries of their history God had ovoidookod or condoned^ this ignorance, 
hut that now the kingdom of lujaven had come to iliem — now Ho called them 
to repentance — now the day of judgment was proclaimed, a day in which the 
world should be judged in righteousness by One whom God had thereto 
api)ointed, oven by that J esus to whose work God had set His seal by raising 
Him from the dead — — 

That was enough. A burst of coarse derision intcmip^cd his words." 
Thft Greeks, the philosophers themselves, could listen unth pleasure, even with 
Something of coiivictioiy, while he demonstrated the nullity of those gods of 
tho Acropolis, at which even their fathers, fom* centuries earlk'r, luid not been 
afraid to jeer. But now that he had got to a point at which ho mixed up 
mere Jewish matters and miracles with liis predication — now that ho began to 
ttill them of tliat Cross which was to them foolishness, and of that Resurrection 
from th^ dead wliich was inconceivably alien to their habits of belief — ail 
interest was for them at an cud. It was as when a lunatic suddenly introduces 
a wild delusion into thejmidat of otherwise saiio and sensible remarks. The 
“sti’ango gods’* whom they fancied that he was preaching became too 
fantastic even to justify any further inquiry. Tlioy did not deign to waste on 
. such a topic tho leisure which was important for less extraordinary gossip.® 
Tliey wore not nearly serious enough in their own belief, nor did they consider 
this feeble wanderer a suflicioutiy important pei'son to make them care to 
enforce against St. Paul that decree of the Areopagus wliich liad brouglit 
Socrates to tho hemlock draught in the prison almost in sight of tliora ; but 
they mstantly offered to tho great missionary a contemptuous toleration more 
fatiil to progress tliau any antagonism. As they began to stream aw'ay, some 
broke into open mockery, while others, with polite irony, feeling that such a 


1 Ver, 30, vinfutuv. “'Winked at” is a somewhat unhappy colloquialism of the E. "V. 
(cf. Rom. 1. *H). It also occurs in Ecclus. xxx. 11. “Times of ignorance” is a half- 
technical term, like the ArtxhicjdhUuji/a for the time before Mahomet. 

2 Acts xvii. 32. “ Tho momert they heard the words ‘ rosunection of the death’ some 
began to jeer.” ’ExAw'a^ov, which occurs here only in tho N.T,, is a very strong word. 
It means the exjiression of contempt by the lips, as fj.vKrnai^u> by the nostrils. It is used 
by Aquila in Frov. xiv, 9, for “Foc^ mai:e a mock at sin,’* Not that the ancients found 
anything ludicrous in the notion of the resurrection of the sotd ; it was the resurrection 
of the body which seemed so childish to them. See Plin. AT. JT. vii. 55; Lucian, DcMort^ 
PcTixgr, 13. Tho heathen Caecilius in Minucius Felix (Oct* H. S4) says, “ Oraculia fabulas 
ndstruunt. Renasci se fcxunt^st mortem et cineree et faviUas^ et rmdo qud jiducid mm- 
d^is invicera credunt.” See Orig, c. Cde. v. 14; Arnob. ii. 13; Athonag, DeBmtrr, 
iii. 4; Tert. Ve Cam, ChrisUf 16 ; «o. 

® There is a sort of happy play of words in the evuoipow of Acts xvii. 21. It Is not a 
classical word, but implies that they were too busy to spare time from tho important 
occupation of gossiping. 
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speaker deserved at least a show of urbanity, said to him, “ Enough for one 
day, Perhaps some other time we will listen to you again about Him/* But 
even it they were in earnest, the convenient season for their curiosity recurred 
no more to them than it did afterwards to Felix.' On that hill of Ares, 
before that throng, Paul spoke no more. He wont from the midst of them, 
sorry, it may be, for their jeers, seeing through their spiritual incApacity, but 
conscious that in that city his public work, at least, was over. He could brave 
opposition ; he was discouiAged by indilforcnco. One dignified adherent, indeed, 
ho found — ^but one only^ — iu Dionysius the Areopagito;^ and one more in a 
woman — possibly a Jewess — whose very name is uncertain but at Athens ho 
founded no church, to Athens he wrote no epistle, and in Athens, often as he 
passed its neighbourhood, ho never sot foot again. St. Luke has no pompous 
falsehoods to tell us. St. Paul was despised and ridiculed, and he does not for a 
moment attempt to represent it otherwise; St. Paul’s speech, so far as any iui- 
mediate elEects were concerned, was an all but total failure, and St. Luke does not 
conceal its ineffectiveness.^ Ho shows us that the Apostlo was exposed to the 
ridicule of indifferentism, no less than to the persecutions of exasperated bigotry. 

And yet his visit was not in vain. It had boon to him a very sad ono. 
Even when Timotlions had como to cheer his depression and brighten his 
solitude, he felt so deep a yearning for his true and tried converts at 
Thessalonica, that, since they wore still obliged to face the storm of persecu- 
tion, be had sacrificed his own feelings, and sort him back to support and 
comfort that struggling Church.® He left Athens as ho had lived in it, a 
despised and lonely man. And yet, as I have said, his visit was not in vain. 
Many a deep thought in the Epistle to the Homans may have risen from the 
Apostle’s reflections over the apparent failure at Athens. The wave is flung 
back, and streams away in broken foam, but the tide advances with irresistible 
majesty and might. Little did those philosophers, in their self-satisfied 
superiority, suppose that the trivial incidout in which they had condescended 
to take part was for them the beginning of the ond,^ Xerxes and his Persians 

' Acts xxiv. 25. 

2 “ Le pedagogue est le moins convertissable des hommes ” (lienan, p. 199). ** O’est qu’il 
faut plus d’un miracle pour con vertir k nminilit^ do la croix un sage Ai siecle ” (Quesnel). 

3 Christian tradition makes him a bishop and martyr (Euseb. JI.E. iit 4 ; iv. 23 ; 
Niceph. iii. 11), and he is gradually developed into St. Denys of Francft. The books 
attributed to him, On the Heavenly Hief’archy, On the Divine HameSf &c., are not earlier 
than the fifth century. 

* AafioAti, ‘‘heifer,*’ would be a name analogous to Dorcas, &c. ; Damaris oocun 
nowhore else, and is ijrobably a mere difference of pronunciation. It can have nothing 
to do with Safiapf and has led to the conjecture that she was a Syrian metio. Absolutely 
nothing is known about her. 

‘ Yet we are constantly asked to believe, by tbe very acute and impartial criticism of 
sceptics, that St. Luke is ^ven to inventing the names of illustrious converts to do credit 
to St. Paul. If any one will compare PhUostratus’s Life of ApoUoni/us with the Acts 
of the Ai>ostles he will soon learn to appreciate the difference between the cloudy romanoe 
of a panegyrist and the plain narrative of a truthful biographer. 

• As may be inferred from 1 Thess. iii. 2. Did Silas also join him at Athens, and was he 

also sent back (to Beroea) ? The is in favour of the supposition, the fwJwjt is against it. 

7 Kenan alludes to the Edict of Justinian suppressing the Athenian ohair of Pldlosophy 
474 years after. 
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had encamped on the Areopagus, and devoted to the flames the temples on the 
Acropolis on tlie very grounds urged by St. Paul, “ that the gods could not be 
shut within walls, and tliat tho whole universe was their home and temple.” ^ 
Yet tho sword and of Xerxes, and all tho millions of his vast host, have 
been utterly impotent in their effects, if wo compare them to the results which 
followed from tlio apparent failure of this poor and insulted tent-maker. 
Of all who visit Athens, myriads connect it with tlie name of Paul who 
never so much as remember that, since the <^poch of its glory, it has boon 
trodden by tho feet of poets and conquerors and kings. Tliey think not of 
Cicero, or Yirgil, or Germaniens, but of tho wandering tent-maker. In 
all his scouiing defeats Liy tho hidden germ of certain victory. Ho founded 
no church at Athens, but there — it may bo under the fostering charge of tlio 
converted Areopagito — a church grow up. In tlie next century it funiished 
to the cause of Christianity its martyr bishops and its olo(picnt ax)ologists.‘^ 
In tho tliird century it flourished in x)e.‘ico and purity. In tho fourth century 
it was rejjresonted at Nicaea, and the noble rhetoric of tho two great Christiaii 
friends St. Basil and St. Gregory of Hazianzus was trained in its Christian 
schools. Nor were many centuries to elapse ere, unable to confront ibo 
pierced bands which held a wooden Cross, its myriads of deities luul fled into 
the dunness of outworn creeds, and its tutelary goddess, in sjuto of tlie 
flashing eyes which Homer had coinincmorated, and the iniglity si)ear wliicdi 
had boon moulded out of tho troi>hio8 of Marathon, resigned her maiden 
chamber to tho honour of ^hat meek Galilamn maiden who had lived under 
the roof of tho carpenter of Nazareth — tho virgin mother of tho Lord,* 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

ST. PAUL AT COEINTH. 

Men, women, rich and poor, in the cool hours 
Slmfflod their feet along the pavement white, 

Companioned or alone ; while many a light 
> Flaretl here and there from wealthy festivals, 

And threw their moving shadows on the walls. 

Or found them clustered in the corniced shade 
Of some arched temi)lo-door or dusky colonnade.” 

Keats, Lamut, 

'*Ecclcsia DH in CorirUho : laetum et ingens paradoxon.” 

> Bengel, in 1 Cor, i, 2. 

Unnoticed as he had entered it — nay, even more unnoticed, for ho was now 
alone — Paul left Athens. So little had this visit impressed him, that he 
only once alludes to it, and though from tho Acrocorinthus he might often 

^ Oio. Legg, U. 10. 

* PubUus, A.D. 179 ; Quadratos, Buseb. JET, JE. iv. 23 ; Aristides, A.D. 126 ; Athoua- 
goras, circ. A.I). 177. 

® It was probably in tbo sixth centuiy, when Juatinian closed the schools of philO' 
Sophy, that the Parthenon was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and the Theseum to St. 
George of Cappadocia. 
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have behold its famed Acropolis, ho never felt the smallest indinatioii to enter 
it, again. This was his only recorded experience of intercourse with the 
Gentile Pliarisaism of a pompous pliilosopliy. There was more hope of raging 
J cws, more ho])o of ignorant barbarians, mom hope of degAided slaves, than of 
those who had become fools because in their own conceit they were exceptionally 
wise ; who wore alienated by a spiritual ignorance bom of moral blindness ; 
who, because conscience had lost its power over them, had become vain in their 
imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened. 

Ho sailed to Corinth, the then cajiital of Southern Greece, which formed 
the Roman province of Achaia. The poverty of his condition, the desire to 
waste no time, the pfi*catness of his own infirmities, render it nearly certain 
that ho did not make his way over those forty miles of road which separate 
Athens from Corinth, and which would have led him through Elousis and 
Mcgara, but that ho sailed direct, in about five liours, across ibo Saronic *bay, 
and dropped anchor under the low green liills and pine- woods of Conchrese. 
Thence ho made his way on foot along the valley of Hexamili, a distance of 
some eight miles, to the city nestling under the huge mass of its rocky citadel. 
Under the shadow of that Acrocorinthus, which darkened alternately its double 
seas,^ it was destined tliat St. Paul should spend nearly two busy y^s of hie 
eventful life. 

It was not the ancient Corinth — tho Corinth of Periander, or of Thucydides, 
or of Timoleon — that ho was now entering, but Qolouia Julia, or Laus Juli 
Corinthus, whicli had risen out of tho desolate ruins of the older city. Wben 
the Hegemony had passed from Sparta and Athens, Corinth occupied their 
place, and as tho leader of tho Achman league she was regarded as the light 
and glory of Greece. Flamininus, when the battle of Oyuoscoplialae had 
destroyed the hopes of Philip, proclaimed at Corinth the independence of 
Hellas.^ But when tho city was taken by L. Mummius, B.O. 146, its inhabi- 
tants had boon massacred, its treasures carried off to adorn tho triumph of the 
conqueror, and the city itself devastated and destroyed. For a hundred years 
it lay in total ruin, and then Julius Cmsar, keenly alive to the beauty and 
importance of its position, and desiring to call attention toi the goddess for 
whoso worship it had been famous, and whose descendant he professed to be, 
rebuilt it from its foundations, and peopled it with a colony of veterans and 
freeclmon.3 

It sprang almost instantly into fame and wealth. Standing ou the bridge 
of the double sea, its two harbours — ^Lechmum on the Corintlxian and Oonchi'cao 
)n the Saronic Gulf — instantly attracted tho commerce of the east and west. 
The Diolkos, or land-channel, over which ships could be dragged across tho 
Isthmus, was in constant use, because it saved voyagers from tbo circum- 
navigation of tlie dreaded promontory of Maloa.^ Jews with a keen eye to 

1 Stat. vu. 106. » b.O. 196. 

* B.O. 44. Pausan. u. 1, 8 ; Plut. Cctes, 57 ; Strabo, viii. 6. 

* Capo Matapan. The Greeks had a proverb, MoAeas irtptirK^tav iinXd.0ov rStv 

iro might say, ‘^Before sailing round Malca, make your will” (^trab. viii. p, 868), 
*'Fonmdatiim Maleae caput” (Stat. Theb, ii. 38), 
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the profits of merclmndise, Greeks attracted by the reputation of the site and 
the glory of the great Isthmian games, flocked to the protection of the Koman 
colony. ITio classic antiquities found amid the debris of the conflagration, and 
the successful imitations to which they led, were among the earliest branches 
of the trade of the town. Splendid buildings, enriched with ancient pillars of 
marble and porphyry, and adorned with gold and silver, soon began to rise 
side by side with the wretched huts of wood and straw which sheltered the 
mass of the poorer population.* Commerce became more and more active. 
Objects of luxury soon found tboir way to the mai-ts, which were visited by 
every nation of tbo civilised world — ^Arabian balsam, Egyptian papyins, 
Phoonieian dates, Libyan ivory, Babylonian carpets, Cilicia a goais'-hair, Lycao- 
nian wool, Pbiygian slaves. \Vith riches came superficial refinement and 
literary tastes. The life of tlio wealthier inhabitants was marked by self- 
indhlgenco and intellectual restlessness, and the mjiss of tlio people, even down 
to the slaves, were more or less affected by the prevailing tendency. Corinth 
was tho Yaiiity Fair of the Roman Empire, at once the London and the Paris 
of the first century after Christ. 

It was into the midst of this mongrel and heterogeneoas population of 
Greek adventurers and Roman bourgeois, ^vit)l a tainting infusion of Phoeni- 
cians — this mass of Jews, ex-soldiers, philosophers, merchants, sailors, 
freedmen,^ slaves, tradespeople, hnckstovs, and agents of every form of vice — 
a colony ** without aristQ.^,racy, without traditions, witliout well-established 
citizens ” — that the toil-worn Jewish wanderer made his way. Ho entered it 
as ho had entered Athens— a stricken and lonely worker ; but here he was 
lost even more ontii’oly in tho low and careless crowd. Yot this was the city 
from which and to whose inhabitants ho was to write those memorable letters 
which wore to influence the latest history of the world. How little we under- 
stand what is going on around us ! How Httlo did the wealthy magnates of 
^orinth suspect tLat the main historic significance of tlieir city during this 
epoch would bo centred in the disputes conducted in a potty synagogue, and 
tho thoughts written in a tont-makePs cell by that bent and weary Jew, so 
solitary and so wi’otchod, so stained with tho dust of travel, so worn with tho 
attacks of sickness and persecution I How true it is that the living world 
often knows nothing of its greatest men I 

For when we turn to tho Epistles to the Thessalonians and Corinthians, 
and trace tbo emotions which during this period agitated the mind of the 
Apostle, we find him still suffering from weakness ^ and anxiety, from outward 
opposition and inward agonies. He reminds the TliossalonLans that he bad 
prepared them for his tribulations and their own, and speaks toncliingly of the 
comfort which he had roceivod from the nows of their faith in the midst of hhl 
afflictions.^ Had he possessed the modem temperament he might often have 
boon helped to peace and calm as he climbed the steep Acrocorinthus and gazed 

* 1 Cor. iiL 12 ; Hausrath, p. 817. 

® *Eiro/Kt>v« Tov a7re\ev0«pwcoO y^vovt fr\«£trTovt (Strah. viii. 0)* 

* Probably another attack of his malady (1 Cor. ii. 3), * 1 Thess. fli. 4, 7* 
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from its lofty summit on tho two seas studded with tho white sails of many 
lands, or watched the glow of sunset bathing in its soft lustre the widespread 
pageant of islands and mountains, and gi'oves of cypress and pine. But all 
his inf.erost lay in those crowded streets whore his Lord ha<f much people, and 
in the varied human surround iiigs of his daily life. How deeply he was 
impressed by these may bo soon in the Corinthian Epistles. His illustrations 
are there chieily drawn from Gentile customs — tho wild-beast fights,^ which 
Athens would never admit while she had an Altar to Pity ; tho lovely stadium, 
in whicli ho had looked with symjjathy on the grace and strength and swiftness 
of many a youthful athlete ; tho race ^ and the boxing-matches,® the insulting 
vanity of Roman triiimpli,'* the long hair of effeminate dandies,® tho tribunal 
of the Proconsul,^ the si lows of tho theatre,^ tho fading garland of Isthmian pine.® 

But there was one characteristic of heathen life which would com© home 
to him at Coriulli witli ovorwliolming force, and fill his pure soul with infinite 
X^ain. It was tlio gross immorality of a city conspicuous for its depravity 
even amid tho dcx)raved cities of a dying heathenism.® Its very name had 
become a synonym for reckless debauchery. This abysmal profligacy of 
Corinth was duo partly to tho influx of sailors, who made it a trysting-place 
for the vices of every land, and x^artly to the vast numerical superiority of the 
slaves, of which, two centuries later, the city was said to contain many myriads. 
And so far from acting as a check upon tliis headlong immorality, religion 
had there taken mider its immediate protection the very x)ollutions which it 
was its highest function to suppress. A thousaiffi Hierodouloi wore conse- 
crated to tho service of Impurity in the infamous Temple of Aphrodite 
Pandomos. The Lais of old days, whoso tomb at Corinth had been marked 
by a sphinx with a human head between ber claws, bad many shameless and 
rapacious representatives. East and west mingled tboir dr^s of foulness in 
tho new Gomorrah of classic culturo,^i and the orgies of the Papbian goddess 
wore as notorious as those of Isis or of Asherah. It was from this city and 
amid its abandoned proletariate that the Apostle dictated his frightful sketch 
of Paganism.^® It was to the converts of this city that he addressed most 
frequently, and with most solemn warning and burning indication, bis stem 
prohibitions of sensual crime.^® It was to converts drawn from the reekiug 

* 1 Cor. XV. 32 ; Lucian, DeinonaXt 67 ; Philostr. ApoUon, iv, 22. 

2 1 Cor. ix. 24. 

» Id. ver. 27. ® 1 Cor. xi. 14. I 1 Oor. iv. 9. 

< 2 Cor. ii. 14—16. « 2 Cor. v. 10. 8 1 Oor. ix. 26. 

® Hesych, s. v, Kop«^ia^«<r0ai, Wetstein (the great source of classical quotations 
In illvistration of the New Testament, whose stores have been freely rifled by later 
authors) and others refer to Ar. Plut* 149 ; Hor. Epp. I. xvit 36 ; Athen. vii, 13 ; xiii. 
21, 32, 54 ; Strabo, viii. 6, 20—21 ; xii, 3, 3C ; Cic. De Bep, ii. 4 ; and Aristid. Or. III., 
p. 39, &c. 

On the numbers of slaves in ancient days, see Athonieus v<. p. 275 (ed, Oasaubon). 

Juv, viii. 112 ; Hor. Ep. I. xvii. 36; Strdbo, viii. 6: Athen. xiii. p. 673, ed. Oasaub^ 
A reference to the immorality of the city may still be heard in the uise of the wo*d 
“ Corinthians ” for profligate idlers, 

12 Rom. i. 21—32. 

1® 1 Oor, T. 1; Vi. 9-20; x. 7, 8; 2 Oor. ▼!. 14; vil t 
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haimta of its slaves and artisans iliat lie writes that they too had once been 
sunk in the lowest depths of sin and shaine.^ It is of this city that we hoar the 
sorrowful admission that in the world of heathendom a pure life and an honest 
life was a thing well-nigh unknown.* AH sins are bound together by subtle 
links of affinity. Impurity was by no means the only vice for which Corinth 
was notorious. It was a city of drunkards ; ^ it was a city of extortioners and 
cheats. But the worse the city, the deeper was the need for his labours, and 
the greater was the probability that many in it would bo yearning for delivery 
from tho bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the cliildren of God. 

In such a place it was more than ever necessary that St. Paul should not 
only set an example absolutely blameless, but that ho should even abstain from 
things which wore perfectly admissible, if they should furnish a liandle to the 
enemies of Christ. And therefore, lest those covetous shopkeepers and traders 
should bo able to charge him with seeking his own gain, ho determined to 
accept notliing at their hands. There seemed to be a fair chance that ho 
would be able to earn his bread by tent-making in a port so universally fre- 
quented. In this respect he was unusually fortunate. lie found a Jew of 
Pontus, named Aquila,** who worked at tliis trade with his wife Priscilla. 
As nothing is said either of their ba2)tism or their conversion, it is probable 
that they were already Christians, and Paul formed with them a lifelong 
^riendshij), to which ho owed many happy hours. Tliis excellent couple were 
at present living in Corinth in ccusequcnce of tho decree of Claudius, expelling 
all Jews from Bomo.^ Tyi*aniious as tho measure was, it soon became a dead 
letter, and probably caused but little inconvenience to those exiles, because 


' 1 Cor. vi. 0 — 11 ; 2 Cor, xii. 21. ^ 1 Cor. v. 9, 10. 

3 Corintbians were usually introduced drunk on the stage (-Dliaii. F. //. iii. 15; Athen. 
X. 438, iv. 137 ; 1 Cor. xi. 21 ; Huusrath, p. 323). 

■* The Aquila, a Jew of Pontus, 'who translated the Old Testaineiib into Greek more liter- 
ally whan the LXX., lived more than half a century later, and may conceivably liave been 
a grandson of this Aquila, Pontius Aquila was a noble Koman name (Cic. ad Fam.. x. 33; 
Suet. JuL 78 ) ; but that Aquila may have been a freednmn of tliat house, and that Luke 
has iTuuie a mistake in connecting him with Pontus, is without the shadow of xuohabUity 
(cf. Acts ii. 9; 1 Pet. i. 1). ilis real name mat/ have been Onkvlos (Deutsch, Lit. 
p. 33G), Hebraised from *Aicv\av, or may have been ves, Latinised into Aquila ; but these 
are mere valueless conjectures. He was a tent-maker, married to an active and kindly 
wife, who lived sJbietimes at Rome, sometimes at Corinth, and sornctinics at Ephesus 
(Acts xviii. 26 ; 1 Cor, xvi. 19 ; Kom, xvi. 3 ; 2 Tim. iv. 19) ; and they were much 
beloved by St. Paul, and rendered extraordinary services to tlie cause of Christianity. 
Pi'iscilla was probably tho more energetic of the two, or she would not be mentioned 
first yi Acta xviii. 18, 26; Horn. xvi. 3; 2 Tim. iv. 19. (Ewald, 'vd., p. 489; Piumptre, 
Libl. Studies^ p. 417.) 

* In A.D. 52 tho relations of Uudiua to Homo began to be extremely unsettled (Tac. 
Ann. xii. 54), and just as th« Gauls and Celts wore exiKjUed from Rome {A.D. 9) on 
receipt of the ne-ws about the loss of Varus and hia legions, so the Jews were now 
ordered to quit Rome, Suetonius says, “Judaeos impulsoro Chresto asaidue tumul- 
tiiantes Kom4 expulit ” {Claud, 25). Whether Chrestos was some unknown ringleader 
of tumult among the immense Jewish population of Rome— so immense, that from thek 
Ghetto across the Tiber no less than 8,000 had petitioned against the succession of 
Axohelaus (Jos. Antt. xvii. 11, § 1} — or an i^orant misreading of the name of Chiist, 
cannot be ascertained. We know that OJ^tianity was very early introd\iced into 
Rome (Rom* xvi, 7 ; Acts xxviii. 14), and we know that wherever it was introduced, 
Jewish tomults followed (Acts xvii. 13; xiv. 19; xiii 50), and that the Romani never 
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the ua-ture of their trade seems to have made it desirable for them to move 
from place to place. At Corinth, as subsequently at Ephesus, Paul worked 
in th^ femploy, and shared in their profits. These profits, unhappily, were 
scanty. It was a time of general pressure, and though the Apostle toiled 
night and day, all his exertions were unable to keep the toH from the door.' 
He knew what it was to suffer, even from the pangs of hunger, but not even 
when he was thus starving would he accept assistance from his Achaian con- 
verts. He had come to an absolute determination that, while willing to receive 
necessary aid from churches which loved him, and which he loved, he would 
forego at Corinth the support which he considered to bo tlie plain right of an 
Apostle, lest any should say that ho too, like the mass of trafiickors around 
him, did but seek his own gain.^ Contentedly, therefore — nay, even gladly, did 
ho become a fellow- labourer with the worthy pair who wore both compatriots 
and brethren; and oven when he was working hardest, he could still bo giving 
instruction to all who sought him. But now, as ever, the rest of the Sabhatli 
fumisbed him with his chief opportunity. On that day ho was always to bo 
found in the Jewish eynagogno, and his weekly discourses i)roduced a deep 
impression both on Jews and Greeks. 

But when the period of his eohtude was ended by the arrival of Silas from 
Beroea, and Timotlieus from Tliessalonica, he was enabled to employ a yet 
more intense activity. Not only did lie find their presence a support, but they 
also cheered him by favourable intelligence, and brought him a contribution 
from the Philippians,^ wliicli alleviated bis most i)ressiiig needs. Accordingly, 
their anival was followed by a fresh outburst of i^^issionary zeal, and be boro 
witness with a yet more impassioned earnestness to his Master’s canse.^ At 
this period his preaching was mainly addressed to the Jews, and the one object 
of it was to prove from Scripture the Mossiahship of Jesus.* But with them 

took tho trouble to draw any distinction between Jews and Chiistiang. It is, tLorefore, 
quite possible that these incessant riots may have arisen in disj^utes about the hlessiah. 
I)ion Cassius, indeed, corrects Suetonius, and says that the Jews were so nuineroirs that 
they could not le expelled without danger, and that Claudius therefore contoiitecl luinsolf 
with closing their synagogues (Dion, lx. 6), Perhai)s the decree was paifsed, but never 
really enforced; and Aquila may have been one of the Jews who obeyed it without difficulty 
for the reasons suggested in the text. Nay, more, ho may have been selected for special 
banishment as a ringleader in the agitation, if, as some sui^pose, h^’^ and his wife were 
the founders of Christianity at Rome. In any case its operation was brief, for shortly 
afterwards we again hnd the Jews in vast numbers at Rome (Rom. xvl S; Acts xxviii. 
17). It is not at all inqwssiblo that the edict may have been identical with, or a part 
of, that De Mathcmaticls Italid pdlciidia which Tacitus mentions as alrox ct briium. 
Certainly tliat decree was passed at this very period (Tac. Ami, xii. T*!?), and many of 
the Jews, addicted as they were to all kinds of iniquities (Jos. AntL i. 1), may eutily 
have been classed with the Mathematici. (See Lewin, Sua'i, 1774. 5.) 

1 2 Cor. xi. 9; 1 Cor. iv. 11, 12 ; ix. 4. 

2 See Acts xx. 34 ; 1 Cor. ix. 12 ; 2 Cor. vii. 2 ; 1 Tlio&s. ii. 9 : 2 Thess. iii. 8, 

3 Phil iv. 15 ; 2 Cor, xi. 9. 

♦ Tlie undoubted reading of Acts xviii. 5 is wvdxtro ry ** was being constrained 
W the word” (n, A, B, D, B, G), not rm irvevixari, as in E. V., “was pressed in 
Cf. for the word frvveCx^To, Luke xii 50; 2 Cor. v. 14. De Vrette, &c., make it mean 
“was engrossed ” (Vulg., instdbat verho)^ but less correctly, * Sensus est, majore veke- 
mentid f uisse impuLsum ut libere palamque de Christo dissereret ” (Calvin). 

6 1 Cor, XT, dk 
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lie made no further progress. Orispus,indood, the governor of the synagogue, 
had been eonvortod with all his house ; aud—perhaps during the absence of 
his compaiiions — ^Paul abandoned his usual rule by baptising him with his 
own hands.^ But, as a body, the Jews met him with an opposition which at 
* last found expression in the sort of language of which the Talmud furnishes 
some terrible specimens.* No further object could bo served by endeavouring 
to convince thorn, and at last he shook ofi the dust of his garments, and calling 
them to witness that he was innocent of their blood,* he announced that from 
that day forth he should preach only to the Gentiles. 

Already he had converted some Gentiles of humble and probably of slavish 
origin, the first among these being the household of SiepLanas.* With Crispus 
and these faithful converts, he migrated from the synagogue to a room close by, 
which was placed at his disposal by a proselyte of the name of Justus.^ In 
this room ho continued to preach for many months. The entire numbora of 
the Corinthian converts were probably small — to bo counted rather by scores 
thamby hundreds. This is certain, because otlierwise they could not have met 
in a single room in the small houses of the ancients, nor could tlioy have been 
all present at common meals. The minute rogulatious about nuirried women, 
widows, and virgins scorn to show that the female cli'iiicnt of tlio little cou- 
.gr^ation was largo in proportion to the men, and it was even necessary to 
laydown the rule that women v/cro not to teach or prcacli anjong tliom, though 
Priscilla ab.d PhoBbe had been conspicuous for their services.^ And yet, small 
as was the congregation, low as was the position of most of tlum, vilo as had 
been the autocedeiits of some, the method and the topics of tlio Apostle’s preach- 
^ ing had boon adopted •^tft much anxiety. He was by no means at homo 
among those eager, intellectual, disputations, rlu'ioric-lovhig, GO])liisticated 
Greeks. They liacl none of the frank simplicity of liis ThcssalojiiaiiH, none 
of the tender sympathy of his Pliilippians, none of tlio emotional suscep- 
tibility of his Galatian converts. Tlicy were more like tho scoffing and self- 
satisfied Atheuians. At Athens he had adopted a poetic and finislicd style, 
and it had almost wholly failed to make any deep iuiprersion. At Oorinth, 
accordingly, he adopted a wholly dilf«;rent in(?tliod. Ill and timid, and so 
nervous tliat he sometimes trembled while addressing them^ — coiisc’u.us that 
his bodily presen^ was moan in tho judgment of these connoisscurb in beauty, 


» ICor. 1. 14. 

* Act.^ xvili. O, avriToffffofi^vtav , • ; Kal pXa<r(f>T).uovW«y. gee “ Life of Cln'ist,” il. 452. 

® Ezek. xxxiii. 4. 

♦ 1 Cor. xvi. 15, “the lirstfru^ja of Achaia” (in liom. x\i. 5 thv*. true rr:uh::;j is “of 

Asia''), Fort inatus and Achaktia were prohahly ida\os or ns were “e'l.kvo'a 

.♦ household ” ; Tertixis- who had tho hi^h honour of boiUi; the amaiiueiiKis of the Ei)istiu 
to the Homans— and Ouurtua were probably descendants of the Ronian veterans who were 
tho first colonists, ana may have been younger brothci*s of Secundus. Lucius, J^iison, 
and Jdosipater were Jews (Rom. xvi 21). 

® There is no sufficient ground for calling him Titiua .Tustiis on tlie strength of E and 
one or two versions ; it seefhs to be simply due to the hoinoeoteleuton in hvoftatu Ther® 
is still less ground for identifying him with Titus. 

• Kom. xvi 2. ^ 1 Cor. ii 
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and his speech contemptible in the estimation of these judges of eloquence'— 
thinling, too, that he had little in the way of earthly endowment, unless it 
were in his infirmities,^ he yet deliberately decided not to avoid, as he had 
done at Athens, the topic of the Cross.^ From Corinth he could see the snowy 
summits of Parnassus and Helicon ; but ho determined never again to adorn 
his teaching with poetic quotations or persuasive words of human wisdom,^ 
but to trust solely to the simple and unadorned grandeur of his message, and 
to the outpouring of the Spirit by which he was sure that it would be accom- 
panied. There was, indeed, a wisdom in his words, but it was not the wisdom 
of this world, nor the kind of wisdom after which the Greeks sought. It was 
a spiritual wisdom of wliich he could merely reveal to them the elements — not 
strong meat for the perfect, but milk as for babes in Christ. He aimed at 
nothing but the clear, simple enimeiation of the doctrine of Christ crucified.* 
But what was lacking in formal syllogism or powerful declamation was more 
than supplied by power from on high. Paul had determined that, if converts 
were won, they should be won, not by human eloquence, but by Divine love. 
Nor was he disappoiutod in thus trusting in God alone. Amid all the sufferings 
which marked his stay among the Achaians, ho ai>poal3 to their personal 
knowledge that, wliatovcr they may have thonglit or said among themselves 
about the weakness of his words, ilioy could not at least deny the “ signs, and 
wonders, and powers’’® wliich, by the aid of (he Spirit, wore conspicuous in his 
acts. They must have recalled many a scene in which, under the humble roof 
of Justus, the fountains of (lie groat deep of religious feeling were broken uj), 
the strange accents of “ the tongues” ecliocd thrdagh the tlirlllod assembly, 
and deeds were wrought wdiich showed to that little gathering of believers 
that a Power higher than that of man was visibly at work to convince and 
comfort thorn. And tlius many Corinthians — tho Gentiles largely exceeding 
(he Jews in number — wi’re admitted by baptism into iho Church.’' Tlie 
majority of them were of tho lowest rank, yet they could number among 
(liem some of iho wcaltliier iuhabitantH, such as Gaius, and perliaps Chloo, 
and even Erastus, the cluimberlaiu of tho city. Nor was it in Corinth only 
that Christians began to bo converted. Paul, like Wesley, “regarded all the 
world as his parisli,’’ and it is little likely that his restless would have 
made him stay for nearly two years within iho city walls/' VV^o know that 
there was a church at Cenchrere, whoso deaconess afterwards “ CM^irried under 
tho folds of her robo tlio wdiolo future of Christian theology and saints 
wxro scattered in small communities tlirougliout all Aehaia.® 

And yet, though God was thus giving tlie increase, it must have required 

^ 2 Cor. X. 1, 10. Luther, who goerrifl to Iihvo enlf^re l into the very life of St. Paul, 
calls iiiui “ Kill armes durresi rdaniilcin wie unser Pliilii*i»u8 ” (iMelunctlioaL 

2 f Cor. xii. 5, H. 

^ 1 <Jor, i. 2)} ; ii. 2. 

* 1 Cor. ii. 1—5. avefnonlvtfi is a good explanatory glos» of A, O, J, Ac, 

» 1 Cor. i. 17 t ii. 2 ; 2 Cor. i. 18. 

* 2 Cor. xii. 12. 7 Acta xviii. 8, » Eenan, p. 219. 

® 2 Cor. i. 1 ; Korn, xvi 1, The nearest Achaian towns would be Lochasum, SchoemiUL 
OenohresB, Oronunyou, Sioyon, Argos, 
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no small courage in sitcli a city to preach such a doctrine, and the very vicinity 
'of the synagogue to the house of Justus must have caused frequent and pain- 
'ful collisions between the Jews and the little Christian community. Among 
all the sorrows to which St. Paul alludes whenever ho refers to this long stay 
at Corinth, there ismone that finds more hitter expression than his complaint 
of his fellow-countrymen. He speaks of them to the Thessalonians in words of 
unusual exasperation, saying that they pleased not God, and were contrary 
to all men, and that by their attempts to hinder the preaching to the Gentiles 
of tho Christ whom they had murdered, they had now filled up the measure 
of their sins.^ The rupture was open and decisive. If they had excommu- 
nicated him, and he was filled with such anger and despair when he thought 
of thorn, it is oortain that tho struggle between them must have been a constant 
source of anxiety and peril. This might even have ended in Paulas with- 
drawal to now fields of labour in utter despondency but for tho support which 
agaim, as often at his utmost need, he received from a heavenly vision. The 
Lord whom he liad seen on the road to Damascus appi‘arcd to him at night, 
and said to him : “ Pear not, but speak, and hold not thy I am 

with thee, and no man sliall set on thee to hurt thee ; for I have much people 
in this city.” 

But at last the contest between the Jews and the Cliristiana <Mime to a 
head. Tlfb Proconsul of Achaia^ ended liis term of ofiicc, and the Proconsul 


appointed^y tho einpcror was Uarcus Annaeus Novatus, who, having boon 
adopted by the frioudiy rhoh rician Lucius Junius Gallic, had taken the name 
of Lucius Junius A2i2ia3us ^allio, by which he is generally known. Yery 
different was the estimate of Gallio by his contemporaries from the mistaken 


one which has made his name proverbial for inditlerentism in the Christian 
world. To tho friends among whom he habitually moved ho was the most 


genial, the most lovable of men. Tho brother of Seneca, and the uncle of 
Lucan, ho was tlie most universally popular member of that distinguished 
family. Ho was pre-ominontly endowed with that light and sweetness which 
are signs of the utmost refinement, and “ the sweet Gallio ” is the epithet by 
which he alone of tho ancients is constantly designated.^ “ Ho mortal man 


is so sweet to an^ single person as ho is to all mankind,” ♦ wrote Seneca of him. 


1 1 Thess. 14—16. 

2 The term Proconaul is historically exact. The Govcniment of Achaia had been so 
incessantly changed tliat a mistake would have been excusable. Achaia had been Procon- 
sular under Augustus ; imperial, for a time, under Tiberius (Tao. Ann. i. 76) ; Procon- 
suhir, after AD. 44, under Claudius (Suet. Claud, xxv.) ; free under Nero (Suet, JVer, 
24) ; and ^ain Proconsular under Yespasian (Suet. Vesp, viii.). See supra, p. li>7, and 
Excursus AVI. 

* “Dulcis Gallio ” (Stat. Sylv. iL 7, 32). See SccJccrs after God, 16 — 21. I need not 
here recur to the foolish nation that Gallio sent some of St. Paul’s writings to his 
brother Seneca. On this see Aubertin, SerUque ct St. Paul, p. 117. Nor need I 
recur to tho resemblance between tho Roman i)hilosopher and the Apostle, whirii I have 
examined in Seekers after God, 174 — 183, and which is fully treated by Dr, Liglitfoot 
{Phil. pp. 268—331). 

' * '*Nemo mortalium uni tarn dulds est quam hio omnibus” (Sen. Quaest. iv. 

pra^. § 11). He dedicates to him his De /rd and Xk VUd PeatA, and aUudes to him 
In Pp, oiv* Constd, ad Hdv, Id, 
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Even those who love my brother Gallio to the very utmost of thoir power 
yet do not love him enough,” ^ he says in another place. He was the voiy 
flower of pagan courtesy and pagan culture — a Roman with all a Roinan’s 
dignity 2 and seriousness, and yet with all the grace and versatility of a 
polished Greek.® 

Such was the man on whoso decision the fortunes of Paul were to depend. 
Whoever the former Proconsul had been, ho had not been one with whom the 
Jews could venture to trifle, nor had they once attempted to get rid of their 
opponent by handing him over to the secular arm. But now that a now Pro- 
consul had arrived, who was perhaps unfamiliar with the duties of his office, and 
whose desire for popularity at the beginning of his government miglit have 
made him complaisant to prosperous Jews, they thought that they could with 
impunity excite a tumult. They rose in a body, seized Paul, and dragged him 
before the tesselatod pavement on which was set the curule chair of the Pro- 
consul. It was evident that they had presumed on his probable inexperience, 
and on his reputation for mildness; and, with all the turbulent clamour of 
their race, they charged Paul with “ persuading men to worship God contrary 
to the Law.” Though Claudius had expelled them from Rome, their religion 
was a religio lidta — i.e., it was licensed by the State ; but the religion of 
" this fellow,” they urged, though it might pass itself off under the name of 
Judaism, was not Judaism at all — it was a spurious counterfeit o€ Judaism, 
which had become a religio illicita by running counter to its Mosaic Law.* 
Such was the charge urged by a hubbub of voic^os, and, as soon as it bad 
become intelligible, Paul was on the point of making his defence. But Gallio 
was not going to trouble himself by listening to any defence. Ho took no 
notice whatever of Paul, and, disregarding him as completely as though ho 
had been non-existent, replied to tho Jews by a contemptuous dismissal of 
tliem and their charge. With a thorough knowlcdgo of, and rt'spect for, the 
established laws, but with a genuinely Roman indi {Terence for coneiliatory 
language, and a more than Roman liaughiinoss of d'oucanour towards a 
people whom, like his Iwollier, lio probably despised and deicsied, ho stopiMM] 
the proceedings with tho remark tbat their accusation against St. Paul, as a 
violator of any law, Mosaic or otherwise, which he could recognise, y/as 
utterly baseless. “Had this been a matter of civil wrong or moral outrage''’ 
it would have been but right for mo to put U]) with you, and listen to those 
charges of yours; but if it bo a number of questions^ about an opinion, and 

^ “ Gallionem, fratrem meum, quern nemo non panun araat etiam qui airiare plus non 
potest ” {Nat. Qu. iv. jyraef. ^ 10). 

2 Seneca {Ep. 104), in allusion to his high rank, playfully calls him “my T/>rd 
Gallio.” He committed suicide after the ruin of his family in the plot against Kero, 
though his life had been spared (Tac. Ann. xv. 73 ; Dion Cu^ss. Ixii, 25; Euseb. Chron. 
odA.U.C.m). 

* Dion Cass. lx. 35. 

^ Hence though irapa riw v6tLov, ver. 13, means “contrary to' the Jewish law ” (cf. vor, 
15), it might in this way come under the cognisance of tho Roman law, 

* Ver. 14, aSiKij/xa, a legal injury ; p?fitovpyi 7 M-a, amoml otfence. 

* ^TTTj/iaTa in/r. A, B, 1)2, E, Coiitic, Saliidic, Arjiienian, Ac, “My lord’s’’ Koman 
disdain for the gens sceleralimma is heard in every accent. 
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About more names, and yom law, see to it yourselves ; for a judge of tliese 
matters I do not choose to be/* Having thus, as we should say, quashed 
the indictment, “my Lord G^allio ** ordered his lictors to clear the court. We 
may bo sure they made short work of ejecting the frustrated but muttering 
mob, on whose disaj;>pointed malignity, if his coimtenance at all reflected tlio 
feelings expressed by bis words, ho must have been looking clown from his 
lofty tribunal with undisguised contempt.^ It took the Komaiis nearly twO 
centuries to learn that Christianity was something infiiiitely more important 
than the Jewish sect which they mistook it to be. It would have boon bettor 
for tbem and for the world if they had tried to got rid of this disdain, and 
to loam wherein lay the secret power of a religion which tlioy could noitlicr 
eradicate nor suppress. But while we regret this unpliilosophic disregard, lot 
us at least do justice to Homan impartiality. In Gallio, in Lysias, in Felix, 
in Fostns, in the centurion Julius, even in Pilate, ^ different as were tlieir 
degrees of rectitude, wo cannot but admire the trained judicial insight with 
which they at once saw through tho subterranean injustice and virulent ani- 
mosity of the Jews in bringing false charges against innocent men. Deep as 
was his ignorance of tho issues which were at stake, the conduct of G.allio 
was in accordance with tlie stneiest justice when “ he drave them from his 
judgment-seat.’* 

But the scene did not end hci-o. Tho volatile Greeks,^ though they 
had not dared to interfere until tlio decision of tho Proconsul had been 
announced, were now* keenly delighted to see how completely tho inalico of 
tho Jews had been foiled; •’and since tho highest authonty had pronounced 
the charge against St. Paul to bo frivolous, they seized the opportunity of 
executing a lit lie Lynch law. Tho ringleader of the Jewish faction had 
been a certain Sosihonos, wlio may liavo succeeded Crispiis in tho function 
of Ruler of tho Synagogue, and wlioso zeal may have been all tlio more 
violciiUy stimulated by tho defection of his predecessor.'^ "Whether the 
Corinilnans know that St. Paul was a Homan citizen or not, they must at 
least have been aware that ho had separated from tho synagogue, and that 

1 Petliaps no passage of the ancient authors, full as tliey are of didike to the 
Jews (see infra^ Excursus XJV.), expresses so undisguised a hitteniess, or is .so 
thoroughly expressive of tlie way in which the Romans regarded this singular peoph"', 
as that in which Tacitus relates how Tiberius banished 4,000 freedinen '‘infected with 
that superstition ” into Sardinia, to keep dowm the brigamla of that island, with the 
distinct hope that the unhealthy climate might help to get rid of them— ** et si, ob 
gravitatem oaeli intcrissont, vile damnum” {.dnw. ii. So). Suetonius tells ns, witli yet 
more brutal indilTcronce^ that Tib<?ri\is, on pretext of militaiy sorv'icc, scattered them 
among all the iinhealthiest provincefl, banishing tho rest on jmin of being reduced to 
slavery (Suot. Tih. 36 ; Jos. Antt. xviii. 3, § 5). 

2 Acts xxiii. 29; xxv. 19. The ignorant i>rovincialism of the justices at Philippi was 
of too low a t^^e to undei*»tand Roman law. 

* Acts rviii, 17, irorrcr. Tlie oi’EAAijKes of D, E is a gloss, though a correct one. If 
this Sosthenea is identical twith tho Sosthcncs of 1 Cor. i. 1, ho must have been sub- 
sequently converted ; but the name is n common one, and it is hardly likely that two 
rulers of the synagogue would bo converted in succession. 

^ I give the view which seems to mo the most probable, parsing over masses of Idle 
conjectures. 
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many Gentiles espoused his views. Tlioy ilioiig-ht it intolerable that Jews 
should try to trump up charges against one who iu some measure belonged 
to themselves. The opportunity to show these Jews what they thought of 
them, and give them a lesson as to the way in wliich they should behave in 
the future, was too tempting. Accordingly they seized ^osthenes, and gave 
him a beating in the actual basilica in front of tho tribunal, and under the 
very eyes of the Proconsul. An ancient gloss says that ho pretended not 
to see what they were doing, ^ but tho text implies that he looked on at the 
entire proceeding with unfeigned indilforence. So long as they wore not 
guilty of any serious infraction of the peace, it was nothing to him how 
they amused tliemsolves. lie had been familiar with similar disturbances in 
Rome. Tile Jews, wore everywhere a turbulent, fanatical race. Wliat was 
it to him if the Greek gamins liked to inflict a little richly-dosorvod casti- 
gation p It would bo so much the better if they taught this Sosthonos and 
any number more of tlieso Jews a severe lesson. Tlioy would bo more likely 
(lie thought) to keep onlei* in fuinre, and less likely to trouble him again 
with their moaimcss and tlioir malevolence, their riots and their rancours.^ 

Tlicre is one thing that wo cannot but deeply regret It is that Gallio’s 
impatient sense of justice has deiirived us of another speech by St. Paul 
which, delivered under such circumslanccs, and hi^foro such a judge, would 
have licen of ilio deciiest iutercst. But Gallio dismissed the whole econo 
from liis iiiiiul as siipremoly unimportant. Had he ever thought it woi^th 
alluding to, in any letter to liis brotlicr Seneca, it would have been in some 
such terms as tiieso : — “ I had scarcely arrived Ahen tho Jews tried to play 
on my iiiexjicriciico by dragging before mo one Paulus, who booius to bo an 
adherent of Chrestus, or Christiis, of whom wo heard something at Romo. 
I was not going to bo troubled witli their malefic suporstitions, and ordered 
them to bo turned out. Tho Greeks accordingly, who were favourable to 
Paulus, beat one of ilie Jews iu revenge for their malice. You would have 
smiled, if you had been present, at these follies of tho Uirha forensis, 8ed 
haec hactemis” 

But the superficiality wliich judges only by externals always brings its 
own retribution. It adores the mortal and sconis the divinity; it welcomes 
the impostor and turns the angel from its door. It forms its judgment on 
tri^dal accidents, and ignores eternal realities. Tho liaughty, distinguished, 
and cultivated Gallio, brother of Seneca, Proconsul of Acliaia, the most 
popular man and ^he most eminent litterateur of his day, would have been 
to tho last degree amazed liad any one told Innt tliat so paltry an occurrence 
would be for ever recorded in history ; that it would bo tho only scene in hia 
life in which posterity would feel a moment's iuterest ; that ho would owe 

1 «« Tunc GalHo fingebat enim non videre ” (MS. cH, * 

3 Paley {Hor. Paul,) points out the honesty with which St. Luke narrates the super 
cilious indifference of groat men to the circumstances which affected tho life of the 
Apostle. The “things,” however, for which Gallio “did not care” were not “the 
things of the kingdom of heaven,” but the beating of a Jew by Greeks 
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to it any immortality be possossos; that he would for all tima bo mainly 
judged of by the glimpse wo get of him on that x>articu]ar morning ; tha t 
he had flung away the greatest opportunity of his life when he closed the 
liX>8 of the haggard Jewish prisoner whom his d(3cision rescued from the 
clutches of his coilntrymcn; that a correspondonco hot ween that Jew Shaul, 
or Paulus, and his groat brother Seneca, would bo forged and w'ould go down 
to posterity;' that it would b(3 holievod for centurios that that wretched 
prisoner liad converted the splendid x)hiIosox)her to his own “execrable super- 
stition/* and that Seneca had borrowed from him the finest sentiments of 
his writings ; tliat for all future ages tliat bout, oplitlialinic, nervous, unknown 
Jow, against wJiom aU other Jews seemed for some inconceivably foolish 
reason to bo so infuriated, would bo regarded as transcendcntly more im^Jor- 
iaiit than his deified Emperors and immortal Stoics; that tho “parcel of 
questions ** about a mere ojnnlon, and names, and a mailer of Jewish law, 
whiph ho liad so disdainfully refused to hear, should liereaftor become the 
most jiromiucnt of all questions to tho wdiolo civiii.jcd world. 

And Paul may have Busi)octed many of those facts as litilo as “ the sweet 
Gallio** did. Sick at heart with this fn Ji out rage, and x>crhap3 musing 
sadly oh tho uttoranco of his Master that He came not to send peaco on earth 
but a sword, ho made his way hack from the /"h/ur of i]i»3 great Proeoiisul to 
tho littlo'^ongregation in tin; room of Ju>tus, or to liis iu the squalid 

s||op of Aquila and Priscilla. 


CHAPTER A^XIX. 

THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE THESS ALONI AKS. 

“ Kri;;o lutet iJtinms dies ut obrerYciitur oiiuics dies.” — Aua. 

At 9(^mo period during his stay in Corinth, and prohahly boforo liis ancst by 
the Jews early in tho year 53, or at tho close of A.D. event liad taken 

}>laeo of imniensG eignificauco in tho life of tho Aj^oslle 'and in tlio history of 
(he (dirisUnn faitli. Ho had written to tho Thessalonians a letter wdiich may 
possibly liafo been tho first ho wroto to any Chnstian ehiTrch,^ and which 

^ No one in these days doubts that tho letters of St. }\ud and Seneca (Flciiry, SL 
P((hI and Scn(':(f uCf ii. ,‘100; Au])ertin, Sitdquc ct St. Paul, tOO ; Lightfoot, J^hit. 327 ; 
lloi^ier, La JtvJi(jion lloih iinr^ iif 62 — 104) arc spurious. On tlio real explanation of the 
rc.semblancc3 between the two, aco Seekers after O nf p. 270, sq.y and It will 

Micro bo seen how small ground there is for Tcrtulliaids expression “Seneca saepc 
Hoderf* 

* I only put this as a possibility. It will be seen hereafter (see 1 Cor. v. 9 ; 2 Cor. 
X. 9) that I regard it as certain that St. Paul wrote other letters, of which some — perhaps 
many— have })erishcd ; airl it is difficult to believe that (for instance) he wrote no word 
of thanks to tho Ifiiilippians for the ctmtributions which they had twice sent to him at 
Thessalonica, or that ho wrote nothing to tho Tlies.salonians themselves when he sent 
Timothy to them from Athens. Does not tho wliolo style of these Epistles show that 
they could not have been the first specimens of their kind 7 We cannot be surprised that^ 
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certainly is tlie earliest of those that have come down to ns. He had begnn, 
therefore, that now form of activity which has produced effects so memorable 
to all generations of the Christian world. 

"Wq have already seen that Paul had left Timotheus in Macedonia, had 
been joined by him in Athens, and had once more parted* from him, though 
with deep reluctance and at great self-sacrifice, because his heart yearned for 
his Thessalonian converts, and ho had been twice prevented from carrying out 
his earnest desire to visit them once more. After doing all tliat he could ta 
comfort and support them in their many trials, Timotheus had returned, in 
company mth Silas, to Corinth, and doubtless there the Apostle had talked 
with them long and earnestly about the friends and brethren who had been 
won to Christ in the Macedonian city. There was deep cause for thankfulness 
in their general condition, but there was some need for advice and consolation. 
Paul could not send Timothy again. There was other work to bo done. Other 
Churches required his own personal sor\dces. Nor could ho spare the com- 
panions of his toils in the midst of a city which demanded his whole energy 
and strength. But since he could neither come to the Thessalonians himself, 
nor send them hack his truest and dearest follow- workers, he would at least 
write to them, and let his letter supply, as far as possible, the void created by 
his absence. It was a very ha2)py Providence wliich inspired him with this 
thought. It would come quite naturally to liim, because it had been a custom 
in all ages for Jewish communities to correspond with each other by means of 
traveUiiig deputations, and because the prodigious development of intercourse 
betweou the chief cities of Italy, Greece, and Asia lendercd it eas)" to send one 
or other of the brethren as the hearer of liis missives. And epistolary 
correspondence was the vciy form which was of all others the best 
adapted to ilio Apostle’s individuality. It suited the impetuosity of 
emotion which could not have been fettered down to the composition of 
foniial treatises. It could be taken ux> or droi)j>ed according to the 
necessities of the occasion or the feelings of tho writer. It permitted 
of a freedom of expression ’^jJ^ich was far more intense and far more 
natural to tho Ax)ostlo tliau tho regular syllogisms and rounded x>oriods of a 
book. It admitted' soim^tliing of the tendeinoss and something of tho 
familiarity cf personal intercourse. Into no other literary form could ho havo 
i?ifii8cd that intensity wliich made a Claistian scholar truly say of him that lie 
alono of writers seems to have w^riiten, not with fijigers and pen and ink, but 
with his very heai-t, his veiy feelings, the unbared palpitations of his 
inmost being which made Jerome say thai iu his writings tho words 
were all so many thunders ; ^ which made Luther say that his expressions 
were like living creatures with hands and feet. The theological importance of 
this consideration is immense, and has, to tho deep injury of the Church, boon 

amid tlve disorders of the times, letters written on fugitive materials sliould Iiavo perished, 
especially as many of them may have been wholly undoc triual. In 2 Thess. iii. 17 could 
St. Paul say o etrre (rrnitlov iv ira<rp if he had only written one t 

^ Oasaubon, Adversaria ap, Wolfit p. ISix ^ Jer, od Pammach, Ep. 48» 
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too mucli nogfocted. Theologians have treated the language of St. Paul as 
though ho wrote every word with the accuracy of a dialectician, with the 
scrupulous precision of a school-man, with the rigid formality of a philosophic 
dogmatist. His ^istles as a whole, with their insoluble antinomies, resist 
this impossible and injurious method of dealing with them as absolutely as 
docs the Sermon on the Mount. The epistolary form is eminently spontaneous, 
personal, flexible, emotional. A dictated epistle is like a conversation taken 
down in shorthand. In one word, it best enabled Paul to be liimself, and to 
recall most vividly to the minds of his spiritual cliildron the tender, suffering, 
inspired, desponding, terrible, impassioned, humble, uncompromising teacher, 
who liad first won thorn to become imitators ^ of himself and of the Lord, and 
to turn from hollow ritualisms or dead idols to seiwe the living and true Gk>d, 
and to wait for His Son from heaven, whom He raised from the dead, even 
Jesus who delivoroth us from the coming wrath. 

And one cause of this vivid freshness of style which he imparted to his 
Epistles was the fact that they wore, with few if any exceptions, not deeply 
premeditated, not scholastically regular, but that they came fresh and burning 
from the heart in all the passionate sincerity of its most immediate feelings. 
Ho would even write a letter in tho glow of excited feeling, and then wait with 
intense anxiety for news of tho manner of its reception, half regretting, or 
more than half regretting, that he had ever sent it.* Had he wi’itten more 
formally he would never have moved as he has moved tho heart of the world. 
Take away from the *Epistb‘s of St. Paul tho traces of passion, the invoctivo, 
the yearning ailoction, the wrathful denunciation, the bitter sarcasm, the dis- 
iresf^l boasting, tho rapid tntorrogatives, tho affectionate entreaties, the frank 
coffoquialisms, the personal details — those marks of his own personality on 
every page which have been ignorantly and absurdly characterised as intense 
egotism — and they would never have been, as they are, next to tho Psalms of 
David, the dearest treasures of Christian devotion ; — next to tho four Gospels 
tho most cherished text-hooks of Christian faith. We cannot but love a man 
whose absolute sincerity enables us to feel tl#Vei’y heatings of his heart ; who 
knows not how to wear that mask of reticence and Pharisaism which enables 
others to use sp%Dch Only to conceal their thoughts ; who, if he smites under 
the fifth rib, will smite openly and without a deceitful kiss ; who has fair blows 
but no precious balms that break the head ; who has the feoliugs of a man, 
the language of a man, the love, the hate, the scorn, the indignation of a man ; 
who is no envious cynic, no calumnious detractor, no ingenious polisher of 
plausible hypocrisies, no mechanical repeater of worn-out shibboleths, but who 
will, if need be, seize his pen with a hurst of teai*s to speak out the very 
thing he thinks ; ® who, in tho accents of utter trutlifulnoss alike to friend and 
to enemy, can argue, and denounce, and expose, and plead, and pity, and 
forgive ; to whose triumphant faith and transcendent influence has been duo 

* 1 Thesi. 1. $, not “ followors,” as in E.V. See Excursus L, on “The Style 

of Sti Paul as Illustrative of his Character,** n. , # 9 . 

* S Cor, vU, 8, t SI Oor. U# 4, 
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in no small moasnre that fearless and glad enthusiasm which pervaded the 
life mi the early Church. 

And thus, when Timothy had told him all that he had observed among tho 
brethren of Thossalonica, we may feel quite sure that, while his heart was full 
of fresh solicitude, ho would write to guide and comfort tlJOm,^ and that many 
days would not elapse before he had dictated the opening words : — 

Paul, and Silvanus, and Timotheus to the Church* of the ThcssalonlaTis 
in Cod tho Father and our Lord Jesus Christ, grace to you, and peace [from 
God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ *].” 

This opening address is in itself an interesting illustration of St- Paul’s cha- 
racter. Tliough his letiers are absolutely his own, yet with that shrinlcingfroin 
personal prominence which wo often trace in him, ho associates witli himself in 
the introduction not only tho dignified Silas, ^ but even the youthful Timothy;^ 
and in these his earlier, though not in his later Epistles, constantly uses “ wc” 
for “ I.'* By “ we ” ho does not mean to imply that tho words are conjointly 
those of his two f ollow-labourL vs, since ho adopts tho expression oven wlion ho 
can only bo sxieaking of his individual self but ho is actuated by that sort of 
luodosty, traceable in tho language and literature of all nations, which dislikes 
tho needlessly froquoiit x>rominenc0 of tho first personal pronoun.’^ In his 
loiters to all other Churches, oxcojit to the Philipx)ians, to whom tho designa- 
tion was needless, ho calls himself Paul an Apostle, but ho does not use tho 


^ That the extenial evidence to tho geniun 'ticss of the EpiaHes to tho Thcssalonians 
is amply sufficient may be seen in Alford, iii., rrolcgom, /. iJavidson, Tntrodnet. i. Id—- 28j 
Westcott, On the Canon, 68, n., 168, &c. Tlie internal evidence derived from style, Ac., 
is owrvvbelming (Jowott, i. lo— 26). The counter* arguments of Kern, Schrader, Daur. 
&c., founded, as usurJ, alike on divergences and coincidences, on real similarities ana 
supposed discrepancies, on asserted references and imaginary contradictions to tho Acts, 
are silently met in tho text. They carry no conviction with them, and have found few 
followera ; Daiir {Paul, ii. 8o--97), to a great extent, furnishing jwsitive argiuncnU 
against his own conclusion. (See Liinemann, Br. an die Thess^, 10—15.) Urotius, 
Ewald, Baiir, Bunsen, Davidson, &c., consider that the Ffist Epistle is really the second ; 
but the hypotheses is against external and internal evidence, is wholly nocdloss, and 
creates obvious difficulties. It wo^jM require many volumes to enter into all these dis- 
cussions for eveiy Epistle ; but th(^h I have no space for that here, I have respectfully 
and impartially considered the difficulties raised, and in many cases shown inciderit.ally 
my grounds for disregarding them. One most inimitable mark of genuineness is tho 
general resemblance of tone between the Ejnstle and that written t.jn years later to tho 
other chief IMaccdonian Church — Iffiilippi. (See Lightfoot in Smith’s Bibl. Diet,) 

2 So in 1, 2 Theas., 1, 2 Cor., and Gal. But in the other l^istlcs 

3 This addition is probably spurious. It belongs to 2 Thess. i. 2, and was added 

because the greeting is so short. As we have now reached St. Paul’s first Epistle I must 
refer the reader to the Excursus which gives the Uncial Manuscripts of the Epistles, infra, 
Excursus XX. • 

Acts XV. 22, 32, 31. 

^ Silas and Timothy are associated mth him in 2 Thess, ; Sosthenos in 1 Cor. ; Timothy 
in 2 Cor., Phil., Col., and Philom. Paul writes in his own name only to the Eomans and 
L'lodiceans, which Churches he had not personally visited. Origen says that the con- 
cunence of Paul and Silas flashed out the lightning of these Epistles (i/om, v. in Jereni, 
588 h). , 

® In 1 Thess. iii. 2, 6, and in Phil. ii. 19, Timothy is spoken of, though associated 
with Paulin the greeting. 1 Those, ii. 18, “we . , even 1 Paul.” 

7 » ig chiefly oharacteristio of 1, 2 Thess. In 2 Thess. the only passage whioh 

relapses into “ 1 ” is ii. 5^ 
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title directly ^ to the Thessalonians, because liis claim to i' lu its more special 
sense had not yet been challenged by insidious Judaisers.* In his five eajrlier 
Epistles he always addresses “the Church;” in his later Ex>istlos “the Saints,” 
and the reason for this is not clear ; * but to all Churches alike he repeats this 
opening salutation, Grace and peace.”* It is a beautiful and remarkable 
blending of the salutations of the Jew and the Greek, the East and the West, 
with their predominant ideals of calm and brightness. The solemn greeting 
of the Jew was Shal^^m, “Peace bo to you;” the lighter greeting of the 
Greek was “ Kejoico ; ” the Church of Cliinst — j^iossessed of a joy that 

defied trihulation, heir to a peace that passeth understanding — not only com- 
bined the two salutations, but infused into both a deeper and more spiritual 
significance.® 

After this salutation ® he opens his letter with tliat expression of thankful- 
ness on their behalf which he addresses even to the Corinthians, whose deeds 
were so sad a contrast to their ideal title of saints, and which is nbver wanting, 
excejA in the burning letter to the apostatisinf^alatians. So invariahlo is 
this characteristic of hie mind and style that it has acquired a teclinical 
descrix)tion, and German writers call it the Danlcsagung of the Epistles.’^ It 
was no more insincere comiiliment or rhetorical arlifice. Tliose to whom he 
wrote, however much they might sink below their true ideal, wore still converts, 
were a Cbur^ih, were saints, were brethren. There might be weak, there might 


I 8ee*l Thess. ii. 6. 

* It would have l>een ijiappropriate in the private note to Philemon, 

• Another ilight j)eculiarity 4: that in hia first two Epistles he says “the Church of 
the Thewalonians wliereas in the next three he prefers the expression “ the Church iu ” 
such and such a city. Tiiis mav be a mere trifle. 

* In his Pastoral Epistles he adds the word “mercy.” We may thus sum 
up the |)eculiarltie8 of the salutations: — i. “An Apostle,” iu all except Phiiem. and 
Phil. ii. “To the Church,” in 1, 2 Thess., 1, 2 Cor., Gal. iii. “To the ChvrcJi of the,” 
1. 2 Thess. ; but “to the Church which is tn,” 1, 2 Cor., Gal. In all other Epistles 
“To the »ainUf* iv. “Grace and peace,” in all but the Pastoral Epistles, which have 
“ Grace, merty^ and peace. ” 

• X<ipts, quae est priiicipium omnis boni ; quae est finale bonorum omnium 

(Tho. Aquin.). ^ 

« Tlie Epistle, which is mainly personal and pra^Ral, may be analysed as follows 
I. i. — Historical ; II. iv., v. Hortatory ; each ending with a prayer. (I.) i. 1. Brief 
greeting, i. 2—10. Thanksgiving for their conversion and holiness, ii. 1 — 12. Appeal 
to them as to the chfwactor of his ministry, ii. 13 — 16. Renewed expression of thanks- 
mvin^; for their constancy under persecutions, and bitter complaint of the Jews. ii. 
17 — id. 10. Hisqiersonal feelinp towards them, and the visit of Timothy, iii. 11 — 13, 
His prayer for them. (11.) iv. 1 — 8. Warning against impurity, iv. 9, 10. Exhortation 
to brotherly love ; and 11, 12, honourable diligence, iv. 13 -v. 11. The only doctrinrd 
port of the Epistle, iv, 13 — 18. Consolation about the dead. v. 1 — 11. Duty of watch- 
fulness, sine# the Lord’s advent is i«ar, and the time uncertain, v. 12 — 15. Their duties 
to ond another. 16 — 22. Spiritual exliortationi. 23, 24. His pmyer for them. 25 — 28. 
Last words and blessing. Tlie Epistle is chai-actcrhsed by simplicity of style, and tho 
absence of controversy and of developed doctrine. Its keynote is “ box>e,” as the keynote 
of the Epistle to the Philippians is “Joy.” 

^ Ewald, Dit. det Ap, Paulus, 19,;^, Ac. It may perhaps be urged that 
■omh of these peculiarities iqay be due to the ordinary stereotjqied formula of corresxmn- 
deuce in the humbler classes. Thus, in papyrus rolls of the British Museum (edited for 
the Trustees by J. Foi'shall), we find such phrases as ttif av w? roi? fleoty evxofLtvri SiareAw, and 
even, apparently, <rov Bii wuvtU fivtiav trotoOuevoi, But St. I’aul’s incessiUit valuations show 
how little ho was iaclLned to mere fonuulss, 

12 
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be false, tboro might bo sinfiil mombors among them, but as a body they were 
washed and sanctitiod and juatiiiod, and the life of even those who were un- 
worthy of their higli vocation yet presented a favourable contrast to the live® 
of the heatlien around them. But the expression of tliankfuluess on behalf 
of the Thcssiilonians is peculiarly full and earnest. “ It is an overflow of 
heartfelt gratitude, as indeed the special characteristic of the letter is its sweet- 
ness. ^ Si. Paul tells them that he is always giving thanks to God for them all, 
mentioning them in his prayers, filled with the ever-present memory of the 
activity of their faith, the energy of their love, the patience of their hope.* 
He reminds them of the power and fulness and spiritual unction which had 
accompanied his prcacliing of the Gospel, and how they had become® imitators* 
of him and of Christ with such spiritual gladness in the midst of such deep 
affliction® that they had become models to all the Churches of Northern and 
Southern Greece, and their faith had been as a trumpet-blast® through all the 
Mediterranean cf)asts. So. universally was their belief in God known and 
spread abroad, that tliere was no need for St. Paul or his companions to tell 
how they had worked at Thessalonica, because every one had heard of thoir 
conversion from idolatry to belief in the very and living God,^ and to the 
waiting for the return of that risen Saviour who delivereth us from the coming 
wrath.® 

He appeals to them, therefore, as to unimpeachable witnessgs of the 
earnestness of Iiis visit to them, and of the boldness with which ho had faced 
the dangers of Thessalonica, after such recent^and painful experience of the 

1 **nabet haec Epistola meram quandam dulcedinem” (Bengel). 

2 Cf. Gal. V. 6. Tims in the very first lines which we possess from hisj^u we meet 
with his fundamental trilogy of Christian virtues — faith, hope, love. Cf. v, 8 ; Col. 
i. 4 ; Ei)b. i. 15, IS ; iii. 17, 18, 20, &c. See Heuss, TJUol. Ch/i'et, ii. 240. 

3 St. Paul, like many emotional and impreasible writers, is constantly haunted by 

tlie same word, wiiicli he then repeats again and again-^ns aci«6vT€<r<ri ip^miXirrat. 

axovovTeaai. He uses the verb yiVofta*. no less than eight times, although, as Bishop 
Kllicott points out, it only occurs twelve times in all the rest of the Now Testament, 
except iu quotatums from the “Un mot Pobsede, il le ramdne dans une page k tout 

propos. Ce n’est j^as de la st^rilitd : e’est de la contention de Pesprit et une complitte 
insouciance de la correction du style ” (Renan, p. 2.83), 

* fjiturrral, E.V. “ foUowers,” 

« i. 6. The reader will notice the exquisite originality of conception in the words 
ev iro\x^ iJi fra rirev/LLaTos ‘Ayc'ov. It is DO rhetorical oxjmoron, but the sign of 

a new aeon in the world’s history. 

® i. 8, ^ wa errl {raATrcyyo? Kayurpoy rjxfwtnj^ (Thcoph,), Admitting for the waimth 

of feeling which dictated the expre.-sion, it suggests no difficulty when we remember that 
a year may have elapsed since his visit, and thaVThessalonica was “posita in greniio 
imperii Romani ” (Cic.), and stood “on a level with Corinth and Ephesus in its share 
of the commerce of the Levant.” 

^ i. 10, 'AXridLvt^ (1 John v. 20). Zwm a-s contrasted with dead men and idols (Wisd, 
liv. 15 ; Gal, iv. 8), which are mere rirfim, “ nullities ” (Lev. 4), and habMMm. 
“ vapours.” Tlie expression shows that the Thessalonian Church was mainly composed 
of Gentiles, which accords with Acts xvii. 4, if we reatl kaI (sKjora, p. 288), If w© 

omit there is still no contradiction, for obviously manV Gentiles, especially women, 
were converted, and even the proselytes had once been idolaters. 

^ Not as in E. V., “who ddivered {pvofxevov) us from the wrath to come^' 
not fi«AAov(rr)5). The deliverance is continuous (“Christus nos semel ^Awp^tiraro semper 
hvfTfu ” — Bengel) ; the wrath works as a normal law (i. 1 — 10). 
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outrages of Philippi. It has been evident, even through these opening sen- 
tences of thanksgiving, that there is in his words an undercurrent of allusion 
to some who would, if they could, have given a very different account of his 
ednduct and motivee^^ These appeals to their knowledge of the life and 
character and behaviour of Paul and his two fellow-missionaries would have 
boon needless if they had never been impugned. But it is easy to understand 
that alike tlio Jews in their eagerness to win back the few mfjmhers of the 
synagogue who had joined the brethren, and the Gentiles vexed at the silent 
rebuke agaiust their own sins, would whi8j)er calumnies about the new teachers, 
and try to infuse into others their own eusi)icions. The cities of tliat age 
swarmed with every kind and denomination of quack and impostor. Might 
not these three poor Jews — that silent and dignified elder, tlio shy, gentle 
youth, and the short enthusiast of mean aspect — miglit they not be only a 
new variety of the genus goes — like the wandering Galli and worshippers of 
Isis, or Chaldaei, or Mathematici, or priests of Miiliras?*^ Were thc'y not a 
somewhat suspicious-looking trio? What was their secret obji^ct ? Wits it with 
sinister motives that they gathered into their communities these widows and 
maidens P Were they not surreptitiously trying to get hold of money? or 
might it not be their own exaltation at which they wore aiming? — Now 
there wore some charges and attacks which, in after days, as we shall see, 
filled Paul with bitter indignation; but insinuations of this nature he can 
afford to answer very calmly. Such cjilumuies were too preposterous to be 
harmful ; such iunuendos too^malovolent to bo believed. In order to disprove 
them he liad but t-o appeal at once to notorious facts ; and, indeed, tw ehtborate 
disproof was needed, for his Thessalouian friends knew, and God was witness,® 
that there Imd been no deceit, no uncleanness, no base motives, no secret 
avarice, no desire to win favour, no fawning flatkwy in the exhortations of the 
missionaries. They had oomo, not for selfishness, but for sacrifice ; not for 
glory, but to pour out their hearts’ tendemoas, and spend their very lives for 
the sake of their converts,* cherishing them as tenderly ^ }\8 a nursing iiiother 
fosters her children in her warm bosom,® yt^tSraiviiig their own riglits, and 
taking nothing whatever from them, nor lajdng the smallest burden upon 
them.^ The brotlven knew that while they were prcacliiiig they regarded 

' 1 Tliess. ii. S, 9, These phrases are not accounted for by contrast with heathen 
deceptions. The vfilvroU vurrewn/a-iv of verse 10 means “ though others did not so regard 
our conduct.” 

8 Hausrath, p. 300 ; fidyoi Kal y6rira (Thcoph.); ii. 3, tV 5oAv(2 Cor. ii. 17; iv. 2; xi. 13). 
hta$€tp<rta mag only mean “impure motives ” (e.i?., covetousness ; cf. 2 Cor. xi. 8 ; 1 Tim. 
iiL 8; Titus i. 7); “Unlaufcerkeit, Beimischuug mensclilicher Begchrnisse ” (Ewtdd) ; 
verse 5, v\eotff(ta (Acts xx. 33 ; 1 Cor. ix. 15 ; 2 Oor. xii. 14). 

* 1 Thess. ii. 5. 

* iL 8, hrp. ofui^p^rvoi, m» A, B, C, D, E, F, G, “clinging to you;” npoixieStnevoi (Theoph.); 

(CEcximen.). 

• ii. 7» found also iif 2 Tun. ii. 24, The mjwioi of n, B, C, D, F, G, is an obvious 
injrtanoe of mere homoeotcleuton. 

• Uu 7| SdXiTff, 

“oneri esse” (Vulg.), It may mean to be dictatorial (troAAiTf «voAnv nau 
n(s^r--^ryB.), but see verse 9 ; 2 Oor. xi 9 ; xii. 16 ; 2 Thesa, iii 8. 
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their mission as a glorious privilege ; ^ and because their one desire was to 
ploi^e God, they endured and laboured ® night and day ^ to win their own 
bread, setting blameless examples of holiness towards God, and righteousness 
towards men, and all the while exhorting their followers one by one * to live 
lives worthy of God and of the kingdom of His Christ.^ 

And this was why, thank God, the Thessalonians had accepted their preach- 
ing for what it was — a divine and not a human message; and had borne 
suffering at the hands of their Gentile neighbours with the same exemplary 
courage as the Churches of Jud®a, who in like manner had been persecuted 
by the Jews. And here Paul, as he so constantly does, goes off at a word” 
The mere incidental mention of Jews makes him digress to denounce them, 
writing as he did in the very heat of those conflicts which ended in his indig- 
nant withdrawal from their synagogue at Corinth, and recalling the manner 
in which these murderers of the Lord and of the Prophets,® displeasing ^ to 
God and the common enemies of man,® chased him from city to city, and tried 
to prevent his mission to the Gentiles. And it is thus, he says, that they 
are always filling up the measure of guilt, and the wrath came upon them to 
the end — potentially overtook them — in that sudden consummation of their 
sins. Their very sin, ho seems to say, in hindering the i)roclamation of the 
Gospel, was itself their pimisliment; their wrath against Christ was God’s wrath 
against them ; their domentation would be, and was, their doom.»® 

And having been thus divert(*d by his feeling of indignation against them 

ii. 4, ieBoK^.^xd0■^Jit9a. * U. 9, kottov, “ active toil ; ”rfiL6\9o<;, “steady endtirano® of toil.** 

* St. Paul uses the ordinary Hebrew expression (iii. 10; 2 Thoss. iii 8, &a.), which 

arose from the notion, found in an old border oath, that “ God made the earth in six days 
and seven nights,’* Hence too the term Bt. Luke, writing in his own person, 

says, “day and night ” (Acts ix. 24), The fact that there were wealthy and distinguishea 
women among the proselytes (Acts xvii. 4) made this self-denial the more striking. 

^ ii. 11, eVa tKacrroy vfxiav. Clirysostom says, pdftau iv roTovT^ rr\i^9ei ft.rfBeva rtapaXirrnv ; 
but probably the Christians in Thessalonica would have made an exceedingly small 
modern parish. 

® ii. 1—12. 

* Omit l5tovs, H. A, B, D, &c. **Silos adjectio est haeretici** of Marcion) — Tert. 

adv. Marc. v. 15. ^ 

^ fii] apecTfcoi/TaJi'. The^i?, though “the prevailing New Testament combination with 
the participle ” (Ellicott), is slightly less severe than if he had used ovk. 

® The momentary exacerbation against the Jews in the mind of St. Paul must have 
been unusually intense to wring from him such words as these. Wc almost seem to catch 
the echo of the strong condemnation uttered against them by OentilesKas a God-detested 
race, who hated all men (“oc/mm generis humnnV* — Tao. H. v. 5 ; Juv. Sat. xiv. 100), 
and such a view of them (which Liinemann here fails to overthrow) must have caused a 
deep pang to ore who remained at heart a genuine patriot. (Bee Korn. ix. 1 — 5.) But 
the triumph of the Jews over the impious attempts of Caligula had caused a great recru- 
descence of fanaticism among them. 

ii. 14 — 16. Baur, in arguing that this could only have been written after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, makes a double mistake. First, he takes e4>Ba<r€v in the sense of 
((isOaKev (like the E. V. “ to come ”), which is the erroneous gloss of B, D ; and secondly, 
he does not see the ethical conception which I have here tried to bring out. The wrath of 
God found its full consummation in the fulness of thei^ criminality (Matt, xxvii. 25}: 
the fiat of their doom had then gone forth. It was not finally consummated till the fall 
of Jerusalem, eighteen years later, but signs were already obvious that its execution 
would not long be dedayed. To the prescient eye of St. I’aul the commencing troubles 
In Palestine — and the recent expulsion of the Jews from Kome— would be ample to 
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from the topic of self-defence — on which, indeed, nothing more was necessary 
to be said — he goes on to tell thorn that regarding them as lus glory and joy 
and crown of boasting ^ at the coming of Christ — fooling, in his absence from 
them, like a father boseavod of his children ^ — he had twice purposed to come 
to them, and had twice been hindered by Satan.® He had, however, done the 
next best thing he could. He had parted from Timothy in Athens, and sent 
him to prevent them from succumbing * to those fierce afflictions, of the cer- 
tainty of which they had been faithfully forewarned ; and to ascertain tiieir 
faith, as shown by the dubious result of too definite temptations.^ When 
Timothy rejoined him at Corinth, the news which he had brought back was 
so reassuring — he was able to give so good an account of their faitli, and love, 
and steadfastness, and affection — that it had cheered the Apostle in the midst 
of his own heavy afflictions, and been to him like a fresh spring of life. No 
thanks to God could be too hearty for this blessing, and it added intensity to 
his prayer that God would yet enable him to come and see them, and to perfect 
all deficiencies of their faith. He concludes this historic or personal section 
of his Epistle with the fervent prayer that God would deepen the spirit of 
love which already prevailed among them, and so ouablo them to stand before 
Him in blameless holiness at the coming of onr Lord Jesus with all His saints.® 

From these earnest and loving messages he turns to the ])ractical part of 
his letter, fee beseeches^ and exhorts them not to bo stationary, but to 
advance more and more in that Christian course wliich ho had marked out 
for them. And then he euter^ on those special injunctions which he knew to 
be moat neodfuL First and foremost he puts the high virtue of purity, 

justify his expression. In the true prophetic spirit he regards the inevitable as the 
actual. It is possible, too, that St. Paul may he alluding to the great discourse of 
Ohiist (Matt, xxiii. 37 — 39 ; xxiv. C, 16, Cf. Rom. i. 18 ; Dan. ii. 24). 

^ Rzek. Xvl. 12 (LXIS. ). ^ ii. D, arrop<f>avia'$€VTe^ a.<f> vfiStv, 

* Once apparently at Beroea, once at Athens. The Satanic hindrance may have been 

in Beroea Jewish persecutions, in Athens feeble health. (Cf. Rom. xv. 22. ) He is writing 
to Gentile converts, to whom it will bo obsei-ved that he does not adduce, in either 
Epistle, a single quotation from the Old Testament, with which they could have been 
as yet but little familiar ; but the immediate reference of tritiis, sickness, and hindrances 
to Satan is found to this day in all Oriental forms d speech. Even in the Bible the 
terra Satan is sometimes applied to “any adversary*' or “ojjposmg influence” (cf. 
1 Chron. ixi. 1 with 2 Sam, xxiv. 1). “The devil,” as distinguished from 

unclean spirits, &tun6vLa, is only used by St. Paul in Eph, iv. 27; vi. 11; and thfee times 
in the letters to Timothy. Where he regarded the hindrance as Satanic he carries out 
hu purpose another time, but where it is a divine prohibition (Acts xvL 6, 7) he finally 
gives it up. Acts xxi, 4 is only an apparent exception. 

* He here uses the metaphor o-otVccn^ai, derived trom the fawninsr cowardice of frightened 
animals ; elsewhere he uses the metaphor vrikkeaBai, “ to furl the sails in a high wind.** 
He calls Timothy “ a fellow-worker with God” {trvi^fpyhv toC eeoC, D), an expression only 
altered in the MSS. because of its boldness (1 Cor. iii. 9; 2 Cor. vi. 1). 

* iii. 6, , . . Kax*l%Kwhv yivijrai. 

® ii. 17— iii. 13. Parousia occurs six times in these two Epistles, and only besides in 
1 Oor. XV. 23. The word “advent ” is said to occur first in lert. De Jiesnrrect, 24. The 
“ saints ” seems to he a reference, not to angels (Ps. Ixxxix. 7 ; Matt. xvi. Jude 14, Ac.), 
because St. Paul does not use this term of angeh^ but to those mentioned in iv 16* 
1 Oor. vi. 2. * * 

7 as in V, 12 ; 2 Thess. ii, % ; only elsewhere to hU other Macedonian 

Church (Phil. ir. 3). 
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These converts had but recently been called out of a heathenism which looked 
very lightly on. the sins of the flesh. The mastery over lifelong habits of 
corruption was not to be won in a day. They were still in danger of relaps- 
ing into sensual crime. It was necessary to remind theuj? that, however small 
might be the censure which Gentiles attached to fornication,^ and even to 
yet darker and deadlier sins,^ they were in direct opposition to the command, 
and would immediately deserve the retribution of that God whose will was 
their sanctification, and who laid on them the duty, however difficult, of ac- 
quiring a secure and tranquil mastery over their body and its Insts.* If then 
any one among them professed to despise those precepts as though they wore 
merely those of the Apostle, he must now be reminded that he was thereby 
despising, not any human teacher, but God, who called them, not for nn- 
cleanlinesa, but in sanctification,^ and by giving them His Holy Spirit* not 
only deepened the duty, but also inspired them with the power to sanctify His 
Temple in their hearts.^ 

The next Christian virtue of which he speaks is brotherly love. He feels 
it unnecessary to do so,® for God Himself had taught them both to recognise 
that duty and to put it in practice, not only towards the members of their 
own church, but towards all Macedonian Christians (vs. 9, 10). 

Further, they should make it their ambition to be quiet, ^ working with 


1 Cic. pro Caelio, 48 ; Hor. Sat. I. ii. 82 ; Ter. Adelph. L iL 21 ; Jer. Ep, 77 ;* Aug. 
De Civ. Dei. xiv. 18. 

^ Ver. 7, ov . . , €7ri axaBap<rt<f, aXX’ ev ayiatTfi^. 

® iv. 4. The exact meaning of el5ei/ai cicacrrov vfiZv rh iavrov 9’itevos KtaorPaif must 

remain uncertain. It is wrongly traiwlatcd in the E-V. ^‘that every one of you should 
know how to possess his vessel,” &c., for Kraadai is “ to ac^ire.*' I have given what would 
be a veiy fine and forcible meaning of the words, but it cannot be regarded as ce^'tain 
that (TKevof means ^‘body ” (cf. 2 Cor. iv. 7, Chrys., Theoph., (Ecnmen., Theod., Tert., 
and most modern writers). I regard it, however, as by far the most jprobable interpreta- 
tion (cf. 1 Sam. xxi. 6 ; 2 Cor. iv. 7). So ayytZov is used for ** body ” in Philo, and voi in 
I<atin writers (see Cic. T. Disp.^ i. 22 ; Lucr, iii. 44). Theodore of Mopauestia and 
Augustine make it mean ** his own wife ; ” and then it would be a recommendatimi to 
the spirit of chastity at once preserved and continued In a holy marriage (Heb. xiii. 4X 
This view has been recently adopted by De Wette, Schott, Ac,, as it was by A(iainat 
and Estius. In favour of it are the Hebrew 'Va for wife (seo Eabbinio instances in 
Schoettgen, Hor. Hebr., ad loc.), and the phrase ^crao^eu wmijca (tolus. xxxvi 29* Of. 
Eph. V. 28 ; 1 Cor. vii. 2 ; 1 Pet. iii. 7). But would the ^essalonians, whose women 
held a much higher and freer position than Oriental women, have been aware of this 
somewhat repulsive Orientalism ? Would the use of it have been woriihy of St. Paul’* 
refinement ? and is he not, as Theodoret observes, speakiBg to celibates and to women as 
well as to men? 

* Leg. 5t5orra, } 4 , B, D, E, F, G. 

* iv. 1 — 8. The dark warning of Iv. 6 is lost in the B. V., because, though it would 

be but too intelligible to Pagan converts, St. Paul veils it under the delicate eimhemisms, 
the kemesta aposiopeeiSf familiar to his sensitive refinement (cf. 1 Cor. v. 1, 2; 2 Cor. vii. 11. 
&c. ; Eph. V. 3, 12). At any rate, the Greek commentators, who would here be most 
likely to see his meaning, take him to mean not only adultery, but yet deeper abyssea of 
wickedness. It cannot be ** business, ’Which would be tvU (See DdUinger, 

Judenth. u. Heidenth.) • 

® This sort of trapoAenift? (or praeteritio), noticed here by Theophylact, Is a rhetorical 
figure characteristic of St. Paul’s kindliness (see v. 1 ; 2 Oor. ix. 1 ; Philem. 19), But the 
phrase also implies that it is easier to teach Chiistian virtue than to^eradicate habitual vice. 

? One of St. X’aul’s happy turns of expression {oxymororit Bou. xii, 11 ; of. Xaa. xxx. 7). 
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their own hands, ^ and not to meddle with others, and not to rely on the 
assistance of others, but to present to the outer world a spectacle of honour- 
able and active independence (vs. 11, 12). 

And now, by these moral exhortations, by thus recaUing them from over- 
eschatological exciteihent to the quiet fulfilment of the personal duties which 
lay nearest at hand, lie has prepared the way for the removal of a serious 
doubt which had troubled some of them. Since he left thorn there had been 
deaths in the little community, and these deaths had been regarded by some 
of the survivors with a peculiar despondency. They hafl been taught again 
and again to hope for, to look unto, the coming of Christ. That blessed 
Presence was to be for them the solution of all perplexities, the righting 
of all wrongs, the consolation for all sufferings. What the hopes of the 
birth of the Messiah had been to the Jew, that the hope of His return with 
all His saints was to the early Christian. And it was natural that such a 
topic should bo prominent in the addresses to a church which, from its very 
fouuc£itiou, had been, and for years continued to be, peculiarly atSicted.* 
What, then, was to be said about those who had died, and therefore had not 
seen the promise of Chi'ist’s coming ? What could bo said of those whose 
life had ended like the common life of men — no wrongs righted, no miseries 
consoled? Had not they been beguiled of their promise, disappointed in 
their hope,* deceived, oven, as to the event on which they had fixed their 
faith P And if they, why not oth^vB ? If the dead were thus frustrated in 
their expectation, why^might not the living be ? St. Paul has alraady given 
them the advice which woul 1 prevent them from brooding too much on tliat 
one uncertain moment of Christ’s coming. Ho has bidden them be pure, and 
loving, and diligent, and live their daily lives in simple honour and faithful- 
ness, He would have eminently approved the quiet good sense of that 
president of the Puritan assembly, who, when a donso darkness came on, 
and some one proposed that they should adjourn because it might be the 
beginning of the Day of Judgment, proposed rather that caudles should bo 
lighted, because if it was to be the Day of Judgment, they could not be found 
bettor employed than in the quiet trausacticn of duty. But Paul does not 
leave his converts in their perplexity about tl.oir departed friends. He bdls 
them, in words which have comforted millions of mourners since, not to sor^ 
row as those Jth&t have no hope,® for that “if we believe that Jesus died and 

1 This shows that the Thessalonian converts were mainly ai tisans. 

* 2 Oor. vii. 5. 

* That the Gentiles were at tbi^ time, as a rule, de'ijwndert in their views of death, 
in spite of dim hopes and splendid guesses, is certain. '‘Moi turns ucc ad Deos, nec ad 
homines acceptus est” {Corp. Jmcr. i. 118; lloissier, Ln JitL Bom, i. 304, aeg.). See, 
lor the more ancient Grepk view, i£sch. Eunim. G48, The shade of Achilles says to 
Ulyasea in Hades : 

** * Talk not of reigning in this dolorous gloom. 

Nor think wain worrls,* he cried, ‘ can ease my doom; 

Better by for lai>oritui.‘ily to bear 
A weight of WfKi», iu\d breathe Uie vital air 
Slave to the meanest hind that begs his breiad, 
reign the sceptred momirch of the de^ ** 
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rose again, even so them also which had been laid asleep by Jesus will God 
bring with Him.*’^ He even enters into details. He tells them by the word 
of the Lord ” ^ that death would practically make no difference whatever be- 
tween the li\dng and the dead, for that in the tremendous," now” of the Day 
of Judgment^the Lord Himself should descend from heaven with a cry of 
summons, with the voice of the archangel,^ and with the trump of God,^ and 
that then the dead in Christ should rise first, and we who are alive and 
remain® be caught up to meet the Lord in the air, and so be for ever with 
Him. " Wherefore,” he says, " comfort one another with these words.” ^ 

But when should this be? — after what period, at what critical moment?* 
That was a question which ho need not answer, because they themselves know 
precisely ® the only answer which could be given, which was that the day of 
the Lord should come as a thief in the night, overwhelming those that chose 
darkness with sudden destnictiou. But they were not of the darkness, 
but cbildi*en of light ; so that, however suddenly it came, that day could 
not find them unprepared.^® For which purpose let them be sober and 
vigilant, like soldiers, armed with faith and love for a breastplate, and the 
hope of salvation for a helmet ; since God had not appointed them for wrath, 
but to obtain salvation through Him who had died in order that they, whether 
in life or in death, miglit live with Him for ever.^ The Thessalonians are 
bidden to continue edifying and comforting one another with these words. 
Did none of them ask, " But what will become of the Jews P of the heathen? 
of the sinners and backsliders among ourselves ? ” Possibly they did. But 
here, and in the Romans, and in the Corinthians, St. Paul either did not 
auticijjate such questions, or refused to answer them. Perhaps he had heard 
tlie admirable Hebrew apophthegm, "Learn to baj/ I do not know.*** This 
at least is certain, that with him the idea of the resurrection is so closely 
connected with that of faith, and hope, and moral regeneration, that when he 
speaks of it he will speak of it mainly, indeed all but exclusively, in con- 
nexion with the resurrection of the saints.^ 


' iv. 14. If the Bta rod ’lTj<rov be taken with (cotftTj«>«Kron, "laid asleep by JestM.” Of, 
Acts iii, 16 ; Rom. i. 8 ; v. 11 ; 2 Cor. i. 5, &c. 

2 “ Quasi Eo i})so locjuente ” (l^eza). As this can hardly be referred to Matt. xxiv. 31, 
and must be compared with the Hebrew phrase (1 Kings xx. S,% Ac.), w© cjym only under- 
stand it either of a traditional utterance of Ohiist or a special revelation to the Apostle. 
Ewald, however, says {Smdschr, 48), "Aus Christusworten die ihnen gewisit auoh 
Bcbiiftlich vorlagen.” 

3 Luther. * Archangel only here and in Jod. 9. 

* The imagery is borrowed from Ex. xix. 16. ** 

* These words will be explained infra. 

7 iv. 13—18. These verses furnish one leading motive of the Epistle. 

* V. 1, irepi if TMv xpovuiv Kai rHiv Kaiputv. * Vii Z, cucpiSwff, 

V. 4, A, B, read /eXeVT«, which would be a slight change of metaphor. " Weil der 
Dieb nur in und mit der Nacht kommt, vom Tage aber iiberrascht wird” (Ewald). Of, 
Matt. xxiv. 37 ; Horn. xiii. 11 — 14. * 

The germ of the powerful and beautiful figure of the Christian’s panoply which is 
elaborated in Eph. vi. 13 — 17 ; Bom. xiii 12. (Cf. WLsd. v. 18 ; Baruch, v. 12.) 

12 V. 1— 11. 

^ ^’fleiderer, i. 275 ; Rom. vi. 23 f 1 Cor. Ac. See Eeuss, fhiol, ChrH, ii ?14. 
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To the thoughts suggested by St. Paul’s treatment of this weighty topic 
we shall revert immediately. He ends the Ej^istle with moral exhortations — 
all, doubtless, suggested by the needs of the Church — of extraordinary fresh- 
ness, force, and beauty. There were traces of imuhordination among them, 
and he bids them, duly respect and love, for their work’s sake, the spiritual 
labourers and leaders of their community,^ and to bo at peace among them- 
selves. He further tells them — perhaps in these last verses especially 
addressing the presbyters — to warn those unruly brethren who would not obey. 
‘There was despondency at work among them, and he bids them “ comfort the 
feeble-minded, take the weak by the hand, be patient towards all men.” They 
were to avoid all retaliations, and seek after all kindness^ (vers. 12 — 15). Then 
“follow little arrow-flights of inestimably precious exhortation. Was depression 
•stealing into their hearts P Lot them meet it by remembering that G^d’s 
will for them in Christ Jesus was perpetual joy, unceasing prayer, universal 
ihapksgiving. Had there been any collisions of practice, and diflerences of 
opinion, among the excited enthusiasts whose absorjition in the expected return 
of Christ loft them neither energy nor wish to do their daily duties, while it 
made them also sot very little store by the calmer utterances of moral 
exhortation P Then, besides the exhortation to peace, and the noble general 
rule to avoid every kind of evil,^ ho warns them that they should neither 
quench the Spirit nor despise prophesyings — tliat is, neither to stifle an 
impassioned inspiration nor to undervalue a cabn address ^but to test all 
'that was said to them, and bold fast what was good.^ 

Then, once more, with the affirmation that God’s faithfulness would grant 
'the prayer, he prays that God would sanctify them wholly, and preserve their 
bodies, their wills and affections, their Inmost souls,® blamelessly till that 
coming of the Lord to which ho has so often alluded. Ho asks their prayers 
for himself ; bids them salute all the brethren with a holy kiss ; ^ adjures 
them by the Lord • that his letter be read to the entire community ; and so 


1 These vag^e terms seem to show that the eoclcsiastical oipinisation of the Church 
was as yet vexy flexible. 

2 V. 15, coutrost this with Soph. Philoct. 679. 

* Not “ every appearance of evil ” (E. V.), grand as such an exhortation undoubtedly 
is. It may perhaiis be “ from every evil ai>i>earance, ” everything which has an ill look : 
possibly it refers to bad of spiritual teaching. 

< i Cor. XIV. 39. 

* Vers. 16 — 21. What they needed was the 5wcpt<rt« (1 Cor. xii. 10 ; Heb. 

V. 14), and to be 66AciMot Tporre^Tot. 

* V. 23, “body;” the entire human life and faculties ; nvev/ma^ the divinely 

imbreathed spirit, the highest rt^gioa of life. oAoTeAt??, (James L 4). (Trench, 

p. 70.) 

7 The Touv' ^«a</m>vs vivrav must mean “ one another,” as in Rom. xvi, 16 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 
20 ; 2 Cor. xiii, 12 ; 1 JPet, v. 14, unless these few concluding lines are addressed specially 
to the elders. On the ** kiss of charity ” — an Oriental custom — see Bingham, Aniiq. iii. 
8, 8 ; Hooker, Pref. iv. 4. 

* The very strong adjuration may have been rendered necessary by some of the 
differences between t^he converts and the leading members of the community, at which 
the Apostle hints in v. 12 — 15. Some influenti^ persons, to whom the letter was first 
handed, might be inclined to suppress any parts of it with which they disagreed, or which 
seemed to condemn their views or eonduei Timothy may have brought the nows t^t 

12 * 
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oondudes with his usual ending, The grace of our Lord Jesus Ohrist he 
with you. Amen.” * These last three verses were probably written in his 
own hand. 

It may easily be imagined with what rapture the arrival of such a letter 
would be hailed by a young, persecuted, and perplexed community ; how 
many griefs it would console ; how many doubts it would resolve ; how much 
joy, and hope, and fresh enthusiasm it would inspire. It could not but have 
been delightful in any case to be comforted amid the storm of outward 
opposition, and to be inspirited amid the misgivings of inward faithlessness, 
by the words of the beloved teacher whose gospel had changed the whole 
current of tlieir lives. It was much to feel that, though absent from them in 
person, he was present with them in heart,® pra3ring for them, yearning over 
them, himself cheered by the tidings of their constancy ; but it was even more 
to receive words which would tend to heal the incipient disagreements of that 
small and loving, but inexperienced, and as yet but half-organised community, 
and to hear the divinely authoritative teaching which silenced their worst fears. 
And further than this, if the words of St. Paul sliine so brightly to us through 
the indurated dust of our long familiarity, how must they have sparkled for 
them in their fresh originality, and with heaven’s own hght shining on those 
oracular gems ! ** Having received the word in miich affliction with joy of 

the Holy Ghost ; ” ^ — that was no more artificial oxymoron^ but an utterance 
w^hich came from a new world, of which they wore the happy lords. ** Jesus 
which delivoreth us from the coming wmth;”^ ‘‘ God "who called you unto 
His kingdom and glory ; ” ^ ** This is the wiU of God, even your sanctifica- 
tion ; ” ® “ So shall we over bo with the Lord “Ye are all the children of the 
light and the children of the day ; ” ® “ See that none render evil for evil unto 
any ® “ Rejoice evermore.” What illimitable hopes, what holy obligations, 
what golden promises, what glorious responsibilities, what lofty ideals, what 


some x>revious letter of the Apostle to this, or other churches, had not properly been 
made known. How easily such an interference was possible we see from 3 John 0, “I 
wrote to the Church, but Diotrephes, who loveth to have the pre-eminence among: them, 
receiveth us not ” (see Ewald, Sendsrhr^ p. 51). Dionysius of Corinth dej>lores the falsi- 
ficatiun of his own letters (Euseb. //, E. iv. 23). St. Paul generally, asked for a prayer 
himself towaids the close of a letter (Eph. vi. 19 ; OoL iv. 3 ; 2 Thes.s.* iii. 1). 

1 This yi'wpitrfxa or badge of cognisance is found, with slight variations, the close of 
all St. Paul’s Epistles, Thus ; — 

(a) In 1 Thess. v. 28; 1 Cor. xvi. 23 we have, “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
be with you,” to which the word “ail” is added in 2 Thess. iii. 18; Horn. xvi. 24; 
Phil. iv. 23. 

ifi) In Philem. 25 ; Gal. vi. 18 we have, “ The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ b© with 
your spirit ” (“brethren,” GjU.). 

(y) In Col. iv. 18 ; 1 Tira. vi. 21 ; 2 Tim. iv. 22 we have the shortest form, “ Grace 
be with you ” (thee), to which Titus iii. 15 adds “ all.” 

(61 In Eph. vi. 24 we have the variation, “ Grace be with all them that love the Lord 
Jes\is Chiist in sincerity,” and in 2 Cor, xiiL 14 alone the full “ Apostolic benediction.” 

Tlie subscriptions added to the Epistles at a much later pbriod are mostly valueless 
(see Paley, Horae PaulinaCt chap. xv.). 

2 1 Thess. ii 17. 

* i. 6. * I 10. » ii. 12. • iv. A 

? iv. 17 , 8 V. 6. * V. m T. lA 
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reaches of morality beyond any which their greatest writers had attained, 
what strange renovation of the whole spirit and meaning of life, lay hidden 
for them in those simple words ! ^ The brief Epistle brought home to them 
the glad truth thft they could use, for their daily wear, that glory of thought 
which had only been attained by the fewest and greatest spirits of their 
nation at their rarest moments of inspiration ; and therewith that grandeur of 
life which, in its perfect innocence towards God and man, was even to these 
unknown. 

It is a remarkable fact that in this Epistle St. Paul aUudes no less than 
four times to the coming of Christ, ^ and uses, to describe it, the word paromia 
— ** presence ” — which also occurs in this sense in the second Epistle,^ but 
in only one other passage of all his other Epistles.* Whether, after the 
erroneous conclusions which the Thessalonians drew from this letter, and the 
injurious efEects which this incessant prominence of eschatology produced in 
their characters, he suhsequenily made it a less salient feature of his own 
teaching, wo cannot toll. Certain, however, it is that the mlsiiitcrpretatiou of 
his first letter, and the roprehensiblo excitement and restlessness which that 
misinterpr(‘tatiou produced,^ necessitated the writing of a second very shortly 
after he had received tidings of these results.® It is equally certain that, from 
this time forward, the visible personal return of Christ and the nearness of 
the end, wliich are the predominant topics in the First Epistle to the Tbessa- 
lonians, sink into a far more subordinate topic of reference ; and that, 
although St. Paurii langi^ago in the letter was misunderstood, yet the mis- 
understanding was not a wilful but a perfectly natural one ; and that in his 
later letters he anticipates liis own death, ratlier than the second Advent, as 
his mode of meeting Christ, The divine and steady liglit of history first 
made clear to the Church that our Lord’s proplietic warnings as to His 
return applied primarily to the close of the Jewish dispensation, and the 
winding up of all the past, and the inauguration of the last great seen of 
God’s dealings with mankind. 

1 Baur {Paul, ii,), Kern {Tilb. Zeilschr. 1839), Van tier Vaier [DU beiden Bricfen aan 
de Thesaal.), De Wetfce {Pivleit,)^ Volkmar, .-'eller, &c., and the Tiibiiigen school 
generally, except, Hilgenfeld {Die 'I'heHsaUniich^briefe). reject both Epistles to the I’hes- 
aalonians as ungenuiue, and Baur calls the First Epistle a “ m.attes Nachwerk.” I have 
carefully stiidied their arguments, but they seem to me so sli-ht as to be scarcely 
deserving of serious refutation. The difficulties which would be created by rejecting 
these Epistles are ten times as formidable as any which they suggest. If an unbiassed 
scholar, familiar with tlw' subject, cannot fed the heart of St. Paul throbbing through 
every sentence of these Epistles, it is hardly likely that argument will convince him. 
External evidence (Iren, i/aer. v. 6, 1 ; Clem. Alex. Paedag. i., p. 109, ed. Potter ; Tort. 
De jRetureect. CarnU, cap. 24), though sufficiently strong, is scarcely even required. Not 
only Bunsen, Ewald, &c., but even Hilgenfeld {l.c.), Hmtzmaiin (Tnessalon. in Schenkel, 
Bibel^lexik(m)y Pfleiderer {Paulinistu^ 29), Hausrath, Weisse, Schmidt, Ac,, accept the first. 

3 ii. 19 ; iu. 13 ; iv. 15 ; v. 23. 3 2 Thess. ii. 1, 8. -» 1 Cor. xv. 23. 

• We find in St. Paul’s own words abundant proof that his teaching was distorted 
and slandered, and St. Peter gives us direct positive assurance that such was the case 
(2 Pet. iii. 16). . 

• Tradition should have some weight, and ^artraXaviKtU p is the reading of A, B, 
B, £, F, O. The internal evidanoes also, to some of which I have called attention, 
seem to me decisivt. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE THESSAIiONIANft, 

“Att yap TAura yevitrSat. npvTov, aW’ ovk evBetof rb rtLx. — LUK^! xxi. 9. 

Mant xnontlis could not have elapsed before the Apostle heard that the 
Thessaionians, with all their merits and virtues, were still, and even more 
than previously, hindered in moral growth by eschatological enthusiasms. 
When he wrote to them before, they were tempted to despond about the death 
of friends, whom they supposed likely to be thus deprived of part at least of 
the precious hopes which were their main, almost their sole, support in the 
fiery furnace of aiflictiou. The Apostle’s clear assurance seems to have 
removed all anxiety on this topic, but now they regarded the immediate coming 
of Christ as a thing so certain that some of them were tempted to neglect his 
exhortations, and to spend their lives in aimless religious excitement.' ♦St. 
Raul felt how fatal would bo such a temperanieut to all Christian progress, 
and the main object of his second letter was to control into calm, and shame 
into diligence, the gossipbig enthusiasm which fataUy tended towrards irregu- 
larity and sloth. They were not to desert the hard road of the present for the 
mirage which seemed to bring so close to them the grwn Edens of the future ; 
they were not to sacrifice the sacrednoss of immediate tluty for the dreamy 
sweetness of unrealised expect a lions. The Advent of Christ might be ne&r 
at hand ; but it was not so instant as they had been led*to imagine from an 
en*oneou8 view of what ho had said, and by mistaken reports — possibly 
even by written forgeries — which ascribed to him words whioh he had 
never used, and opinions which he had never hold. ’ 

The expression on which the Ajmcalyptic fanaticism of the less sensibie 
Thessaionians seems to have fastened was that which occurs in 1 These, iv. 
15 — ‘"We, \v)u<*h are alive and remain to the presence of the Lord, shall 
certainly not anticipate those that have fallen asleep.” It was not unnatural 
that they should interpret this to mean that their teacher himself expected to 
survive until the I^piphany of their I^ord’s presence.® If so, it must be very 
close at hand; and again, if so, of what use were the petty ^details of daily 
routine, the petty energies of daily effort ? Was it not enough to keep them- 
selves alive anyhow until the dawn of that near day, or the shadows of tliat 
rapidly approaching night, which might be any day or any night, on which all 
earthly interests should he dissipated for ever as soon as the voice of God and 
the trumpet of the dciid should sound ? 

Now, we ask, had this been the real meaning of the words of St. Paul P 

1 The reader will be struck with the close analogy of this temptation to that which 
did so much mischief among the Anabaptists and other sects in the days of the Eefonna- 
tion. The Thessalonian Church may have had its Caristadfi* whom St. Paul felt it 
necessary to warn, just as Luther fought, with all the force of his mauly sense, against 
the crumties of the religious errors wldch had derived their impulse fiozn a perversion of 
his own teaching. 

* 'Biri^^dveta nj* 
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'the question has hem voluminoTiflly and angrily debated. It has h'^n made, 
in fact (and very needlessly), the battle-ground as to the question of Terbal 
inspiration. Some have tried to maintain the desperate and scarcely honest 
position that neither St. Paul nor the Apostles generally liad any expectation 
of the near visible advent of Christ ; others that they were absolutely 
convinced that it would take place in their own generation, and even in their 
own lifetime. 

Not in the interests of controversy, but in those of truth, 1 will endeavour 
to prove that neither of those extreme theses can be maintained. If the view 
of the Thossalonians had been absohdebj groundless, it would have been easy 
for St. Paul to say to thorn, as modem commentators have said for him, 
“ You mistook my general expression for a specific and individual one. "Wlien 
I said ‘ we which are alive and remain ’ at the presence of Christ, I did not 
mean either myself, or you, in particular, but merely ‘ the livfing ’—the class 
to which we at present belong — as opposed to the dead, about whose case I 
was speaking to you.^ You are mistaken in supposing that I meant to imply 
a conviction that before my own death the Lord would reappear.” Now, he docs 
not say this at all ; * he only tells them not to be drifted from their moorings, 
not, as he expresses it, to be tossed from their sound sense ^ by the supposition 
that he had spoken of the actual instancy ^ of the day of the Lord. He tells 
thorn plafnly that certain events must occur before that day came ; and these 
as certainly are eveuis which precluded all possibility of the Second Advent 
taking place for them to-morrow or the next day. But, on the other hand, he 
does not tell them that th§ day of the Lord was not near {^yyvs). If he had 
done so he would have robbed of thoir meaning the exhortations which had 
formed the staple of his preaching at Thossalonica, as they constituted the 
oldy prominent doctrinal statement of his First Epistle.^ If we are to judge 
of St. PauPs views by his own language, and not by the preconceptions of 
scholasticism, we can divine what would have been his answer to the plain 
question, “ Do you personally expect t-o live till the return of Christ ? ” At 
this period of his life his answer would have been, “ I cannot speak positively 
on the matter. 1 see clearly that, before His return, certain things must take 
place ; but, on the whole, I do expect it.” But at a later period of his life ho 
would have said in substance, It may be so ; I cannot tell. On the whole, 
however, I ho longer hope to survive till that day ; nor does it seem to me of 
any importance whether 1 do or not. At that day the quick will have no 
advantage over the dead. What I now look forward to, what I sometimes even 
yearn for, is my own death. ' I know that when I die I shall be with Christ, 

^ 1 Thess. iv. 16. . . . ov irepl Lavrov Tofrsr irt<rrov9 (Chrys.). 

* It is never his method to explain away his views because they have been perverted, 
but merely to bring them out in their full and proper meaning. 

* lirj rax4ta$ ira\(v$^vo.i aVb tov (2 Thess. ii. 2). ^ cv^tmficer. 

* As I^ur rightly observes {Paulm, ii. 94) : hut to assume that therefore the Episile 
cannot be St. PauFs is to the last degree uncritical. Moreover, though there are no 
other “donatio ideas” brought forward with veiy special prominence, there are 
** dogmatic ideas ” ctmimed in every line. 
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and it is for that pathway into His presence that I am now watching. In the 
earlier ytors of my conversion we all anticipated a speedier development of 
Antichrist, a speedier removal of the restraining power, a speedier brightening 
of the clouds about the flaming feet of our Saviour. That for which I now 
look is far more the spiritual union with my Lord than His. visible manifesta- 
tion. It may be, too, that He cometh in many ways. If we ever mistook the 
nearer for the farther horizons of His prophecy, it is but a part of that 
ignorance which, as He Himself warned us, should, as regards the details of 
this subject, be absolute and final. For said He not when He was yet with 
us, * Of that day and that hour knorveth no man ; no, not the angels which 
are in heavm, neither the Son, but the Father * ? But whether He come so 
soon as we have expected, or not, yet in one form or another assuredly now 
and ever * the Lord is at hand ; * and the lesson of His coming is that wliich 
He also taught us, and which we have taught from Him — * Take ye heed, 
watch and pray, for ye know not when the time is.*” „ 

That these were the views of St. Paul and of other Apostles on ** the crises 
and the periods” respecting which, if they ventured to hold any definite 
opinion at all, they could not but, according to their Lord’s own warning, be 
liable to be mistaken, will, I think, be evident to all who will candidly weigh 
and compare with themselves the passages to which I here refer.^ 

Now so far as tlie fall of Jerusalem and the pissing of do6m upon 
the Jewish race was “ a day of the Lord,*’ so far even the most litoral accep- 
tation of their words is in close accordance with the actual results. Nor 
should this remarkable coincidence be overlooked. Oh December 19th, A.D. 
the Capitoliue Temple was burnt down in the war between Vitollius and Ves- 
pasian, which Tacitus calls the saddest and most shameful blow, and a sign of 
the anger of the gods. On August 10, A.D. 70, a Roman soldier fiung a 
brand within the Temple of Jerusalem. “ Thus,” says Bollinger,* “ within a 
few months the national sanctuary of Rome and the Temple of God, the two 
most important places of worship in the old world, owed their destruction 
to Roman soldiers — thoughtless instruments of the decrees and judgment of 
a higher power. Ground was to be cleared for tlie worship of God in spirit 
and in truth. Tlie heirs of the two temples, the Capitoline and the Jewish — a 
handful of artisans, beggars, slaves, and women — were dwelling at the time 
in some of the obscure lanes and alleys of Rome ; and only two years before. 

• Allusions to a near Advent, 1 Thess. i. 9, 10, ** ye turned to God , , , . to wait 
for His .Son from heav» ii ; ” 1 Cor. i. 7, “ To wait for the coming of the Jesus” 
(of. 2 These, iii. 5) ; 1 Cor. xv. 51, “We shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed” 
(cf. 1 Thess. iv. 15 — 17) ; James v. 8, 9, “The coming of the I^jrd draweth nigh . . . The 
judge standeth before the door ; ” 1 Pot, iv. 7, “ llie end of all things is at hand ; ** 
1 John ii. 18, “ Even now are there many antichrists, whereby we know that it is the last 
time ; ” Rev. xxii. 20, “ .Surely I come quickly.” Cn the sayings of our Lord, on which 
the expectation was perhaps founded (Matt, xxiv. 2?>, 30, 34), see my Life of Ckrisi$ fi. 
257, sq. On the other hand, if St. Paul contemplated the possibility of being alive at 
the Day of the Lord, he also was aware that though near, it would not l)o iimnedtaU 
(2 Cor. iv. 14 ; 2 Thess. ii. ; Rom. xi. 24 — ^27), and at a later period looked forward to 
hit own death (Phil, i. 20 — 23). 

® Judmth. u, Hcukntk. ix. ad, f 
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when they had firet drawn public attention to themselves, a number of them 
were sen Weed to be bnmt alive in the imperial gardens, and others to be 
tom in pieces by wild beasts.” 

We may, then, ^ say briefly that the object of the Second Ejnstle to the 
Thessalonians wafi^ partly to assure them that, though St. Paul believed the 
day of the Lord to be near — ^though he did not at all exclude the possibility 
of their living to witness it— yet it was not so instantaneous as in the least to 
justify a disruption of the ordinary duties of lifo.^ Ho had as little meant 
positively to assert that he would survive to the Advent when he said “ we 
tiiatare alive,” than he meant positively to assert that he should die before it 
occurred, when, years afterwards, he wrote, “ He which raised up the Lord 
Jesus shall raise uptM also by Jesus.”* That the “we ” in these instances 
was generic is obvious from the fact that he uses it of the dead and of the 
living in the same Epistle, saying in one place, “ We shall not all sleep, V ^ and 
in another, “ God will also raise up us by Bds own power.” * 

On the nearness of the final Messianic Advent, the Jewish and the* Christian 
world were at one j and even the Heathen were in a state of restless anticipa- 
tion. The trials of the Apostle had naturally led him to dwell on this topic 
both in liis j>reaching at Thessalonica, and in his earlier Epistle. His Second 
Epistle follows the general outlines of the First, which indeed formed a 
model for*all the others. Nothing is more remarkable than the way in which 
the Epistles combine a singular uniformity of method with a rich exuberance 
of detail* In this respect Ihey are the reflex of a life infinitely varied in its 
adventures, yet swayed b^ ’one simple and supremely dominant idea. Except 
when special circumstances, as in the Epistles to the Corinthians, modify his 
ordinary plan, his letters consist, as a rule, of six parts, viz. : — i. a solemn 
salutation ; ii. an expression of thankfulness to God for His work among those 
to whom he is writing ; iii. a section devoted to religious doctrine ; iv, a section 


1 The dread of some imminent world- catastrophe, preluded by prodigies, was at this 
time universal (Tac. Ann. vi. 28 ; xii. 43, 64 ; xiv. 12, 22 ; xv. 22 ; Hist. i. 3 ; Suet. 
JVero, 36, 39; Dion Cass. lx. 35; Ixi. 16—18, &c.). Ilausrath, N. Zeilgesch. ii. 108. 
Kenan L'Antechristf p. 35 ; “ On ne parlait que ds prodiges et de malheurs.” 

* 2 Cor. iv. 14. ^ * 1 Cor. xv. 51, on the rejuUng, r. in/m, p. 399 . 

* 1 Cor. vi, 14. Here, as in so many cases, a passtvge of the Talmud throws most 

valuable light on the opinions of St. Paul, which, on such a subject — where all special 
illumination Vas deliberately withdrawn — were inevitably colomed by the tone of opinion 
prevalent in kis own nation ; — “ * When will Messiah come ?’ asked 11. Joshua Ben I>aive 
of Elijah the Tishbite. ‘Go and ask EDmself.* ‘Whore is He?’ ‘At the gateway of 
Kome.’ * How shall I know BUra ? ’ * He sits among the diseased poor.’ (Rashi quotea 
Isa. liii. 6.) ‘ All the others ch^ge the lukndages of their sores simultaneously, but He 

changes them successively, lest, if called, His coming should be delayed.’ R. Joshua 
Ben Lalve went to Him, and saluted Him with the words ‘ Peace be to thee, my Rabbi, 
my teacher.* ‘Peace be unto thee, Son of Laive,* was the answer of Messiah. ‘When 
wul the Master come T * asked the Rabbi. * To-day,’ was the answer. By the time the 
Rabbi had finished telling the story to Elijah, the sun had set. ‘ How?’ said the Rabbi ; 
‘ He has not come 1 Has He Ked unto me ? * ‘ No,’ said Elijah, ‘ He meant “To-day, if 
T1 WILL HlAR His VOICJb” ’ (Ps. xov. 7)J’ (Sanhedrin, f. 98, 1.) This involves the same 
truth as the famous remark of St. Augustine, “ Ergo latet ultimus dies, ut observentur 
onmes dies,” which was also said by R. Klieser, 

* See Reuse, TM(d, OhNt. il 11, 
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devoted to practical exhortation ; v. a section composed of personal details 
and groetings ; and, vi. the final autograph benediction which served to mark 
the authenticity of the Einstle. We have already noticed that this is the 
general structure of the First Epistle, and it will be observed no less in the 
subjoined outline of the Second.* » 

After the greeting, in which, as in the last Epistle, he associates Silas and 
Timothy with himself,^ he thanks God once more for the excee^ng increase’ 
of thoir faith, and the abounding love which united them with one another, 
which enabled him as well as others * to hold them up in the Churches of God’ 
as a model of faith and patience, and that, too, under special tribnlationa 
Those tribulations, he tells them, are an evidence that tlie present state of 
things cannot be final ; that a time is coming when their persecutors will be 
punished, and themselves have relaxation from endurance ® — which time will 
be at the Epiphany, in Sinaitic splendour,^ of the Lord Jesus with Eds mighty 
angels, to inflict retribution on the Gentile ignorance which will not know 
God, and the disobedient obstinacy which rejects the Gospel. That retribu- 
tion shall he eternal cutting off from the presence and glorious power of 
Christ ® when Ho shall come to bo glorified in His saints and to be wondered 


* 1. The greeting, 2 Thess. i. 1, 2, ii. The thanksgiving, or Eucharistjb Bection, 
mingled with topics of consolation derived from the coming of Christ, i. S— 12, 
iii. The dogmatic portion, which, in this instance, is the remarkable and indeed unique 
section about the Man of Sin, ii. 1 — 12 ; the thanksgiving renewed with exhortationa 
and ending in a prayer, ii. 13 — 17. iv. The practical part, consisting of a request tor 
their prayers (iii. 1 — 5). v. Exhortations, and messages, alli> ended by a prayer, iii. 6 — lA 
vi. The autogi'aph conclusion and benediction, iii. 17, 18. These divisions, however, are 
not rigid and formal ; one section Hows naturally into another, with no marked separa- 
tion. Each of the prayers (ii. lb ; iii. lb) begins with the same words, Avrb« 6 KiJpios. 

2 This acn^rately marks the date of the letter, as having been written at Corinth 
shortly after the former. Silas ceases to be a fellow-worker with Paul, and apimrently 
joins Peter, after tlie visit to Jerusalem at the close of the two years* sCjoiim at Corinth. 
It is iirobahle that the mental and religions affinities of Silas were more closely in accor- 
dance with the old Apostles who had sent him to Antioch than with St. Paul. 

3 vwepav^di'eL. It is a part of St. l^aul’s emphatic style that he delights in compoundu 

of VTTCp, as vTrepo\ij, vvepAiay, vvipfidWta, vn^tpe«7rc‘pi<r<rov, Ac. 

^ 2 Thess. i. 4, aurous. 

* This is a strong argument against Ewald’s view that the Epistle was written from 
Beroea ; but it does not prove, as Clirysostom says, that a considerabje time must have 
elapsed. Writing from Corinth, there wore Churches both -in Macedonia and Achaia to 
which St. Paul alludes. * There can be little doubt that the Epistle was wytten late in 
A.D. 53 or early in A.D. 54. 

® aV€trtV‘ 

7 Ex. iii. 2 ; xix. 18 ; xxiv. 17 ; 2 Chr. vii. 1, Ac. A, K, L, have irvpl t^\oy6$. The 
liomma should be after not, a.s in E.V., after angels.’* 

** i. 9. It is clear that a7rb here mejuis “separation from,” not “ immediately after,** 
or “by.” This is the only passage in all St. Paul’s Eiustles where his eschatology even 
seems to touch on the future of the impenitent. When Chrysostom triumphantly asks, 
“Where, then, are the Origenists ? lie calls the destruction aiMviov ; ” his own remarks 
in other places show that lie could hardly have been unaware that this rhetoric of 
* ojconomy ” might sound conyincing to the ignorant and the superficial, but had no bearing 
whatever on the serious views of Origen. Observe, i. iioovdi ticSUna-iy (of. 2 Sam. xxii. 
48, LXX.) does not mt'an “take vengeance.” ii. The fire is not penal fire, but is the 
Shechinah-glory of Advent (Dan. vii. 9 ; Ex. iii. 2). iii. Those spoken of ’are not 
sinners in general, but wilful enemies and persecutors, iv, Tlie retribution is not 
“destruction,” but “destrucLion-from-the-Presenc© of the Lord,”i,e., a cutting off from 
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at in all that hcjlievod in Him.' And that they may attain to this glory, he 
prayed tliat God may count tliem worthy of their calling, and bring to fulfil- 
ment the goodness in which they delight,® and the activity of their faith, both 
to the glory of their Lord and to their own glory, as granted by His grace,® 
Then follows th^ most remarkable section of the letter, and the one for 
the sake of which it was evidently written. He had, in his first letter, nrged 
them to calmness and diligence, but the eagerness of e:xpectation, unwittingly 
increased by bis own words, bad prevailed over bis exhorUi Hons, and it was 
now his wish to give them further and more definite instruction on this great 
subject. This was rendered more necessary by the fact that their hopes 
had been fanned into vivid glow, partly by prophecies which claimed to be 
inspired, and partly by words or letters which professed to l)e stamped with 
his authority. He writes, therefore, in language of which I have attempted 
to preserve something of the obvious mystery and reticence.* 

Now we boseeoh yon, brethren, touching ^ the presence of our Lord Jesus 
diriat and our gathering® to meet Him, that ye be not quickly tossed from your 
state of mind,? nor even be troubled either by spirit,^ or by word, or by letter pur- 
porting to come from us,® as though the day of the Lord is herc.“’ Let no one deceive 
you in any way, because — unless the apostasy come tirst, and the man of sin 


Beatific Vision, v. The ** jconian e^climion ** of this passage takes place at Christ’s First 
Advent, not at the final Judgment Dny. 

* ^ They will inspire wondei, because t>»ey will in that day reflect His brightness, 

* i. 11, wkrifiut<rf)€v6oKiav ayaOo frvvrt<:. Not i^s in E.V., “ fuUil all the good pleasure of 
his goodness,” hnt “honestatis dulcedinem ” — ^t,e., “ honestatem, qui recrcemini. ” 
Ev5o<ita, indeed, is often referred to God (Kph. i. fi, 9, &.c.) ; but ayaeoarvr/j), used four 
times in St. Paul, is “ moral and human goodness,” the classic xp^o-tott^v. It is borrowe<I 
from the LXX. (See Eocl. ix. 18.) 

3 2 Thess. i. 3—12. 

^ Neither this nor any other passage which I translate apart from the E. V. is intended 
as a s]»ecimen Of desirable translation. I merely try to translate in such terms as shall 
most easily explain themselves to the modern reader, while they reproduce as closely as 
possible the /)rm of the original. 

* virep, not an adjuration in the New Testament, yet a little stronger than vepL. 

® An obvious allusion to 1 Thess. iv. 17. The substantive ivKrviaytjy^ only occurs in 
Heb. X. 25, but the verb in Matt, xxiii. 37 ; xxiv. 31, “as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings ” (cf. John xi. 52). 

7 “Fro youre #itte ” (AVicl.) ; “from your sense ” (Rbemish version). 

® by utterance professing to be inspired. The “ discerning of spirits,” or testing 
of what utterimees were, and what were not, inspired, w:is one of the most important 
xapltrfx,ara iu the corly Chuvch. 

* The commentators from Chrysostom and Theodoret downwards are almost unaiii- 
moUB in taking this to mean that a letter on these subjects had been forged in St. Paul’s 
name, and had increased the exciicmeiit of the ThesRaloiiiafis. It seems to me that the 
requirements of the expression 4U-e fulfilled if we make tlie surely more probable suppo- 
sition that some letter nad been circulated among them— perhaps anonymous, perhaps 
with perfectly honest intentions — which professed to report his exact opinions, while in 
reali^ it misumlerstood them. 

Tliis, rather than “ is immediately imminent,” seems to be the meaning of iviirryiKfv 
(Bom. viii. 38; Gal. i. 4j'&C. ). “fiv^^yap Trpo^rpr^Catf vrroKpu'6p.eyoi ivAaMoy rhy Aahv ms 
i-*p<>»'TovTov Kvptov (Theod.). At any rate, the word implies the close.st possible proximity. 
riiyfor&ra means “things present.” (See Kom. viii. 38; 1 Cor. iii. 22). 

R He purtiosely suifpresses the discouraging words ” The Lord will not come,” 
Certaimy not “ the revolt of the Jewa,” 
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b© revealed,^ the son of destruction,* who qpposeth,* and exaltoth himaMtlf abote and 
against every one who is ctillod God/ or is an object of worship, so that he enters 
and seats himself in the shrine of God,® displaying himself that he is God. Do 
you not recall that, while I was still with you, 1 used to tell you this P And now 
the restraining power — you know what it is — which prevents his appearing — ^that 
he may appear in his own duo time [and not before]. For the* mystery of the law- 
lessness is already working, only he who restrains now — until he be got out of the 
way.® And then shall be revealed the lawless one, whom the Lord Jesus sliall 
destroy with the breath of His mouth, and shall annihilate with the Epiphany of 
His presence ; ^ whose presence is in accordance with the energy of Satan in all 
power, and signs, and prodigies of falsehood, and in all deceitfulness of iniquity 
for the ruin of those who are perishing,* because they received not the love of the 
truth that they might be saved. And, because of this, God is sending * them an 
energy of error, so that they should believe the lie*® that all may be judged who 
believed not the truth, but took pleasure in unrighteousness.^^ 

Of this strange but unquestionably genuine passage, which is nevertheless 
so unlike anything else in St. Paul’s Epistles, I shall speak immediately. He 
proceeds to tell them that their case, thank God, was very different from <that 
of these dodmecl dupes of Anticlirist, seeing that God had chosen and called 
them from the beginning^* to sanctification and salvation and glory.^* He 
exhorts them therefore, to stand fast, and hold the teaching which they had 
received from his words and his genuine letter, and prays that our Lord Jesus 
Christ and God our Father may comfort them and stabllsh them in aU goodness.*® 

* The apocalypse of the Antichrist. 

* Whose end is destruction (Phil. iii. 19 ; John jnrii 12). 

* A human Satan or adversary (Renan, p. 255). • 

* vrrepoiipoistvfK . . . €7ri, perhaps ** exceedingly exak:eth himself against.’' Dan. 

xi. 36, speaking of Antiochus Epiplianes. ^ 

® Ko^iVat . . . fU. A constructio praegnans. (See my Brief Greek Syntax^ § 89). 
Omit ufi dfov, N, A, B, D, Ac. vahv stronger than iepiiv, and could only be naturally under- 
stood of the Jewish Temjde, 

* “ Tantum qui nunc tenet (teneat) donee de medio fiaf’fTert. De Be$vr. Carri, 
25). I have attempted to preserve the unfinished clauses {anakolutka) of the original, 
which are full of meaning. The o KaWx«*v may, however, be merely misplaced by hyperbaton. 

7 Isa. xi. 4 ; Wisd. xi. 20, 21. A rabbinic expression. ** Prima adventus ipsius 
cmicatio ” (Beiigel). 

® I so render toIs aroXAv/xfi/ois because it is the dative of “disadvantage.” The h is 
probably spurious, being omitted in A, B, D, F, G. 

* Beg. TTtfLTTtl, {9, A, B, D, F, G, nie “ strong delusion ” of the E. V, is a happy 
expression ; it is penal blindness, judicial infatuation, the dementation liefore doom. 

1® 1 Hm. iv. 1, 2. 

** 2 Thess. ii. 1—12. In the E.V. there are the following five or six obvious erron^ 
which I hare corrected: — Ver. I, virkp rri<i napmtirias, “by the coming fer. 2, ivhrov 
roby, “in mind ; ” iv4<mjKt, “is at hand” (which is not strong enough, and contradicts 
*‘Maranatha,” 6 Kvpto^ J vcr. 3, arrotrraorla, **ci falling away;” ver. 4, eirl irdvra , «, t. 

** above all, Ac.,” in&fcead of “against every one,” though this is perliaps defensible — 
^ “as God,” is probablv spurious, not being fotiul in A, Jl, D; ver. 6, lAryov, 
“I told;” rer. 11, t(J> “a lie;” ver. 12, “be damned.” There are also 

minor inaccuracies. But while caUiiig attention to tliese, let me not be supposed to speak 
with any feeling but admiration and gratitude of our English version. It nceils the re- 
vision which it is receiving, but it is magnificent with all its defects ; and while those 
defects are far fewer than might have been reasonably expected, there is incomparable 
merit in its incessant felicity and noble rhythm. • 

13 irr* apx-n^ (Epli. i. 4). B, F, G have “ as a firstfruit ; ” but this was not ■ 

fact (Acts. xvi.). 

freptTTot'Tjtni^ “ to the obtaining of glory ; ” c£. 1 Thess. v, 9; Heb. x. %% 

M 2 Thess. ii. 13-17. 
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Beginning the praetical seetion of the Epistle, he asks their prayers that 
the Gospel may have free course among others as among them, and that he 
may be delivered from perverse and wicked men ; ' and expressing his trust 
in God, and his confidence in them, prays that the Lord may guide their 
hearts into the love, of God and the patience of Christ.* That patience was 
lacking to some of them who, he had been told, wore walking disorderly, not 
following the precepts he had given, or the example he had set. The rule he had 
given was tliat a man who would not work had no right to eat, and the example 
he had sot, as they well know, had been one of order, manly self-dependence, 
strenuous diligence, in that he had voluntarily abandoned even the plain right 
of maintenance at their hands.^ 

He therefore commands and exhorts * in the name of Christ those who 
were irregular, and whose sole business was to be busybodies,^ to be quiet 
and diligent, and earn their own living ; and if, after the receipt of this letter, 
any one refused obedience to his advice, they were to mark that man by avoid- 
ing liis company that he might be ashamed ; not, however, considering him 
a» an enemy, but admonishing him as a brother. As for the rest, let them 
not be weary in fair-doing;® and he again concludes with a prayer that the 
Lord of Peace Ilimsolf may give them peace perpetually, and in every way. 
The Lord be with them all ! ^ 

Andhasdng dictated so far — probably to his faitliful Timothy — the Apostle 
himself takes the pen, for the uso of which his weak sight so little fitted him, 
and bending over the^ papyrus, writes : — 

The saltitation of mo Paul with my own hand, which autograph salutation 
is tfie proof of genuineness in every Epistle.® Thb is how I write. The Grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all,” ® 


1 An allusion to his struggles with the Jews at Corinth. “Synagogas Judaeortuu 
fontes peraecutionum ” (Tert, iScorp. 10). aroTw only in Luke xxiii. 41, and Acts, xxviii. 6, 

^ i.«., a patience like His patience. The “ patient waiting for Christ,” of the E.V,, 
though partially sanctioned by Chrysostom and Theophylact, can hardly be tenable, and 
they prefer the meaning here given, 
iii. 1—11. 

* These injunctions are more emphatic, authoritative, and precise than those of the 
First Epistle ; another sign that this followed it. trapoy 7 <AAw, so much stronger than 
tpwTw, occurs foun times in this Epistle (iii. 4, 6, 10, 12), and only elsewhere, of his 
Epistles, in 1 Thoss, iv. 11; 1 Tim. vi. 13; 1 Cor. vii. 10; xi. 17. 

* 2 Tliess. iii. 11, ovk ipya^o^^€vov^ aAAo irtpiepyaCofxivov^ (see infra, p. 695, “The Rhetoric 
of St. Paul ”). 

* KoAoTToiovrm, “beautiful conduct not exactly ayo^ow, “well-doing** (cf. 2 Cor. 
▼iii. 21). 

7 iii, 12 — 16. 

* iii. 17, 18. This emphatic autograph signature, not necessary in the first letter, 
had been rendered necessary since that letter was written by the credence given to the 
unauthorised communication alluded to in ii. 2. The “nwy Epistle’’ shows that St. 
Paul meant henceforth to write to Churches not unfrequeiitly. Of course, Epistles sent 
by accredited messengers (c.ji'., 2 Cor. and Phil.) would not need authentication. The 
ordinary conclusion of letters was «ppw<r5«, “farewell.” On this authenticating signature 
see Cic. . d Alt. viu. 1 ; Suet. Tib. 21, 32. 

* The “all” is only found in 2 Oor., Korn., and Tit. (cf. Eph. vi. 24 and Heb. xiii 
25), hut was peculiarly impressive here, because his last words have been mainly thoee 
of censure. 
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Valiiable to us, and to all time, as are the practical exhortations of this 
brief jEpistle, the distinctive cause for its being written was the desire to dispel 
delusions about the instantaneous appearance of Christ, which prevented the 
weak and excitable from a due performance of their duties, and so tended to 
diminish that respect for them among the heathen which the blamelessness 
of the early Christians was well calculated to inspire. To the Thessalonians 
the paragraph on this subject would have had the profoundest interest. To 
us it is less immediately profitable, because no one has yet discovered, or ever 
will discover, what was St. Paurs precise meaning; or, in other words, becanse 
neither in his time, nor since, have any events as yet occurred which Christians 
have unanimously been able to regard as fulfilling the conditions which he 
lays down. We need not, however, be distressed if this passage must be 
ranked with the very few others in the New Testament which must remain to 
us in the condition of insoluble enigmas. It was most important . for the 
Thessalonians to know tliat they did not need to get np every morning jvith 
the awe-inspiring expectation that the sun might be darkened before it set, 
and the air shattered by the archangelic trumpet, and all earthly interests 
smitten into indistinguishable min. So far St. Paul’s assurance was perfectly 
distinct. Nor, indeed, is there any want of clearness in his language. The 
difficulties of the passage arise exclusively from our inability to explain it by 
subsequent events. But these one or two obscure passages in no wise afPoct 
the value of St. Paul’s writings.^ Since his one object is always edification, 
we may be sure that subjects which are with him purely incidental, which 
are obscurely hinted at, or only partially worked oh't, and to which he scarpoly 
ever afterwards recurs, are non-essential parts of the central truths, to the 
dissemination of which he devoted his life. To the Messianic surroundings 
of a Second personal Advent he barely again alludes. He dwells more and 
more on the mystic oneness with Christ, loss and less on His personal return. 
Ho speaks repeatedly of the indwelling presence of Christ, and the believer’s 
incorporation with Him, and hardly at all of that visible meeting in the air 
which at this epoch was most prominent in his thoughts.* 

We may assume it as a canon of ordinary criticism that a writer intends 
to be understood,'* and, as a rule, so writes as to be actually understood by 
those whom he addresses. We have no difficulty in seeing that what St. Paid 
hero says to the Tliossalonians is that Christ’s return, however near, was not 
so install *^aneous as they thought, because, before it could occur, there must 
come the apostasy,” which will find its personal and final development in the 
apocalypse of “ the man of sin a human Satan who thrast himself into the 
temple of God and into rivalry with Him. Then, with an air of mystery and 
secrecy which reminds us of the Book of Daniel and the Bevelation of St, 

* See Reiiss, Thiol. ChrH. ii., p. 10. 

^ 1 Cor. viii. 6 ; Gal. iii. 28 ; Epli. iv. 6, &c. 

* “No mau writes unintelligibly on imrj)ose” (Paley, 7/or. Patdtnoe). He aoutely 
points out how the voiy obscurity of this passage furnishes one strong argument for the 
genuiueuesh of the Epistle, whicn I note by way of curiosity that ]^l^nfeld r^^ards at 
“ a little Pauhiie Apocalypse of the last year of Trajan ” {EinUit. 6421. 
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John,^ and with a certain involred embarrassment of language, he reminds 
his repeated oral teachings about something, andl some person,^ whose 
po||pr must first be removed before this mystery of iniquity could achieve its 
^pertfi^l and final development They knew, he says, what was the check” 
to tpe full developnjent of this opposing iniquity, which was already working, 
and would work, until the removal of ‘Hhe checker.” After that removal, 
trith power and lying portents winning the adherence of those who were 
doomed to penal delusion, the Lawless One should be manifested in a power 
which the breath and brightness of Christ’s Presence should utterly anni- 
hilate. Between the saved, therefore, and the Second Advent there lay two 
events — ** the removal of the restrainer,” and the appearance of the Lawless 
One. The destruction of the latter would be simultaneous with the event 
which they had so often been bidden to await with longing expectation. 

This is what St. Paul plainly says; but how is it to be explained? and 
why^ia it so enigmatically expressed P 

The second question is easily answered. It is enigmatically expressed for 
two reasons — first, because all that is enigmatical in it for us had been orally 
explained to the Thessalonians, who would therefore clearly understand it ; 
and secondly, because there was some obvious danger in committing it to 
writing. This is in fitself a sufficient proof tliat he is referring to the Roman 
Empire aild Empetpr. The tone of St. Paul is exactly the same as that of 
JoJephus, when ho explains the prophecy of Daniel. Ail Jews regarded the 
Foui^ Empire as the Eoma.i5 ; but when Josephus comes to the stone which is 
to d ash the image to pieces* he stops short, and says that ** ho does not think 
prdjper to exphun it,” ® — ^for the obvious reason tliat it would have been politi- 
cally dangerous for him to do so. 

Now this reason for reticence at once does away with the conjecture that 
“ the check,” or “ the checker,” was some distant power or person which did 
not for centuries come on the Ivorizou, even if we could otherwise adopt the 
notion that St. Paul was uttering some far-off vaticination of events which, 
though they might find their fulfilment in distant centuries, could have no 
meaning for the Thessalonians to whom be wrote. ' Yv hen a few Roman 
Catholic commentators say that the Reformation was the Apostasy, and 
Luther the Man of Sin, and the German Empire “ the check or when a 
mass of Protestant writers unhesitatingly identify the Pope with the Man of 
Sin— one can only ask whether, apart from traditional exegesis, they have 
really brought themselves to hold such a view ? If, as we have seen, St. Paul 
undoubtedly held ^that the xiay of tho Lord was at hand, though not 

' These secrets and dim allusions (cf. Dan. idi. 10) current among the early Christians 
(like the greeting and symhol and the riddles of the number of the beast (666= 
"iDp pna, Nero Osesar ; ci. Jos. JB, J.vi. 5, Suet. Acr. 40, Ve»p. 4 ; Tac. H, v, 13) in 
Eev.' riii. 18, and in the Sibylline books, were necessitated by the dangera which suiv 
rounded them on every side. The years which elapsed between the Epistle and the 
Apocalypse had made the views of the Chrbtians as to Antichrist much more definite 
(Itonan, VAn^hrist, p, 157, &c.). 

* 2 Thess. ii. 6, 7, &iea*nfx«i^— icoWxov. 

* See the instructive passage, Jos. AnU, x. 10, § 4. 
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imme&te, do they really suppose, on the one hand, that St, Paul had any 
conception of Luther P or, on the other, that the main development of 
lawlessness, the main human representative of tho power of Satan, is the 
succession of the Popes P Can any sane man of competent otiiication seriously 
argue that it is the Papacy which pre-eminently arrays itself in 9Uj)eriority to, 
and antagonism against, every one who is called God, or every object of 
worship?^ that its essential characteristic marks are lawlessness, lying won- 
ders, and blasphemous self-exaltation P or that tho annihilation of the Pai)acy 
—which has long been so physically and politically weak — “ by the breath of 
His mouth and the brightness of His coming,” is bo one main result of 
Christas return P Again, do they suppose tlmt St. Paul had, during his first 
visit, repeatedly revealed anything analogous to the development of the 
Papacy — an event which, in their sense of tho word, cau only bo regarded 
as having taken place many centuries afterwards — to the Thessalonians who 
believed that the coming of Christ might take place on any day, and who 
required two e^nstlos to undeceive them in the notion P If these suppositions 
do not sink under the weight of their own intrinsic unreasonableness, lot them 
in the name of calm sense and Chi-istian charity be Consigned henceforth to 
the vast limbo of hypotheses which time, by accumulated proofs, has shown to 
be utterly untenable.* 

To that vast limbo of exploded exegesis — the vastest ami the d^riest that 
human imagination has conceived — I have no intention of adding a fresh con- 
jecture. That “ the check ” was the Roman Empire, and “ the checker the 
Roman Emperor, may be regarded as reasonably certain ; beyond this, all is 
uncertain conjecture. In the Excursus I shall mere^ly mention, in tho briefest 
possible manner, as altogether doubtful, and most of them as utterly valueless, 
the attempts hitherto made to furnish a definite explanation of tho expressions 
used ; and shall then content myself with pointing out, no less briefly, the 


1 St. Paul’s “ Lawless One,” and “Man of Sin,” who if to be destroyed by tho atlvent 
of Christ must have some chronological analogy to St. John’s Antichrist. Now St.John’s 
Antichrist in the Epistles is mainly Gnostic heresy (“omriis hacreticiis Autichristus” — 
Luther), and the denial that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh (1 John iv. 3). In tho 
Apocalypse it is Nero. In the Old Testament Antichrist if Antiochu?t Epiphanes. What 
hao this to do either with the Papjujy or with the Rciformatiou ? 

* If it be urged that this was the view of Jewell ami Hooker, Andrev^es and Sander- 
son, Ac., the answer is that the knowledge of the Church is not stationary or sttsreotyited. 
ITie Spirit of God is with her, and is ever leading her to wider and fuller knowledge of 
the truth. Had those groat men been living now, they too would have enlarged many 
of their views in accordance with the advance now made in the interpretation of tho 
Scripture. Few can have less sympathy than I have with the distinctive specialities of 
the Church of Rome ; but in spite of what we hold to be her many and most serious 
errors she is, by the free acknowledgment of our own formularies, a Church, and a Chris- 
tian Church, and has been pre-eminently a mother of saints, and many of her Popes have 
been good, and noble, and holy men, and vast benefactors of the world, and splendid 
maintaiuers of the Faith of Christ ; and I refuse to regard thorn os ^‘sons of perdition,” 
or representatives of blasphemy and lawlessness, or to consider the destruction of their 
line with everhisting tlestmction from the presence of the liCjrd as the one thing to be 
looked forward to with joy at the coming of Him who we believe will welcome many of 
them, and myriads of those who accept their rule, into the blessed company of Hb 
redeemed. 
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regions in which we must look for illustrations to throw such light as is 
possible on the meaning of St. Paul ^ As to the precise details, considering 
the utter want of unanimity among Christian interpreters, I am content to 
say, with St. Augustine, ‘‘1 confess that 1 am entirely ignorant what the 
Apostle meant.** 


«0o!t If* 

EPHESUa 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

PAUL AT EPHESUS. 

They say this town is full of coreuage ; 

Ai, rumbling Jugglers that deceive the eye, 

Disguised cheaters, prating mountebanli. 

And many such-like liberties of sin.” 

SiiAKSP. CoDiedy of Erron, 

** Diana Ephesia ; cujuB nomen unioum • • • • totus veneratur urbis.” 

Appul. Metarh, 

The justice of Gallio had B-Mjured for St. Paul an immolested residence in 
Corinth, such as had been promised by the vision which had encouraged him 
amid his earlier difficulties. Ho availed himsolf of this pause in the storm of 
oj^position by preaching for many days — perhaps for some mouths — and then 
determined to revisit Jerusalem, from which he had now been absent for nearly 
tlii*ee years. It may be that he had collected sometliing for the poor ; but in 
any case he felt the importance of maintaining amicable relations with the 
other Apostles and with the mother church. Ho wished also to be present at 
the approaching feast — in all probability the Pentecost — and thereby to show 
that, in spite of his active work in heathen cities, and the freedom which ho 
claimed for Gentile convei-ts, in spite, too, of that deadly opposition of many 
synagogues whieli had already cost him so dear, ho was still at heart a loyal 
although a liberal Jew. Accordingly, he bade farewell to the friends whom 
he had converted, and, accompanied by Priscilla and Aquila, set out for 
Cenchrese. At tliat busy seaport, whore a little church had been already 
formed, of which Pheobe was a deaconess, he gave yet another proof of his 
allowance to the Mosaic law. In thanksgiving for some deliverance* — perhaps 
from an attack of sickness, perhaps from the Jewish riot — he had taken upon 
him the vow of the temporary Nazarite. In accordance with this, he abstained 

* See infra. Excursus XtX., “The Man of Sin.” For the symbols employed, tee 
B*ek. xxxviii. 16, 17 ; Dun. vii. 10, 11, 23 — 26; xi. 31, 86. 

* See Jos. B. J. ii 15, $ 1, and the Mishna treatise Hazir, ii. 8. Spenoer {De Leff, 
Hthr. iii. 6, \ 1) thinks, most improbably, that it was done to obtain a fair voyage. 01 
Juv. SaL x3i.SL 
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from wino. and lei his hair grow long. At the legal purification which formed 
the termination of the vow, the head could only be shaved at Jerusalem ; but 
as it was often impossible for a foreign Jew to reach the Holy City at the exact 
Hme when the period of his vow concluded, it seems to have been permitted 
to the Nazarite to cut his hair,^ provided that he kept tha shorn looks until he 
olfered the burnt-ofEering, the sin-offering, and the peace-offoring in the 
Temple, at which time his head was shaved, and all the hair burnt in the fire 
under tho sacrifice of the peace-offerings. Accordingly, Paul cut his hair at 
Cenchreae, and set sail for Ephesus. The mention of the fact is not by any 
means trivial or otiose. The vow which St. Paul undertook is highly 
significant as a proof of \i\s personal allegiance to the Levitic institutions, and 
his desire to adopt a policy of conciliation towards the Jewish Christians of 
the Holy City.^ 

A few days’ sail, if the weather was ordinarily propitious, would enable his 
vessel to anchor in the famous haven of Panormus, which was then a foryst of 
masts at the centre of all the Mediterranean trade, but is now a reedy swamp 
in a region of desolation. His arrival coincided either with tho eve of a 
Sabbath, or of one of tho three weekly meetings of the synagogue, aud at once, 
with his usual ardour and solf-forgotfuluess, he presented himself among the 
Ephesian Jews. They were a uiiinorous and important body, actively engaged 
in tho commerce of tho city, and had obtained some special pri^uleges from 
the Roman Emperors.^ Not only wjis their religion authorised, but their 
youth were exempted from military service. One of their number, the 
“ Chaldean ” or “ astrologer ” Balbillus, had at ttis period availed himself of 
the deepening superstition which always accompanies a decadent belief, and 
had managed to insinuate bimseK into the upjier circles of Roman society 
until he ultimately became the confidant of Nero.* Accustomed in that 
soothing metropolis to meet with opinions of every description, tho Jews at 
first offered no o})position to tho arguments of the wandering Rabbi who 
preached a cruciiied Messiah. Nay, they even beggcM him' to stay longer with 
them. His desii-e to reach Jerusalem and pay his vow rendered this impossible ; 
but in bidding them farewell he promised that, God willing,'* he would ' oon 


* Tlie word used is tceipd/xevo^, “polling,” not ivprjtrd/jmt, “ shaving, ’^or as in E. V. 
'liHviiig siiaved ” (see 1 Cor. xi. 14 ; JSt. Paul dislikes long hair). The notion that it 

was A<|uila and not Paul who made the vow may be finally ilismisseil : it merely i.rus-x 
from the fact that Aquila is mentioned after his wife ; but this, as we have seen, is 
tlie case in 2 Tim. iv. 19 ; Kom. xvi. 3, and is an undeipgned coincidenoe, probably due 
her greater zeal. 

^ “ He that makes a vow builds, as it were, a private altar, and if be keeps it, offers, 
as it were, a sacrifice upon it ” ( Yehhamoth^ f* lOu, 2 ; Neda/rim^ f. h9, 1), The views of 
the Rabbis about vows may be found in Krubhin, f. 64, 2 ; Chagigah^ f. 10, 1 ; Rash 
HasJuiTUihj f. 10, 1 ; NedariTn, f . 2, 1 ; f. SO, 2, Ac. They have been coUocted by Blr. P. 
J. Hershon in his Hebrew commenta^ on Genesis exclusiveljv’ drawn from tile Talmud, 
in the synoptical note on Gen. xxviii. They throw very lit'tle light on St. Paul’s vow. 
The rule is that all votive terms, whether corbartf conetn, 6Wtcs, or conccht are equally 
binding {Nedartm, f. 2, 1). Perhaps Paul liked the temporary ascetic element in the vow 
(1 Cor. ix. 25 ; Jos. B, J. ii, 15, § 1). 

* Jos. Antt, xiv. 10, * Suet, ^erOf 40; Dion Casa, xvi. 9. * Jaipea Iv, 15. 
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reiatn. Once more, therefore, he weighed anchor, and sidled to Cajsares. 
From thence he hastened to Jerusalem, which he was now visiting for the 
fourth time after his conversion. He had entered it once a changed man ; ^ 
he had entered it a second time with a timely contribution from the Church of 
Antioch to the famine- stricken poor ; * a third time he liad come to obtain a 
decision of the loud disputes between the Judaic and the liberal Christians 
which threatened, even thus early, to rend asunder the seamless robe of Christ.® 
Four years had now elapsed, and he came once more, a weak and persecuted 
missi^ary, to seek the sympathy of the early converts,* to confirm his faithful 
spirit of unity with thorn, to tell them the momentous tidings of churches 
founded during this his second journey, not only in Asia, but for the first time 
in Europe also, and even at places so important as Philippi, Thessalonica, 
and Corinth. Had James, and the circle of wiiich he was the centre, only 
imderstood how vast for the future of Christianity would be the issues of these 
perilous and toilsome journeys — had they but seen how insignificant, compared 
with the labours of St. Paul, would be the part which they themselves were 
playing in furthering the universality of the Church of Christ — with what 
affection and admiration would they have welcomed him ! How would they have 
striven, by every form of kindness, of encouragement, of honour, of heartfelt 
prayer, to^arm and strengthen him, and to fire into yet brighter lustre his grand 
entlmsiasm, so as to prepare him in the future for sacrifices yet more heroic, 
fo# efforts yet more immense 1 Had anything of the kind occurred, St. Luke, 
in the interests of his gr^t Christian Eirenicon — St. Paul himself, in his 
account to the Galatians of his relations to the twelve— could hardly have failed 
to tell us about it. So far from this, St. Luke hurries over the brief visit in 
the thi*ee words that ** he saluted the Church,*’^ not even pausing to inform ns 
that be fulfilled his vow, or whether any favourable impression as to his Judaic 
orthodoxy was created by the fact that he had undertaken it. There is too 
much reason to fear that his reception was cold and ungracious ; that even if 
James received him with courtesy, the Judaic Christians who surrounded 
“ the Lord’s brother ” did not ; and even that a jealous dislike of that free 
position towards the Law which he established amongst his Gentile converts, 
led to that determination on the part of some of them to follow in his track 
and to undermine his infiuence, which, to the intense embitterment of his latter 
days, was so fatally successful. It must have been with a sad heart, with 
something even of indignation at this unsympathetic coldness, that St. Paul 
hurriedly terminated his visit. But none of these things moved him. He did 
but share them with his Lord, whom the Pharisees had hated and the Sadducees 
had slain. He did but share them with every great prophet and every true 
thinker before and since. Not holding even his life dear unto himself, it is not 
likely that the peevishness of unprogressive irndition, or the non-appreciation 
of suspicious narrowutftia, should make him swerve from his divinely appointed 

1 About A.B. 37. 2A.D. 44. » About AD. 50. * About A. D. 54. 

® St. Luke does not so much as mention the word Jerusalem, but the word 
disproves tfet fjincy that Jhiul went no furtlier than Cassarea* 
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course. God had counted him worthy of being entrusted with a sacred cause. 
He had a work to do ; he had a Gospel to preach. If in obeying this call of 
God he met with huiiifin sympathy and kindness, well ; if not, it was no great 
matter. Life might be bitter, but life was short, and the light affliction which 
was but for a moment was nothing to the exceeding and ^eternal weight of 
glory. Once more he set forth for a new, and, as it turned out, for the most 
brilliantly energetic, for the most eternally fruitful, for the most overwhelm- 
ingly afflictive period of his life of toil. 

From Jerusalem he went to Antioch, whoro we can well imagine that a 
warmer and kindlier greeting awaited him. In that more cordinl environment 
he rested for some little time .• and thence, amid many a day of weariness and 
struggle, but cheered in all probability by the com})anioiiship of Timothy and 
Titus, and perhaps also of Gains, Aristarchus, and Erastus, he passed once more 
through the famous Cilician gates of Taurus,' and travelled overland tlirough 
the eastern regiou of Asia Minor,® coufirmiug on his way the Churches of 
Galatia and Phrygia. In Galatia he ordered collections to be made for the 
poor at Jerusalem by a weekly oifertory every Sunday.® Ho also found it 
necessary to give tliem some very serious warnings ; and although, as yet, 
there had been no direct apostasy from the doc^lrines whicii he had taught, he 
could trace a perceptible diminution of the alfoctionate fervour with which he 
had been at first received by that bright but fickle population.^ Having thus 
endeavoured te secure the foundations which he had laid in the past, he 
descended from the Phrygian uplands, and caught a fresh glimpse of the 
Marseilles of the JEgean, the hostelry and emporiiim of cast and west,® the 
great capital of Proconsular Asia. Yery memorabio were the results of his 
visit. Ephesus was the tliird capitel and starting-point of Christianity. At 
Jerusalem, Christianity was bom in the cradle of Judaism ; Antioch had been 
the starting-point of the Church of the Gentiles ; EphcsiiS was to witness its 
full developraciit, and the final amalgamation of its unconsolidated elements 
in the work of John, the Apostle of Love. It lay one mile from the Icarian 
Sea, in the fair Asian meadow where myriads of swans and other waterfowl 
disported themselves amid the windings of Caysior.® Its huiidings were 
clustered under the protecting shadows of Corcssus and Prion, and hi the 
delightful neighbourhood of the Ortygian Groves. Its haven, which liad once 
been among the most sheltered and commodious in the Mediterl‘anean, had 
been partly silted up by a mistake in engineering, but was still thronged with 
vessels from every part of the civilised world. It lay at the meeting- point of 
great roads, which led northwards to Sardis and T/bas, southwards to Magnesia 
and Antioch, and thus commanded easy access to the great river- valleys of the 
Hermus and M^^^a-uder, and tho whole interior continent. Its seas and nvers 

* From Antioch to the Cilicjan gates, through Tarsus, is 412 nffles. 

t €Lvmre(n,Ka ia practically equivalent to avaroKtKd. 

* 1 Oor. xvi I, 2. But the collection does not seem to have been sent with* that of 
the Grecian churches (Rom. xv. 25, 26). Fci-liaps the .Judaic emissaries got hold of it, 

*» Gal. iv. 16 ; v. 21. « Kenan, p. 3a7. 

* Jsow the Kutschuk Mendore, or little Mseaiider. 
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were rich with fish ; its air was salubrious ; its position unrivalled ; its popu- 
lation multifarious and immense. Its markets, glittering with the producj© of 
the world’s art, were the Vanity Fair of Asia. They furnished to the exile of 
Patmos tlio local colouring of those pages of the Apocalypse in which he speaks 
of “ the mercbandJso of gold, and silver, and precious stones, and of pearls, 
and fine linen, and purple, and silk, and scarlet, and all thyine wood, and all 
manner vessels of ivory, and all manner vessels of most precious wood, and of 
brass, and ii‘on, and marble, and cinnamon, and odours, and ointment, and 
frankincense, and wine, and oil, and fine flonr, and wheat, and beasts, and 
sheep, and horses, and chariots, and slaves, and souls of men” ^ 

And Ephesus was no less famous than it was vast and wealthy. Perhaps 
no region of the world has been tbo scene of so many memorable events in 
ancient history as the shores of Asia Minor. The whole coast was in all 
respects the home of the best Hellenic culture, and Herodotus declares that it 
wag the finest site for cities in the world of his day.^ It w’as from Lesbos, and 
Smyrna, and Ephesus, and Halicanuissus that lyric poetry, and epic poetry, 
and pliilosophy, and history took tlnur rise, nor wjis any name more s^jlcndidly 
emblazoned in the annals of human culture than that of the great capital of 
Ionia.* It was here that Anacreon had snug the light songs which so 
thoroughly suited tlie soft temperament of the Greek colonists in that luxurious 
air i herd that Mimuermos had writteu his elegies ; here tliat Thales had given 
the fii:8t impulse to philosophy; here that Anaximander and Anaximenes had 
learnt to interest thoinsolvos in those cosmogonic theories which shocked the 
simple beliefs of the Athenian bui-ghers ; here that the deepest of all Greek 
thinkers, “ Heracleitas the Dark,” had meditated on those truths which he 
uttered in language of such incomparable force ; here that his friend Hormo- 
dorus had paid the penalty of virtue by being exiled from a city which felt 
that its vices were rebuked by his more silent presence ; * hero that Hipponax 
had infused into his satire such deadly venom ; ^ here that Parrhasius and 
Apelles had studied their immortal art. And it was still essentially a Greek 
city. It was true that since Attains, King of Pergamos, nearly two hundred 
years before, had made the Homans heirs to his kingdom, their power had 
gradually oxtopded itself in every direction, until they were absolute masters 
of Phrygia, Mysia, Oaria, Lydia,® and aD the adjacent isles of Greece, and that 
now the Splendour of Ephesus was materially increased by its being the 
residence of the Roman Proconsul, But while the presence of a few noble 
Romans and their suites added to the gaiety and power of the city, it did not 
afioct the prevailing Hellcnh; cast of its civilisjition, which was far more deeply 
imbued with Oriental than with Western influences. The Ephesians crawled 
at the feet of the Eipporors, flattered them with abject servility, built temples 


* Rev. acviii. 12, 13. * 

* Hist L 142. For full accounta of Fphesua see Quhl’s Ephcsiaca (BerL 1843). 

® See Haosrath, p. 3:i9, ^ See Strabo, xiv., p, 643. 

* Cio. ad Fam, vii. 24. 

* Oic. pro Flaceo 27 ; PUn. H. A. v. 28 ; ap. Hausrath, 
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bo thoir cnjpie or their feebleness, deified them on their inscriptions and odins.^ 
Even the poor simulacrnm of the Senate came in for a share of their fulsome- 
ness, and receired its apotheosis from their complaisance.* The Romans, 
seeing that thej had nothing to fear from these degenerate lonians, helped 
bhem with subsidies when they had suffered from earthquakes, fiung them 
titles of honour, which were in themselves a degradation, loft them a nominal 
lutonomy, 'Knd let them live without interference the bacchanalian lives which 
passed in a round of Panionic, Ephesian, Artemisian, and Lucullian games. 
Such then was the city in which St. Paul found a sphere of work unlike any 
in which he had hitherto laboured. It was more Hellenic than Antioch, more 
Qriental than Corinth, more populous than Athens, more wealthy and more 
refined tlian Thessalonica, more sceptical and more superstitious than Ancyra 
>r Pessinus. It was, with the single exception of Rome, by far the most 
important scene of all his toils, and was destined, in after-years, to become not 
mly the first of the Seven Churches of Asia, but the scat of one of those great 
(Ecumenical Councils which defined the faith of the Christian world. 

The character of the Ephesians was then in very bad repute. Ephesus 
was the head- quarters of many defunct superstitions, which owed their main- 
benance to the self-interest of various priestly bodies. South of the city, and 
brightened by the waters of the Ceuchrius, was the olive and cypress grove of 
Leto,^ where the ancient olive-tree was still shown to which the goddess had 
dung when she brought forth her glorious “ twin-bom progeny.’* * Hero was 
the hill on which Hermes had proclaimed their birtj^ ; here the Curetos, with 
dashing spears and shields, had protected their infancy from wild beasts; 
boro Apollo himself had taken refuge from the wrath of Zens after he had 
dain the Cyclopes ; here Bacchus had conquered and spared the Amazons 
luring his progress through the East. Such were the arguments which the 
Ephesian ambassadors liad urged before the Roman Senate in arrest of a 
ietermination to limit their rights of asylum. That right was mainly attached 
bo the great world-renowned Temple of Artemis, of which Ephosus gloried in 
calling herself the sacristan.^ Nor did they see that it was a right which was 
ruinous to the morals and well-being of the city. Just as the mediseval 
sanctuaries attracted all the scum and villainy, all the cheats and debtors and 
□Qurderers of the country round, and inevitably pauperised and degraded the 
entire vicinity® — just as the squalor of the lower purlieus of Westminster to 
this day is accounted for by its direct affiliation to the crime and wretchedness 
which sheltered itself from punishment or persecution under the shadow of 
the Abbey— so tho vicinity of the great Temple at Ephesus reeked with the 
congregated pollutions of Asia. Legend told how, when tho temple was 

' See the Oorput Imcr. Or, 2957, 2961, &c. (Renan, p. 338, who also quotes Pint. 
VU. Anton. 24). Chandler, Travels^ i. 25 ; Falkener, Epheaus^ p. Ill ; ^t^oo'^/Saoroc and 
^tAojcatcrap are common in Ephesian inscriptions. 

2 0ebs or lepa 2 vyicAT;T 05 on coins, &c. (Renan, p. 352). 

s Strabo, liv., p. 947. ^ Tac. Ann. iii. 61. 6 Acts xix. 35, 

• I havu already pointed out this fact in speaking of Daphne and Rapiioa, *upra^ 
pp. too, 196. This was why Tiberius tried to abolish jul “asyla ” (Suet. Tib. 37). 
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finislied, Mitliridates stood on its summit and declared tliat the right of asylum 
should extend in a circle round it as far as he could shoot an arrow, and the 
arrow miraculously flew a furloughs distance. The consequence was that 
Ephesus, vitiated by the influences which affect all great sea-side commercial 
cities, had within herself a special source of danger and contagion.^ Ionia had 
been the corruptf-ess of Greece, * Ephesus wtis the corniptross of Ionia — the 
favourite scene of her most voluptuous love-tale8, the lighted theatre of her 
most ostentatious sins. 

The temple, which was the chief glory of the city and one of the wonders 
of the world,® stood in full view of the crowded haven. Ephesus was the most 
magnificent of what Ovid calls “ the magnificent cities of Asia,” ^ and the 
temple was its most splendid ornament. The ancient temple had been burnt 
down by Herostratus — an Ephesian fanatic who wished his name to be 
recorded in history — on the night of the birth of Alexander the Great. It had 
been rebuilt with ungrudging magnificence out of contributions furnished by 
aM Asia — the very women contributing to it their jewels, as the Jewish women 
had done of old for the Tabernacle of the Wilderness. To avoid the danger 
of earthquakes, its foundations were built at vast cost on artificial foundations 
of skin and charcoal laid over the marsh.^ It gleamed far off with a star-liko 
radiance.® Its peristyle consisted of one hundred and twenty pillars of the 
Ionic oi'der hewn out of Parian marble. Its doors of carved cypress-wood 
were surmounted by transoms so vast and solid that the aid of miracles was 
invoked to account for their elevation. The staircase which led to the roof 
was said to have been cu^ out of a single vine of Cyprus. Some of the pillars 
were carved with designs of exquisite beauty.’^ Within wore the masterpieces 
of Praxiteles and Phidias, and Scopas and Polycletus. Paintings by the 
greatest of Greek artists, of which one — the likeness of Alexander the Great 
by Apelles — had been bought for a sum said to be equal in value to £5,000 
of modem money, adorned the inner walls. The roof of the temple itself was 
of cedar- wood, supported by columns of jasper on bases of Parian marble.® 
On those pillars hung gifts of priceless value, the votive offerings of grateful 
superstition. At the end of it stood the great altar adorned by the bas-relief 

1 This is poijited out by Pliilostratus in the person of Apollonius. He praises them 
for their banquets and ritual, and adds /ieM-irrol crvroiKoi rji wicrav t« «al ^fie'pas ij ovk av 

o K\«irTT}? T« ja'i koX ii^SpaTroSicTTij^ jcal ira« cZ Ti? afiticof iepotrvXoy opfitip-evo? ainoBty. to yap 

tS)v arrocntpovintav rtixo? ifmv. Sce, too, Strabo, xiv. 1, 23. 

2 Hence the proverb “ Ionian effeminacy. ’ On their gorgeous apparel, see Athen. 

p. 52;). “ Taught by the soft lonians ” (Dyer, Ruins of Rome). 

® Philo, Byzant, I>e Sept, orbia miraculis. 7, eorri BtStv oUtn, Falkcncr’s Ephesus. 
pp. 210-34C. • 

■* Ov. Pont. n. X. 21. 

* See Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 21 ; Diog. Laert. ii. 8 ; Aug. De Civ. Dd, xxi, 4. Old 
London Bridge was built, not “on woolsacks,” but out of the proceeds of a tax on wooL 
OPhe anecdote of the discovery of the white marble by Piflidorus is given in Vitruv. x, 7. 

* /itTtw po^avk^. 

f One splendid exaifiple of the drum of one of th^e “columnae caelatae ” (Plin.) is 
now in the British ]\luseum. For a complete and admirable account of the temple and its 
excavation, see Wood’s Ephesus, p- 287, aeq, 

* Now in the mosque of St. Sophia. 
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of Praxiteles, behind which foil the vast folds of a purple curtain. Bcdiind 
this curtain was the dark and awful adjtum in which stood the most sacred 
idol of classic heathendom ; and again, behind the adytum was the room which, 
inviolable under di^dne protection, was regarded as the wealthiest and securest 
bank in the ancient world. 

Tho image for which had been reared this incomparable shrine was so ancient 
that it shared with the Athene of the Acropolis, the Artemis of Tauris, the 
Demoter of Sicily, the Aphrodite of Paphos, and the Oybele of Pessinus, the 
honour of being regarded as a Atov^rh ‘'AyaKf^a — “an image that fell from 
heaven.” * The veiy substance of which it was made was a matter of dispute ; 
some said it was of vine -wood, some of ebony, some of cedar, and some of 
stone.* It was not a sliapcloss meteorite like the Kaaba at Mecca, or the 
Hercules of Hyettus,* or the black -stone of Pessinus ; nor a phaDic cone like 
the Phoenician Aphrodite of Paphos;^ nor a mere lump of wood like the 
Cadinean Bacchus ; ^ but neither must we be misled by the name Artemis to 
8up[)08e that it in any way resembled the quivei*ed “huntress chaste and 
fair” of Greek and Roman mythology. It was freely idealised in many of the 
current representations,'* but was in reality a hideous fetish, originally meant 
for a symbol of fertility and tlie productive power of nature. She was 
represented on coins — which, as they bear the heads of Claudius and Agrip- 
pina, must have been current at this vei*y time, and may have easily passed 
through tho hands of Paul — as a figure swathed like a mummy, covered with 
monstrous breasts,’’ and holding in one hand a trident and.in the other a club. 
The very ugliness and uncoutlmess of the idol added to the superstitious awe 
which it insxiired, and just as the miraculous Madonnas and images of 
Romanism are never the masterpieces of Raphael or Bernardino Luini, but 
for the most pari blackened Byzantine paintings, or hideous dolls like the 
Bambino, so the statue of the Ephesian Artemis was regarded as far more 
awful than the Athene of Phidias or the Jupiter of tho Capitol. The Jewish 
feelings of St. Paul — though he abstained from “ blaspheming ” the goddess ® 
— would have made him regard it as pollution to enter her temple ; but many 
a time on coins, and jjaintings, and in direct copies, he must have seen tho 
strange image of the great Artemis of the Ephesians, whose worship, like 
that of so many fairer and more human idols, liis preaching would doom to 
swift oblivion.® 

1 Pliny {II. JV. xvi. 79) and Athenagorasi {Pro Christ, 14) aay it was made by Eudaeus, 
the pupil of Daedalus. 

* Vitruv, ii. 9 ; Callim. Hymn Dian, 239. • Pausan. ix, 24. * V. suprOf p, 196. 

• Pausan. ix. 12. See Guhl, Ephmiaca, p. 185 ; Falkoner, Ephesus^ 287. The 
Chaeronean Zeus was a sceptre (Pausati. ix. 40) ; the Cimmerian Mars, a scimitar 
(Hdt. iv. 62). 

® E.g.^ in the statue preserved in the Museo Borbonico at Naples, which, if we may 
judge from coins, is a very unreal representative of the venerable ugliness of the actual 
statue. 

7 troAvf/.a(rro5, multimamma ; “omnium bestiarum et viventium nntrix ” (Jer. iVoewi. 

Ep. ad Eph . ). 

* Acts xix. 37, ovre fiXaxrif>rift,ovvrws rTjy vftmv. 

• “ What is become of the Temple of Diana ? Can a wonder of the earth be vanished 
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Thongh the Groolcs had Tied with the Persians in lavish contributions for 
the re-ereetion of the temple, the worship of this veil erabla relic was easoii- 
iially Oriental. Tlie priests were amply supported by the proceeds of wide 
domains and valuabhi fisheries, and ih^se jiriests, of Megabyzi, as well as the 
“ Essen,” * wlio wis at the head of them, were the miserable Persian or 
Phrygian ounuclis who, with the Molissae, or virgdn-prieBtesses, and crowds of 
idh' slaves, were alone suifered to conduct the worship of the Mother of the 
Gods. Many a time, in the ox>on spaces and environs of Ephesus, must Patil 
have seen with sorrow and indignation the bloated and beardless hideousnoss 
of those coryphaei of iniquity.* Many a time must ho have heard from the 
Jevvisli quarter the piercuig shrillness of their flub^s, and the harsh jangUjftg of 
their timbnds; many a time have caught glimpses of their detestable dances 
and cor3d)antie processions, as with streaming hair, and wild cries, and shaken 
torches of pine, they strove to madden the multitudes into .yrnpathy with 
th^t orgiastic worship, which was but too closely connected with the vilest 
debaiicherif's.® Even the Greeks, little as they were liable to bo swept away 
by these bursts of religious frenzy, seem to have caught the tone of these dis- 
gniceful fauatics. At no other city would tlu^y have assembled in the theatre 
in their thousands to yell tlie same cry over and over again for “ about the 
space of two hours,” a.$ though they bad been so many Persian dervishes or 
Indian fogis. This senseless reiteration was an echo of the screaming 
nlulatus which was one of the characteristics of the cult of Dindymone and 
Pessinus.^ 

We are not surprised fo find that under the shadow of such a worship 
superstition was rampant. Ephesus differed from other cities which Paul 
had visited mainly in this respect, that it was pre-eminently the city of 
astrology, sorcoiy, incantations, amulets, exorcisms, and every form of magical 
imposture. On the statue of the goddess, or rather, perhaps, on the inverted 
pyramid winch formed the basis for her swathed and shapeless feet, were 
in8<u’ibcd certain mystic formulae to which was assigned a magic efficacy. 
This led to the manufacture and the celebrity of those “ Ephesian writings,” 


like a phantom, ^thout leaving a trace behind ? We now seek the temple in rain ; the 
city is prostrate and the goddess gone ” (Ciiandier ; see SiftijlL Orac. v. 293 —30.5). The 
wonder is deepened after seeing the massiveness of the superb fragments in the British 
Museum. That the Turkish name A’ia Solouk is a con'ui>tion of 'Aym %(oX6yov, and 
therefore a reminiscence of St. John, is proved by the discovery of coins bearing this 
inscription, and struck at Ayasaluk (Wood, p. 183). Perhaps St, Jo)m originally received 
the name by way of contrast with the Tlieolooi of the Temple. 

* The rosemfjiance of the ^ord and ohiu-acter to the “Essenes”is accidental. It 
means “a king (queen) bee.” 

Quint. V. 12. Wliat sort of wretches these were may be seen in Juv. vi. 512 j 
Prop. ii. 18, 15 ; Appuleius, Mctairm'ph, 

* Apollonius, in his first address to the Ephesians, delivered from the platform of 
the temple, urged them to abandon their idleness, folly, and feasting, and turn to the 
study of philosophy. He speaks of those dances, and says auAwv trarra #Ae 0 T«)i iiv, (xtarra 
fie (i(/6p<ryvi/a>i/, ju.«<rTa 5« KTvwtoi/, K.T.x (Philostr. Vit. Apofl. iv. 2, p. 141). He praises them, 
however, for their philosophic interests, &c. (viii. 8, p. 339). I license- burners, flute-players, 
and tnimpetei-8 are mentioned in an inscription found by Chandler {Inacr. Ant., p. 11). 

^ Hausrath, p. 342. 
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wMch were eagerly supplied by greedy imposture to gaping credulity. 
Among ||i6m^ were the '^G»rds ashion, hatashiont tetras, damncmencus, 
and aisia} which for sense and efficiency were about on a par with the Aunea, 
derdarieBf OLstatariee, or ida, piata, mda, which Oato the elder held to be a 
sovereign remedy fbr a sprain,* or the shavriri, vriri, iriri, riri, iri, ri^ ac- 
companied with knockings on the lid of a jug, which the Kabbis taught as an 
efficacious expulsion of the demon of blindness.* 

Stories, which elsewhere would have been received with ridicule, at 
Ephesus found ready credence. About the very time of St. Paul’s visit it is 
probable that the city was visited by Apollonius of Tyana ; and it is here that 
his biographer Philostratus places the scene of some of his exploits One of 
thtsSe is ill the more interesting because it is said to have taken place in that 
very theatre into which St. Paul, though in imminent peril of being tom to 
pieces, could scarcely be persuaded not to enter. During his visit to Ephesus, 
the thaumaturge of Tyana found the plague raging there, and in consequence 
invited the population to meet him in the theatre. When they were assem- 
bled, he rose and pointed out to them a miserable and tattered old man as 
the cause of the prevailing pestilence. Instantly the multitude seized stones 
and, in spite of the old man’s remonstrances, stoned him to death. When 
the heaped stones were removed, they found the carcase of a Molossian 
hound, into which the demon had transformed himself ; ^ and on, this spot 
they reared a statue of Herakles Apotropaios ! Philostratus did not write 
his romance till A.D. 218, and his hero Apollonius has been put forth by 
modern infidels as a sort of Pagan rival to the Jesf^.s of tbe Gospels. Let any 
one read this wretched production, and judge 1 The Fagan sophist, with all 
liis vaunted culture and irritating euphuism, abounds in anecdotes which 
would have been regarded as pitiably foolish if they had been narrated by the 
unlettered fisherman of Galilee, strangers as they wore to cultivation, and 
writing as they did a century and a half before. 

Another and a far darker glimpse of the Ephesus, of this day may be 
obtained from the letter of the pseudo-Heraclitus. Some cultivated and able 
Jew,^ adopting the pseudonym of the great ancient philosopher, wrote some 
letters in which he is supposed to explain the reason why he was called “ the 
weeping philosopher,” and why he was never seen to laugh. In these he fully 
justifies his traditional remark that the whole Ephesian population deserved 
to be throttled man by man. He here asks how it is that their state flourishes 
in spite of its wickedness; and, in the inmost spirit of the Old Testament, he 
sees in that prosperity the irony and the curse o^ Heaven. For Artemis and 

* Clem. Alex. Strom* v. 46. 

* Cato, Be lie Bmtica Fr. 160 (see Donaldson, Famm., p. 234h 

* Ahhoda Zara^ f. 12, 2. 

^ Vit. ApoU* iv. 10, p. 147. Alexander of Abonoteichos, a much more objectionable 
imposter than Apollonius, lived till old age on the wealth g9t out of his dupes, and 
seriously persuaded the world that the mother of his daaghtw was the goddess of the 
moon ! 

^ The theory of Bemays is that the letters were written by a Pagan, hut interpolated 
by a Jew, 
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her worship he has no scorn too intense. The dim twilight of her adjtnm is 
symbolical of a yileness that hateth the light. He supposes that her image 
is ** stonen ” in the contemptuous sense in which the word is used by Homer 
— idiotic and brutish. He ridicules the inverted pyramid on which she 
stands. He says (hat the morals which flourish under her protection are 
worse than those of beasts, seeing that even hounds do not mutilate each 
other, as her Megabyzus has to be mutilated, because she is too modest to be 
served by a man. But instead of extolling her modesty, her priests ought 
rather to curse her for lewdness, which rendered it unsafe otherwise to ap- 
proach her, and which had cost them so dear. As for the orgies, and the 
torch festivals, and the antique rituals, he has nothing to say of them, except 
that they are the cloak for every abomination. These things had rendered 
him a lonely man. This was the reason why he could not laugh. How could 
he laugh when he heard the noises of these infamous vagabond priests, and 
was a witness of all the nameless iniquities which flourished so rankly in con- 
sequence of their malpractices — the murder, and waste, and lust, and gluttony 
and drunkenness P And then he proceeds to moral and religious exhortations^ 
which show that we are reading the work of some Jewish and unconverted 
Apo|los, who is yet an earnest and eloquent proclaimer of the one Gk)d and 
the Noachian law. 

In thisf city St. Paul saw that “ a great door and effectual was open to 
him,” though there were many adversaries.” ' During his absence an event 
had happened which was to be of deep signiflcance for the future. Among the 
myriads whom business or pleasure, or what is commonly called accident, had 
brought to Ephesus, was a Jew of Alexandria named Apollonius,* or ApoUos, 
who not only shared the culture for which the Jews of that city were famous 
in the age of Philo, but who had a profound knowledge of Scripture, and a 
sx)ccial gift of fervid eloquence.^ He was only so far a Christian that he 
knew and had accepted the baptism of John ; but though thus imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the doctiines of Christianity, he yet spoke and argued in the 
synagogue with a power and courage which attracted the attention of the 
Jewish tent-makers Priscilla and Aquila. Tl\oy invited him to their house, 
and showed him the purely initial character of John’s teaching. It may have 
been the accounfe of the Corinthian Church which he had heard from them 
that made hkn desirous to visit Achaia, and perceiring how useful such a 
ministry as bis might be among the subtle and intellect ual Greeks, they not 
only encouraged his wish,^ but wrote for him “ letters of commendation ” * to 
the Corinthian elders. At Corinth bis eloquence produced a great sensation, 
and be became a pillar of strength to the brethren. He had so thoroughly 
profited by that reflection of St. Paul’s teaching which he had caught from 
Priscilla and Aquila, that in his public disputations with the hostile Jews 
he proved from thei^ own Scriptures, with an irresistible cogen<^, the 

» 1 Cor. xri. 9. * So in D. 

* Acts xviii. 25, ni (of. Bom. xii 11). 

* wporpinffdft9y0*, fO. wriy (Aoits xvili. 27)b * owrartiti} (9 Ckir. ifl. 

18 
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Messiahship of Olirist, and thus was as acceptable to the Ghristians as he was 
formidiftble to the Jews. Ho watered what Paul had planted^ 

By the time of St. Paul’s arrival, Apollos had already started for Corinth. 
He had, however, returned to Ephesus before St. Paul’s departure, and the 
Apostle must have gazed with curiosity and interest on thia fervid and gifted 
convert. A moaner soul might have been jealous of his gifts, and all the 
more so because, while less valuable, they were more immediately dazzling 
and impressive than his own. St. Paul was of too noble a spirit to leave 
room for the slightest trace of a feeling so common, yet so ignoble. Apollos 
had unwittingly stolen from him the allegiance of some of his Corinthian con- 
verts ; his name had become, in that disorderly church, a watchword of 
faciion. Yet St. Paul never speaks of him without warm sympathy and 
admiration, 2 and evidently appreciated the high-minded delicacy which made 
him refuse to revisit Corinth, ^ in spite of pressing invitations, from the 
obvious desire to give no encouragement to the admiring partisans who had. 
elevated liim into nnworthy rivalry with one so much greater than himself. 

Ephesus, amid its vast population, contained specimens of every form of 
belief, and Apollos was not the only convert to an imperfect and half -developed 
form of Christianity. Paul found there, on his arrival, a strange backwater 
of religious opinion in tho persons of some twelve men who, like Apollos, 
and being perhaps in some way connected with him, were still disciples of the 
Baptist. Although tliere were some in our Lord’s time who stayed with 
their old teacher till his execution, and though tho eaidy fame of his preaching 
had won him many followers, of whom some continued to linger on in 
obscure sects,^ it was impossil)le for any reasonable man to stop short at tliis 
position except through ignorance. St. Paul accordingly questioned them, 
and upon finding that tlioy knew little or nothing of the final phase of Jolm’s 
teaching, or of the revelation of Christ, and were even ignoi’ant of the very 
name of tho Holy Spirit, ho gave them further instruction until they wore 
fitted to receive baptism, and exliibited those gifts of tho Spirit — ^the speak- 
ing with tongues and prophecy — which were the accepted proofs of full and 
faithful initiation into the Church of Christ.^ 

Por three months, in accordanc^e wdth his usual plan, ho was a constant 
visitor at the synagogue, and used every effori of persuAsion and argument to 
ripen into conriction the favourable impressions he bad at first created. St. 
Luke passes briefly over the circumstances, but there must have been many 

1 1 Cor. iii 6. There can be httle reasonable doubt that Apollos was the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. In reading that Epistle (which cannot be dealt with in this 
volume) it is easy to see that, essentially Pauline as is much of its phraseology, the 
main method is original, and w’ould probably be more pleasing and convincing to Jem 
than any which St. J^aul was led to adopt. Some have seen a distinction beWeen his 
pupils and St. Paul’s in T’itus iii. 14, ot rff^erepoiy but sec infra^ ad lac, 

2 T’it. iii. 18, 3 1 Oor. xvi. 12. 

4 Sabaeans, Mendaeans, &c. (Neander, Oh. Hist. ii. 57). We find from the Clementine 
Hccognitions that there were some of John’s disciples who continued io presch him as 
the Messiah. 

* Cf. Heb. vi 4~fiw 
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sn aiudons hour, many a bitter struggle, many an exciting debate, before the 
Jews finally adopted a tone not only of decided rejection, but eren of so 
fierce an opposition, that St. Paul was forced once more, as at Corinth, openly 
to secede from their communion. Wo do not sufficiently estimate the pain 
which such circumstances must have caused to him. His life was so beset with 
trials, that each trial, however heavy in itself, is passed over amid a multitude 
that were still more grievous. But wo must remember that St. Paul, though a 
Chnj^ian, still regarded himself as a tnio Israelite, and he must have felt, at 
least as severely as a Luther or a Whitefi old, this involuntary alionatijn from 
the religious communion of his childhood. We must conjecture, too, that it 
was amid these early struggles that he once more voluntarily submitted to the 
recognised authority of synagogues, and endured some of those five beatings 
by the Jews, any one of which would have been regarded as a terrible episode 
in an ordinary life. 

As long as opposition confined itself to legitimate methods, St. Paul was 
glad to bo a worshipper in the sjmagogno, and to deliver the enstomary 
Midrash; but when the Jews not only reje<*ted and reviled him, but even 
endeavoured to thwart all chance of his usefulness amid their Gentile neigh- 
bours, he saw that it was time to withdraw his disciples from among them ; ' 
and, as their number was now considerable, he hired the school of Tyraimus 
— some heathen sophist of that not very uncommon name.® It was one of 
those schools of rhetoric and philosophy which wore common in a city like 
Ephesus, where there ^ere m^y who pnded themselves on intellectual pursuits. 
This new plac^ of worship gave him the advantage of being able to meet the 
brethren daily, whereas in the synagogue tins was only possible throe times a 
week. His labours and his preaching were not unblessed. For twe ^nll 
years longer he continued to make Ephesus the centre of his missionaiy 
activity, and, as the fame of his Gospel began to spread, there can be little 
doubt that he himself took short journeys to various neighbouring places, 
•cntil, in the strong expression of St. Luko, “ all iliey that dwelt in Asia heard 
the word of the Ijord Jesus, both Jews and Greeks.” ® In Ephesus itself 
his reputation reached an extraordinary height, in consequence of the unusual 
works of power which Gk)d wrought by his hands.^ On this subject he is 
himself silent even by way of allusion, and though he speaks to the Ephe- 
sian elders ^ of his tears, and trials, and dangers, he does not say a word as 

^ Epmnetus (]^m. xvi. 6, Icff, was his first convert iii Asia, 

Jos. .B. J. i. 26, § 3; 2 Maoo. iv. 40. It is very unlikely that this was a Beth 
Midr^h (Meyer), as it whm St. Paul’s object to withdraw from the Jews. There was a 
^phist Tyrannus mentioned by Suidas. The rtvot is spurious A, B), which shows 
that this I’yrannus was known in Ephesus (see Heinsen, Paulus, 218). 

3 Hence forty years later, in Bithynia, Pliny {Ep. 96) writes, “Neque enim dvitates 
tan turn, sed vicos etiam atqt^e agrus superstitionis istius oontagio pervag^ta est.” 

3 Acts XIX. 11, SvydfMfif Oil rAs 

*• to the Ejihesians,” l^ing a circular letter, naturally contains but few 

m)ecific allusions — wlxich, if intellidble to one Christian community, would not have 
been so to another. ^ We should have expected such allusions in his speech j but 
omittit Doctor gentium narrare miracula, narrat labores, narrat aerunmas, jiarrat 
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to the signs and wonders which in writing to the Corinthians he distinotljr 
claims. Although St. Paul believed that God, for the furtherance of the 
Gospel, did allow him to work “ powers ” beyond the range of human expe- 
rience, and in which he humbly recognised the work of the Spirit granted to 
faith and prayer, yet he by no means frequently exercised these gifts, and 
never for his own relief or during the sickness of his dearest friends. But 
it was a common thing in Ephesus to use all kinds of magic remedies and 
curious arts. We are not, therefore, surprised to hear that articles of dress 
which had belonged to Paul, handkerchiefs which he had used, and aprons 
with which he had been girded in the pursuit of his trade, ^ were assumed by 
the Ephesians to have caught a magic efficacy, and were carried about to 
sick people and demoniacs. St. Luke was not with the Apostle at Ephesus, 
and enters into no details ; but it is clear that his informant, whoever he was, 
had abstained from saying that this was done by St. Paul’s sanction. But 
since Ephesus was the head-quarters of diabolism and sorcery, the use of St. 
Paul’s handkerchiefs or aprons, whether authorised by him or not, was so far 
overruled to beneficial results of healing as to prove the superionty of the 
Christian faith in the acropolis of Paganism, and to prepare the way for holy 
worship in the stronghold of Eastern fanaticism and Grecian vice. Ho who 
“followed not Jesus,” and yet was enabled to cast out devils in His name, 
could hardly fail to be the prototype of others who, though they acted without 
sanction, were yet, for good purposes, and in that nnsearched borderland 
which lies between the natural and the supernatural, enabled by Gbd’s provi- 
dence to achieve results which tended to the furtherance of truth. 

But lest any sanction should be given to false and superstitious notions, 
we can hardly fail to see in the next anecdote which St. Luke has preserved 
for us a direct rebuke of mechanical thaumaturgy. Exorcism was a prac- 
tice which had long been prevalent among the Jews, and it was often connected 
with the grossest credulity and the most flagrant imposture.* Now there was 
a Jewish priest of some distinction of the name of St^eva,^ whose seven sons 
wandered about from place to place professing to eject demons ; and on learn- 
ing the reputation of St. Paul, and hearing doubtless of the cures effected by 
the application of his handkerchiefs, they thought that by combining his name 
with that of Jesus, they could effect cures in the moat vinilent cases, which 
defeated even the ring and root of Solomon.* Encouraged possibly by some 
apparent initial success — so at least the story seems to imply — two of these 

fcribulationes quae Paulo Paulique imifcatoribus ipshK miraculia Buut clariores ”(Nova- 
riims). 

* trovSdpta, suddTia f 8€inicififtct, 

2 Jos. Antt. viii. 2, § 5. For this ridiculous jugglery, which seems to have deceived 
Vespasian, see my lA/e of Christy i. 237. The prevalence of Jewish exorcists is attested 
by Justin Martyr, Di<d. 85. 

® Acts xix. 14, general expression ; perhaps a head of one of the twenty- 

four courses, 

^ Jos. Antt, l.c. We find many traces of this kind of superstition in the Talinudio 
writings : €.p., the belief that the Minim could cure the bites of serpents by the name 
of Jesus (v. rupro, p. 63). In the TisidAth Jeehu^ the miracles of our Ix>rd ate 
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seven itinerant impostora ^ visited a man who was evidently a raving maniac, 
but who had those sufficiently lucid perceptions of certain subjects which 
many madmen still retain. Addressing the evil demon, they exclaimed, ** We 
exorcise you by Jesus, whom Paul preacheth.** In this instance, however, the 
adjuration proved "to be a humiliating failure. The maniac astutely replied, 
“ Jesus I recognise, and Paul I know;* but who are you P'* and then leaping 
upon them with the superhuman strength of madness, he tore their clothes 
off their backs, and inflicted upon them such violent injuries that they were 
glad to escape out of the house stripped and wounded. 

So remarkable* a story could not remain unknown. It spread like wildfire 
among the gossiping Pphesians, and produced a remarkable feeling of dread 
and astonisWent. One result of it was most beneficial. We have had re- 
peated occasion to observe that the early Christians who had been redeemed 
from heathendom, either in the coarsenesses of slave-life or in the refined 
abominations of the higher classes, required a terrible struggle to deliver 
themselves by the aid of God’s Holy Spirit from the thraldom of past cor- 
ruption. The sternly solemn emphasis of St. Paul’s repeated warnings-^ 
the actual facts which occurred in the history of the early churches — show 
conclusively that the early converts required to be treat.ed with extreme for- 
bearance, while, at the same time, they were watched over by their spiritual 
rulers witt incessant vigilance. The stir produced by the discomfiture of the 
Beni Sceva revealed the start hug fact that some of the brethren in embracing 
Christianity had not abandoned magic. Stricken in conscience, these secret 
dealers in the superstitious trumpery of “ curious arts ” now came forward in 
the midst of the community and confessed their secret malpiactices. Nor 
was it only the dupes who acknowledged the error. Even the deceivers came 
forward, and gave the most decisive proof of their sincerity by rendering 
impossible any future chicanery. They brought the calmlistic and expensive 
books* which had been the instruments of their trade, and publicly burned 

plained bv an unutterably ailly story as to the means by which He possessed himself of 
the SitemJiaviephartgh or sacred name. Witchcraft liad in all ages been prevalent among 
the Jews {Ex. xxii. 18 ; 1 Sam. xxviii. 3, 9 ; Mic. v. 12) ; it continued to be so at the 
Christian era, and* it was necessary even to warn converts against any addiction to it 
(Gal. v. 20 ; 2 Tim. iiL 13, yorrr*^). 

* In verse 16 the reading ifnftorepw of m. A, B, D, is almost certainly correct. They 
were actuated by exactly the same motives as Simon Magus, but had shown less cun- 
ning in trying to carry them out. 

Acts xix. 15, 'lifiroOv .ea-tirrafuu ; Vulg., “Jesum novi et 

Paulum acto.” ^ 

* On these E<f>4a-ta see the illustrations adduced by Wetstein. Some of them 

were copies of the mystic words and names engraved in enigmatic fonnulas 

— Eustath. in Od, *iv, p. 1864; on the crown, girdle, and feet of the statue of Artemis, 
Whole treatises were written in explanation of them, which resemble certain Chinese 
treatis^. An addiction to magic, therefore, assumed almost necessarily a secret 
belief in idolat^. One of the titles of Artemis was Jfopos. Balbillus (Suet, Her. 36) 
and Maximus (Gibbon, ii 291, ed. Milman) were both Ephesian astrologers. Eustathius 
{Lc, — of. Philostr. Vit, Apol. vii, 39) tells us that Croesus was saved by reciting 
them on the pyre, and that in a wrestling bout a Milesian, who could not throw 
an Ephesian, round that he had li!l]>l)esian incantations engnived on a die. When 
this was taken from him the Milesian threw him thirty times in auccessiou. 
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them. It was like tke Monte della Field reared by tbe repentant Florentmee 
at the bidding of Savonarola ; and so extensive liad been this secret evil-doing, 
that the value of the books destroyed by the culprits in this fit of penitence 
was no less tlian fifty thousand drachms of silver, or, in our reckoning, about 
£2,030.^ This bonlBre, which must have lasted some time,* was so striking a 
protest against the prevalent credulity, that it was doubtless one of the cir- 
cumstances which gave to St. Paul’s preaching so wide a celebrity throughout 
all Asia. 

This little handful of incidents is all that St. Luke was enabled to preserve 
for us of this gi-eat Ephesian visit, which Paul himself tells us occupied a 
period of three years.* Had we nothing else to go by, we might suppose that 
until the iiual outbreak it was a period of almost unbroken success and pros- 
perity. Such, however, as we find from the Epistles^ and from the Apostle’s 
speech to the E])hosian elders,^ was very far from being the case. It was 
indeed an eainest, incessant, laborious, house-to-house ministry, which carried 
its exhortations to each individual member of the chui'ch. But it was a 
ministry of many tears ; and though greatly blessed, it was a time of such 
overwhelming trial, sickness, persecution, and misery, that it probably sur- 
passed in sorrow any other period of St. Paul’s life. Wo must suppose that 
during its course happened not a few of those perils which he recounts with 
such passionate brevity of allusion in his Second Epistle to the Cbrinthmns. 
Neither from Jews, nor from Pagans, nor from nominal Christians was he, 
safe. He had sufiered alike at the hands of lawless* banditti and stately 
magistrates ; he had been stoned by the simple provincials of Lystra, beaten 
by the Roman colonists of Philippi, hunted by the Greek mob at Epliosns, 
seized by the furious Jews at Corinth, maligned and thwarted by the Phai'isaic 
professors of Jerusalem. Robbers he may well have Encountered in the 
environs,® as tradition tells us that St. John the Evangelist did in later days, 
as well as in tlie interior, when he travelled to lay the foundation of various 
churches.^ Perils among his own countrymen we know befell him there, for 
he reminds the elders of Ephesus of what he had suffered from the ambus- 
cades of the Jews.® To perils by the heathen and in the dty he most have 

Hence the E<f>e<ria ypdittiara were sometimes engraved on seals (Athem xii. 584). Kenan 
Ba 3 r 8 (p. 345) that the names of the ** seven sleepers of Ephesus ’’are sjtUl a common 
incantation in the East. 

* On the almost certain simposition that the ** pieces of silver ” were Attic drachma 

of the value of about 9^d. If they were Boman denarii the value would be £1,770. 
Classic parallels to this public abjuration of magic ore quoted from liv, xL 29 ; Suet, 
Aug. 31; Tac. Ann. xiii 60; Agric. 2. ‘ 

3 KareKcuov, impf, 

* Acts XX. 31 ; but owing to the Jewish method of reckoning any part of time to th« 
whole, the period did not necessarily much exceed two years. 

^ Chiefly those to the Corinthians. On the Epistle to ** the Ephesians ” see p. 

* Acts XX. 18 — 35. ® 2 Cor. xi. 20. 

7 He had not, however, visited Laodicea or Oolossae, wheref churches were founded by 
Philemon and Epaphras (Col. i. 7; iv. 12—16). But he may well have made journeys to 
Smpna, Pergamos, Thyatir^ Sardis, PhUadeljihia, Ac. (See 1 Cor. xvi. 19.) 

® Acts XX. 19 ; which again shows the fragmentary nature of the narrative as regards 
all particulars of personal sufiering. 
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often been liable in tbe narrow streets. Of liis perils among false brethren, 
like Phygellus, and Herniogenes, and Alexander, we may see a specimen in 
the slanders against his person, and the inteniecine opposition to his doctrine, 
of which we shall meet with future proofs. Perils iu the wilderness and in 
the sea were the inevitable lot of one who travelled over vast districts in those 
days, when navigation was so iinporfoct and intercourse so unprotected. It 
was very shortly after his departure from Ephesus that he wrote of all 
these dangers, and if, as is possible, he took more tliaii one voyage from the 
haven of Ephesus to various phices on the shores of the Ijevaiit, it may have 
been at this time that lie suilored that specially perilous shipwreck, in the 
escape from which he floated a day and a night upon the shirmy wavos.^ And 
all this time, with a heart that trembled with sympathy or bnnied with indig- 
nation,^ he was carrying ont the duties of a laborious and pastoral ministry,® 
and bearing the anxious burden of all the churches, of which sumo, like the 
chu^'ches of Corinth and Galatia, caused him the most acute distress. Nor 
wore physical cares and burdens wanting. True to his principle of refusing 
to eat the bread of dependence,^ he had toiled incessantly at Ephesus to sup- 
port, not himself only, but even Aristarchus and the others who were with 
him ; and not even all his weariness, and painfulness, and sleepless nights of 
mingled toil and danger,*'’ had saved him from cold, and nakedness, and the con- 
stant pangs of hunger during compulsory or voluntary fasts.® , And while he 
was taking his place hko a general on a battle-field, with his eye on every 
weak or endangered point ; wliilo his heart wns constantly rent by news of 
the defection of those for whom he would gladly have laid dowu his life ; 
while a now, powerful, and organised 0])position was working against him in 
the very churches which ha had founded with sucli peril aiid k>il;^ while he 
was being constantly scourged, and mobbed, and maltreated, and at the siime 
time suiforiug from repeated attacks of sickness and depression; w^hile he 
was at once lighting a liaud-to-haud kittle and directing the entire campaign ; — 
he yet found time to travel for the foundalion or cunfirmiiig of otlier churches, 
and to write, as with his very heart’s blood, tlie letters which should rivet tlio 
attention of thousands of the foremost intellects, eighteen centuries after lie 
himself had beei^^ laid in the nameless grave. In those we find that at the 
very hour of apparent success be was iu the midst of foolishness, weakness, 
shame — ^ pilJoried,” as it were, “ on infamy’s high stage,’^ the seiiteiioe of 
death hanging ever over his head, cast down, perplexed, persecuted, troubled 
on every side, homeless, bulfoted, ill-i>rovid0d with food and clothes, abused, 

A' 

I Whether a brief and unsatisfactoiy visit to Corinth was among tliese journeys is a 
disputed point, which depends on tlie interpretation given to 2 Cor. i. 15, Iti ; xiii. l,and 
which will never be finally settled. A multitude of authorities may be quoted on both 
sides, and fortunately the question is not one of great imjK>rtanca 

^ 2 Cor. xi. 29. » Acts xx, 20, 31. *« Acts xx. 34. « 2 Cor. xi. 27. 

* And that, too, although the tents made at Ephesus had a special reputation, and 
were therefore probably in some demsuid (Plut. Ahih. 12 ; Athen. xii. 47). 

7 Perhaps the Judaic Christians were more content to leave him alone while he was 
worldng in Europe, and were only aroused to opposition by his resumption of work in 
Asia (Krenkel, Paufus, p. 183)» 
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peroecniedf slandered, made as it were ilie dung and filth of all the world,' UTay , 
more, ho was in jeopardy not only every day, but every hour • humanly speak- 
ing, he had fought with wild beasts in the great voluptuous Ionic city; he was 
living every day a living death. He tells us that he was branded like some 
guilty slave with the stigmata of the Lord Jesus ; * that he was being “ killed 
ail the day long;* that he was “in deaths oft;” * that he was constantly 
carrying about with him the deadness of the crucified Christ;* his life an 
endless mortification, his story an inscription on a cross. What wonder if, 
amid these afflictions, there were times when the heroic soul gave way? What 
wonder if he speaks of tears, and trembling, and desolation of heart, and 
utter restlessness ; of being pressed out of measure, above strength, despair- 
ing of life itself,® tried almost beyond the extreme of human endurance 
^without fightings, within fears P What wonder if he is driven to declare 
that if this is aU the life belonging to our hope in Christ, he would be of 
all men the most miserable?’' And yet, in the strength of the Saviour, Jiow 
triumphantly he stemmed the overwhelming tide of these afflictions ; in the 
panoply of Gk)d how dauntlessly he continued to fling himself into the 
never-ending battle of a warfare which had no discharge.® Indomitable 
spirit ! flung down to earth, chained like a captive to the chariot-wheels of his 
Lord’s triumph,® haled as it were from city to city, amid bonds and afflictions,'® 
as a deplorable spectacle, amid the incense which breathed through 'the streets 
in token of the victor’s might — he yet thanks God that he is thus a captive, 
and glories in his many infirmities. Incomparable axtd heroic soul ! many 
saints of God have toiled, and suffered, and travelled, and preached, and been 
execrated, and tortured, and imprisoned, and martyred, in the cause of Christ. 
Singly they tower above the vulgar herd of selfish and comfortable men ; but 
yet the collective labours of some of their greatest would not equal, nor would 
their collective sufferings famish a parallel to those of Paul, and very few of 
them have been what he was — a great original thinker, as well as a devoted 
practical worker for his Lord. 

But of this period we leam from the Acts only one closing scene," and it 
is doubtful whether even this is painted for us in colours half so terrible as the 
reality. Certain it is that some of the allusions which we l^ve been noticing 
must bear reference to this crowning peril, and that, accustomed though he was 
to the daily aspect of danger in its worst forms, this particulaV danger and 
the circumstances attending it, which are rather hinted at than detailed, had 
made a most intense impression upon the Apostle’s mind. 

At the close of about two years, his restless’fervour made him feel that he 
could stay no longer in the school of Tyrannus. He formed the plan of 
starting after Pentecost, and visiting once more the churches of Macedonia 

1 Cor. iv. 8 — ^13 ; 2 Cor. iv, 8^ 9|. *2 Cor. L 8. 

‘ Gal. vi. 17. ^ 1 Cor. Xv. 19. 

‘ Kom. viii. * See Greg. Nast. Orai^ li, 38—40. 

2 Cor. xi. 23. *2 Cor. ii. U— 16. 

' 2 Cor. iv. 10. Acts xx. 23. 

" There are further hints in the farewell q>eeoh to the ^hesian elders (Acts xx. 18—85). 
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•ad AohaiA which he hud founded in hie second journey, and of sailing from 
Oorinth to pay a fifth visit to Jerusalem, after which he hoped to see Borne, 
the great capital of the civilisation of the world.^ In furtherance of this 
purpose he had already despatched two of his little band of fellow- workers, 
k Timothy and Erastps, to Macedonia with orders that they were to rejoin him 
at Oorinth* Erastus * — if this bo the chamberlain of the city — was a person 
oi influence, and would have been well suited both to provide for the Apostle’s 
reception and to superintend the management of the weekly offertory, about 
which St. Paul was at present greatly interested. The visit to Jerusalem was 
rendered necessary by the contribution for the distressed Christians of that 
city, which he had been coUecting from the Gentile churches, and which he 
naturally desired to present in person, as the best possible token of forgiveness 
and brotherhood, to the pillai*s of the unfriendly community. This had not 
been his original plan.® He had originally intended, and indeed had announced 
his intention, in a letter no longer extant,'* to sail straight from Ephesus to 
Cormth, make hie way thence by land to the churches of Macedonia, sail back 
from thence to Corinth, and so sail once more from Corinth to Jerusalem. 
Weighty reasons, which we shall see hereafter, had compelled the abandon- 
ment of this design. The ill news respecting the condition of the Corinthian 
churches which he had received from the slaves of Chloe compelled him to 
vrrite his first extant letter to the Corinthians, in which he tacitly abandons his 
original intention, but sends Titus, and with him “ the brother,” to regulate 
to the best of their power the gross disorders that had arisen.® Probably at 
the same time he sent a m<rissage to Timothy — uncertain, however, whether it 
would reach him in time — not to go to Corinth, but either to return to him or 
to wait for him in Macedonia. The first Epistle to tlie Corinthians was written 
about the time of the Passover in April, and probably in the very next month 
an event occurred which, at the last moment, endangered his stay and precipi- 
tated his departure. 

It was now the month of May, and nothing seemed likely to interfere with 
the peaceful close of a troubled ministry. But this month was specially 
dedicated to the goddess of Ephesus, and was called from her the Artemisian,® 
During the month was held the great fair — called Ephesia — which attracted 
an immense conwurse of people from all parts of Asia, and was kept with all 
possible splendour and revelry. The proceedings resembled the Christmas 
festivities of the middle ages, with their boy bishops and abbots of misrule. 
The gods were personated by chosen repres^h^tatives, who received tliroughout 
the month a sort of mock adoi ation. There was an Alytarch, who represented 
ZeuB y a Grammateus, who played the part of Apollo j an Aniphithales, who per- 

* Of. Kom. i. 15 ; xy. 23—28 ; Acts xix. 21. 

* xvi 2^) ; 2 Tiin* iv. 20, but there is no certainty in the matter. The mnw 
WM ooznmbn. 

J 20or. i. 16—23. 4 g. infra, p. 383. * 1 Cor. xvi. 6—7. 

* The decree dedicating the entire month to Artemis haa been found by Chandler on 
a slab of white marble near the aqueduct, and is given by Boeok, Carp, Inter, 2954. It 
Is nearly contemponuy with the time of St. Paul 

13 * 
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Bonated Hennes; and in the numberless processions and litanieS) and aaorifiosf) 
they paced the streets, and were elevated in public places, arrayed in robes of 
pure white or of tissued gold, and wearing crowns which were set with ear* 
buncles and pearls. The theatre and stadium were densely crowded by festive 
throngs to listen to the musical contests, to watch the j|or86-rac6S, and the 
athletic exhibitions, or to look on with thrills of fiercer emotion at the horrible 
combats of men and beasts. The vast expense of these prolonged festivities and 
superb 8j>ectacles was entirely borne by the College of the ten Asiarcdis, who 
thus fulfilled the same functions as those of the Curule .dBdiles at Romo. They 
were men of high distinction, chosen annually from the wealthiest citizens of 
the chief cities of Asia, and it was their duty to preside over the games, and to 
keep order in the tl.?atre. The heavy pecuniary burden of the office was 
repaid in honorary privileges and social distinctions. Their namos were 
recorded on coins and in public inscriptions, and the garlands and purple robes 
which distinguished them during the continuance of the feast were the extoroal 
marks of the popular gratitude.^ 

During the sacred month the city rang with every sort of joyous sounds ; 
gay processions were constantly sweeping to the famous temple ; drunkenness 
and debauchery were rife ; even through the soft night of spring the Agora 
hummed with the busy throngs of idlers and revellers.* It was inevitable that 
at such a time there should bo a recrudescence of fanaticism, and it iB far from 
improbable that the worthless and frivolous mob, incited by the Eunuch priests 
and Hierodules of Artemis, may have marked out for insult the little eongre* 
gation which met in the school of Tyi'annus, and their well-known teacher. 
This year there was a perceptible diminution in the fast and furious mirth of 
the Artemisian season, and the cause of this falling off was perfectly notorious.* 
Not only in Ephesus, but in all the chief cities of Proconsular Asia, deep 
interest had been excited by the preaching of a certain Panlus, who, in the 
very metropolis of idolatry, was known to be quietly preaching that they were 
no gods which wore made with hands. Many people had been persuaded to 
adopt his views ; many more had so far at least Iwen influencod by them as to 
feel a growing indilference for mummeries and incantations, and even for 
temples and idols. Consequently there arose in Ephesus “ no small stir about 
that way.*' Paul and liis preaching, the biethreu and their assemblages, were 
in aU men's mouths, and many a muttered curse was aimed * at them by 
Megabyzos and Melissac, and the hundreds of hangers-on which gather around 
every great institution. At last this ill-concealed exasperation came to a head. 
The chief sufferer from the diminished interest in the goddess and her 

1 These particulars are mainly derived from the account of Malalaa. 

* AchiU. Tat. 5. 

* No one will be astonished at this who reads Pliny’s account of the utter neglect into 
which heathen institutions had fallen half a century after thuTtiiue, in the nei^bouring 
province of Bithynia, as a direct consequence of Christian teaching, and that though the 
Christians were a persecuted sect. There, also, complaints came from the priests, the 
purveyors of the saorihces, and other people pecuniarily interested. They tho 
sagacity to see that their peril from Christianity laj in its universality. 
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Hl^romeniA, bad been a oertain ailversmlth, named Demetrins, wbo sold to ibe 
pill^rimg little silver shrines and images in memorial of their visits to Ephesus * 
and her temple. They were analogous to fbe little copies in alabaster or silver 
of the shrine of I^oretto, and other famous buildings of Italy ; nor was it only 
at Ephesus, but at^voi^ celebrated centre of Pagan worship, that the demand 
for such memorials created the supply. Demetrius found tliat his trade was 
beginning to be paralysed, and since the emasculate throng of sacred slaves 
and musicians dared not strike a blow for the worship which fed their lazy 
vice, he detf^rmiued, as far as he could, to stop the mischief. Calling together 
a trades-union meeting of all the skilled artisans and ordinary workmen who 
were employed in this craft,* made them a speocli, in which he first stirred 
up their passions by warning them of the mii>cnding riiin of their interests,® 
and then api)ealed to their latent fanaticism to avenge the despised greatness 
of their temple, and the waning magnificence of tlie goddfiss whom all Asia 
and, the wgrld worshipped.* Tlie speech was like a spark on inflammable 
materials. Their interests were suffering,® and their superstition was being 
endangered; and the rage which might have been des]>ised if it had only 
sprung from greed, looked more respectable wlien it assumed the cloak of 
fanaticism. The answer to the speech of Demetrius was a unanimous shout 
of the watchwoad of Ephesus, “ Great is Artemis of the Ephesians I ^ So 
large a meeting of the workmen created much excitement. Crowds came 
flocking from every portico, and agora, and gymnasium, and street. The whole 
city was thrown into a state of riot, and a rush was made for the Jewish 
quarter and the shop of iiquila. What took place we are not exactly told, 
except that the life of the Apostle was in extremost danger. Tlie mob was, 
however, balked of its intended pi*ey. Paul, as in the similar peril at Thes- 
salouica, was either not in the house at the time, or liad been successfully 
concealed by Priscilla and her husband, who themselves ran great risk of 
being killed in their efforts to protect him,® Since, however, the rioters could 

^ Called au<^iSfivftara vatSia* aediculae. Chrysostom says Icok umpim Similar 

images and srirines are mentioned in Ar. Nub. 50^ ; Dio. sic. i. 15 ; xv. 49 ; Dion Cass, 
xjudx. 20 ; Dion. Hal. ii. 22 ; Amm. Marcell. xxiL 13 ; Pe trou. 29. The custom is an 
extremely ancient^ne. ** The tabernacle of Moloch, and the star of your god liemphan,” 
which the Israelites took up in the wildeniess, were of tlie same description. Little 
images of Paljias (iraXXaSia, 7reptavr6^H^) Denieter, &c., were in sjiecial request, and an 
interesting eaHhenware aedicula of Cybele found at Athens is engiuved in Lewin, i. 414, 
Appuleius (Jlfetam. xi. ) says that at the end of the festival small silver images of Artemis 
were placed on the temple steps for people to kisu. 

* We learn from numerous inscriptions tliat guilds and trades-unions (avtvf^aauxt, 

ev^t(o<r«is) were common in loniia (see Bcnan, p. 35«5). artihoes nobiliores, 

ip-Urat, operarii ” (Bengel). 

* Cf. Acts xvi. 19. 

* “ Diana Ephesia, cu|ua nomen unicum, midtiformi specie, ritu vario, nomine mul- 
ti jugo, totui veneraiwr oW>m ” (Appul. MeUim. ii.). Pliny calls the temple “ orbis terramra 
miraculum *’ (jET. N xxxvi. 14) ; and the imago and temple are found on the coins of 
many neighbouring cities. 

* Compare the case of the Philippians (Acts xvi. 19). They were, as Calvin says, 
fighting for their “hearths** quit© as much as their “altars,^* “ut scilioet culinam 
habeant bene oalentem.** 

® Bom. xvi, 4. 
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not find t]^e chief object of their search, they seised two of his companions^ 
Gams of Macedonia,^ and the faithful Aristarchus.^ With these two men In 
their custody, the crowd rushed wildly into the vast space of the theatre,’ 
which stood ever open, and of which the still visible ruins — “ a wreck of 
immense grandeur — show that it was one of the largest in the world, and 
could easily have accommodated 30,000 spectators.^ Paul, wherever he lay 
hidden, was within reach of communication from the disciples. Pull of 
anxiety for the unknown fate of his two companions, he eagerly desired to 
make his way into the theatre and there address the rioters. There is, 
perhaps, no courage greater than that which is required from one who, in 
imminent danger of „ being tom to pieces, dares to face the furious insults and 
raging passions of an isxasperated crowd. But the powers and the spirit of the 
Apostle always rose to a great occasion, and though he was so sensitive that 
he could not write a severe letter without floods of tears, and so nervous that 
he could scarcely endure to be left for even a few days alone, he was quite 
capable of this act of supreme heroism. He always wished to be in the fore- 
front of battle for his Master’s cause. But his friends better appreciated the 
magnitude of the danger. Gaius and Aristarchus were too subordinate to bo 
made scapegoats for the vengeance of the crowd ; but they were sure that the 
mere appearance of that bent figure and worn and wasted face, which had 
become so familiar to many of the cities of Asia, would be the instant signal for 
a terrible outbreak. Their opposition was confirmed by a friendly message 
from some of the Asiarchs,^ who rightly conjectured the chivalrous impulse 
which would lead the Apostle to confront the storm. Anxious to prevent 
bloodshed, and save the life of one whose gifts and greatness they had 
learnt to admire, and well aware of the excitability of an Ephesian mob, they 
sent Paul an express warning not to trust himself into the theatre. 

The riot, therefore, spent itself in idle noise. The workmen had, indeed, 
got hold of Gaius and Aristarchus ; but as the crowd did nut require these 
poor Greeks, whose aspect did not necessarily connect them with what was 
generally regarded as a mere Jewish sect, they did not know what to do with 
them. The majority of that promiscuous assemblage, unable to make any- 
thing of the discordant shouts which were rising on everyfSide, could only 
guess why they were there at all. There was, perhaps, a dim impression that 
some one or other was going to be thrown to the wild beasts, and doubtless 
among those varying clamours voices were not wanting like those with which 
the theatre of Smyrna rang not many years afterwai*ds — at the martyrdom of 
Polycarp — of “Paul to the lions I” “The Christians to the lions P*® One 

* Not Gaius of Derbe (xx. 4) or “mine host ” (Rom. xvi. 23), 

* Aristarchus of Thessalonica is mentioned in xx. 4 ; xxvii. 2 ; Col. iv. 10 ; Philem. 24. 

* Cf. Acts xii. 21 ; Tac. fT. ii. 80 ; Cic, ad Fam. viii. 2 ; Corn. Nep. Timol* iv. 2; 
Jos. B. J. vii. 3, ^ 3. The theatre was the ordinary scene of guch gatherings. 

* Fellowea, Avia Minor^ p. 274. Wood savs 25,000 {Ephev, p. 

^ It was the Asiarch Philip at Smyrna, who resisted the cry of the mob, 7>*« 
UoAvtidpiru A^oyra (Euseb. H, E. iv. 15), 

®See 1 Cor. iv. 9; 1 Cor. xv. 32; AcL MwrU Folycarp. 12. The stadium where the 
Bestiarii fought was near the theatre, and the Temple of Artemis was in full view of it. 
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thing, however, wae generally known, which was, that the people whose pro- 
eeedings were the oanse for the tumult were of Jewish extraction, and a 
Ghreek mob was never behindhand in expressing its detestation for the 
Jewish race. The Jews, on the other hand, felt it hard that they, who had 
long been living side by side with the Ephesians in the amicable relations of 
commerce, should share the unpopularity of a sect which they hated quite as 
much as the Greeks could do. OPhe^ were anxious to explain to the Greeks 
and Romans a lesson which they could not get them to learn — ^namely, that 
the Jews were not Christians, though the Christians might be Jews. Accord- 
ingly they urged Alexander to speak for them, and explain how matters really 
stood. TMs man was perhaps the copx>er8mith who, afterwards also, did 
Paul much evil, and who would be likely to gain the . hearing of Demetrius 
and his workmen from similarity of trade. This attempt to shift the odium 
on the shoulders of the Christians entirely bailed. Alexander succeeded in 
struggling somewhere to the front, and stood before the mob with outstretched 
hand in the attempt to win an audience for his oration. But no sooner had 
the mob recognised the well-known traits of Jewish physiognomy than they 
vented their hate in a shout of “ Great is Artemis ' of the Ephesians!” which 
was caught up from lip to lip until it was reverberated on every side by the 
rocks of Prion and Coressus, and drowned all others in its one familiar and 
unanimous roar. 

For two hours, as though they had been howling dervishes, did this mongrel 
Greek crowd continue incessantly their senseless yell.* By that time they 
were sufficiently exhansteJ to render it possible to get a hearing. Hitherto 
the authorities, afraid that these proceedings might end in awakening Roman 
jealousy to a serious curtailment of their privileges, had vainly endeavoured to 
stem the torrent of excitement ; but now, availing himself of a momentary 
lull, the Recorder of the city — either the mock officer of that name, who was 
chosen by the Senate and people for the Artemisia, or more probably the 
permanent city official — succeeded in restoring order.® It may have been all 

It is, however, very unlikely that St. Paul actually fought with wild beasts. The ex- 
pression was recognised as a metaphorical one (2 IHm. iv. 17), airo lupi'ov 

(Ignat. Mom. c. 6) ; oloi^ ^pton (Appian, liell. Civ. p. 273). A legend 

naturally attached itself to the expression (Niceph, H. E, ii. 25). The pseudo-Heraditus 
(lip. vii.), i^iriting about this time, says of the Ephesians, ef kiSpMmav ^pta yfyot^rv^. 
Moreover, St. Paul uses the expression in a letter written 6<'/orc this wild scene at Ephesus 
had taken place. 

* I preserve the Greek name because their Arian idol, who was renlly Cybele, had still 
less to do with Diana than with Artemis. 

* They probably were so far corrupted by the contact with Oriental worship as to 
regard their “vain repetitions in the light of a religious function ” (see 1 Kings xviii. 26; 
Matt. vi. 7). Moreover, they distinctly believed that the glo^, hapiiiness, and perpetuity 
of Ephesus was connected with the maintenance of a splendid ritual. On the discovered 
inscription of the decree which dedicateii the entire month of May to the Artemisian 
Paneguris, are these concluding words i — ovt» yap eirl a^tivov rrjv 9pri<rKtiaK y^voi».itfrfi tf 

ipSo$or^pa rt leot iv^aifuav el? rhv iravra {lloeckh, 2,954). It is probable that 

St. Paul may have read this very inscription, which seems to be of the age of Tiberius. 

• The Proconsul of Asia was practically autocratic, being only restrained by the dread 
of being ultimately brought to law. Subject to his authoritv the chief towns of Asia 
were autonomous, managing their domestic affairs by the aecunons of a Boult and 
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the more easy for him, becanse one who was capable of making so admirably 
skilful and sensible a speech conld hardly fail to have won a permanent 
respect, which enhanced the dignity of his position. "Ephesians!” ho ex- 
claimed, “ what human being is there who is unaware that the city of the 
Ephesians is a sacristan^ of the great Artemis, and the Heaven-fallen? 
Since, then, this is quite indisputable, your duty is to maintain your usual 
calm, and not to act in the precipitate way in which you have acted, ^ by 
dragging here these men, who are neither temple-robbers,® nor blasphemers 
of your goddess.'* If Demetrius and his fellow-artisans have any complaint 
to lodge against any one, the sessions are going on,* and there are proconsuls 
let them settle the matl-or between them at law. But if you are making any 
further inquisition any other matter, it shall be disposed of in the 

regular meeting of the Assembly J For, indeed, this biisiness renders ns liable 
to a charge of sedition, since we shall be entirely unable to give any reasonable 
account of this mass meeting.” « 

The effect of this speech was instantaneous. 

"He caUed 

Across the tumult, and the tumult fell.” 

The sensible appt^al of the *‘vir pictate gravis** made the crowd repont of 
their unreasoning uproar, and afraid of its possible consequences, as the 
Recorder alternately flattered, intimidated, argued, and soothed. It reminded 

Ekklesia. The Recorder acted as Speaker, and held a very important position. The 
historic accuracy of St. Luke cannot be more strikingly illustrated than it is by one of 
the Ephesian inscriptions in lloeckh, No. 2,000, which records how the AvgustuR-lovirig** 
{<f>i\o<Tf^a<rTo$) senate of the P^phesians, an<l its temph-adornmg (i^ewjccJpo?) Demosconse- 
crated a building in the Vntconauhkip (ewi ivSvnarov) of l*educftJU8 Priscinus, and by iho.^ 
decree of Tiberius Claudius ftalicus, the ** Jlecorder’' {ypofi-fuiTev^) of the Demos. 

1 veioKopov, “ teiiiple-swt^'jTer,” It was an honorary title granted by the Emperor to 
various cities in Asia, and often recorded on coins. 

^ Acts xix. 30, KaTt<r■'a^^^.el‘Ov^ vTrdpxtiy Koi jULijSef npQrrtrit nvitlv. CiCGTO (pro 
gives a BtrikiT»e: isictuic 4*i' ihv niHn and nnjuKt b^giBlation of Asiatic cities, “ q\:um in 
theatre imperiti homines renim omnium rudes ignarique considerant ” fcf. Tac, //. ii. 80). 

^ Wood, p. 14, This, strange to say, was a common charge against Jews ($ee on 
Rom. ii. 22). 

* Another striking indication that St. Paul’s method as a missionary was not to shock 
the iJrejudices of idolaters. Chrysostom most unjustly accuses the Recorder of here 
making a false and claptrap statement. 

® ayopaiot dyoyraL, “ Coiivenfus peraguntur Dot as in B.V,, "the lawi8ci]>en.” Every 
province was divided into districts conventOs), which met at some assize town. 

"Ephesum vero, alterum lumen Asise, remotiores conveuiunt ” (Plin. If. JV. v. 31). 

® There was under or dinary circumstances only one Proconsul in any province. The 
plural maybe generic, or may mean the Proconsul and bi^ assessors (oomiliarii\ as riyvfxSyef 
means "the l^rocurator or his assessors” in Jos. /?. J, ii. 16, §1. But Basnage htis 
ingenioiisly conjectured that the alhwon may l)e to the joint autliority of the Imperial 
Procurators, the knight P. Celer, and the freeflman Helius. In the first year of Nerd, 
A.D. 54, they had, at the instigation of Agrippina, poisoned Junius Silanus, Proconsul 
of Asia, whose gentle nature did not preserve him from the peril of his royal blood (Tac. 
Ann. xiii. 1). As P. Celer at any rate did not return to Ilonje till the year A. D. 57, 
it is conjectured that he and Helius may have been allowed to be Vice-Proconsuls till 
this period by way of rewarding them for their crimes (Lewin, Fasti Sac9% 1806, 1838 ; 
Biscoe, On tke Ada, pp. 282 — 285). 

7 There were three regular meetingi of the Aisembly [iwootn I/ocAho-mu) erery month 
:and .see WcK)d, p. 60). ^ 
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ihem very forcibly ibat, einoe Asia was a senatorial, not an imperial province, 
and was therefore governed by a Proconsul with a few officials, not by a 
ProprsBtor with a legion, they were responsible for good order, and would 
most certainly be hold accountable for any breach of the peace. A day of 
disorder might forfeit the privileges of years. The Recorder’s speech, it has 
been said, is the model of a popular harangue. Such excitement on the part 
of the Ephesians was tmdignified, as the grandeur of thoir worship was unim- 
peached ; it was unjwtiifiablet as they could prove nothing against the men ; 
it was unnecessary f as other means of redress were open ; and, finally, if 
neither pride nor justice availed anything, fear of the Roman power ^ should 
restrain them. They felt thoroughly ashamed, and the Eecordor was now 
able to dismiss them from the theatre. 

It is not, however, likely tliat the danger to St. Paul’s person ceased, in a 
mouth of which he had spoiled the festivity, and in a city which was thronged, 
as jbhia was, with aggrieved interests and outraged superstitions. Whether 
he was thrown into prison, or what were the dangers to which he alludes, or 
in what way God delivered him ** from so great a death,” * we cannot tell. At 
any rate, it became impossible for him to carry out his design of staying at 
Ephesus till Pentecost.® All that we are further told is tliat, when the hubbub 
bad ceased, he called the disciples together, and, after comforting them,* bade 
the Church farewell — certainly for many years, porliaps for ever.* He set 
out, whether by sea or by land we do not know, on liis way to Macedonia. From 
Silas he had finally parted at Jerusalem. Timothy, Titus, Luke, Erastus, wore 
all elsewhere; but Gains Jlnd Aristarchus, saved from their perilous position 
in the theatre, wore still with them, and he was now joined by the two 
, Ephesians, Tychicus and Trophimus, who remained faithful to him till the 
very close of his career. 

The Church which he had founded became the eminent Christian metro- 
polis of a Hue of Bishops, and there, four centuries afterwards, was held the 
great (Ecumenical Council which deposed Nostoriiis, the heretical Patriarch 
of Constantinople.® But “ its candlestick ” has been for centuries removed out 
of his place;” ^ the squalid Mohammedan village which is nearest to its sit© 
does not coun^ one Christian in its insignificant population ; ® its temple is a 

* Hacketl;, p. 246, There was nothing on which the Romans looked with such jealousy 
as a tumultuous meeting, “ Qui coetum et concentum foccrit capitale (Sen. Contt'mf, 
iii. 8). The hint woul«l not be likely to be lost on Demetrius. 

® 2 Cor. i. 10. 

* Tlie periotl of his stay at Ephesus was rptertW (Acts xx. 31). The min called 
“the prison of Ht. Paul” may iH>iut to a true tnulition that he W!\s for a time conftned, 
and those who see in Rom. xvi. 3 -20, the fragment of a letter to Ephesus, suppose that 
his imprisonment whs shared by his kinsmen Andronicus ami Junias, who were ^*of note 
among the Aimstlea,” and earlier converts than himself. 

* Acts JCX. 1, vrafMictL\ia"a^ (A, R, D, £). 

* It was only the elders whom be saw at Miletus. 

* A.D. 431. 7 Rev. it 5. 

* V. supru p. 358. See, for the present condition of Ephesus, Amndell, Seven Churchm 
of Asia, p, 27 ; Fellowes, Asia Minor, p. 274 ; Falkener, Ephmis aiui the Tmpic of 
Diam; and especially Mr. J. T. Wood’s Visemvries at Ephesus. The sit© of the temple 
has first been established with certainty by Mr. Wood’s exoavatious. 
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mass of sMpelesa rains ; its harbour is a reedy pool ; the bittern booms amid 
its pestU^t and stagnant marshes ; and malaria and oblivion reign snpreme 
over the place where the wealth of ancient civilisation gathered around the 
scones of its grossest superstitions and its most degraded sins. ** A noisy ^ 
flight of crows/' says a modem traveller, ** seemed to Insult its silence ; we 
hei^ the partridge call in the area of the theatre and the Stadium.*' ^ 


CHAPTER XXXn. 

CONDITION OF THE CHTTBOH AT CORINTH. 

“ Hopes have precarious life ; 

They are oft blighted, withered, snapt sheer off ) — 

But faithfulness can feed on suffering, 

And knows no disappomtment .** — Spanish Gipsy » 

No one can realise tne trials and anxieties which beset the life of the great 
xipostle during his stay at Ephesus, without bearing in mind how grave were 
the causes of concern from which he was suffering, in consequence of the 
aberrations of other converts. The First Epistle to the Corinthians was 
written during the latter part of his three years' residence at the Ionian 
metropolis ; * and it reveals to us a state of things *.which must have rent his 
heart in twain. Any one who has been privileged to feel a deep personal 
responsibility for some great and beloved institution, will best appreciate how 
wave after wave of affliction must have swept across his sea of troubles as he 
heard from time to time those dark rumours from Galatia and Corinth, which 
showed how densely the taros of the enemy had sprang up amid the good 
wheat which he had sown. 

Apollos, on his return to Ephesus, must have told him some very un- 
favourable particulars. St, Paul had now been absent from the Corinthians 
for nearly three years, and they may well have longed — ^as we see that they did 
long — for his presence with an earnestness which even madb them unjust 
towards him. The little band of converts — mostly of low position, and some 
of them of despicable antecedents — ^not a few of them slaves, and some of 
them slaves of the most degraded rank — were left in the midst of a heathen- 
dom which presented itself at Corinth under tlje gayest and most alluring 
aspects. It is not in a day that the habits of a life can be thrown aside. Even 
those among them whose conversion was most sincere had yet a terrible battle 
to fight against two temptations: the temptation to dishonesty, which had 
mingled with their means of gaining a livelihood ; and the temptation to sen- 
suality, which was interwoven with the very fibres of their being. With 
Christianity awoke conscience. Sins to which they had once lightly yielded 

i 8 m Chandler, pp. 109—137. • Probably about April, AD. 67* 
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M nmttera of perfect mdifferenoe, now required nn intenae effort to resist and 
overcome, and every failure, so far from being at the worst a venial weakness, 
involved the agonies of remorse and shame. And when they remembered the 
superficially brighter and easier lives which they had spent while they wert 
yet pagans when they daily witnessed how much sin there might be with so 
little apparent sorrow ; when they felt the burdens of their life doubled, and 
those earthly pleasures which they had once regarded as its only alleviations 
rendered impossible or wrong — while as yet they were nnable to realise the 
exquisite consolation of Christian joy and Christian hope — they were tempted 
either to relapse altogether, or to listen with avidity to any teacher whose 
doctrines, if logically developed, might help to relax the stringency of their 
sacred obligations. While Paul was with them they v ere comparatively safe. 
The noble tyranny of his personal influence acted on them like a sped ; and 
with his presence to elevate, his words to inspire, his example to encourage 
them, they felt it more easy to fling away all that was lower and vilor, because 
they could realise their right to what was higher and holier. But when he 
had been so long away — when they were daily living in the great wicked 
streets, among the cunning, crowded mercliaiits, in sight and hearing of 
everything which could qneuch spiritual aspirations and kindle carnal desires ; 
when the gay, common life went on around them, and the chariot- wheels of the 
Lord were still afar — it was hardly wonderful if the splendid vision began to 
fade. The lustral water of Baptism had been sprinkled on their foreheads; 
they fed on the Saci ament of the Body and Blood of Christ; but, alas ! Corinth 
was not heaven, and the proso of daily life followed on the poetry of their 
first e^hnsiasm, and it was difficult to realise that, for them, those living 
streets might be daily brightened with manna dews. Their condition was like 
the pause and sigh of Lot’s wife, as, amid the sulphurous storm, she gazed 
back on the voluptuous ease of the City of the Plain. Might they no longer 
Caste of the plentiful Syssitia on some festive day P Might they not walk at 
twilight in the laughing bridal procession, and listen to the mirthful jest P 
Might they not watch the Hieroduli dance at some lovely festival in the Tem- 
ples of Acrocorinth ? Was all life to be hedged in for them with thorny 
scruples ? Weje they to gaze henceforth in dreaming pliantasy, not upon 
bright faces of youthful deities, garlanded with rose and hyacinth, but on the 
marred vis%e of One who was crowned with thorns ? Oh, it was hard to 
choose the kingdom of God ; hard to remember that now they were delivered 
out of the land of Egypt ; hard for their enen’^ation to breathe the eager and 
difficult air of the pure wilddmess. It was hard to give up the coarse and 
near for the immaterial and the far ; hard not to lust after the reeking flesh- 
pots, and not to loathe the light angel food ; hard to give up the purple wine 
hi the brimming goblet for the cold water from the spiritual ro^; hard to 

t ** In the young pagan world 

Men d^ed tbe oeantiful, the glad, 

The atrong, the boaatful, and it came to nought ; 

We have raised pain and sorrow into heaven (Athdwcld), 
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cnrb and <ir«cify passions which once they had consecrated under guise of 
religion ; hanl not to think all these temptations irresistible, and to see the 
way of escape which God had appointed them for each ; hard to be bidden to 
rejoice, and not to be suffered even to murmur at all these hardnesses of life. 
And the voice which had taught them the things of God had now for so long 
been silent ; for three years they had not seen the hand which pointed them to 
Heaven. It was with some of them as with Israel, when Moses was on Sinai: 
they sat down to eat and to drink, and rose up to play. Many, very many- 
some in shaino and secrecy, others openly justifying their relapse by the devil- 
doctrines of perverted tnith — had plunged once more into the impurity, the 
drunkenness, and thr^ selfishness, as though they had never heard the heavenly 
calling, or tasted the eternal gift. 

So much even Apollos must have told the Apostle; and when he had 
occasion, in a letter now lost ^ — probably because it was merely a brief and 
businesslike memorandum — to write and inform them of his intended, but 
subsequently abandoned, plan of paying them a double visit, and to bid them 
contribute to the collection for the poor saints at Jerusalem, he had, in a 
message which required subsequent explanation, briefly but emphatically 
bidden them not to keep company ^vith fornicators * 

And now a letter had come from Corinth. So far from dwelliing on the 
ruinous disorders into which many members of the Church had fallen, it was 
entirely self-complacent in tone ; and yet it proved the existence of much 
doctrinal perplexity, and, in asking advice abq^it a ifumber of practical 
subjects, had touched upon questions which betrayed some of the moral 
and intellectual errors which the Church, in writing the letter, had so dis- 
ingenuously concealed.^ 

1. After greeting him, and answering him, in words which he quote®, that 
" they remembered him in all things, and kept the ordinances as he delivered 
them,'’ ^ they had asked him a whole series of questions about celibacy and 
marriage, which had evidently been warmly discussed in the Cliurch, sad 
decided in very different senses. Was married life in itself wrong, or if not 
wrong, yet undesirable F or, if not even undesirable, still a lower and less 
worthy condition than celibacy ? When persons were alreadjs married, was it 
their duty, or, at any rate, would it be saintlier to live together as though they 
were unmarried ? Might widows and widowers marry a second fime P Were 
mixed marriages between Christiaqs and heathens to be tolerated, or ought 
a Christian husband to repudiate a heathen wife, and a Christian wife to leave 
a heathen husliaiid ? and ought fathers to seek marriages for their daughters, 
or let them grow up as virgins ? 

2. Again, what were they to do about meats offered to idols F They had 

1 Tlie 8i>uriou8 letter of the Corinthians to St. Paul, and his answer, preserved In 
Armenian, are perfectly valueless. 

‘-i Seel Cor. x.5— 14. 

* The interchange of such letten on disputed points of doctrine between tbs 

synagogues was common. 

* 1 Cot, xi 2. 
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pre&cod thdr inquiry on this subject with the conceited remark tliat “ they 
all had knowledge/'.^ and had perhaps indicated their own opinion by the 
argument that an idol was nothing in the world, and that all things were 
la^ul to their Christian freedom. Still, they wished to know whether they 
might ever attend any of the idol festiTals ? The question was an important 
one for the poor, to whom a visceratio * was no small help and indulgence. 
Was it lawful to buy meat in the open market, which, without their knowing 
it, might hare been offered to idols ? Might they go as guests to their heathen 
friends and relations, and run the risk of partaking of that which had been 
part of a sacrifice P ® 

8, Then, too, a dispute had risen among them about^^ rule to bo observed 
in assemblies. Was it the duty of men to cover their H&ds P flight women 
appear with their heads uncovered ? And might they speak and teach in public ? 

4. They had difficulties, also, about spiritual gifts. Which was the more 
important, speaking with tongues or preaching P Wlicn two or tliroe began 
at the same time to preach or speak with tongues, what wore they to do ? 

5. Further, some among them had been perplexed by great doubts about 
the Resurrection. There were oven some who maintained that by tho Resur- 
rection was meant something purely spiritual, and that it was past already. 
This view had arisen from the immense material difficulties which surrounded 
tiio whole subject of a resurrectioa of the body. Would Paul give them his 
solution of some of their difficulties P / 

6. He had asked them t<» make a collection for the poor in Judaea: they 
would be glad to hear sometliing more about this. What plans would he 
recommend to them P 

7. Lastly, they were very anxious to receive Apollos once more among 
them. They had enjoyed his eloquence, and profited by his knowledge. 
Would Paul try to induce him to come, as well as pay them his own promised 
visit ? 

Such, we gather from the First Epistle to the Corinthians, were the in- 
quiries of a letter which had been brought to the Apost le at Ephesus by 
Stephanas, Fortimatus, and Achaieus. It was inevitable that St. Paul should 
talk to these woithy slaves about tho Churcli of which they were the delegates. 
There was ^uito enough in tho letter itself to create a certain misgiving in 

' 1 Cor. viii. 1. 

* Public fejitHts at funertds or idol festivals, Ac., Cio. Of. ii. 16 ; Liv. viii. 82, &c. 
They played a large part in the ioy and plenty of ancient life. Arist. JEiA. viii. 9, 5 ; 
Time. ii. 38. 

* The Jews had strong feelings on this subject (cf. Nnm. xxv. 2 ; Ps. cvi. 28 ; Tob. i. 
10 — 14) ; but it is monstrous to say that St. Paul here tenches the violation of such 
BOimplc^ or that he is referretl to in Rev. ii. 14. On tho contrary, he says, “ Even if 
you as Gentiles think nothing of it, still do not do it, for the sake of others ; only the 
concession to tho weak need not become a tormenting scrupnlosity.” It is doubtful 
whether even St. Peter and St. John would not have gone quite as far as this. So strict 
were Judaic notions on the subject that, in the case of wine, for instance, not only did 
R cask of it become undrinkable to n Jew if a single heathen lib.ation had been pour^ 
from it, but “ even a touch with the presumed intention of pouring away a little to the 
gods is enough to render it unlawful.^ This is called the law of 
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his mind, and some of its queries were sufficient to betray an excited state of 
opinion. But when he came to talk with these visitants from Ohloe’s house- 
hold, and they told him the simple truth, he stood aghast with horror, and 
was at the same time overwhelmed with grief. Reluctantly, bit by bit, in 
answer to his questionings, they revealed a state of things which added dark- 
ness to the night of his distress. 

8. First of all, he learnt from them that the Church which ho had founded 
was split up into deplorable factions. 

It was the result of visits from various teachers who had followed in the 
wake of Paul, and built upon his foundations very dubious materials by way 
of superstructure. ** Many teachers, much strife,** had been one of the wise 
and pregnant 8ayin|L of the great Hillel, and it had been fuUy exemplihed 
at Corinth, where, in the impatient expression of St. Paul, they had had “ ten 
thousand pedagogues.*’ The great end of edification had been lost sight of in 
the violences of faction, and all deep spirituality had been evaporated in dis- 
putatious talk. He heard sad rumours of “strifes, heartburnings, raj^es, 
dissensions, backbitings, whisperings, inflations, disorderliness.** ^ 

i. It became clear that even the visit and teaching of Apollos had done 
harm — harm which he certainly had not intended to do, and which, as a loyal 
friend and follower of Paul, he was the first to regret. Paul’s own preaching 
to these Corinthians had been designedly simple, dealing with the ^eat broad 
fact of a Redeemer crucified for sin, and couched in language which made no 
pretence to oratorical ornament. But Apollos, who had followed him, though 
an able man, was an inexperienced Christian, and not only by the natural charm 
of his impassioned oratory, but also by the way in which ho had entered into 
the subtle refinements so familiar to the Alexandrian intellect, had uninten- 
tionally led them first of all to despise the unsophisticated simplicity of St. 
Paul’s teaching, and next to give the rein to all the sceptical fancies with 
which their faith was overlaid. Both the manner and the matter of the fervid 
convert had so delighted them tliat, with entire opposition to his own wishes, 
they had elevated him into the head of a party, and had perverted hit views 
into dangerous extravagances. These Apollonians were so puffied up with 
the conceit of knowledge, so filled with the importance of their own in- 
tellectual emancipation, that they had also begun to claim a fKlal moral liberty. 
They had distracted the Sunday gatherings with the egotisms of rival oratory; 
had shown a contemptuous disregard for the scruples of weaker brethren ; 
had encouraged women to harangue in the public assemblies as the equals oi 
men; were guilty of conduct which laid thevm open to the charge of the 
grossest inconsistency ; and even threw the cloak of sophistical excuse over 
one crime so heinous that the very heathen were ready to cry shame on the 
offender. In the accounts brought to him of this Apollos-party, St. Paul 
could not but see the most extravagant exaggeration of his own dootrineeh— 
tbs half-truths, which are ever the most dangerous of errors. If it was pos* 
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riUe to wrest^ibe tratfauB whieh be bimself bad taogbt mto tbe beretical notions 
wbi^b were afterwards promulgated by Marcion, bis keen eye could detect in 
tbe lierversions of tbe Alexandrian eloquence of ApoUos tbe deadly germs of 
wbat would afterwards develop into Antinomian Gnosticism. 

iL But ApoUos^ was not tbe only teacher who bad visited Corintb. Some 
Judaic Christians bad come, who had been as acceptable to the Jewish mem- 
bers of tbe Church as Apollos was to the Greeks.^ Armed with commendatory 
letters from some of the twelve at Jerusalem, they claimed the authority of 
Peter, or, as they preferred to call him, of Kephas. They did not, indeed, teach 
tbe necessity of circumcision, as others of their party did in Galatia. There 
tbe local circumstances would give some chance of success to teaching which 
in Corinth would have been rcuected with contempt ; a^|)erhaps these parti- 
cular emissaries felt at least some respect for the compact at Jerusalem. But 
yet their influence bad been very disastrous, and had caused the emergence of 
a Petrine party in the Church. This party — the ecclesiastical ancestors of 
those who subsequently vented their hatred of Paul in the Pseudo-Clemen- 
tines — openly and secretly disclaimed his authority, and insinuated disparage- 
ment of his doctrines. Kephas, they said, was the real head of the Apostles, 
and therefore of the Christians. Into his hands had Christ entrusted the keys 
of the kingdom ; on the rock of his confession was the Church of the Messiah 
to be buitt. Paul was a presumptuous iuterloper, whose conduct to Kephas 
at Antioch had been most unbecoming For who was Paul P not an Apostle 
at all, but an onautborised muovator. He had been a persecuting Sanhedrist, 
and he was an apostate Je^. Wliat had he been at Corinth ? A preaching 
tent-maker, nothing more. Kephas, and other Apostles, and the brethren of 
tbe Lord, when they travelled about, were accompanied by their wives or by 
ministering women, and claimed the honour and support to which they were 
entitled. Why had not Paul done the same P Obviously because he felt tbe 
insecurity of his own position. And as for his coming again, a weak, vacillat- 
ing, unaccredited pretender, such as he was, would take care not to oome 
again. And these preachings of his were heretical, especially in their pro- 
nounced indi:flereiice to the Levitic law. Was he not breaking down that 
hedgo about the law, the thickening of which had been the life-long task of 
centuries of eminent Rabbis? Very different bad been the scene after 
Peter’s preaching at Pentecost ! It was the speaking with tongues — ^not mere 
dubious doctrinal exhortation — ^which was the true sign of spirituality. We 
are more than sure that the strong, and tender, and noble nature of SL Peter 
would as little have sauctionod this subterranean counter- working against the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, as Apollos discountenanced the impious audacities 
which sheltered themselves under his name. 

* Ike droumatanoea ©f Corinth were rerr aimilar when Clement wrote them hia firat 
^iatle. He had atill to complain of that ‘^atrange and alien, and, for the elect of God, 

deteatable and unholy apirit of faction, which a few raah and aelf- willed peraona 
(wp6imira) kindled to auch a pitch of deroentation, that their holy and famous reputation, 
■o worthy of all men’a love, was greatly blasphemed* ** (A>. Cbr. L). 
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iii. ^nd then had come another set of Jndaisers — one man in partienlax^ 
to whom the name of even Kephas was unsatisfactory. He apparently was— 
or, what is a very different tlung, he professed to be— an adherent of James, ^ 
and to him even Peter was not altogether sound. He called himself a 
follower of Ohiist, and disdained any other name. Perhaps he was one of 
the Desposyni. At any rate, he prided himself on having seen Christ, and 
known Christ in the flesh. Now the Lord Jesus had not married, and James, 
the Bishop of Jerusalem, was unmarried; and this teacher evidently shared 
the Esseue abhorrence of marriage. He it was who had started aU the 
subtle refinements of questions respecting celibacy and the married life. He 
it was who gathered around him a few Jews of Ebionite proclivities, who 
degraded into a parly watchword even the sacred name of Christ.® 

9. Thus, as St. Paul now learnt fully for the first time, the Church of Corinth 
was a scene of quarrels, disputes, partisanships, which, in rending asunder 
its unity, ruined its strength. On all these subjects the Corinthians, in ^hoir 
self-satisfied letter, had maintained a prudent but hardly creditable silence. 
Nor was this all that they had concealed. They had asked questions about 
spiritual gifts ; but Jit was left for the household of Chloe to break to St. 
Paul the disquieting news tliat the assemblies of the Church had degenerated 
into scenes so noisy, so wild, so disorderly, that there were times when any 
heathen who dropped in could only say that they were all mad. Sometimes 
half a dozen enthusiasts were on their legs at once, all pouring forth wild 
series of sounds which no hnman being present could understand, except that 
sometimes, amid these unseemly — and might the^ not at times, with some of 
these Syrian emissaries, be these half simulated — ecstasies, there were heard 
words that made the blood run cold with shuddering horror.® At other 
times, two or three preachers would interrupt each other in the attempt to 
gain the ear of the congregation all at the same moment. Women rose to 
give their opinions, and that without a veil on their heads, as though they 
were not ashamed to be mistaken for the HotairsB, who alone assumed such aa 
unblushing privilege. So far from being a scene of peace, the Sunday ser- 
vices had become stormy, heated, egotistic, meaningless, unprofitable. 

10. And there was worse behind. It might at least have been supposed 
that the Agapge would bear some faint traditional resemblance to their name, 
and be means of reunion and blessedness worthy of their connexion with the 
Eucharistic feast 1 Par from it I The deadly leaven of selfishness— display- 

1 We cannot for a moment believe that Peter anfi Jafhes really appioved of the 
methods of these men, because to do so would have been a flagrant breach of their own 
compact (Gal. ii. 9). But it is matter of daily experience that the rank: and file of 
parties are infinitely less wise and noble than their leaders. 

2 About the Clirist party there have been three main views : — (1) That they were 
adherents of James (Storr, &c.) ; (2) that they were neutrals, who held aloof from all parties 
(Eichhom, &c.) ; (3) that they were a very slight modification 'of the Peter-party (Batir, 
Paul. i. 272 — 292). It is remarkable that to this day there is in England and America 
a sect, which, professing to disdain human authority, usurps the exclusive taumm 
“Christians*’ (see Schafl!. Apost. Ch, i 339). 

® 1 Cor. xii. 3 (of. 1 John ii. 22 ; iv* 1—^) ; *a**^m« liiovv^. 
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ing itself in its two f onus of sensuality and pride-^had insiniiated itself even 
into tliese once simple and obantable gatherings. The kiss of peace could 
hardly be other than a hypocritical form between brethreni who at the very 
moment might be impleading one another at law before the tribunal of a 
heathen Praetor a^ut some matter of common honesty. The rich brought 
tlioir luxurious provisions, and greedily devoured them, without waiting for 
any one ; while the poor, hungry-eyed Lazaruses — half-starved slaves, who 
had no contributions of their own to bring — watched them with hate and 
envy as they sat famishing and unrelieved by their full-fed brethren. Greedi- 
ness and egotism had thus thrust themselves into the most sacred anions ; 
and the besetting Corinthian sin of intoxication had been so little restrained 
that men had been soon to stretch drunken hands to very chalioe of the 
Lord! 

11. Last and worst, not only had uncleanness found its open defenders, so 
that Christians wcro not ashamed to be seen sitting at meat amid the lasci- 
vious Burrooudings of heathen temples, bnt one prominent member of the 
Church was living in notorious crime with his own stepmother during the 
lifetime of liis father ; and, though the very Pagans execrated this atrocity, 
yet he had not been expelled from the Christian communion, not even made 
to do penance in it, but had found brethren ready, not merely to palliate his 
offence, bht actually to plume themselves upon leaving it unpunished- This 
man seems to have been a person of distinction and lullucnce, whom it was 
advantageous to a Church largely c-ompv)8cd of slaves and women to count 
among them. Doubtless tills had facilitated his condonation, which may have 
been founded on some antinonian plea of Christian libert}"; or on some Rabbinic 
notioD that old ties were rendered non-existent by the new conditions of a 
proselyte ; or by peculiarities of circumstance unknown to us. But though 
tins person was the most notorious, he was by no means the only offender, and 
there were Corinthian Christians — even nuiny of them — who were impeui- 
tcntly guilty of uncleanuess, fornication, and lasciviousness.^ In none of 
his writings are the Apostle’s warnings against this sin — ^the besetting sin of 
Corinth— more numerous, more solemn, or more emphatic.* 

Truly, as be hoard this catalogue of iniquities — while he listened to the dark 
tale of the shipwreck of all his fond hopes which he had learnt to euiertaiii 
during the missionary labour of eighteen months — the heart of St. Paul must 
have sunk within Mm. He might well have f oldini his hands in utter despair. 
He might well have pronounced his life' and his pimcliing a melancholy 
failure. He might well have fled like Elijah into utter solitude, and prayed, 
** Now, O Lord, take away my life, for I am not better than my fathers,’’ 
But it was not thus that the news affected iliis indomitable man. His heart, 
indeed, throbbed with anguish, his eyes ware streaming with tears, as, having 
heard to the bitter end, all that the slaves of Cldoe had to tell him, he pro- 
ceeded to make his plans. First, of course, his intended brief immediate 
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visit to CoJintli must be given np. Neither he nor they were yet in n mood 
in which their meeting could be otherwise than infinitely painful He must 
at once despatch Titus to Corinth to inform them of his change of plan, to 
arrange about the collection, and to do what little he could, before rejoining 
him at Troas. He must also despatch a messenger to Timothy to tell him not to 
proceed to Corinth at present. And then he might have written an apocalyptic 
letter, full of burning denunciation and fulminated anathemas ; he might have 
blighted these conceited, and lascivious, and quarrelsome disgracers of the name 
of Christian with withering invectives, and rolled over their trembling consciences 
thunders as loud as those of Sinai. Not such, however, was the tone he adopted, 
or the spirit in which he wrote. In deep agitation, which he yet managed 
almost entirely to 8ui)|«*ess, summoning all the courage of his nature, forgetting 
all the dangers and trials which surrounded him at Ephesus, asking Grod for the 
wisdom and guidance which he so sorely needed, crushing down deep within 
him all personal indignations, every possible feeling of resentment or egotism 
at the humiliations to which he had personally been subjected, he called 
Sosthenes to his side, and flinging his whole heart into the task immediately 
before him, began to dictate to him one of the most astonishing and eloquent 
of all his letters, the first extant Epistle to the Corinthians. Varied as are 
the topics with which it deals, profoimd as were the difficulties which had 
been suggested to him, novel as were the questions which he had to face, 
alienated as were many of the converts to whom he had to appeal, we see at 
once that the Epistle was no laborious or long'polished composition. En« 
liglitened by the Spirit of God, St. Paul was in possession of that insight 
which sees at once into the heart of every moral difficulty. Ho was as capable 
of dealing with Greek culture and Greek sensuality as with Judaic narrow- 
ness and Judaic Pharisaism. He shows himself as great a master when be 
is applying the principles of Cluistianity to the concrete and complicated 
realities of life, as when ho is moving in the sphere of dogmatic theology. 
The phase of Jewish opposition with which he has here to deal has been modifi^ 
by contact with Hellenism, but it still rests on grounds of extoriialiiHB, and 
must be equally met by spiritual truths. Problems however dark, details 
however intricate, become lucid and orderly at once in the light of external 
distinctions. In teaching his converts St. Paul had no need to bum the mid- 
night oil in long studies. Even his most elaborate Epistles were in reality 
not elaborate. They leapt like vivid sparks from a heart in which the fir® 
of love to God burnt until death with an ever brighter and brighter fiame. 

1. His very greeting shows the fulness of his heart. As his authority had been 
impugned, he calls himself “ an Apostle of J esus Christ by the will of God,” and 
addresses them as a Church, as sanctified in Christ Jesus, and called to he saints, 
uniting with them in the prayer for grace and peace all who, whatever their differ* 
ing sh^es of opinion or their place of abode, call upon the, name of our Lord Jesus 
Cffiist, both theirs and ours.^ Thus, in his very address to them, he strikes the 

I **Est enim haec xierlciilosa teutatio nnUam Eccleslain pntare ab! non appareat t>erfeeU 
poritas*' (Calvin). The absence of fixed ecclesiastical orgaui^tiou is clear, as he addreases tha 
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^ olaiia to aathoiity^ and of tko unit;' and holiness which they so 
deeply needed. ** Observe, too,” says St. Chrysostom, “ how he ever nails them 
down to the name of Christ, not mentioning any man — either Apostle or teacher — 
but continually mentioning Him for whom they yearn, as men preparing to awaken 
those who are drowsy after a debauch. For nowhere in any other Epistle is the 
name of Christ so continuously introduced ; here, however, it is introduced frequently, 
and by means of it he weaves together almost his whole exordium.”^ 

2. Although he has united Sosthenes* with him in the superscription, he 

oontinues at onee in the first person to tell them that he thanks Gkxl always for the 
grace given them in Christ Jesus, for the eloquence and knowledge with which 
they were enriched in Hin^ so that in waiting for the Apocalypse of Christ, they 
were behindhand in no spiritual gift ; and as the testimony of Christ was confirmed 
among them, so ^ould Christ confirm them to be blameless unto the end, since God 
was faithful, who had called them unto the commimion of 11^ Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord.* ^ 

3. That communion leads him at once to one of the subjects of which his heart 
is fulL He has heard on indisputable authority, and not from, one person only, of 
schisms and strifes among them^ and he implores them by the name of Christ to 
striro after greater unity in thought and action.* They were saying, I am of 
Paul, and I of ApoUos, and I of Kephaa, and I of Christ.” What! has Christ been 
parcelled into fragments ?® Some of them called themselves hi$ piirty ; but had he 
been crucified for them ? had they been baptised into Aw name ? It may bo that 
Apolloi^ fresh from his discipleship to John’s b^iptism, had dwelt very prominently 
on the importance of that imtial rite : but so liable were men to attach importance 
to the mere human minister, that Paul, like his Master, had purposely abstained 
from administering it, and except Crispus and Gains — and, as he afterwards recalls, 
Bteplianas and his household — he cannot remember that he has baptised any of thorn. 
Christ had sent him not to baptise, but to preach ; and that not in wisdom of utter- 
ance, that Christ’s cross might not be rendered void. The mention of preaching 
brings him to the aberration^of the Apollonian party. They had attaclied immense 
importance to eloquence, logic, something which they called and exalted as wisdom. 
He shows them that they were on a wholly mistaken track. Such human wisdom, 
such ear-flattoring eloquence, such superficial and plausible enticements, he had 
deliberately rejected. Of human wisdom he thought little. It under the ban 
of revelation.® It had not led the world to the knowledge of God. It had not 
saved the world from the crucifixion of Christ. And, therefore, he had not pretiched 
to them about the Logos, or about ^Eons, or in Philonian allegories, or with philo- 
sophicjal refinements. He had offered neither a sign to the Jews, nor wisdom to the 
Greeks. What he had to preach was regarded by the world as abject foolishness — 
it was the Cross — it was the doctrine of a crucified Messiali. whitJb was to the Jews 
revolting; of a crucified Saviour, which was to the Greeks ridiculous ; but it pleased 


etitirA conumu^ty, and holds no ** bishops ** responsible for the disorders, and for oarrying out the 
excouiin un i cation, 

* 1 Cor. i. 1—3. The namf of Christ occurs no less tlian uiiio times In the first nine versos. 

* Whether the Soatheues of Acts xvlii. 17, who may have been sulweqiiently converted (Wetst, 
U. 570), or an unknown brother, we do not know. He may have been one of tlie Iniarers of tlie 
Corinthian letter to Ephesus ; ** on^f the seventy, and afterwards Bishop of Colophon ” (Euseb. 
if. A. 1. 12). 

» i. 4 — 9. Observe the perfect sincerity of the Apostle. He desires, as always, to Itiauk God 
on behalf of his coavei*t8 ; here, however, he has no wwml praise to imply. The Corinthlaus hjive 
recseived rioh spiritual hiessings and endowments, but he cannot 6|>e.ak of them as he does of the 
Thessolouians or Philippiuus. 

* Ver. 10, »Hyi nal . . , Yvwju??. *' intus in cMMlemlis, et sententiA luolatA in ageudis (Bengel). 

* It is deeply iustructixfs to observe that St. Paul here refuses to enter into tlie diiferences of 
view from which the partUjs sprung. He does not care to decide which section of wrangling 
** titeologians " or “ ohurchnteu is riglit and which is wrong. He denounces the of j»arty as 
a sin and a shame where unity between Christians Is tlie first of duties and the greatess't of 
advaniiiges. 

* i. 2(h roO irvpgmiriw tu f, A, bat in Isa. xxxUi. 13 (cf. Ps. xlviil. IS), ** when is he loho amiUsIh 
As towsrsf** 
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Gtod to gavo,t)©liever8 by the fooHshnese {in the world’s viewj of the thing preadied,^ 
and it was tO those who wore in the way of salvation the wisdom and me power of 
God. They were not the wise, and the mighty, and the noble of the world, but, as 
a rule, the foolish, and the weak, and the despised.^ It was not with the world’s 
power, but with its impotences ; not with its strength, but with its feebleness ; not 
with its knowledge, but with its ignorance; not wi& its rank, but its ignobleness; 
not with kings and philosophers, but with slaves and women, that its (fivine forces 
were allied ; and with them did God so purpose to reveal His power that no glory 
could accrue to man, aive from the utter abasement of human p;lory. That was 
why Paul had come to them, not with rhetoric, but with the simple doctrine of 
Chmt cruciiiod ; ® not with oratorio dignity, but in weakness, fear, and trembling ; 
not wdth winning elocution, but with spiritual demonstration and spiritual power — 
so that man might be utterly lost in God, and they might feel the origin of their 
faith to be not human but divine.^ 

4. Yet they um8^*fipt be misled by his impassioned paradox into the notion that 
tho matter and method of his teaching was really folly. On the contrary, it was 
wisdom of the deepest and loftiest kind — only it was a wisdom of God hidden from 
tho wise of the world ; a wisdom of insight into things which eye hath not seen nor 
eitr heard, and which had never set foot on human heart,® but which were reveelod 
to him by tluit Spirit which alone searcheth the depths of God,® and which ho had 
taught in words not learnt from wisdom, but from that same Spirit of God, com- 
biniug spirituals with spiri^ala.^ And ^lis spiritual wisdom was, to the natural 
man,® folly, because it could bo only discerned by a spiritual faculty of which the 
natural man was absolutely devoid. It was to him what pjunting is to the blind, or 
music to the deaf,* But the spiritual man possesses the requisite discernment, and, 
sharing the mind of Christ, is thereby elevated above the reach of merely natural 
judgment. 

5. And then, with wholesome irony, he adds that this divine condition, which 
was earthly folly, he could only teach them in its merest elements ; in its perfection 
it was only for the perfect, but they, who thought themselves so wise and learned, 
were in spiritual wisdom flt'slien babes, needing milk such as he had given them, 
not meat, which they — being lleslily — were still too feeble to digest.^® These might 
soem hard words, but while there were envy, and strife, and divisions among them, 
how could they be regarded as anything but fleshy and unspiiitualP Paul and 
ApoUos ! who were Paul and Apollos but mere human ministers P Paul planting, 
ApoUos watering — neither of them anytliing in himself, but each of them one 
in their ministry, and each responsible for his own almre in it. God only gave the 
harvest. “ God’s follow- workers are we ; God’s acre, God’s building are ye, Paul, 

1 i. 21, 5io /wwptav Tov Krjpvy/iaTOf, not **th© foolishness of prenchlng** (njpvitmX In *5, SW 
** cross," “stuuibliugblock," folly," power " would be respectively seccel, miscol, Tnae&eal, a&jd, 
and some see in it a sign that St. Paul had in hk thouglits a Syriac {mronomasia (Wiser, N*. T. 
Gramm., E. T., p. 6o8), 

* A needful waruiug to ** Goriuthios non minus lascivi^, quam opukndd, ft philofopkiae studio 

Insignes " (Cie. De Ltg. Agr. ii. 82 ). « 

^ All the more reuiaikable b^uuse a Corinthian style ” meant ** a polished style " (Wetst. 
ad loc.}. 

* i. 19 ; ii. fi ; cf. Jer. ix. 2S, 24 ; Isa. xxa^i. 18, k freely cited from the XiXX. 

» Possibly a vague echo of Isa. Ixiv. 4 (cr lii. 15, and Ixv. 17) ; or from some lost book (ChryB*y 
like tlie " Revelation of Elios," «irt aapjwiv Vp < Both explanations are possllds, for 

the lost book may have echoed Isaiah. A modem theory regaids the words as liturgical. 

* Ver. 10. The attempt to make Rev. ii. 24 an ironical reference to this is most baseless. 

7 Ver. 13, irvtvfxariKolv vyevfjiaTuca avyKpivovres, othei-s reinler it ** explaining Spilitttsl thln|ij i tO 
spiritual men ” (Oen. xl. 8 ; Dan. v. 12 ; LXX.) or ** in Bplrituai words." 

® Ver. 14, ^rvxiiebc, " homines soli as unimae et carnls " (Tert. Dejeiun. 17), 

* iL 0 — 16. He reAites the Alexandi ian teaching by acetiptirig its^veiy terms and principle— 
** mystery," " initiated,” ** spiritual man," Ac., but siiowiug that it is ah eternal univer^ wtdity, 
not some apprehension of particular men (see Maniice, Unity, p. 408). 

iii. 2, erapKivoi ; 4, ©-^iriieoZr. A severe blow at AJexancman conceit. He has to treat them 
not as adepts but as novices, not as hierophants but as uninitiated, not as “ theologians,” but as 
catechu men a, for the very reason tliat they thought so much of themselves (cf. the exactly snalogoiis 
laugmigc of oar Lord in John ix. 41). 
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M a wise maator-builder, has laid tha foimdatioxi ; others were building on it all 
sorts of superutructurcs. But the foundation was and could be onl^ one— -namely, 
Christ— Hud the gold, silver, precious marbles, logs, hay, stubble, built on it should 
be made manifest in its true quality in God’s ever- revealing fire,* and if worthless, 
should be destroyed, however sincere the builder might be. If his superstructuro 
was sound, he would be rewarded ; if perisluible, it would be burnt in the consuming 
fiame, and he should sufiter loss, though he himself, since he had built on the true 
foundation, would be saved as by fire.* Did they not know then that they were a 
temple, a holy temple for the spirit of God ? If any man destroy God’s temple, God 
shall destroy him. And human wisdom might destroy it, for before God huixian 
wisdom was folly. The mere human wisdom of this or tliat favourite teacher has 
notJiing to do with the real building- If a man wanted Divine wisdom, let him 
gain it by the humble paths of what was regarded as human folly. How unworthy, 
then, to be boasting about more human teachers — how unwortlw was it of their own 
immense privilege and hope — when all things were theirs^ I'aul, Apollos, Kophaa, 
the universe, life, death, the immediate pi'esent, the far future — all theirs, and they 
Christ’s, and Clirist God’s. Their i)urty leaders were but poor weak creatures at 
the best, of whom was required one thing only — faitlifulness. As for himself he 
rc^rdod it as a matter utterly trivial whether ho wore judged by their tentative 
o^tiflions or by man’s insignificant feeble ti-ansient day;® nay, he even judged not 
himself. He was conscious indeed of no sin as regards his ministry but even on 
that he did not i-ely as his justification, depending only on the judgment of the I^ord. 
" So then bo not ye judging anything before the due time until the Lord come, who 
shall both illuminate the crypts of darknosa and reveal tlio counsels of the heart.” 
Then, and not till thon, sh^ the praise which ho deserves, and no other praise, 
accrue to q^ch from God.^ 

6. He had, with generous delicacy, designedly put into prominence his own 
name and that of Apollos (insUa<l of those jf Kephas or tlie Jerusalem emissiiry) as 
unwilling leaders of factions which,, they utterly deprecated, tliat the Coriiitliiaus 
might learn in their case notato estimate them above the warrant of their actual 
words,® and might mio that he was actuated by no mere jealousy of others, when ho 
denounced their Infiatod exasperation amongst thoinsclvos in the rival display of 
what after all, even when they existed, where not intrinsic merits, but gifts of God.^ 
And what swelling scif-apprcciution they sliowod in all this jiarty spirit ! For 
them the hunger, and the poverty, and the struggle, arc aU over. What plantitude 
and satiety of satisfaction you liave gJiined ; how rich you ai*e; what tlnoiies you 
sit on; and all without us. Ah, would it were reiilly so, that we might at least 
share your royal elevation I For the position of us jioor Ai>ustic8 is very different. 
“ God, 1 thinx, displayed us last as coudeirmed criminals,’* a theatric spectacle to the 
universe, both angels and men. We are fools for Clirist’s sake, but ye are wise in 
Christ ; we weak, but ye strong ; ye glorious, but we dishonoured. Up to this very 

' tii. 13, i»ro#caAi^«Ta4. By calling this apraesenj futurasccus, and not recognising the normal, 
anceasitig operation of the moral laws of God, coiumeutaWrs have missed a great truih (cf. Matt. 
Ui. 10: Col. iii. V; £ph. v. op 

* Bt. l*aul does not cara to make his metaphor ** nm on all fours.” The general application is 

sufficient for him. (idee Keuss, Ltt U l69.) 

* Iv. ft, mvimfuBu, An OMalcrint wae an ezamiiiation preliminary to trial this 

forcible expression lias been explained at a Hebraism (Jer. xvii. IC), a. Cilicism (Jcr. ad Alga*, 10), 
uid a Latinism (dim dioere, Groft). 

* Ver. 4, oviiv . . . ipaury «rv»^tfta, ** I am coDBcious of no guilt ” (“ Nil consclre sibi,” Her, 
Ep. L i. ftl). ** 1 know nothing by myself,” in tliis sense is old bluglish. ** 1 am sorry that each 
Caiilt con be proved by the queen *’ (Craumer, LtUtr to iieary Vlil.). 

* iv. 1— i. 

* iv. 6. Tlie word is omitted by the chief Uncials. I take o y^pairrai to be a 

•ort of proverb, like “ keep to your written evidence.” Thn>uglit)ut this £^tion St Paurs mind is 
full of tlie wojxl “ iutlatiun (<^(noC<r0« ; ver, 18, f^iartwOijaae ; 19, ire^vaMfitvwy ; v. 2, irti^viruoftAvoi; 
vUi. 1, if ytmaa i^va-tol ; xlii. 4, if dYavif ov ^vorisi^iu). This is lieeause when 8t. Paul c«>moa to 
them, he m afraid of finding this vice of a oonoelted theology. 2 Cor. xiL 20, (|!iv«riwo-cit. Elsewhere 
the word onl^ oocnis in Col ii. 18. 

^ iv. 7, Tii yap iiuxpiytn ; 

* iv. k int ^•.Otu'o.Tiuvs, ** veluti Uttiariot" Dt Padi«. li). 
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hour we boHi hunger and thirst, and are ill-olad,^ and are buffeted, and are hustled 
from place place, and toil, working with our own hands ; being abused, we bless ; 
being persecuted, we endure ; being reviled, we entreat ; as refuse of the universe* 
are we become, the off scouring of all things till now.^’ These are bitter and ironical 
words of contrast between you and us, I know ; but I write not as sliaming you. I 
am only warning you as my beloved children. For, after all,^you are my cmldre]^ 
Plenty of teachers, I know, have followed me ; but (and here comes one of his 
characteristic impetuosities of expression) even if you have a myriad pedagogues* 
in Christ — ^however numerous, or stem, or authoritative — you have not many 
fathers. It was I who begot you through the Gospel in Christ J esus, and I there- 
fore entreat you to follow my example ; and on this account I sent you my beloved 
and faithful son Timothy, to remind you of my invariable practice and teaching.* 
Do not think, however, that I am afraid to confront in person the inflated opposition 
of some who say thet I do not really mean to come myself. Come I will, and that 
soon, if the Lord and will asceitain not what these inflated critics but 

what they are ; not their power of talk, hut of action. “ But what will ye ? Am I 
to come to you with a rod, or in love and the spirit of gentleness ? ” ‘ 

7. One thing at least needs the rod. A case of incest — of a son taking his 
father’s wife — so gross, that it does not exist even among the heathen,* is absolutely 
notorious among you, and instead of expelling the offender with mourning and 
shame, you — oh ! strange mystery of the invariable connexion between sensuality 
and pride — have been inflated with sophistical excuses about the matter.^ “ I, at 
any rate, absent in body, but present in spirit, have already judged as though 
actually present the man who acted thus in this thing, in the mune of our Lord 
Jesus Christ — you being assembled together, and my spirit which is present with 
you, though my body is absent — with the power of our Lord Jesus Christ, to hand 
over such a man to Satan, for destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may bo saved 
in the day of the Lord Jesus Clirist.”* If any passage of the letter w^as written 
with sobs, which are echoed in his very words, as Sostheries wrote them down from 
his Ups, it is this, lie summons up the scene and*'Sentenoe of excommunication. 
He is absent, yet he is there ; and there, with the power of Christ, ho pronounces 
the awful sentence which hands over the offender to Satan in terrible mercy, tliat by 
destruction of his flesh he may be saved in the spirit. And then he adds, ** The 
subject of your self-glorification is hideous.* Know ye not that a little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump ? Purge out then at once the old leaven, that ye may be 
a new lump, as ye are (ideally) uideavened.^® For indeed our Passover is slain 

1 Cf. S Cor. XL 27. 

* weptjcdBaLpfjMTaf purgamenta, “things vile, and worthless, and to be hung a wav,” not “ piacalar 
offerings,” irepu^Tj^, The Scholiast on Ar. riuX. 450, says, that in faininea and plagues it was aa 
ancient Greek and Roman custom to wipe off guilt by throwing wreU:hcs into the sea, with tl«l 
words “ JkcotM our peripsema.” The reference here is probably less 8i)ecitic, but cf. Prov. xxL IS ; 

(LXX.), Tob. V. 18. iyut <rm> became (from this view) a oouimop Christiaji expresitioii 

{Wordsworth, ad loc.). 

* iv. 15, trexSaywyovt. 

* St. Paul had already sent him, before the necessity had arisen for the more immediate despatch 
of Titus ; but he seems to have countermanded the order, uncertain, however, whether the messen- 
ger would reach him in time, and rather expecting tljat Timothy would arrive among them before 
himself (“ if Tiraotheus come," xvL 10). * In any ca-se the Corinthians would have heard Umt 
llmotliy had been sent to come to them through Mucodpuia» and Paul's enemies drew very 
unfavourable inferences from this. 

* iv. 21. 

* The ovop^erax, ** is named,” of our text is spurious, l>eing omitted in m, A, B, C, D, B, P, 0. 
As to the fact illustrated by the almost local tragedy of Hippolytus, see Cic. wo CVuerd, 5, “ 0 luulieril 
■celus incredlbile et prueter hanc unam in omm vit4 Luaudituin" (Wetst. on loc.). 

"> This might seem Inconceivable ; but v. eupra, p. 383. 

* It was the last awful, reluctant declaration, *‘that a man who has wilfully chosen an evil 

master, shall feel the Ixjiidage that he may loathe it, and so turn to Ids true Lord ” (Maurice, Uniiif 
p. 414). On the compai-ative leniency of excommunication see Hooker, Ecd. Pol ill. 1, 18, * 

* V. 6, ov jcoAbv (litotes), to (not teavxv^if)- 

^ St. Paul was writing near the time of the Passover ; but the allusions are spiritual. 

“ V. 7, «rv0Tf, “slain" (Matt. xxii. 4 : Acts z, 13). The **for us,” vwlp uiip Q a doctrinal gloat 
not found in A, B, C, D, E, P, G. ^ r i— 
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Christ. Let us, then, keep the feast, not with the old leaven, neither with leaven 
of vice and wickedness, but with nnleavenedness of sincerity and truth.” * 

And here he pauses to explain a clause in his last Epistle which had excited 
surprise. In it ho had forbidden them to associate with fornicators. This had led 
them to ask the astonished question* whether it was really their duty to go out of 
the world altogether P His meaning was, as he now tells them, that if any Christian 
were notoriously gfuilty, either of fornication or any other deadly sin,® with such 
they were not to associate, — not even to sit at table with them. They reiilly need 
not have mistaken his moaning on this point. What had he, what had they, to do 
with Judging the outer world P This passage reads like a marginal addition, and he 
adds the brief, uncompromising order, “Put away at once that wicked man from 
among yourselves.”* 

8. The allusion to judging naturally leads him to another point. Dare they, the 
destined judges of the world and of angels, go to law about more earthly trifles, and 
th/it before the heathen? W'hy did they not rather set up^the very humblest 
members of the Church to act as judges in such matters ? ^ Shame on them ! So 
wise and yet no one of them wise enough to be umpire in mere trade disputes ? 
Better by far have no qimrrels among themselves, hut suffer wrong and loss ; but, 
alas ! instead of this some of them inflicted wrong and loss, and that on their own 
brethren. Then follows a .stern warning — the unjust should not inherit the kingdom 
of God — “ Bo not deceived” — the formula by which he always introduces his most 
solemn passages — neither sensual sinners in all their hideous varieties, nor tliievos, 
lior over-roachors, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the 
kingdom of God. “And these abject things some of you were;* but ye washed 
•yourselves, but ye were sanctified, but ye were justified in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and ^he Spirit of our God.” It is evident that some of them were liable to be 
deceived ; that they liked to be deceived on this point, and they seem to have boldly 
said that the Christian is free, that “ all thi.igs are lawful” to him because he is no 
longer undey the law, but under grace. “ Ail things are lawful to me.” Yes, says 
St. Paul, but all things are no% expedient. “ All things are lawful to me.” Yes, hut 
I will not become the slave of the fatal tyranny of anything. The case of meats, 
which perhaps they adduced to show that they might do as tliey liked, irrespective 
of the Mosaic law, was not a case in point. They were abidtpopa — matters of indif- 
ferent about which each man might do as he liked ; they, and the belly which 
assimilated them, were transient things, destined to be done away with. Not so the 
body ; that was not created for fornication, but for the Lord, and as God had raised 
Christ 80 should Ho raise the bodies of Christ’s saints. And then — thus casually as 
it were in this mere passing reference — he lays down for all time the eternal princi- 
ples which underlie the sacred duty of chastity. He tells them that their bodies, 
their members, are not their own, but Christ’s ; — that the union with Christ is 
destroyed by unions of uncleanness ; — that sensuality is a sin against a man’s own 
body ; that a Chi’^tian’s body is not his own, hut a temple of the indwelling Spirit, 
and that he is not his own, but bought with a price. “ Therefore,” he says, feeling 
that he had nqw laid down truths which should be impregpaahle against all scepticism, 
“ glorify God in your body.” • 

9. This paragraph, toiuihing as it has done on the three topics of chastity, meats 
offer^ to idols, and the rosurrection, introduced very naturally his answers to their 
inquiries on these subjects, andcobly wise they are in their charity, their wisdom, 
their large-heaxtedness. He is not speaking of marriage in the abstract, but of 

^ V, 1 — 9. » Y. 10^ hrtl wbti\eT€ apa, «. T. 

* Ver. IL **or aa Idolater,” Evidently as in x 7; CoL iii. 5 ; othenviso how could be be a 
Christian f Unless he is thinking of some hybrid Christian of tlie type of Constantine, who ** bowed 
in the house of Riramon.” » 

* V. »— 18, yj^apart. The *al (omitted in K B, C, P, Q) is spurious, and apoUs the ebaraeter* 
Istic abruptness. 

* vi 11, ravTcl nm 

* vi. 1—20. The woma wMcb follow in our version, mu {v rw irvleaan iiuiw, £ru4 im v n6 RteS, 

Itto omitted in m. A. B, C, D, E. P, O. t i— 
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marriage regarded with reference to the near advent of Christ, and relating to tha 
circnmistances and conditions of the most corrupt city of ancient Greece. The 
Corinthian letter seems to have been written by those members of the Church who, 
partly it may be in indignant revolt against tiie views of the small faction which 
had adopted Antinomian opinions, seem to have regarded celibacy as the only perfect 
form of life. In the abstract, somewhat hesitatingly, and with the confession that 
hero he is not sure of his ground, and is therefore offering no authoritative decision, 
St. Paul on the whole agrees with them.^ He quotes, with something of approval, 
their dictum that the maiden life is tlie best,® and utters the wish that all had the 
same spiritual grace* — the charuma of continence — as ho himself. But since this 
was not the case, as a permitted remedy against the universal prevalence of un- 
chastity, he recommended (but not by way of distinct injunction) that Christians 
should live together, and with no long ascetic separations, m the married state.* As 
regards widowers® a:^d widows their celibacy for the rest of their lives would be an 
honourable state, but hpmediate marriage would be blotter than long-continued 
desires.® Divorce had been discouraged by Christ himself, and on that analogy he 
pronounced against any voluntar}^ dissolution of unions already existing between 
Pagans and Christians, since the children of such unions were holy, and therefore 
the unions holy, and since the believing wife or husband might win to the faith 
the unbelieving partner. Tlvo general rule which he wished all Christians to 
observe was that they should abide in the state in which they were called, 
whether circumcised or uncircumcised, since “ circumcisyn is nothing, and 
uncircumcision is nothing, but keeping of the comma ndincnts of God.”^ Even 
if a Christian were a slave and might obtain his freedom, it would be bettor 
for him to brook slavery,* seeing that earthly relations were utterly insignilicant 

I ** If we compare the letter of Gregory tlio Great to AngUKtine (in Bede), In answer to Inquiries 
not a]tog*‘.t.her disaiinilar, respecting the Anglo-Saxon converts, we see at once how imraoaiiurably 
more decisive and minute the Pojhj is than tl»e Apostle** (Maiirice, Vnit-^ p. 428). The chai»ter la 
the t>est manual for the ductor duhiUmtium, because it teachca him “ that he nuist not give hinaaelf 
airs of certainty on points whore certainty is not to be had*’ (idfr«l29), flee Kuenen, iL 67 

and Lord Lyttelton in Contemp. Rev. xxl. p. 917. 

* vli. 1. koAov dvdptowto yvvaiKiK fi'ri airre<r6at. 8t Jerome's characteristic comment is that ** If it 

la good for a man not to Uuich a woman, it must be bod to do so, and therefore marriaM ta, to nay 
the least, iuf<;rior to celil«cy." 8t Paul’s own distinct jMjrmission, and in some cases injunction, to 
marry, migiit have shown iiim how false and dan^rous are the results which spring fh»m the undue 
pmssure of incidental words (Eph. v. 24 ; I Tim. fi. 16, &c.) St, Paul does not sav "good** (Ayatfbr), 
but “fair” (which he afterwards limits by the present need, vcr. 26), as we might say, “there ia in 
holy celibacy a certain moral iM^tuty.” Hence Jerome's “Su8|Kicta est niiht bonitas rei qiuim mag* 
nitudo alterius mall malum cogit es.se inferius" {adv. Jovin. 1. 9) is a mistake. Cslibaev is KaAov', 
but there are wme for whom marriage is even KoXAtoi/. See for the us© of caA«k Matt, xviil. 8, xxvl. 
24 ; I Tim. L 8. It is curiotrs to see the asc^etic tendency at work in vii. 3 and 

6, Tq vrttrrtiq xal, and crxo\d<niT« and <rvv^pxi|<r6c for nre). The true readings are found in A, B, 0, 
B, P, though not followed in our version, 

3 viL 7, BeAut, but in later years his deliberate decision (fionSAfifuu) was that younger Widow* 
should marry (1 Tim, v. 14). ^ 

* vii. 1—7. 

* rpif dyo/iotf, v. supra, vp. 45, 46. 

* Ver. 9, yafi^<rax (aor.), ^ irupot/cr6ac (pres.ji , 

f 1 Cor. ViL 18, 19. The ut) «irt(rwd(r9w refers to a method of obllteraiing the sign of the eoveUnst 
adopted by apostate Jews in times of persecution (1 Macc.. 1. 16 ; Jos. AnW. xii. 6, § 1), and whi^ 4 
Christian might be ten pted to adopt to save him from that ridicule which the manners of ancient 
life brought upon Jews (Mart. xvii. 29). The Rabbis decided that one who had done this must lie 
re-circuinidsed. B. Jehudah denied this, because of tlie danger; but the wise men replied that it 
had been frequently done with no injurious results in the days of Bar-C^ba {YshkamOtJi, f. 72, 1; 
Buxtorf, Lex. Chald.,^ s. v. mes/u>oJcims=recuiiti). 

* 1 Cor. vii. 21, oAA* el 0 cal S^yatrat eAevBe^ yeyec^tu, fioAAoy 1 taken SovAetif a* 

the word to’lw understood with Chrysostora, Theodoret, Luther, Bimgel, Be Wotte, Meyer, Ac.; cf. 
1 Tfin. vi, 2. I take this view — ^l. Because the whole aigument turns on the deslrabiliry of stdyiYip 
in the premnt condUiem, wliatever it is, with a view to Uie uenniess of the day of ^e l^rd. IL 
Because this was the view arrived at also by the lofty Stole moralists wn^o, like Epictetus, knew that 
even a slave could live a noble life (Epiciet. Dissert, ill. 26 ; Bnch. x., xxxii.). Earthly oonditiouB 
were hut a xMO-is ^»itrr<un»v; cf. CoL lii, 22. lii. Because 8t. Paul may have been thinking at the 
moment of the Christian slaves of Christian masters who would bo treated as br<rthenL tv. Because 
V/riv6<u, nither imidies the continuance of an exi.sting than the acceptance of a new emudition* 
Otherwise we can hardly imagine his giving such advice, since “a man is to abide tu hia calling if II 
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when regarded from the Bpiritual etandpomt.^ As to virgins he oonld only 
give his opinion that, considering the present distress, and the nearness of the end, 
and the affliction which marriage at such a period hrotight inevitably in its train, it 
was better for them not to marry, llurriago, indeed, he told them distinctly, was 
no sin, but he wished to spare them the tribulation it involved ; he did not wish 
them, now that the tijne was contracted,* and the fleeting show of the world was 
passing away, to hear the distracting burden of transient eartlily and human cares, 
or to use the world to the full,* but to let their sole care be fixed on God> If then 
a father determined not to give his maiden daughter in marriage, he did well ; but 
if a lover sought her hand, and circumstances pointed that way, he ^tis not doing 
wrong in letting them marry.® Widows might re-marry if they hked, but in ac- 
cordance with the principles which he had been la^nng down, he thought they would 
be happier if they did not. It was but his wish and advice ; he asserted no Divine 
authority for it ; yet in giving it he thought that he too had — as other teachers had 
claimed to have— -the ^ii-it of God.® ^ . 

10. As to the pressing question — a question which bore on their dailv life^ — about 
meats offered to idols, he quotes, hut only by way of refutation, their self-satisfied 
remark that they “all had knowledge” — knowledge at the best was a much smaller 
thin^ than charity, and the very claim to possess it was a proof of s^jiritual pride 
and ignorance. If they knew that an idol was nothing in the world, and their 
conscience as to this matter was quite clear and strong, it was no sin for them 
personally to eat of these sacrifices ; hut if others, whose consciences were weak, 
saw them feasting in idol temples, and were led by this ostentatious display of 
absence of scruple * to do by way of imitation what they themselves thought wrong, 
then this knowledge and liberty of theirs became a stumbling-blm^k, an edification 
of ruin,® a Source of death to the conscience of a brother ; and since thus to smite 
the sick conscience of a broth(‘r was a sin against (Jhrist, ho for one would never 
touch flesh again while the world lasted ra;her than be guilty of putting a fatal 
difficulty in a brother’s path.^*' 

be not hurtful to faith and morals" (Aug. ad Ckd. li. 11); btjt that could hardly he said of slavery. 

luipiulicitia . . . in servo necessitas" (Sen. Controv. iv., Prnef,). “ Ejjfanta, ils ^randisaaieut eu 
d^ordre; vieillards, ils mouraient sou vent dans la rnisiro" (Wnllon, De l'Esclavag&, i. 332). 

J vil 10—24. Verses 17—24 arc a little digression on the genera] principle that it is best to 
remain contentedly In our present lot. In ver. 23 he says, with a fine play on words, “ You ore slaves 
in one sense , do not beamu sk) in another." 

* V^er. 29, awnaraApLei'of. 

• Ver. 31, ; cf. Ix. 12. 18. evwapfipov, airtpunraCTTwi ; CT. Luke X. 41. 

* Alone of nations the Jews im]>hed the sanctity of marriage by every name lliat they gave it. 
Kiddvnhin from kadmh, “to sanctify mekadesh. “ a bridegroom,” &c. The phraae //are a//* »ne/.oo- 
desheik lit “ Behold tlion art sjinctihed for la still addj'ess^ by the bridegroom to the bride 
(Rabbinowicz, Ligislat. CrimineUe dv Ta/mufi, p. 227)* 

* vii. 26. On the rights of Jewish fatliers over their unmarried danght-ers see f . 46 2. 

They were so absolute that he might even sell his daughter {Kiddushin, 3 b ; Kfhthhdlk, 46 hi When 
however she reached^ tlie “flower of her age,” she might refuse any hualwind given her before she 
was really nvhile. Her refusal was technically called midn riT) ( Yebhamdth, 107 bi She might even 
be married whild vet a fce«a«a/-^.e., not yet twelve. When she reached that age she was called 
noaruA *ud six months later was held to have reached her full maturity, and become a bag^ 

r?* authorities in Rabbinowica, Trad, des TraiUs Sunh^rin, Ligis- 

^tminelle du Talmvd^ p. 214 ; WeiU, Xa Femme /%ine, pp. 11 — li. On the care for widows, 

* •* vll. 1—40. 

Jewish slaughterer, who must pass a course of study, practically decide what 
Is cl^n (thor) and unclean (tdmi). When he has discovered that an animal has no legal blemish he 
.^laches to it a leaden seal with the word •* lawftU ” (fcdsftdr) on it ; (Disraeli, Gmiu8qfJ%dai$m, 166 ; 
Diet. DM. 8. V. PhaHsees ; McCaul, Old Paths, 380—886, 896—402 ; s. supra, p. 246. » 

• Ver. 10. Such feasts were often in temples : 

. ** Hoc lIUs eurla templum. 

Hae sacris sedes epulle; hie arfete caeae 

Perpetule eoliti Patree eonaidere mensia.** (JAe. Til. ITiJ 

“Cf. Hdt. 1. 81 ; Judg. lx. 27 ; 2 Kings xlx. 87. 

• Tert. De Praeaor. Jlasr. 8. 

« Here, as usual, St. Paul shows himself transcendently superior to the Babhto. 

in Ahndda Zora t, 8, 1, B, Ishmael lays down the rule that if laraelites outside tOie^ land** art 
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U. And at this point be^ns a remarkable digression, which, though a digressioiL 
iudilfeectiy supported the position which some of his adversaries had impugn^ ana 
though personal in its details, is, in Paul’s invariable manner, made subservient to 
eternal truths. They might object that by what he had said he was curtailing their 
libeity, and making the conscience of the weak a fetter upon the intelligenoe of the 
strong. Well, without putting their objection in so many words, he would show 
them that he practised what he taught. He, too, was free, afirid an Apostle, tAfiir 
Apostle at any rate, and had every right to do as the other Apostles did— the 
Desj>osyni, and Kephas himself — in expecting Churches to support them and their 
wives.* That right he even defends at some length, both by earthly analogies of 
the soldier, husbandman, and shepherd, ^ and by a happy Eabbinic midrash on th© 
non-muzzling of the ox that troadoth out the com ; * and by the ordinary rules of 
gratitude for benefits received and by the ordinance of the Jewish Temple,® and 
the rule of Christ;® yet plain as the right was, and strenuously as he maintained it, 
he had neyer availed hynself of it, and, whatever his enemies might say, he never 
would. He must preach the Gospel ; he could not help himself ; his one reward 
would be the power to boast that he had not claimed his rights to the full, but had 
made the Gospel free, and so removed a possible source of hindrance. Free, then, 
as he was, he had made himself a slave (as in one small particular he was asking 
them to do) for the sake of others ; a slave to all, that he might gain the m'6re ; 
putting himself in their place, meeting their sympathies, and even their prejudices, 
half w’ay ; becoming a Jew to the Jews, a legalist to legalists, without law to those 
without law (never, however, forgetting his real allegiance to the law of Christ),*^ 
weak to the weak, all things to all men in order by all means to save some. And if 
he thus denied himself, should not they also deny themselves P ® In their Isthmian 
games each strove to gain the crown, and what toil and temperance they endured to 
win that fading wreath of pine ! Paul did the same. He ran straight to the goal. 
He aimed straight blows, and not in feint, at the enemy ; ’ nay, he even blackened 
his body with blows, and led it about as a slave,*® lest in aoy way after acting as 
herald to others he himself should he rejected from tic lists. 

If Ae had to strive so hard, could t/irf/ afford to take things so easily P The 
Israelites had not found it so in the wilderness ; they, too, were in a sense baptised 
unto Moses in the cloudy pillar and the Rod Sea waves they, too, in a sense par- 
took of the Eucharist in eating the heavenly manna, and drinking of the symbolic 
following rock ; yet how many of them fell because of gluttony, anid idolatry, and 


aaked to ft Gentile funeral they “ eat of the BacriAces of the dead," even If they take with them their 
own food and are waited on by their own «ervaute. In conArmation of which hard and bigoted de- 
cision he refers to Ex. xxxiv. 15, from which he inferred that the acceptance of the invitation was 
equivalent to eating the sacrifice. R. Joehanan the Choroultc would not eat moist olives, even In a 
time of famine, if handled by an am haarets^ because they niigUt have absorbed water, and so 
become unclean (Yehhamoih, f, 15, 2). 

1 I have here endeavoured to make clear the hy no means obvious connexion of thonght which 
nms through these chapters. Possibly there may ^ve been some accidental imnsposition. Ttote 
who consider 2 Cor. vi. 14 — vii. 1, to be misplaced, find on apt stNaoe for it here. 

* ix. 7. » ix. 8—10. ♦ 11, 12. » 13. ’’ 14. 

7 He describes the concessions (tr^tcardfiaaii) of love, “ Faulus non fait anoiutui, neduni 
antiiiomus" (Bengel). “The Lawless" Is the name by which he is covertly calumniated in tto 
spurious letter of Pei <yr to James {Clementina, ch, ii.), 

« In these paragraphs exhortations to the general duty of selLdenial are closely mingled with 
the aiguments in favour of the particular self-denial — concesston to tiie weak— wliicli he is urging 
throughout this section. “In the one party faith was not strong enough to beget a li^raJ^ing 
knowledge, not strong enough in the other to produce a brotherly love" (Kling). 

® His was no sham fight {(rKtaft.a^ia) ; he struck anything raUiertlian the air (wf ovaaiipa 
The E,V. renders as though it were ovy dipa 6epw. Cf. ^n. v. 446, and Wetst. ad toe. 

^ {nrumid^ta; lit., “ blacken with blows under the eyes, as in a fight." facia cscurpmi 

menm et in servitutem redigo" (Iren. iv. 7). 

ix. 1 — 27 ; icTjpv^aw, the Christian herald of the laws of the content, is also a candidate in it. 

“ Fiducid verbi Mosis commiserant se aquis (Melancthon). 

“ X. 4— xi. 1. Tlie division of chapters here stops a verse too short. On St, Paul's q^dritualisa- 
tion and practical application of Old Testament history, see rupra, pp. 37 —St. For other instanoss 
•eo T, 7 ; Gab iv. 22 ; Heb. vii. &c.> 

^Xwenty-tdree thousand." Fertopa a for 24,000 (Nu». XXT. S|i 
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lust, and rebellion, and murmuring, and were awful warnings against overweening 
self -confidence 1 Yes, the path of duty was difficult, but not impossible, and no 
temptation was beyond human power to resist, because with the temptation God 
provided also the escape. Iict them beware, then, of all this scornful indifference 
about idolatry. As the Eucharist united thorn in closest communion with Christ, 
and with one another, so that by all partaking of the one bread they became one 
body and one bread, eo the partaking of Gentile samfices was a communion with 
demons.^ The idol was nothing, as they had urged, but it represented an evil spirit;* 
and fellowship with demons was a frightful admixture with their fellowship in 
Cfiirist, a dangerous trifling with their allegiance to God. He repeats once more 
that what is lawful is not always either expedient or edifjdng. Let sympathy, not 
selfishness, be their guiding principle. Over-scmpulosity was not required of them. 
They might buy in the market, they might eat, at the private tables of the heathen, 
what they would, and ask no questions ; but if their attention prominently drawn 
to the fact that any dish was part of an idol- offering, then— though they might urge 
that “the earth was the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof,” and that it was hard for 
them to be judged, or their libeidy abridged in a purely indifferent aci, which they 
might even perform in a religious spirit — still let them imitate Paul’s own example, 
winch he had just fully explained to them, which was, indeed, Christ’s example, and 
consil^ted in being absolutely unselfish, and giving no wilful offence either to Jews 
or Gentiles, or the Church of God. 

In this noblo section of the Epistle, so remarkable for its tender consideration 
and its robust good sense, it is quite clear that the whole sympathies of St. Paul are 
theoretically with the strong, though he seems to feel a sort of practical leaning to 
the ascetic side. He does not, indeed, approve, under any circumstances, of an 
ostentatious defiant, insulting liberalism. To a c-ertain extent the prejudices — even 
the absurd and bigoted prejudices — of the weak ought to be respected, and it was 
4Belfi8h and wrong needlessly to wound them. It was jibove all ^ wrong to lead them 
by example to do violence to their own conscientious scruples. But when these 
scruples, and this bigotry of l^ie weak, became in their tuim aggressive, then St. 
Paul quite sees that toey must be discouraged and suppressed, lest weakness should 
lay down the law for strength. To tolerate the weak was one thing ; to let them 
tyrannise was quite another. Their ignorance was not to be a Hmit to real know- 
ledge ; their purblind gaze was not to bar up the horizon against true insight ; their 
slavish superstition was not to fetter the freedom of Christ. In matters where a 
little considerateness and self-denial would save offence, there the strong should give 
up, and do less than they might ; but in matters which affected every day of every 
year, like the purchase of meat in tlie open market, or the acceptance of ordinary 
invitations, then the weak must not attempt to be obtrusive or to domineer. Some, 
doubtless, would use hard words about these conce -aions. They might charge St. 
Paul, as they had charged St. Peter, with violating the awful and fiery law. They 
might call him the lawless one,” or any other ugly nick-name they liked ; he was 
not a man to be ** Tea red with bugs,” or to give up a clear and certain principle to 
avoid an impo];tinent and senseless clamour. Had he been charged with coatrover- 

^ Cf* 2 CJor. yi 14 seq. Evil spirits occupied alarpcc iwrrt of iht' thongl.ts and teaching of Jewish 
Rabbis ; «*g.» Lilith, Adam's first wife, was by lum the mother of .ill demons {Psaekim, 1 112, 2). As 
the Lord’s Supper puts the Christian lif mystical union witn <'hrist, no partaking of idol feasts puts 
the imrtoker into symbolic allegiance to devils. Pfleiderer con pares the Greek legend that by eating 
a fruit of the nether world a man is given over to it (Paulinism^ 1. 239). 

* The heatheu gods as idols were etScoXo, Elilim, supposititious, unreal, imaginary; but in 
another aspect they were demons. The Rabbis, in the same way, regard idols from two points d 
view — as dead material things, and as demons. “ Cnllest thou an idol a dog?” said ** a philoso- 
pher'’ to Eabban Gamaliel. An idol is really something." “ What is it?" asked Gamaliel. “Thera 
was once a conflagration in oui town," said the philosoimer, “ and the temple of the idol remained 
intact when evoiy house was burnt down." At this remark the Rabbaii is silent (Abhoda Skera^ t 54, 
2). Almost In tlie very words of St. Paul, Zonan once said to R. Akibha, “ Both thou and I know 
^t ^ Idol hath notlung in It but he proceeds to ask how it is that miracles of healing are niH 
ttoubtodly wrought at idol shrines? Akibha makes the healing a mere accidental coincidence wltb 
the time when the ohostisemouts would naturally have been wjthdmvui {Abhwh Zoro, t 55, IJ. 
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ting the wise and generous but local and temporary agreement which has beon 
exmibd into ‘‘the decree of tlie Council of Jerusalem,’^ he would have quietly 
answered that that was but a recommendation addressed to a few predominantly 
Jewish Churches ; that it did not profess to have any universal or permanent 
authoiity ; and that he was now argrdng the case on its owm merits, and laying 
down principles applicable to every Church in which, as at Corinth, the Gentiles 
formed the most numerous element. 

^2. A minor point next claimed his attention. Some men, it appears, had sat 
with covered heads at their assemblies, and some women with uncov^ed heads, and 
they had asked his opinion on the matter. Thanking them for their kind expres- 
sions of respect for his rules and wishes, he at once decides the question on the 
highest principles. As to men it might well have seemed perplexing, since the 
Jewish and the Ivoman custom was to pray with covered, and the Greek custom to 
to pray with uncovered, htads. St. Paul decides for the Greek custom. Chi'ist is 
the head of the mari, and man might therefore stand with unveiled head before God, 
and if he veiled his heau ho did it needless dishonour, becau.se ho abnegated the high 
glory which had been bestowed on him by Christ’s incjiriiation. Not so with the 
woman. The head of the woman is the man, and theiefore in lioly worship, in the 
presence of the Lord of her lord, she ought to appear with veiled head.* Nature 
itself tiiught that this was the right decision, giving to the vroman her veil of hair, 
and teaching the instinctive lesson that a shorn head was a disgrace to a woman, ae 
long Iniir, the sign of elTeiiiinacy, was a disgmee to a man. The unveiled head of 
tho man was also the sign of his primeval superiority, and the woman having been 
the first to sin, and being liable to be seduced to sin, ought to wear “ ix)wor on hot 
head because of the angels.”* Sian and woman were indeed one in Christ, but for 
that very reason these distiru tions of ap 2 >arel should be observed. At any rate, 
St. Paul did not mean to enter into any dispute on the siibjecit. If nature did 
not teach them that he hud decided rightly, he could only refer tliem to the 
authority of custom, and that ought to be decisive, except to those who loved 
contentiousness.* , 

13. Then follows a stem rebuke — all the sterner for the self-restraint of its twice- 
repeated “ I praise you not” — for the shameful soUislmess and disorder which they 
had allowed to creep into the love-fcitsts which accouqianied the Sui> 2 )or of the Loxd 
— especially the glutton}', diuinkenness, and osttmtation of the wealthier members of 
the community, and tho contemptuous indifference wliich they displayed to the needs 
and sensibilities of their poorer neiglibours. The simple narrative of tliO institution 
and objects of the Supper of tho Lord, w'hich he had received from the Lord and 
delivered unto them, and the solemn warning of tho danger which attended its 
profanation, and w hii h wtuj already exhibited in tho sickness, feebleness, and deaths 

many among them, is meant to serve as a remedy against their gri*ss disorders, 
lie tells them that the absence of a discrimination (didKpiais) in tlieir own hearts liad 
rendered necessary a judgment {Kpif^a) wliich was mi^rcifully meant as a training 


1 For exovsian, see Stanley, Corinth, cui loc. Tlie to reaii exioum, &c.; areat*8urd. The 

word may be a meje collofiuialisin, ami if so we nuiy fjo far astray in trying to discover the exx>lana- 
tion of it. If St. I'aiil invented it, it may be a Ilebrai.'^m, or lie meant to imjdy her own true fiower, 
which rests in accei<ting the sign of her hitHlund's power over her. Cliarihii says iksi in Ftuais a 
veil is the sign that luariied women “ are under subjection.^' Coinx>are Milton’s— 

•*fihe as a veil down to the slender waist 
Ht^r unadorn^td iKol.len tn .sHoftwore 
AH the vine waves Itg temlnls, which intjn 
Sitiriectian, but required witli gentle sway, 

And by her yielded, by him best received.*' 

See Tert. De Vd. Virg. 7, 17 ; and lu illostratiou of Chrysostom’s view thero alltulod to. iwe Tab. xU. 
12; P«. cxxxviii. 1 (LXX.); Ejdn iii. 10. 

• For the exxdanatiori of this aJluHion v, iiifra, Excursus IV. 

» xi. 1 — 17 . The last phmse— inbuesttng as allowing St. Paul’s dislike to newHeia a»d dhttorb- 
ingiunovatiunK— islike the Rabbinic jihrase, ‘‘ Our Ualacha la otherwise;’’ yom custom k A 
or novelty, a enn (BaWta Mdsia, f. 112). 
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(fraiStv^ttffa) to flare them from final condemnation (woriicdt^).^ All minor matters 
about wnioh tliey may have aaked him, though they kept Wck the confession of this 
their shame, are left by the Apostle to be regulated by himself personally on his 
arrival.* 

14. The next three chapters — of which the thirteenth, containing the description 
of charity, is the moat glonous gem, even in the writings of St. Paul — are occupied 
with the answer to tSeir inquiries about spiritual gifts. Amid the wild disorders 
which we have been witnessing we are hardly surprised to find that the Gloasolalia 
had been terribly abused. Some, we gather — either because they had given the reins 
to the most uncontrollable excitement, and were therefore the impotent victims of 
any blasphemous thought which happened for the moment to sweep across the 
troubled horizon of thoir souls ; or from some darkening philosophical confusion, 
which endeavoured to distinguish between the Logos and Him that was crucified, 
between the Man Jesus and the Lord Christ ; or periiaps agaii^from some yet un- 
solved Jewish difficulty about the verse “ Cursed is he that ^langeth on a tree — 
amid their unintelligible utterances, had been heard to excLaim, Anathe^na lesoui, 
“ Jestis is accursed and, having as yet very vague notions as to the true nature of 
the “ gift of tongues,” the Coiinthians had askod Paul in great perplexity what they 
were to think of this ? His direct answer is emphatic. \Vhen they were the igno- 
rant Vorshippers of dumb idols they may have been accustomed to the false inspira- 
tion of the Pythia, or the Sibyl — ^the possessing mastery by a spiritual influence 
which expressed itself in the broken utterance, and streaming hair, and foaming lip, 
and which they might take to be the spirit of Pj^thon, or Trophoiiius, or Lis. But 
now he lays down the great principles of that “discernment of spirits,” winch 
should enable them to distinguish the rapt utterance of divine emotion from the 
mechanicalAnd self -induced frenzy of feminine feebleness or hypocritical supersti- 
tion. Whatever might be the external phenomena, the utterdiices of tlie Spirit were 
one in im^rt. No man ti*uly inspired by Him could Siiy, “Anathema is Jesus;”* or 
nninspired by Him could say from the heart, “Jesus is the Lord.” The ehariiMata^ 
or gifts, were different ; the “administrations” of them, or channels of their working, 
were different ; the operations, energies, or effects of them were different ; but the 
Bouroe of them waa One — one Holy Ghost, from whom they are all derived : one 
Lord, by whom all true ministries of them are authorised ; one God, who worketh 
all their issues in all who possess them.* And this diverse manifestation of one 
Spirit, whether practical wisdom or scientific knowledge ; whether the heroism of 
fi9kith with its resultant gifts of healing, or energies of power, or impassioned utter- 
ance, or the ability to distinguish between true and false 8j)ii’itual manifestations ; 
or, again, kinds of tongues, or the interpretation of tongues,® were all subordim\ted 
to one sole end — edification. And, therefore, to indulge in any conflict between gifts, 
any rivalry in their display, was to rend asunder the unity which reigned supreme 
through this rich multiplicity ; to throw doubt on the unity of thoir origin, to ruin 

tmity of thoij action. The gifts, whether healings, helps, governments, or 
tongues, occurred separately in different individuals ; but each of those — whether 


i Those dlsttootlons, so essontial to the right undorstanfling of tiio passage, are hoj^elesaly 
oblitemted in the E.V,, wliich also swerves from its usual rectitude by r udeiing “aiwi" iustend 
of "or” inver. 27, that it might not seem to sanction " W)mmumou m one kind/’ The " uiiworthilv” 
in ver. 29 is i>erhaps a gloss, UiougU a <*irreot one. The icA«i^evoi/, " broken,” of ver. 24 seems to have 
been tampered with from dogmatic reasons, It is omitted in k, A, B, C, and D reads &(>virr6tt.fvoy, 
perhaps because of John xix. 30. 

» xi. 17^-34. • Deut xxL 23. 

• Perhaps a gross and feaiful abuse of the principle involved in 2 Cor. v. 16, as tliough peoi>le of 
spiritual intuitions were emancipated from the mere aidtnowledgnient of Jc.^u8. One could twisily 
expect this from what we know of the *‘ everlasting GosikiI ” in the thlrtoonth century, and of similar 
movements In different times of the Church (Mauni^Oti/nity, 445X How startling to these 

to be told tliat tlie highest operation of the Spii-it was to acknowledge Jesus 1 

• James i. 17. 

• xii. 8—10. f have indicated, without dwelling on, the possible elassi ft cation hinted at by the 

10), as contrasted with the and dXAtft. "IvnowltHlgc as distinguhihcd 'from 

wisdom,” deals with "lojaterles" (xiU. 2; xv. £»l ; viil 
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Apoilkle, or prophet, or teacher— was but a baptised member ol Ihe one body Of 
Chr^ ; and by a fresh application of the old classic fable of Menenius Agrippa, he 
once more illustrates the fatal results which must eyer spring from any stoife 
between the body and its members.^ Let them covet the better mfts — and tongues, 
in which they gloried meet, he has studiously set last — and yet he is now about to 
{>oint out to them a path more transcendent than any gifts. And then, rising on the 
wings of inspired utterance, he pours forth, as from the suzilit mountain neights, 
his glorious hjTnn to Christian love. Without it a man may speak with human, 
aye, and even angelic tongues, and yet have become but as looming gong or clang- 
ing cymbal.* Without it, whatever be his unction, or insight, or knowledge, or 
mountain-moving faith, a man is nothing. Without it he may dole away all his 
possessions, and give his body to be burned, yet is profited nothing. Then follows 
that description of love, which should be written in lettom of gold on every 
Christian’s heart — its patience, its kindliness; its freedom from envy, vaunting self- 
assertion,* inflated arrogance, vulgar indecorum ; its superiority to self-seeking ; its 
calm control of temper ; its oblivion of wrong;* its absence of joy at the wrongs of 
others ; its sympathy with the truth ; its gracious tolerance ; its trustfulness ; its 
hope ; its endurance.* Preaching, and tongues, and knowledge, are but partial, and 
shall be done away when the perfect has come ; but love is a flower whose petals 
never fall off.® lliose are but as the lispings, and emotions, and reaBomng8*of a 
child ; but this belongs to tlie perfect manhood, when we shall see God, not as in the 
dim reflection of a mirror, but face to face, cmd know him, not in part, but fully, 
even as now we are fully known. Faith, and hope, and love, are all throe, net 
transient gifts, but abiding graces ; but the greatest of those — the greatest because 
it is the root of the other two ; the greatest because they are for ourselves, but love 
is for others ; the greatest because neither in faith nor in hope is the entire and 
present fruition of heaven, but only in the transcendent and illimitiible blessedness 
of *4aith working by love;’’ the greatest because faith and hope are human, but 
love is essentially divine — the greatest of these is love.’^ 

15. On such a basis, so divine, so permanent, it (was easy to build the decision 
about the inter-relation of spiiitual gifts ; easy to see that preaching was superior 
to glossolaly ; because the one was an introspective and mostly unintelligible exercise, 
the other a source of general advantage. The speaker with tongues, unless he could 
also interpret, or unless another could interpret for him his inarticulate ecstacies, 
did hut utter indistinct sounds, like the uncertain blaiing of a trumpet or the con- 
fused discordances of a harp or flute. Apart from interi)retation ** tongues” wore a 
mere talking into air. They were as valueless, as completely without significance, 
as the jargon of a barbarian. Since they were so proud of these displays, let them 
I)ray for ability to interpret their rhapsodies. The prayer, the song of the spirit, 
should be accompanied by the assent of the understanding, otherwise the ** tongue” 
was useless to any ordinary worshipper, nor could they claim a share in what was 
said by adding their Amen* to the voice of Eucharist. Paul, toc^and he thanked 

1 xil. 1—81. See a noble passage in Maurice, Unity, contra.stlng thia^concoptlon with 
the artijicial view of society in Hoblajs’ Leviathan. The absolute unity of Jfiws and Of utiles (ver. IS) 
exhibit^ in baptism and the Lord’s Supynsr,— whence it resulted that the Jews would henceforth be 
but a dwindling majority in the Messianic kingdom/’ — was, with tlie Gtcmss, the chief stuzuhUng- 
block to the Jews. 

• "Ephyreia acra” (Virg. Georg. iL 464); Corinthian brasf (Plin. H. N. 84, 2, 8b 

• Ver. 4, ov trepnepevrreu. Perperus, ** a braggart.” “ lieavons I how I tikomd oirOiwrr(M«l>nNf^i^ 
before my new auditor, Poinpeius 1" (Cic. ad Att. i. 14). 

* xUL 5, does not reckon the wrong.” The opposite of all his faults observed, mtina wote- 
U>ok.'* 

* Ver. 7, means ^‘bears," '‘endures.” Its classic meaning Is “holds water;” and this la 
also true of loro with its gracious reticences and suppressions, ovUv pdvaverw fr dydirpfOlein. Bom.)* 

* Ver. 8, oi/Seirorc ikvCirrei, So we may understand the mctMuinr, as In James 1* 11, 

(Tsa. xxviii, 4) ; others prefer the classic sense, “is never hissed off the stage has its part to play 
on the stage of eternity. 

7 xii, 81— xlii. 13. 

• xiv. rh “He who says Amen is greater than he who blesses” 

▼Hi, 8). 
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0od that ha vas capable of this deep spiritual emotion — ^was more liable to the hn* 
pulse of glossolaly than any of them;^ yet so little did he value it — ^we may even 
say so completely <Hd he di^arage it as a part of public worship — that after teUing 
them that he had rather speak five intelligible words to teach others than ten 
thousand words in a tongue,’*^ he bids them not to be little children in intelligencei 
but to be babes in vi^, and quotes to them, in accordance with that style of a^pta- 
tion with which his Jewish converts would have been familiar, a pa^ge of Isaiah,* 
in which Jehovah threatens the drunken priests of Jerusalem that since they would 
not listen to the simple preaching of the prophet, he would teach them — and that, 
too, inejffectually — by conquerors who spoke a tongue which they did not understand. 
From he argues that “tongues” are not meant for the Church at all, but are a 
sign to unbelievers; and that, if exercised in the promiscuous way which was coming 
into vogue at Corinth, would only awaken, even in unbelievers, the contemptuous 
remark that they were a set of insane fanatics, whereas the eifec^ of preaching might 
be intense conviction, prostrate worship, and an acknowledgement of the presence of 
God among them.'* 

16 . The disorders, then, in the Corinthian Church had sprung from the selfidi 
struggle of each to show oS his own special gift, whether tongue, or psalm, or teach- 
ing, jor revelation. If they would boar in mind that edificfition was the object of 
worship, ench scenes would not occur. Only a few at a time, therefore, were to 
speak with tongues, and only in case some one could interpret, otherwise they were 
to suppress the impulse. Nor were two people over to be preaching at the same time. 
If the rivalry of unmeaning sounds among the glossolalists had been fostered by 
some Syrian enthusiast, the less intolerable but still highly objectionable disorder of 
rival preachers absorb^ in the “ egotism of oratory ” was an abuse introduced by 
the admirers of Apollos. In order to remedy this, he lays down the rule that if one 
preacher was speaking, and an^^ther felt ir-esistibly iniiwlled to say something, the 
first was to cease. It was idle to plead that they could not control themselves. The 
spirits which inspire the true prophet are under the prophet’s due control, and God 
is the author, not of confusioiibut of peace. Women were not to speak in church 
at all ; and if they wanted any explanations they must ask their husbands at home. 
This was the rule of all Churches, and who were they tliat they should alter these 
wise and good regulations ? Were they the earliest Church P Were they the only 
Church P A true preacher, a man truly spiritual, would at once recognise that these 
were the commands of the Lord ; and to invincible bigotry and obstinate ignorance 
Paul has no more to say. The special conclusion is that preaching is to be encou- 
raged, and glossolaly not forbidden, provided that it did not interfere with the general 
rule that everything is to be done in decency and order. It is, however, extremely 
probable that the almost contemptuous l£mguage of the Apostle towards “the 
tongfues” — a manifestation at first both sacred and impressive, but liable to easy 
simulation and grave abuse, and no longer adapted to serve any useful function — 
tended to suppreav the display of emotion which he thus dispainged. Certain it is 
that from this time forward we hear little or nothing of “ the gift of tongues.” Il 
—or something which on a lower level closely resembled it — has re-appeared again 
and again at different places and epochs in the history of the Christian Church. It 
seems, indeed, to be a natxiral consequence of froedi and ovorpow'ering religions 
emotion. But it can be so easily imitated by tie symptoms of hysteria, and it lea^ 
to consequences so disorderly &nd deplorable, that except as a rare and isolated 
phenomenon it has been generally discountenanced by that sense of the necessity 


^ Why does he thank God for a gift which he is rating so lo"' ta an element of worship t Beoauw 
the highe^ value of it was stthjeciivi. He who was capable of it was, at any rate, not dead ; hk 
heai*t was not petrified ; he whs not past feeling ; he comd feel the direct Influence of the Spirit ot 
Qod upon his spirit. 

* Rather half of ten of the edifying sort than a thousand times ten of the other** (Besaer). 

* xiv. 21, iv v6tuf. So Ps. Ixxxii. fi is quoted as “the Law ** In John x. 94. On this pasesa*' 

«. imiu, p. 80. 

* xiv, 1— afi. 
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far deoamy and order which the A|>ostle here lajp down, and whl<dt hat heen 
thoroughly recognised by the calm wisdom of the Christian Church. The oontrol 
and suppression of the impassioned emotion which expressed itself in glossoUly it 
practically its extinction, though this in no way involves the necessary extinction of 
the inspiring convictions from which it sprang.^ 

17. Then follows the immortal chapter in which he confirms their faith in the 
resurrection, and removes their difficulties respecting it. If they would not nullify 
their acceptance of the Gospel in which they stood, and by whicn they were savea, 
they must hold fast the truths which he again declares to them, that Christ died for 
our sins, was buried, and had been raised the third day. He enumerates His appear* 
ances to Kephas, to the Twelve, to more than five hundred at once of whom the 
majority were yet living, to James, to all the Apostles ; last, as though to the ahor- 
tive-boru, even to himself.® “For I am the least of the Apostles, who am not 
adequate to be calJe<^ an Apostle, because I persecuted the Church of God, Yet by 
the grace of God 1 am ^bat 1 am, and His grace towards me has not proved in vain, 
but more abundantly than all of them I laboured — yet not I, but the graoe of God 
which was with me ; whether, then, it be 1 or they, so we preach, and so ye 
believed.”® 

If, then, Christ had risen, whence came the monstrous doctrine of some of them 
that there was no resurrection of the d('.ad P The two truths stood or fell togefher. 
If Christ had not risen, their faith was after all a chimera, their sins were unforgiven, 
their dead had perished ; and if their hope in Christ only was a hope undestined to 
fruition, they were the most pitiable of men. But since Christ had risen, we also 
shall rise, and as all men share the death brought in by Adam, so all shall 1^ quick* 
ened unto life in Christ.^ But each in his own rank. The firstfruita Christ ; then 
His redeemed at Ili« appearing, when even death, the last enemy, 8h^Jl he reduced 
to impotence; then the end, when Christ shall give up His mediatorial kingdom, 
and God shall be all in all. And if there were no resurrection, what became of their 
practice of getting themselves baptised for the deadP® An(l why did the Apostles 
brave the hourly |wril of death P By his boast of #them in Christ he asseverates 
that his life is a daily djung. And if, humanly speaking, he fought beasts at 
Ephesus,® what would be the gain to him if the dead rise notP The Epicureans 
would then have some excuse for their base sad maxim, “ Let us eat and arink, for 
to-morrow we die,” AVas it intercourse with the heathen that produced their 
dangerous unbelief ? Oh, let them not he deceived ! let them beware of this 
dangerous leaven ! “ Base associations destroy excellent charafiters.” Let them 

awake at once to righteousness out of their drunken dream of dislwjliof , and break off 
the sinful habits which it engendered ! Its very existence among them was an 
ignorance of God, for which they ought to blush. ^ 


> xfv. 26 — 40. 

» XV. 8, Tw eKTfyMfiaTi (cf. Num. xil, 12, LXX. ; see also Pe. Ivlll. Sk • 

» XV. 1—12 (I'f. I)is8. iii. 1, .86). 

* “Even 80 in Christ shall all be made alive." Hero Is one of the antfnomfes* which St. Pwl 
leaves side by Hide. On the one hand, “life in Christ” is co-extensive with “ death iii Adam ; ” ou 
tlie other, only those wh ' are “ in Christ” kIiuII be made alive. Life here ean hardly mean leas than 
salvation. But it is asserted of all universnlly, and Adam and Chri.st are contrasted as death and 
life. Oertnlnly in this and other places the AtK).slle's UnguaKe. sugi'esti* the natural cottcluaion that 
“the principle whicli has come, to actuality in Christ is of suille.ieut energy to quiukenall men for tlm 
resnneetion to the blessed life " (Baur, Pawl. ii. 219). But if we desire to arrive at a rigid eachato* 
lotpcAl doctrine we must compare one passage with another. See Excursus XX f., “'Theology and 
Antinomies of St. PauL” 

‘ Perliaps this is only a passing arfrumentumarl Tiominem ; If so it shows St. Paul's large toleranee 
that he dow not here i>au8e to rebuke so supemtitious a practitie. It needs no proof that “ baptism 
for the rlead” meanis “baptism for the dead,” and not the meanings which euumieutators put into it, 
wl !0 go to ScriptJire to support tradition, not to seek for truth. • 

« Of couree metaphorically, or he would have mentioned it in 2 Cor. xi. His three points In 29 
— 84 are— if there be no lesurrection (1) why do some of you get youi*«idves baptised to benetit your 
relatives who have died uni»aptiftod ?-^2> Why do we live in such aelf-Macrilioe r (J) What possibility 
a ould tliere lie of resisting Epictu eau views of life omoiuf men in geUcruH 
7 XV. 
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And for tnAterial difficultiea, Paul doe* not merely fiin^ them aside with a 
Sennelem ond ! *’ but says that the body dies as the seed dies, and our resurrection 
bodies shall dijffer as the grain differs with the nature of the sown seed, or as one 
star differs from another in glory. The corruption, the indignity, the strengthless- 
ness of the mortal body, into which at birth the soul is sown, sh^ be replaced by 
the lacorruption, glory, power of the risen body. The spiritual shall follow the 
natiuul ; the heavenly image of Christ’s quickening spirit replace the earthly image 
of Adam, the mere livinig souL' Thus in a few simple words does St. Paul sweep 
away the errors of Christians about the physical identity of the resurrection-body 
with the actual corpse, which have given rise to so many scornful materialist ohjeo 
lions. St. Paul do^ not say with ftiidentiua — 

**Me n<?« dentil, nee nnne 
Fnuidfttom redimet patefseti fosM teinilerl;** 

but that “ flesh and blood” cannot enter into the kingdom of Pod ; that at Christ’s 
coming the body of the living Christian will pass by transition, that of the dead 
Christian by resurrection, into a heavenly, spiritual, and glorious hody.*^ 

The ho^, then, was not the same, but a spiritual body ; so that all coarse 
material difficulties were idle and beside the point. In one moment, whether quick 
or jdead, at the sounding of the last tninqict, wo should be changed from the 
coiTuptihle to incomiption, from the mort^ to immortality. “ Then shall bo 
fulfilled the promise that is written, Death is swallowed up into victory. Where, C 
death, is thy sting ? where, O death, thy victory The sting of death is sin, tho 
power of sin is the law. But thanks be to God, who is giving us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Therefore, my brethren hdoved, prove yourselves steadfast, 
immovable, abounding in tho work of the Lord always, knowing that your toil is 
not fniitlctes in tho Ijord.”* 

So ends this glorious chapter — the hope of millions of the living, the consolation 
for the loss of millions of the dead. And if, as we have seen, Paul was the most 
tried, in this life the most to ho pitied of men, yet what a glorious privilege to him 
in his trouble, what-a gloriouS reward to him for all his labours and Bufferings, that 
he should have Blien so gifted and enlightened by the Holy Sj)iiit as to be enabled 
thus, incidentally as it were, to pour forth words which ri.se to a region far above 
all difficulties and objections, and which teach us to recognise in death, not tho 
curse, hut the coronation, not the defeat, hut the victory, not the venomous serpent* 

* IV. 8&— 60, In this chapter there is the nearest approach to natunH (as apart from architectvml 
and agmUtic) metaphon*. Dean Ilowaon (C/wiroci. of St. P. S) points out that there is more imagery 
from natural phenomena in the single Epistle of Bt. James than in all Bt. Paul's Epistles put 
tqgether. 

* Ver. 62. “The dsad shall be raised, we (the living) shall be changed.* Into the <mestion of 
the intermediate state Bt Paul, expecting a near coming of Christ, scarcely enters. Death was 

resurrection was irwSofacrfliimt. Did he hold that there was an intennetUate proxisional 
building Of Gixl’s which awaited us in heaven after the stripping off of our earthly tentT The nearest 
allusion to the quesooa m.ay be found in 2 Cor. v. ; 1^4 (Ptleiderer, L 261). 

* gavare (not aAi|), M A, B, C, D, B, F, O. 

* IV. 50—56. ** Itis very evident that the Apostle hero remrds the whole hlstoiy of the world 
and men as the scene of the conflict of two prindples, one of which h.a8 sway at first, but is then 
attacked and conquered, and finally destroyed by U»e other. Tlie first of tliese principles is death ; 
the history of the world bedns with this, and comes jto a close when death, and with death the 
dualism of which history is the development, has entirely disap|»carod from it" (Baur, Paul il. 2‘i&). 
In this chapter the only pesurrectionfuetinitely spoken of is a rosiurection " In Clvrist " On the filial 
destiny of those who are now xierishing (dTroAXw^evoO Si Paul never touches with any definiteness. 
But be speaks of the final conquest of death, tho lasicneiny — where ** death " etiteins to lie used in its 
deeper spiritual and scriptural sense ; he says (Horn. viii. 19— 2;i) that the whole creation (wdew « 
ifTtVi?) snail be delivered from the bondage of corruption into tho glorious liberty of the children of 
(>od he contrasts the universality of man's dlsoliodience with the universality of God's mercy • he 
says where sin abounded there grace did mucJi, more abound (Horn. v. 20) ; he speaks of God's will to 
bestow universal favour commensurate with universal sin (Horn. xi. 82) ; be dwells on the solution of 
dualism in nnity and the tending of all things Into God (<iv avrbv tA irdi'ra, Eom. iL 80— S6) ; his 
whole splendid philosophy of history consists in showing (Rom. Osl. passim) tliat each lower and 
sadder stage and moment of man's condition is a necessary moans of achieving the highey and he 
says tlmt God, at last, “ shall be all in alL* Whatever antinomies may be left unsoived, let Christiatiji 
duly weigh these tinit.W 
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but the au^i not tho worst enemy, but tbe greatest birthri^bt df intunbinA. 
Not by denuncia&n of unortbodoxy, not by impatient cruabing of discussion, not by 
tbe stunning blows of indignant authority, does be meet an unbelief even so strange, 
and so closely aJdeoting the very fundamental truths of Christianity, as a denial of 
tbe resurrection ; but by personal appeals, by helpful analogies, by^ calm and lofty 
reasoning, by fervent exhoitations, by the glowing eloquence of inspired oonviotiona. 
Anathema would have been worse than useless ; at excommunication he does not 
so much as hint ; but the refutation of perilous error by the presentation of ennobling 
truth has won, in the confirmation of the faith, in the brightening of the hope <» 
oenturies, its high and permanent reward. 

Lot us also observe that St. Paul’s inspired conviction of the Resurrection rests, 
like all his theology, on the thought that the life of the Christian is a life “in Christ.” 
On Plato's fancies about our reminiscence of a pre%4ous state of being he does not 
touch ; but for the unfulfilled ideas on which Plato builds he offers the fulfilled ideal 
of Christ. He founds no arguments, as Kant does, on the failure of mankind to 
obey the “ categorical idiperative” of duty ; but he points to the Sinless Man. He 
does not follow the ancients in dwelling on false analogies like the butterfly ; nor is 
he misled like his very ablest contemporaries and successors by tbe then prevalent 
fable of the Phoenix. He does not argue from the law of continuity, or the inde- 
structibility of atoms, or the permanence of force, or the general belief of mankind. 
But his main thought, his main argument is — Ye are Christ’s, and Christ is risen : 
if ye died with him to sin, ye shall also live with him to righteousness here, and 
therefore to glory hereafter. The life ye now live is lived in the faitli of the Son of 
God, and being eternal in its very nature, contains in itself the pledge of its own 
inextinguishable vitality. He teaches us alike in the phenomena of human sin and 
of human sanctity to see the truth of the Resurrection. For the forgivtmess of sin 
Christ died ; for the reward and the hope and the suppwwt of holiness he lives at the 
right hand of God. He does not so much ar^ue in favour of the Resurrection as 
represmt it, and make us feel its force. The Christian’s resurrection from the death 
of sin to the life of righteousness transcends and involves the lesser miracle of his 
resurrection from the sleep of death to the life of heaven. 

18. The Epistle closes with practical directions and salutations. He establishes 
a weekly offertory, as he had done in Galatia, for the saints at Jerusalem. Ho tells 
them that he will either — should it be worth while — take it himself to Jerusalem, 
or entrust it with commendatory letters from them, to anv delegates whom they 
might approve. He announces without comment his altered intention of not taking 
them en route as he went to Macedonia, as well as on his return, and so giving them 
a double visit, but tells them that he should come to them l»y way of Macedonia, and 
probably spend the winter with them, that they might help him on his further 
journey ; and that he moans to remain in Ephesus till Pentecost, bec.ause a great 
door is open to him, and there are many adversaries, 

Timothy will perhaps come to them. If so they are not to despise his youth, or 
alarm his timidity by opposition, but to aid his holy work, and to Mip him peacefully 
on his wajr to the Apostle with those who accompanied him. They hjd asked that 
Apollos might visit them. 6t. Paul had done his best to second the& wishes, but 
Apollos — though holding out hoi)e8 of a future visit — declined to come at present, 
actuated in all probability by a generous feeling that, under present circumstances, 
his visit would do more harm than good.‘ ^ 

Then a brief vivid exhortation. ** Watch 1 stand in the faith! be men! be 
strong ! let all your affairs be in love.” 

Then a few words of kindly eulogy of Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Admiens — ol 
whom Stephanas had been tbe earliest Achaian convert — who devoted themselveg to 
ministry to the saints, and by their visit had consoled him for his absence from them, 
and them by eliciting this Epistle, He urges them to pay due regard and deference 
to all such true labourers. It is not impossible that these few words may have been 

' xn. 1% does not zoeaa " Apo&oi* wlU," but (probably') •• God's 
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«4diKl hym afterthought, lest the Oormthiana should suppofie that it was from these 
— especially if they were of Chloe’s household — that St. Paul had heard such die* 
treseang aooouuts of the Church, aud so should be mclined to receive thorn badly ou 
their return. Then the final autograph salutation : — 

“The salutation of me, Paul, witn my own hand ; ** but before he can pen the 
final benediction, there is one more outburst of strong and Indignant feeling. ** If 
any one loveth not the Lord, let him be Anathema ; ^ Maranatha, the Ix}rd is near. 
The grace of our Ix>rd Jesus Christ be with you.^* That would have been the 
natom ending, but be bad had so much to reprobate, so many severe things to say, 
that to show how unabated, in spite of all, was his aitection for them, he makes the 
unusual addition, ** My love be with you all in Christ Jesus. Amen.** ^ So ends the 
longest and, in some re8}>ects, the grandest and most characteristic of his Epistles. 
He had suppressed indeed all signs of the deep emotion with which it had been 
written ; but when it was despatched he dreaded the results it might produce — 
dreaded whether he should have said too much ; dreaded the possible alienation, by 
any ovcor-soverity, of those whom he had only desired to win. His own soul was ail 
quivering with its half-stified thunder, and he was afraid lost the Hash which he had 
sent forth should scathe too deeply the souls at which it had been hurled- He would 
even have given much to recall it,’ and awaited with trembling anxiety the earliest 
tidfhgs of the manner in which it would be received. But God overruled all for 
good ; and, indeed, the very writings which spring most naturally and spontaneously 
from a noble and sincere emotion, are often those that produce the deepest impres- 
sion upon the world, and are less likely to 1>0 resented — at any nite, are more likely 
to be useful — than the tutored and polished utterances which are carefully tamed 
down into the limits of con-ect conventionality. Not only the Church of Corinth, 
but the whole world, has gained from the intensity of the Apostle*8 feelings, and the 
impetuous spontaneity of the language in which they were expressed. 


CHAPTER XXXin. 

BSOOKD EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 

**Tliere are three crowns: the crown of the Law, the crown of the rriesthood, an ft 
the crown of Royalty : but the crown of a good name mounts above t!i<. lu all.” — JPtrle 
AIMA, iv. 19. 

When St. Paul loft Ephesus he wont straight to Troas, with the same high 
motive by whicli he was always actuated — tlnit of preaching the Gos[>el of 
Christ.* He liad visited the town before, but his stay there had been 
shortened by the imploring vision of the man of Macedou, which had decided 
his great Intention to carry the Gospel intoEurope. But though his preacli- 

1 I cannot pretimd to undershuiil^what 8t. Paul exa^'tly meant by this. Commeutatora call !t an 
** Imprecation ;** but such an imprecation" does not sw m to me like St. Paul. Anathema is the 
Hebrew cherem of Lev. xxvii. 29 ; rium. xxl. 2, 3 (No/rnMh}; vi. 17. Ihit the later Jews ustfd 

It for “ excomraunloation," wbethcir of the teini>orar>’ sort (ahiiii) or the severe. The 8eN"on)St form 
was called SJbmudAa. The Fathers mostly take ft to mean “ cxcouituunication" here, and in Qal. i. 
8, 9, and some ««»« in MaranaiMa an allusion to Skem atha (tht\ usme oometh). Hot probably these 
are after-Uiouglits. It it a sudden expression of deep feeling; aud Utat it is loss terrible than it 
aoutuls we may hope from 1 Bor. v. 6 ; I Tim. I 20, where tlie object is aiuenduteut, not wrath. For 
*^aQatbemntise" see Matt xxvf. 74 ; Acts xxill. 12. 

• The subscription is, as nsual, spurious. It arose from a mistaken inference from rvi. 5. The 
letter Itself kUowm that It was written In Ephesus (xvi. KX and though Stephamia, ForiuntiUia, and 
Achaiaous may liave bems tt« baar3ii, Timotiieut could not have laeii. 

» 2 Cur. vli. 8. *2 Cor. li. 12, 14. 

U* 
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big was now snooessful, and ** a door was opened lor bim in tite Lord,**^ lie 
ooold not stay there from extreme anxiety. " He had no rest for his spirit, 
because he found not Titus his brother.” Titus had been told to rejoin him 
at Troas ; but perhaps the precipitation of St. Paul’s departure from Ephesus 
had brought him to that town earlier than Titus had expected, and, in the 
uncertain navigation of those days, delays may easily have occurred. At any 
rate, he did not come, and Paul grew more and more uneasy, until in that 
intolerable oppression of spii'it he felt that he could no longer continue Ms 
work, and left Troas for Macedonia. There, at last, he met Titus, who 
relieved his painful tension of mind hy intelligence from Corinth, which, 
although chequere^ was yet on the main point favourable. Prom Titus he 
learnt that his change of plan about the visit had given ground for un- 
favourable criticism,^ and that many injurious remarks on his character and 
mode of action had been industrionsly disseminated, especially by one Jewish 
teacher.’ Still, the effect of the first Epistle had been satisfactory. It had 
caused grief, but the grief had been salutary, and had issued in an outburst of 
yearning affection, lamentation, and zeal.* Titus himself had been received 
cordially, yet with fear and trembling.® The offender denounced in his letter 
had been promptly and even severely dealt with,® and all that St. Paul had 
said to Titus in praise of the Church had been justified by what he saw.*^ 
Accordingly, he again sent Titus to them,® to finish the good work 'which he 
had begun, and with him he sent the tried and faithful brother ** whose praise 
is in the Gospel through all the Churches ® and this, time Titus was not 
only ready but even anxious to go.^® ^ 

In what town of Macedonia St. Paul had met with Titus, and also with 
Timothy, we do not know. Great uncertainty hangs over the detaib of their 
movements, and indeed all the events of this part of the journey are left in 
obscurity : we can only conjecture that during it St. Paul had even travelled 
as far as Ulyricum.^^ At some point in the journey, but probably not at 
Philippi, as the subscription to the Epistle says — because, as is evident from 
the Epistle itself, ho had visited most of the Churches of Macedonia, ^^-*-he 
wrote his Second Epistle to the Corinthians. From it we learn that, whatever 
may have been in this region the special nature of his affliction — ^whether 
grievous sickness, or external persecutions, or inward anxieties, or apparently 
all of these combined — his stay in Macedonia had suffered frdm the same 
overwhelming distress which had marked the close of his rosidonco in Ephesus, 

9 

1 use of this expressioii by St. Luke is one of the many interesting traoei of his 
personal intercourse wim St. Paul. (See 1 Oor. xvi, 9.) 

3 2 Cor. i 17. • U. 

> iiL 1; V. 11; vii 2, 3; X. 10; xi 18—20. 7 vu. 14. 

4 vii. 6-11. ® viiL 6. 

» vU. 13, 16. ^ » viii. 18, 28. 

3® viii. 17. That there was a slight unwillingness the first time seems to be shown by 
the way in which St. Paul felt himself obliged to encourage him in his mission. 

n Rom. XV. 19. 

13 2 Cor. viii. 1 ; ix. 2. Philippi, on the other hand, would be the first city which be 
would reach. 
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and vrhicli had driven Mm oni of Troae.^ The Churches were themselves in a 
state of affliction, which Paul had naturally to share, > and he describes his 
oondiiion as one of menial and physical prostration : ** Our flesh had no rest, 
but we are troubled on every side; from without fightings, from within 
fears.’* * And thu helps to explain to us the actual phenomena of the letter 
written amid such circumstances. If Hope is the key-note of the Epistle to 
the Thessalonians, Joy of that to the Philippians, Faith of that to the 
Bomans, and Heavenly Things of that to the Ephesians, Affliction is 
the one predominent word in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians.* The 
Epistles to the Thessalonians contain his views on the Second Advent ; the 
Epistle to the Galatians is his trumpet-note of indignan^ defiance to retro- 
grading Judiusers; the Epistle to the Romans is tli^ systematic and, so to 
speak, scientific statement of his views on what may be called, in modem 
language, the scheme of salvation ; the Epistle to the Philippians is his ont- 
pouring of tender and gladdened affection to his most beloved converts ; the 
First Epistle to tlie Corinthians shows us how he applied the principles of 
Christianity to daily life in dealing with the flagrant aberrations of a most 
unsatisfactory Church ; his Second Epistle to the Corinthians opens a window 
into the very emotions of his heart, and is the agitated self-defence of a 
wounded and loving spirit to ungrateful and erring, yet not wholly lost or 
wholly inborrigible souls.” ^ 

And this self-defence was not unnecessary. In this Epistle we find St. 
Paul for the first time oj^enly confronting the Judaising reaction which 
assumed such formidable •dimensions, and threatened to obliterate every 
distinoUvo feature of the Gospel which ho preached. It is clear that in some 
of the Churches which he had founded there sprang up a J udaic party, whose 
hands were strengthened by commendatory letters from Jerusalem, and who 
not only combated his opinions, but also grossly abused his character and 
motives. By dim allusions and oblique intimations we trace their insidious 
action, and in this Ei)istle we find ourselves face to face with them and their 
unscrupulous opposition. It differs greatly from the one that preceded it. 
St. Paul is no longer combating the folly of fancied wisdom, or the abuse of 
trae liberty. ]ll^e is no longer occupied with the rectification of practical dis- 
orders and theoretical heresies. He is contrasting his own claims with those 
of his oppoifonts, and maintaining an authority which kvd been most rudely 
and openly impugned. 

It is not impossible that the attack b&d bi^n suggested by Sk Paurs 

> vlH. % • iv. » vii. 5. 

4 (2 Cor. i. 4, 6, 8 ; iL 4 ; ir. 8 ; viiL 13). 

• ** Ihe Apostle pours out his heart to them, and beseeches them, in return, not for 
a col^ dry, mtioal appreciation of his eloquence, or a comparison of his with other 
doctrines, but the syrajiathy of churchmen, if not the affection of children.** Parts of 
the Kpistle. taken alone, ftiight seem to be “alnu>8t painfully personal,** and we ** might 
hare thought that the man had got the better of the ambassador. But when we learn 
how essentially the man and the ambassador are inseparable, then the ‘folly,* the 
boasting, the shame, are not mere revelations of character, but revelations of dose 
bonds by which one man is related to another *’ (Mauxioe, CTnify, 488). 
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seuteuce on th)9 ineestuons offender.^ His case seems to ba'^ oHgtnated a 
quarrel alnoug the Gorintbian CbHetians, of whom some sided with him and 
some with bis father. It is clear upon the face of things that we do not hnow 
all the circumstances of the case, since it is all but inconceivable that, bad 
there been no extenuating fact, he should have found def^ders for a erime 
which excited the horror of the very heathen. Even those who placed 
sensuality on the same level as eating meats offered to idols, and therefore 
regarded it as a matter of indifference — whose view St. Paul so nobly refutes 
in his first Epistle — could not have sided with this person if there were no 
palliating element in his offence. And, indeed, if this had not been the case* 
he would scarcely have ventured to continue in Church membership, and to 
be, with his injured father, a frequenter of their love-feasts and partaker in 
their sacraments. It may be quite true, and indeed the allusions to him in the 
Second Epistle show, tliat he was weak rather than wicked. But even this 
would have been no protection to him in a wrong on which Gallio himself 
would have passed a sentence of death or banishment, and wliich the MoWo 
law had punished with excision from the congregation.*^ There must there* 
fore have been something which could be urged against the heinousuess of his 
transgression, and Si Paul had distinctly to tell the Corinthians that there 
was no personal feeling mixed up with his decision.® His words had evidently 
implied that the Church was to bo assembled, and there, witli his spirit 
present with them, to hand him over to Satan, so that judgment might come 
on his body for the salvation of his soul. That is what lv3 practically tells the 
Church to do. Did they do it ? It seems to be least doubtful. That they 
withdrew from his communion is certain ; and the very threat of exoommonir 
cation which hung over him — ^accompanied, as he and the Church thought 
that it would be, with supernatural judgments — was sufficient to plunge him 
into the depths of misery and penitence. Sickness and death were at this 
time very prevalent among the Corinthian converts, and St. Paul told them 
that this was a direct puuishinout of their profanation of the .Lord’s Supper. 
It is clear that the oitoiider was not contumacious, and in his Second Epistle 
St. Paul openly forgives him, and remits his sentence, apparently on the 
ground that the Corinthians had already done so. In fact, since the desired 
end of the man’s repentance, and the purging of the Church from idl com- 
plicity with or immoral acquiescence in his crime had been attained without 
resorting to extreme measures, St. Paul even exhorts the Corinthians to 
console and forgive the man, and, in fact, restore him to full Church mem- 
bership. Still, it does seem as if they had not eiimctly followed the Apostle’s 

> The theory that the offender of the second Epistle is an entirely different person, 
alluded to in some lost intermediate letter, seems to me untenable, in spite of the ocm- 
sensus of eminent critics (De Wette, Bleek, Credner, Okhausen, Neander, Rwald, Ae.h 
who, in some form or other, adopt such a hypothesis. I see ifothing inconsistent with 
the older view either in the tone of 1 Cor., or the effect it produced, or in St. PaulV 
excitement, or in the movements of Titus, or in the language about the offence. Bui 1 , 
have not space to enter more fully into the controversy. 

s Lev. XX. 11 ; Deut. xxvii. 20, » 2 Cor. vii 11, 11. 
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advloe, and as if the party opposed to him had, so to speak, turned upon him 
and repudiated his authonty. Th(^ said that ho had not come, and he would 
not oome. It was all very well to write stern and threatening letters, but it 
was not by letters, but by the exercise of miraculous power, that Kophas had 
avenged the wrongs, of the Church and of the Spirit on Ananias and Sap- 
phira, and on Simon Magus. Paul could not do this. How could it he 
exi^oeted of a man so mean of aspect, so vacillating in purpose, so inefficient 
in speech P It was not Paul who had been chosen as the twelfth Apostle, nor 
was ho an Apostle at all. As the abuses among his followers showed that 
his teaching was dangerous, so his inability to rectify them was a proof that 
his authority was a delusion, Tlie very fact that he had cjaiiucd no support 
from his converts only marked how insecure he felt hi% position to be. What 
the Ohurdi really wanted was the old stringency of the Mosaic Law; 
some one from Jerusalem; some tnie Apostle, with his wife, who would rule 
them with a real supremacy, or at least some emissary from James and the 
bret^en of the Lord, to preach “ another Gospel,** more accordant with the 
will of Jesus Himself.^ Paul, they implied, bad never known .Jesus, and 
misrepresented Him altogether ; * for He had said that no j(jt or tittle of the 
law should pass, and that the children’s bread should not be cast to dogs. 
Paul preached himself, * and indeed seemed to bo hardly responsible for what 
he did preicL He was half demented ; and yet tliore was some method in 
his madness, which showed itsedf partly in selLimportance and partly in 
avarice, both of which were very injurious to the interests of his followers.* 
What, for instance, coidd be^moro guileful and crafty than his entire conduct 
about this collection which he was so suspiciously eager to set on foot ? * He 
had ordered them to get up a subscription in his first letter;® had, in 
answer to tlieir inquiries,^ directed that it sliould be gathered, as in the Gala- 
tian Churches, by a wcxikly olTertory, and had, since this, sent Titus to 
stimulate zeal in the matter. Kow cci'tainly a better emissary could not 
possibly have l>een chosen, for Titus was himself a Greek, and therefore well 
fitted to manage matters among Greeks ; and yet had visited Jerusalem, so 
that he eould speak from ocular testimony of the distress which was prevalent 
among the pooreir brethren ; and had further been present at the great meet- 
ing in Jerusalem at which Paul and Barnabas had received the 8i>ecial request 
to be mindful of the poor. Yet even this admirably judicious appointment, 
and the transparent mdopcndcuco and delicacy of mind wliich Lad made Paul 
—with an insight into their character whiefi, as events showed, was but too 
prescient— entirely to refuse all support from them, was unable to protect 
him from tho coarse iusiimation that tliis was only a cunning dorice to hide 
his real intentiona, and give him a securer grasp over their money. Such 

» Bae Hauarath, p. 420. • 2 Cor. xi 4, *2 CJor. xiL 6, 

* ▼. 13, gift* xL 1, fiiKpSvTi 16, p* 

fliw (cf. adi* 6). 

* XU. 16, iurnpx***' wwoUpyot UXxf lAa^or. Eridently the quoti^tion of a dander, 
which he proceeds to refute. 

® The one no longer extant, f 1 Cor. xvi. 1—4, 
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were base and miserable ixmuondoos against which even a Paul bad 
deliberately to defend himseK ! Slander, like some vile adder, bas rustled in 
the dry leaves of fallen and withered hearts since the world began. Even 
the good are not always wholly free from it, and the early Christian Church, 
so far from being the pure ideal bride of the Lord JesUs which we often 
imagine her to be, was (as is proved by all the Epistles) in many respects as 
little and in some respects even less pure than ours. Tlie chrisom-robe of 
baptism was not preseiwed immaculate either in that or in any other age. 
The Church to which St. Paul was writing was, we mnst remember, a com- 
munity of men and women of whom tlio majority had boon familiar from the 
cradle with the meanness and the vice of the poorest ranks of heathenism in 
the corruptest city of h(‘athondom. Their ignorance and weakness, their past 
training and their present poverty, made them naturally suspicious ; and 
though we cannot doubt that they were morally the best of the class to which 
they belonged, though there may have been among them many a voiceless 
Epictetus — a slave, but dear to the immortals — and though their very re- 
ception of Christianity proved an aspiring heart, a tender conscience, an 
enduring spirit, yet many of them had not got beyond the inveteracy of life- 
long habits, and it was easy for any pagan or Judaic sophister to lime their 
wild hearts and feeble wings.” But God’s mercy overrules evil for good, 
and we owe to the worthless malice of obscure J udaic calumniators Che lessons 
which wo may learn from most of St, Paul’s Epistlos.* A trivial characterisric 
will often show better than anything else the general drift of any work, and 
as we have already pointed out the prominence this Epistle of the thought 
of “tribulation,” so we may now notice that, though “boasting” was of all 
things the most alien to St. Paul’s genuine modesty, the most repugnant to 
his sensitive humility, yet the boasts of his unscrupulous opponents so com- 
pletely drove him into the attitude of self-defence, tliat the word “boasting” 
occurs no less than twenty-nine times in these few chapters, while it is only 
found twenty-six times in all the rest of St. Paul’s writings.* 

The Second Epistle to the Corinthians, and those to the Galatiaiis and 
Romans, represent the three ^hief phases of his controversy with Judaism. 
In the Epistle to the Galatians he overthrew for ever the lypellent demand 
that the Gentiles should be cii-cuniciscd ; in the Epistle to the Romans be 
established for ever the thesis that Jews and Gentiles were equally guilty, and 
could be justified only by faith, and not by works. In both these Epistles be 
establishes, from different poinfs of view, the scconchiry and purely dis- 
ciplinary functions of the law as a preparatory fetage for the dispensation of 
free grace. In both Epistles he shows conclusively that instead of the false 

1 The authenticity of the letter has never been questioned. The three main divisions 
are: i. — vii. Hortatory and retrospective, with an under-current of apology. vlU., bt. 
Directions aT>out the contribution, x. — xiii. Defence of his Apostolic position. The 
more minute analysis will be seen as we proceed. But it is the least systematic, as the 
First is the most systematic of all his writings. 

^ Especially in 2 Cor. x., xi., xii. This finds its illustration in the prominence d 
“ ir^fUUion ” in 1 Cor. passim ; but only elsewhere in Cob ii. 18, 
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assertion that ** it is in vain to be a Christian without being a Jew/* should be 
substituted the very opposite statement, that it is in vain to be a Christian if, 
as a Christian, one relies on being a Jew as well. But, however irresistible 
his arguments might be, they would be useless if the Judaists succeeded in 
impugning his Apostolic authority, and proving that he had no right to be 
regarded as a teaser. The defence of his claims was, therefore, very far 
from being a mere personal matter ; it involved nothing less than a defence of 
the truth of bis Gospel, Yet this defence against an attack so deeply wound- 
ing, and so injurious to his cause, was a matter of insuperable difficulty. His 
opponents could produce their “ commendatory letters,** and, at least, claimed 
to possess the delegated authority of the Apostles who had lived with Jesus 
(2 Cor. iii. 1 — 18). This was a thing which Paul could not and would not da 
He had not derived bis authority from the Twelve. His intercourse with 
them had been but slight. His Apostelate was conferred on him, not 
mediately by them, but immediately by Christ. He had, indeed, “ seen the 
LoA*’ (1 Cor. UL 1), hut on this ho would not dwell, partly because his direct 
intercourse with Christ had been incomparably smaller than that of a Peter 
or a James; and partly because he clearly saw, and wished his converts to see, 
that spiritual union was a thing far closer and more imporiant than personal 
companionship. To two things only could he appeal : to the visions and 
levelationh which ho had received from the Lord, above all, his miraculous 
conversion ; and to the succt^ss, the acti>'ity, the spiritual power, which set a 
seal of supeniattiral approval to his unparalleled ministry.^ But the first of 
these daiuis was deliberately set aside as subjective, both in his own lifetime 
and a century afterwards,^ The difficulty of convincing his opponents on this 
subject reflects itself in his passion, a passion which rose in part because it 
forced upon him the odious semblance of self-assertion. His sole irresistible 
weapon was “ the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God.” 

I will now proceed to give an outline of this remarkable letter, which, 
from the extreme tension of mind with which it was written, and the constant 
struggle between the emotions of thankfulness and indignation,® is more 
difficult in its expressions and in its causal connections than any other. The 
labouring style, — the interchange of bitter irony with pathetic sincerity, — ^the 
manner in which word afhir word— now " tribulation,*’ now “consolation,** 
now ** boasting,** now “ weakness,’* — now “simplicity,’* now “ manifestAtion,** 

takes possession of the Apostle’s mind— serve only to throw into relief the 

• 

» % Oor. ii. 14 ; iii. 2 ; xi. 21-28 ; 1 Cor. lx. 1 ; xv. 10, Ac. 

* lh[, Clement, Mom, XVU, 13, seq, W (rot Ptal wtcrretVofio' avrrf . • . I idSt W (HM 

itiron airrov ri hfavna rp StSaaKoXtif. ; 

* But, as Dean Stanley obsenres (Cor., p, 348), “ the thankfulness of the first part is 
darkened by the indignation of the third, and even the directions about the basiness of 
the contribution are coloured by the reflections both of his Joy and of his grief. And in 
all those portions, thou^h'in themselves strictly personal, th« Apostle is b^e away into 
the higher region in Which ho habitually lived, so that this Epistle becomes the mc»Bt 
striking instance of what is the case more or loss with all his writings, a new philosophy 
of life poured forth not through systematic treatises, but through oooasional boxsts of 
human feeling.** 
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frequent bursts of impassioned eloquence. The depth of tenderness whieh Is 
here reyealed towards all who wore noble and true, may serve as a measure 
for the insolence and wrong which provoked in the concluding chapters so 
stem an indignation. Of all the Epistles it is the one whieh enables ns to 
look deepest into the Apostle’s heart. 

Another characteristic of the letter has been observed by the quick insight 
of Bengel, “ The whole letter/* he says, reminds us of an itinerary, but 
interwoven with the noblest precepts.” “The very stages of his journey are 
impressed upon it,” says Doan Stanley, “the troubles at Ephesus, the anxiety 
of Troas, the consolations of Macedonia, the prospect of moving to Corinth.”^ 

After the greeting, in which he associates Timothy — who was probably his 
amanuensis — with himself, and with brief emphasis styles himself an 
“ Apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God,” ho begins the usual expression 
of thankfulness, in which the words “ tribulation ” and “ consolation ” aro 
inextricably intertwined, and in which he claims for the Oorinthians a union 
with him in both. 

“Blessed be the God and Father of onr Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of 
mercies, and God of all consolation, who consolcth ns in all our tribulation, that we 
may be able to console those in all tribulation, by the consolation wherewith 
we are ourselves consoled by God, For as the sufferings of Christ abound towards 
us, so by Christ aboundeth also our consolation. But whether we are troubled, it 
is for your consolation and salvation which worketh in the endurance of the same 
sufferings which we also suffer, and our hope is sure on your behalf;* or whether 
we are consoled, it is for your consolation and salvation, knowing that as ye ars 
partakers of the sufferings, so also of the consolation.’^ 

He then alludes to the fearful tribulation, excessive and beyond his stren^h, 
whether caused by outward enemies or by sickness, through which he baa Just 
passed in Asia, which has brought him to the verge of despair and of the grave, in 
order that he may trust solely in Him who raiseth the dead. “ Who from such a 
death rescued us, and will rescue, on whom we have hoped that even yet will He 
rescue.” And as it was the suprdication of many which had won for bim tbi* great 
charism, he asks that tlioir thanksgivings may be added to those of many, and that 
their prayers may still be continued in his behalf.^ 

For however vile might be the insinuationB against him, he is proudly conscious 
of the simplicity * and sincerity of his relations to all men, and especially to thorn, 
“ not in carnal wisdom, but in the grace of God.” Home had sui^ctcd him of 
writing private letteis and secret messages, of intriguing in fact . with individual 
members of his congregation ; hut he teUs them tlmt he ¥?Tote nothing except what 
they Bxe now reading, and fuUy recognise, as he hopes they wiU •continue to 
recognise, and even moro fully than heretofore, even as some of them* already 
recognised, that they and he are a mutual subject of boasting in the day of the 
TiOri Thi* was the reason why he had originally intended to pay them two visits 
instead of one. Had he then been guilty of the levity, the flclueneM, the oaprioe 

1 The thread of the Epistle Is historical, but !t is intenroven with digressions. The 'hrokiui 
threads of narrative will be found in i. 8, 16 ; ii. 1, 12, 13; vii. 5 : viU, 1; ix. 2; xlil, 1. 

» Verse 6. This is the position of these words In most uncials. 

* “Comraunio sanctorum,” Phil. U. 28 (Bengel). 

* 1* 1 — 11 ; i 8, wrre iiairopif&rjwtu, tiiough generally he was andpwfMvM oftu 

iv. 8, aTr6Kpt.fjLa Tov Bavarov to tlie question. IIow will it all end t ” the only answer seeim^ to be 
“ Death." nog vireo^oA^v, Iv. 17 ; Kom. vii, 13 ; 1 CJor. xii. 81 ; Gal i. 1.3. 

* 1. 12. airXor^, in answer to the charge of duplicity, is a ohai^teriatic word of Bnistls 
(Till. 2 ; lx. 11, 13 ; xi. 8) ; but here, m, A, 0, iC, iwul 

* i. 14, airb n4pavt. 
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with which h« had been charged in changing hia plan? Did the “ Yos, yea ’* of 
hia piirpoaes mean much the aame thing as ** No, no/* like the mere ahifting feeble* 
nees of an aimleaa man? ^ Well, if they chose to say this of him at a man, at any 
rate, there was emphatic Yes,*’ one imalterablo fixity and aflirmation about 
him, and that was hia preach^ of Christ. Jesus Christ, the Bon of God, preached 
by him and Silranus and Timothens, had proved Himself to be not Yea ** and 
“No;** but in Hinuwas God’s infinite “ Yea/’ and therefore also the Christian’s 
everlasting Amen to all God’s promises.^ He who confirmed all of them alike into 
the Anointed (fit and anointed them (xpi<rar)» was God, who also set His 

seal on them, and gave them in their hearts the earnest of His Spirit.* He called 
God to witness upon his own soul that it was with a desire to spare them that he 
no longer earned to Corinth. And then, conscious that jealous eyes would dwell on 
every phrase of his letter, and if possible twist its meaning against him, he teUs 
them that by using the expression “ sparing them/’ he does not imply any claim to 
lord it over their faiths for faith is free and by it they stand; but that he is speaking 
as a fellow- worker of their joy, and therefore he had decided that his second visit to 
them should not be in grief.* Was it natural that he should like to grieve those 
who caused him joy, or be grieved by those from whom he ought to receive joy P 
His joy, he felt sure, was theirs also, and thorefore he had written to them instead 
.of coming ; and that previous letter — sad as were its contents — had not been written 
to mere them, but had been written in much tribulation and compression of heart 
and many tears, that they might recognise how more abundantly he loved them. 
Grief, indeed, there had been, and it i^d fallen on him, but it had not come on him 
only, but partly on them, and he did not wish to press heavily on them all.* And 
the sinner who had caused that common grief had been sufficiently censured by the 
reprobation of the maiority of them ; ? so that now, on the contrary, they should 
forgive and comfort him, that a person such as he wiis — guilty, disgraced, but now 
sincerely penitent — may not be swallowed up by his excessive grief. Let them 
now assure him of their love. The object of the fonner letter had been fulfilled 
in testing their obedience. If t/iey forgave (as they had partially done already, in 
not strictly carrying out his decision), so did he; “ and what 1 have forgiven, if 


* I lutvs XMver been evni approximately satisfied with any explanafion of this passa^ 
8t. Chrysostom makes it mean, “ l)id I show levity, or do I plan ailer the that ti«e yea with 
me must be always yea, and the nay alwa^^ nay, as it is with a man of the world who makes hia 
plans Indei^endently of God's ov«*r-mli«g of them?" As there are no cinj*h:d.U! atftnuations in the 
case. Matt. v. S7, Juniea v. 12, throw no light on the passage, anlces some siu'h words had been 
quoted a^inat him in the perverted sense that when once you have said a thing yon must at all 
ooeta do it, however completely circumstances have changed. 

* Comiaue the ofih*' C‘ Verily, veiily ") of which the Gospels are so fulL 1 read fiib xal di 
wOtov, with Hi a, B, C, D, P, Q. 

* earucat-money, part-payment, wpoKara^oAli ; an ancient ^'•31?, Gen. rxxTili. 17, 18 ; 
arrhol>o---jnA\it. HuA, Prol. 46) and modem word (Pr. arrhes) made curre'nt by Semitic commerce. 
(Ct ivapxn, Horn. tiiL 23.) 

* L 23, Here, and aa, 1 believ<L in it 1 and xlii. 1, he si^eaks of his fnten/ied risit as a real 

<ma. The E. mistakes ** no longer," for ouirw, ** not yet ; " but the cxpreaalon really 

inastfWtcs tlie much-disputed vei'ses to whti^ 1 have jvferitwl, aiul inclines me to the opinion Gtajt 
St. Paul had not visited Corinth more than once when this letter was written. But the question la 
one of very small irnttorianoe, iltough sc much has Iwea written on it . 

* Lit., not i^m to wnie to you in grief," aa he would t»e doing C/he had visited them once la 
grief, and wore tlmn obliged to eoine • soennd time in tlie same spirit. Xo dould the words literally 
Imply that he had oCrsody o»<ji« visitsd them in grief, and thet expression W(»uld hardly be ot)TTect 
for his jirft visit ; but he merely ustus it in his vivid way as thougJi his intended visit— which, had he 
carried it out, wntld have Imen in grief— hml Iteeu a real vi^it The irdAiF is even omitted in D, E, 
F, Q. Theodorot, who ought to know what Greek means, takes vdAur cA9civ merely in ttui senae of 

** »*vi«it,*' separating it from iv Atisw altogether. 

* This is another of those arabigunus expressions— due to the emotion of the writer and the 
delicacy of the sul^ects of w’Vioh he is treating, and his deaire to be kind and }ust though there was 
so much to blame— alvout which it is imfHisstble to feel any oertaiuty of the exact explanation. 1 
have partly followed the view of St. Chiysostom. 

7 .'iitoiMs had evidently been recalcitrant, lu iL 6 the word for ** punishment is not 

«(4A«<ric or rtfuMwa ; but Hie general lutMUilug is that of puniaUment (WnxL UL 10^, Phila, awffl 
ml *' Oh rewards and puidshmenta.** 
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I have foi^ivon anything,* is for your sakes, in the presence* of Christ, that w« 
may not be over-reached by Satan, for we are not ignorant of his devices/’ * 
Well, he did not come to them, and he did write, and what was the consequence? 
His anxiety to know the effect produced by his letter and change of plan was so 
intense, that it almost killed him. Succes^ul as was the opening whi^ he found 
for the Gospel of Christ at Troaa, he abandoned his work there, because he Could 
not endive the disappointment and anguish of heart which the non-arrival of Titus 
caused him. He therefore went to Macedonia. There at last he met Titus, but he 
omits to say so in hw eagerness to thank God, who thus drags him in triumph in 
the service of Christ. Everj^hore the incense of that tnumph was burnt; to 
some it was a sweet savour that told of life, to others a sign oi imminent deat!bu 
St. Paul is BO possessed by the metaphor that he does not even pause to disentangle 
it. He is at once the conquered enemy dragged in triumph, ana the incense burned 
in sign of tho victor’s glory. The burning incense is a sign to some of life ever- 
renewed in fresh exultation ; to others of defeat ever doeponiug into death. To him- 
self, at once the captive aiLd the sharer in the triumph, it is a sign of death, and of 
daily death, and yet the pledge of a life beyond life itself.* And who is suflBcient 
for such ministry P For he is not like the m^'ority * — the hucksters, the adultera- 
tors, tho fraudulent retailers of the Word of God, — but as of sincerity, but as of God 
— in the presence of God he speaks in union with Christ.* v 

Is this self-commendation to them ? Does he need letters of introduction to 
them ? ^ And here, again, follows one of the strangely mingled yet powerful meta- 
phors so peculiar to the greatest and most sensitive imaginations. Ye are our 
Epistle,” says St. Paul, written on our hearts, recognised and read by all men, 
being manifestly an Epistle of Christ, ministered by us, written not with ink, but 
with the spirit of the living God ; not on stonen tablets, but on fieshen tablets-— 
hearts.” * He does not need a commendatory letter to them ; they are tliemselveo 
his commendatory letter to all men; it is a letter of Christ, of which he is only the 
writer and carrier and it is not engraved on granite like the Laws of Moses, hut 
on their hearts. Thus they are at once the comn^datoiy letter written on 
Paul’s heart, and they have a letter of Christ written on their own hearts by the 
Spirit, and of that letter Paul has beeu the human agent.*® 

It was a bold expression, but one which sprang from a confidence which Christ 
inspired, and had reference to a work for God. That work was the ministry of tho 
New Covenant — not of the slaying letter but of tho vivifying spirit,'* for which 


* il. 10. The best reading secras to be 8 itexopt<r»t<u, d n ttrrdaivtttu, A, B, C, P, G. 
Evidently we are here in the dark about many circumHUncos ; but we infer that 8t. Paul’s scntenca 
of excommunication, as ordered in his former letter, iiad wt been carried out, partly l>ecaii8e some 
opposed it, but also In part l>ecau8e the man repented in consetpience of his exclusion from the 
communion of the majority of the Church. St. Paul might have been angry that hie plain order 
had been disobeyed tiy the Cliurch as such ; hut, on tlie contrary, he is satisAed with tnelr Dai^ 
obedience, and withdraws hi.s order, which timely repentance had rendered asedlees. 

* Cf, Prov. viii. 80, LXX c 

* i. 12— il. 11. 

* On this metaphor, v, infra, Excursus Ilf. The last great triumph at Rom© had been that of 
Claudius, when Caradoc was among the cajdives. 

, . *** * strong expression, but oi Aonrot, “the rest,,’* the reading of D, B, P, O, 

J, is still more OTpaasioned. It is possible tjjat this may have been softoued into the other reading. 
Just as ot iroAAol has been softened into TroAAot. We must remenilKir how many and divonie were 
the elements of error at Corinth— conceit, faction, Phari8aism,fclicence, self-assertion; and 8t Paul 
(Rom. V.) seems to use ot troWol i>ecaliat ly 

« li. 12—17 (cf. Isa. 1. 22, LXX.). 

f iii. 1. It is astonishing to find Ebionite hatred still burning against St. Paid in the second 
oentuiT, and covertly slandering him bewiuse h£ had no «irt(7ToAil tnttrtajnKox from James. All who 
came without such letters were to be regarded as fal.se propheta, false am^es Ac. (Of. 2 Cor n 
13 ; Gal. ii. 12.) (Ps. Clem. JBecoga, Iv, 84 ; Horn, xl 86.) * • \ • 

to , K, A, B, C, b, E, G. For the metaphor Compaq Prov. ill. 8 ; vll $ ; Rndc* 

XL 19 ; Ex. xvili. 18. 

of the seed sown and the hearts that receive It In Mark Iv. 18* 


a Iv. U; vll. 8, 7, 10, 11 ; Gal. iil. 10; John vi M. 

A 11 ; vul. 2, 10 ; Gal. v. 8. 


CwovoMi, Bomu Vi 
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God gave the sufiicionoy. And what a glorious mmistry! If the ministz^ of the 
Law — tending in itself to death, written in earthly letters, graven on granite slabs, 
— yet displayed itself in such glory that the children of Israel could not gaze on 
th^ face of Moses because of the glory of his countenance, which was rapidly fading 
away;* how much more glorious was the Ministry of Life, of Righteousness, of the 
Spirit, which by comparison outdazzles that other glory into mere darkness, 2 and is 
not transitory (Std* but permanent sense of being 

entrusted with that ministry which gave him confidence. Moses used to put a veU 
over his face that the childi'en of Israel might not see the evanescence of the transient ; 
and the veil which he wore on his bright countenance when he spoke to them reminds 
him of the veil which they yet wore on their hardened understandings when his 
Law was read to them, which should only begin to bo removed the moment they 
turned from Moses to Clirist,^ from the IctUir to the spirit, from slavery to froedom. 
But he and all the ministiTs of Christ gazed with no veil upop their faces upon Sit 
glory reflected in the mirror of Ills Gospel ; and in their turn seeing that image as 
m a mirror,* caught that ever-hrightening glory as f^m the Lord, the Spirit. 
How could one entrusted with such a ministry grow faint hoiirted P How could 
he — as Paur.s enemies charged him with doing — descend into “ the crypts of 
shame?” Utterly false* were such msinuations. Ho walked not in craftiness; 
he^did not adulterate the pure Word of God; but his commendatory letter, the 
only one he needed, was to manifest the truth to all consciences in God’s sight. 
There was no veil over the truths ho preached ; if veil there was, it was only in the 
darkened understandings of the perishing, so darkened into unbelief by the god of 
the present world,® that the brightness of the gospel of the glory of Christ could 
not illuminate them. He it is — Christ Jesus the Lord, the image of God — He it is, 
and not aurselves, whom Paul and aU true Apostles preached. Ho had been ac- 
cused of self-seeking and self-assertion. Such sins were impossihie to one who 
estimated as he did the glory of His message. All that he could preach of himself 
was that Christ was Lord, and that he was their slave for Christ’s sake. For God 
had shone in the hearts of His ministers only in order that the bright knowledge 
which they had cfuight from gazing, with no intervening veil, on the glory of 
Clirist, might glow for the illumination of the world.^ 

A glorious ministry ; but what weak ministers ! luke the torches hid in Gideon’s 
pitchers, their treasure of light was in earthen vessels,*' that the glory of their victory 
over the world and the world’s idolatries might 1^ God’s, not theirs. This was why 
they were at once weak and strong— wwik in themselves, strong in God — “in every- 
thing being troubled, yet not crushed ; perplexed, but not in despair ; persecute, 
but not forsaken ; flung down, but not destroyed ; always carr^ung about in oux 
body the putting to death of the Lord Jesus Christ, in order that also the life of Jesus 
may be nianih^sied in our body. For we, living as we are, are ever being handed 
over to death for Jesus’ stike, in oinlor that the life of Jesus also may be manifested 
in our moiial flush. So that death is w'orking in u« — seeing that for Christ’s sake 
and for your sakes we die daily — but life in you. The trials are mainly onra ; the 
blessings yenrs. Yet we know that this daily death of ours shall be followed by a 
resurrectionu He who raised Christ shall also raise us from the daily death of our 

• 

* Ui 7- The word “ UU " In the E.V. of Ex. xxxiv. 33 seems to bo a mlKtake for when." Ho 
put on the voll, not to dim the spleftdour while he 8i>okc, but (so St. Paul here implies) to veil Uio 
evauosoence when he hnd ended his worrhs— tcarapyovfioA (1 Cor. L 28 ; il 6 ; vi, 13 ; xiii. 8, II ; 
XV. 24-*twenty-two times in this group of Epi.sUe.s). 

* ill. 10, II, ov ro S«6o(aerix^lv‘Qv ci* ry iiipti, 

* iii. 16, imvTfH^rn > • • repuui><rTcu. 

* ill. 18, xaroirrpi^ofitwxM. Chr^hioatoui, Ac., make it moan “reflecting," but them seems to be 
BO instiince of that sense. 

® iv. S. Cf. 1 Cor. It. 9. Hence the prominence of the word In this Epistle Hh 14 ; 

UL 8; iv. 10 ; v. 10. 11 ; vil 12 ; xi. 6). 

* Cf. John xiv. 80 ; Eph. U. 8. “Qrandis sed horribilis descriptio SataoM " CBmmXk 

7 iU. i-iv, 6. 

* He was a wictOof AcAoyiyf (Acts ix. HX bat the wiwOoc WM itself ^orpJicuwr. “Iiovasd’ideiAoni*' 
03siite, it 28X 
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afflicted and from the death in which they etid» and shall present ii% with yeu, 

in God’s by the increase of grace and more abundant increase of thanksgi'^g. 

For this reason tee do not play the coward, but eren if our outward man is being 
destroyed, yet the inward man is being renewed day by day. For the lightness of 
our immediate affliction is working out for us, in increasing excess, an eter^ weight 
of glory, since our eyes are fixed not on the visible, but on t^e invisible ; for the 
things visible are transient, but the things invisible are etemaL* The tents of our 
earthly bodies shall be done away, but then we shall have an eternal building. We 
groan, we are burdened in this tont of flesh,* we long to put on over it, as a robe, 
our house from heaven — if, as I assume, we shall not indeed he foimd bodiless^ — that 
the mortal may be swallowed up by life.* And God, wlio wrought us lor this end, 
has given us the earnest of His Spirit that it shall be so. Hence, since we walk by 
faith, death itself has for ns lost all tcri'ors ; it will be but an admission into the 
nearer presence of ou:: Lord. To please Him is our sole ambition, because we shall 
each stand before His tribunal to receive the things done by the body ; — to be paid 
in kind for our good ana evil, not by arbitrary infliction, but by natural result.® 
This is our awful belief, and we strive to make it yours.^ To God our sincerity is 
manifest already, and we hope that it will be to your consciences, since wo tell you 
all this not by way of commending ourselves, but that you may have somotbi^ of 
which to boast about us against those whose boasts are but of superficial things. They 
call us mad,® — well, if so, it is for God ; or if we be sober-minded, it is for you.® Our 
one constraining motive is Christ’s love. Since He died for all, all in His death died 
to sin, and therefore the reason of His death was tliat we may not live to ourselves, 
but to Him who died and rose again for us. From henceforth, then, we recopiise 
no relation to Him which is not purelj’’ spiritual. Your Jerusalem emissaries boast 
that they knew the living Christ ; and in consequence maintain their superiority to 
us. If we ever recognised any such claim — if we ever relied on having seen the 
living Christ — we renounce all such views from this moment.*® * Ho who is in CJhrist 
is a new creation ; the old things are passed away; lo ! all things have become new.* 
It is the spiritual Christ, the glorified Christ — whom Cod made to be sin for ns — in 

1 «God exhibits death in the living, Ufe In the dying” (Alford! 

» Cf. Plat Pluiedo, 79. 

» Wisd- ix. 15, “ the earthly tal>emncle (ytSiSts ennivof) woigheth down the mind." 

* V. 3. So I understand this difficult clatise. It seems to imply eome condition which is nnt 
that of disembodied spirits, between the death of the mortal and the reception of the roeuiTcctltm 
body (cf. fcldt. v. 92 ; Thuc, lii. 58). 

» Again, notice the strange confusion of metaphors. It la only the very greatest writers who oan 
venture to write thus ; only tliose whoso thoughts aits like a flame, that cracks the enclosing lamp of 
language that it may emit more heat and light. 

« It is not easy to see the exact correlatiou between the judicial prooeae of result aooordlng to 
good and evil conduct— even as regaitis saiiiis — and that free ateolute justtfleation by faith In 
th,at complete forgiveness of sins, and tearing np of the bond which is against us, on which St. Paul 
dwells in v. 19, 21 ; Rom. ill. 25 ; CoL il. 14. But faith is as little trrmbled by unsolved antinomies 
In the kingdom of grace as in that of nature (see infra. Excursus XXI., p. 7S2>. c 

7 T. 11. So Chrysostom, &c., but it is one of the many verses in tids Epistle about Which no 
absolute certainty is attainable. rne^iii “knowing tiiat the foarof (iod (timaremjytmini, Vulg.) 

is the principle of my own life, I try to persuade you of tlds truth ; that it is so God knows alreacly. 

» Cf. Acts xjtri. 24. 

• “ My revelations, ecstacies, glosaoialy,^ are phases of intercourse of my soul with Ood ; my 
pnctical sense and tact are for you. ” 

»» 2 Cor. V. 16, anb rod rvv. In Gal i. 15, 16, St. Paul has ssid that ‘Mt pleased God to reveal Bis 
So»t in him," and in his view “the entire, absolute iini»ortanoe of Christianity resided in the person 
of Christ God had disclosed to him as the Son of Ow that Jesus whom he had opposed as a false 
Messiah. But tlie resurwnrtion had elevated his historic Christ far abfive a Jewish Mes.siah (1 Oor. 
XV. 8X The death of Christ had severed His connexion with mere national elements, and He wa« 
then manifested in the universal and spiritual si»hcre in which all ateolute im|>ortarice of Judaism 
was obliterated. St Paul here says that since he began to live for Christ, who died and nwe, Jesus 
is no longer for him a Messiali after the flesh. Thai conception of Him is now purged of all sensuous, 
Judaic, personal limitations, and Christ becomes not only one who lived and aled in Jtidtea, but who 
lives and rei^is in the lieaii of every Christian on the absolute principle of the spiritual life.** (Baor« 
Paul. ii. 126.1 When Paul had once shaken himself free, first from his nnetmveried Pharisaism, thm 
fi-om the Jua«eo-Christian stage of his earlier convieiJons, he grasped the truth that the risen spd ss- 
wuded liord of all dwarfed and shamad the noticrn Of all mere loo^ and fiuadly, and mtionalieilK&ll* 
tiom. 
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whom Gk>d reconciled the world unto Himidf, not imputing thdr trespasses unto 
them — whom we preach : and our ministry is the Ministry m Beoonciliation which 
God entrusted to us, and in virtue of whi^ we» as ambassadors on Christ’s behaU^ 
entreat you to be reconciled to God. * Him who knew not sin He made sin on cm 
^half, that we may become the^ righteousness of God in Hizn.’^ As His follow- 
workers we entreat you, then, not to render null the acceptance of His grace in this 
the day of salvation, and that this our ministry may not be blamed, we give nt 
le^timate cause of offence in anything, but in everything commend ourselves* as 
ministers of God ** in much endurance, in tribulations, in necessities, in pressure d 
circumstance, in blows, in prisons, in tumults, in toils, in spells of ^ecpleseneas, in 
fastings, in pureness, in knowledge, in long-suffering, in kindness, in the Holy 
Spirit, in love unfeigned, in the word of truth, in the power of God, by the arms of 
righteousness on the right and left, by giozy and dishonour, by ill reiKirt and good 
report ; as deceivers and yet true, as being igiiored and yet recognised, as d^ing and 
holiold we live, as being fastened yet not bein^ slain, as being grieved and yet re* 
ioieing, as paupers yet ezirichlng many, as having nothing* yet as having all things 
m full possesfflon.*’* 

He may well appeal to this outburst of impassioned eloquence as a proof that hii 
mouth is open and his heart enlarged towards them, and as the ground of entreaty 
thalv instead of their narrow jealousies and suspicions, would, as sons, love him 
with the same largo-hoarlodness, and so repay him in kind, and sepiirate themselves 
from their incongruous yokc-fullowsliip with unbelief the unnatural participations, 
syimihoiiiea, agreements of righteousness and light with lawlessness and d^kness, 
Of Cliriat with worthlessness,* of God’s temple wdih idols, which forfeited the glorious 
promises of God.* Let tht^m cleanse themselves from tliese corruptions Lorn within 
and from without. And then, to clench all that he has said, and for the present to 
comdiide ttie subject, be cries, ‘lb‘ccive us! we wronged nobody, ruined nobody, de- 
frauded nolKKly — such cluii'g<3( against us are simply falKe. I do not allude to them 
to condemn yon. 1 have said already that you are in my heart to die together and 
live together. I sptxiic thus boldly because of the consolation and superabundant 
joy — in th(6 midst of all the tri )ulations — which came on me in Macedonia with over- 
whelninig iu^nsity — without, Iwiltles ; witliin, fears. But God, who consoleth the 
humble, 7 consoled us by the coming of Titus, and the good news alwut your reception 
of my letter, and the yearning for me, and the lamenUitiun, and the scjiI which it 
awoke on my behalf. At one time 1 rcgTctted that I had written it, but, though it 
pained you, I regret it no longer, bt‘cau»e the pain was a holy and a healing pain, 
which awoke oarncstncHS in you — self-defence and indignation against wrong, and a 
four and yearning towards mo, and seal for God, and punishment of the offender. 
It was not to take either one side or the other in the quarrel that I wrote to you, but 
tlmt your allegiance and love to me might btj manifested to yourselves*’ before God. 
I did not care for tho«e p«‘Ople — their offence und quarrel. I cared only for yon. 
And you stood the test. You justitied all that I had bo;isted to Titus about you, 
and the respect and submission with which you received him have inspired me with 


t The meaning of tlila verse will be broujrht out iaAw, p. 472, «g. 

• The reader will olieerve haw much the mentian^of the <rvcrT«r«al ^t<rroAAl has dominated 
throughout ihiti ui.'ijoiitic sclfnlcfence. The sUteiueut of the rmtuio aud nielhi>d of Hit ministiy Is 
Ute only coi)uu«ndat<ii 7 letUr which m Uiejii, at Itsaat, Paul will deijn* to uae. Yet in making a sclf- 
defenoe eo utterly distasteful to him, observe how noble and otiinuu are the thoughts ou which he 
dwells, and the priuciples upon which he luaUta. 

» Iv. 7- Vi. 10. 

♦ An allusion to the ** diverse kinds/' and or and ass ploughing together (Lev. xix. 19 ; Deui. 
zxii. 10 ). 1 am unable to see so strongly as others the digressive ajid }>areuthetic character of vL 
U-Vli. L 

* vt 1ft, Ikhiof, Belial is not originally a profxu* name (Frov. vl IS, *^a nanghty penon** is 
Adam belial) ; auu tliia is why there was no vrorship of Btriial. 

• These are given (vi. 18) in *'a tuosaic of citations” from 2 Sara, viL 14, 8 ; Is. zliii. 6(Hattiptre) ; 
perhsps, however, St. Paul had Ui his miud alao Jer. xxxi. 3— ; Eaek. xaxvi 28. 

t Cf. X. 1. lie touchlugiy acn‘4»pfcs the terra applied to him. 

t idL UL The leading seems to be r|jr sweft'ev uimv iV iorip Vphi 'wc. (G, Bt, J, K.) 
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deep joy on Ms account, and him with a deep affection for you. 1 r^oioe, then, 
that in every thing I am in good heart about you.’ * 

He proceeds to give them a proof of it. The churches of Macedonia he tells them, 
poor as they are,^ afflicted as they are, yet with a spontaneous libeinlity, absolute 
self-devotion, and affectionate enthusiasm for his wishes, giving themselves fir^ to 
God beyond his hopes, had not only subscribed largely to the collection for the saints, 
but had entreated him to take part in its management. Encouraged by thii^ he had 
asked Titus to finish the arrangement of this matter with the rest of ms good work 
among them. As they abounded in so many gifts and graces, let them abound in 
this. He did not want to order them, he only told them what others had done, and 
asked (not on his own behalf) a proof of their love, even as Christ had set them the 
example of enriching others by His own poverty. They had begun the collection 
first, hut Macedonia had finished it. They need not give more than they could 
afford, for God looked not to the gift, but to the spirit of the giver. Nor did he 
wish to pauperise them in order to set others at ease, but only to establish between 
tTewish and Gentile churches a reciprocity of aid in time of need. Titus had gladly 
accepted the commission, and with him ho sent tlie brother, whose praise m the 
Gospel is known in all the churches, and who has been specially elected by the 
churches to this office ; since so great was Paul’s determination to give not the 
slightest handle to mean insinuations, that he would have nothing to do with the 
money himself.* With Titus and this brother he sent a third, whose earnestness had 
been often tested in many circumstances, and who was now specially stimulated by 
bis confidence in the Corinthians. If they wanted to know anji-hing about these 
three visitors, Titus was his pfirtner and follow- worker towards them ; the other two 
brethren were delegates of tlie churches, ^ the glory of Christ. Let the Corinthians 
give a proof of their love, and a justificiition to all churches of his boasting about 
them. As to the general desinibility of the collection he surely need say nothing. 
He had been boasting of their zeal, and had told the Macedonian churches that the 
Achaiana had been ready a year ago. In this there was somo reason to fear that he 
had been in error, having mistaken their ready professions for actual accomplish- 
ment. He had therefore sent on these brethren, lost, if Slacodoaians came with him 
on his arrival, and found them unprepared, he — to say nothing of them — should bo 
ashamed of a bo<a8t which would turn out to be false. He exhorts them, therefore, 
to willing liberality, trusting that God would reward them. Let them give benefi- 
cently, not grudgingly. “But (notice! this — He who soweth sparingly, sparingly 
also shall reap, and he who soweth witn blessings, with blessings.”* “And God is 
able to make all grace abound tow'ards you, that in everything, always, having ail 
sufficiency, ye may abound to every good work.” And this collection was not only 
for the aid of the saints, but also for the glory of God by the thanksgiving to Him^ 
and prayer for them wdiich it called foith. The recipients would glorify God for it 
as a sign of genuine religion, and would yearn towards them in love, because of the 
grace of God alK»*^diiig in them. “ Thanks,” he rniyp, identifying himself with the 
feelings of the grateful recipients — “ thanks to God for His unspeakable gift.”* 

At this point thn whole tone of the Epistle changes — changes so com- 
pletely that, in this section of it (x. i. — xiii. 10), many liave not only seen an 
entirely separate letter, but have even with much plausibility identified it 

I Vi. 11— vii Ifl. 

* Dean Stanley refers to Arnold, Xom. Commotmmlihf it 882. 

* viiL 20 (cf. rrov. ill 8, LXX.), a8porij?, lit, ‘‘ripeness." These hapour Uffomena oeewrittmly In 
Paul’s unquestioned Epistles. He readily took up new words. He may, for instance, have picked 
up the word iiri.xopriy£v (first used In ix. 10, and then in Oal. Hi. 6* ; Col. il 10 : Eph, iv. 10) at 
Athens. It is unknown to the LXX. of the Old Testament, and only found In Ecclus. xxv, 22. 

* Lit. “apostles " but here in its untechnical sense of “authorised delegateo." these two 
brethren were in quite uncertain ;~perhap8 Luke and Trophimus. 

* ix. a, fT/ cvAoyi«u$, i.e., in a large, ipncious, liberal spirit (Prov. xL 24 ; vrtt. 
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with thai stera missiTe alluded to in Til 8^12, which caused the Cormthiana 
so much pain, and stirred them np to such vigorous exertion, which is nsaallj 
identided with the Erst extant EpistleA It is di£^cult to accept any such 
hypothesis in the teeth of tlie evidence of all manuscripts; and when we 
remember the perpetual intercliange of news between different Churches, it 
Is a much simpler and more natural supposition that, as the Erst part of the 
letter had been written while he was in anxiety about them, and the second 
after his mind had been relieved by the arrival of Titus, so this third part of 
the letter was written after the arrival of some other messenger, who bore 
the disastrous tidings that some teacher had come from Jerusalem whose 
opposition to St. Paul had been more marked and more unscrupulous than any 
with which he had yet been obliged to deal Howeve;; that may bo, certain it 
is that these chapters are written in a very different mood from the former.* 
There is in them none of the tender effusiveness and earnest praise which we 
havpbeen hearing, but a tone of suppressed indignation, in which tenderness, 
straggling with bitter irony, in some places renders the language laboured 
and obscure,® like the words of one who with difbeuliy restrains himself from 
saying all that his emotion might suggest. Yet it is deeply interesting to 
observe that “ the meekness and gentleness of Christ ” reigns throughout all 
this ironj^ and he utters no word of malediction like those of the Psalmists. 
And there is also a tone of commanding authority, which the writer is driven 
to assume as a last resource, since all foibearanee has been so grievously mis- 
understood. Some among them— one person in particular * — had been passing 
their censures and criticifcns on St. Paid very freely, saying that his 
person was mean;* that he was untutored in speech;® that he was only 
bold in letters, and at a distance; tlmt ho walked “according to the 
ffesh ; ” * that he was certainly a weakling, and probably a madman.® 
They had been urging their own near connexion with Christ as a sub- 
ject of self-commendation ; ® had been preaching another Jesus, and a 
different Gosi>el, and imparting a different spirit;^® had been boasting im- 
measurably of their superiority, though they were thrusting themse^ ves into 

* If such a supposition were at all probable, we should rather infer from xii. 18 that 
this section was aa Bpisilo written a/kr the mission of Titus and the brother alluded to 
in viii 18. But the suggestion in the text seems to me to meet most of the difficiiltie*. 

^ A change of tone of an analogous character — from a more distant and resi»ectful 
to a more stem and authoriUtive style — ^is observable in Kom. xiv., xv. (r, 450). 

Bo thesre is a wide difference between the apologetic and the aggressiv^o part of Demos- 
thenes, De Cormd (Hug), Bernier was the hrd to suggest that this Epistle was an 
amalgamation of tluee, which is the view of WeiBse. The Airrb^ si iyit DovAm of x. 1 
(cf. GaL V. 2 ; Bph. iii. 1 ; Philem. 19) at onoo marks the change. 

* Theodoret says of x. 12—18 that St. Paul wrote it obscurely from a desire 

not to expose the offenders too plainly. 

* X, 2, Tivws ; n m winoiBty toinry ; 10, ** says he ; ** II, & rcMovTOC ; 12, no^i ; 18, 

4 4aorW wvierrHw S X3* 4, «UWm«voc« 

*x,l,10. •xi.6. 

7 X. 2, itarA With mere earthly motives ; that he was timid, complaisanti 

Inconsistent, self-seeking. 

® xi 16, 17, 19, Compare the blunt “ Thou art mad, Paul I ” of Festui, 

* X, 7. 

xL 4, iXkw *Ii9<rous • • • Impsv wev^ • • • cvayy^Xioy {rcp«r. 
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spheres M work in which they had not laboured; ' and by whispered eediie- 
tions had been beguiling the Corinthians from the simplicity of ^eir original 
faith.* In contrast to the self-supporting toils and forbearan<» ol 81 Paul, 
these men and their cor3rpbaeus had maintained their daim to Apostolic 
authority by an insoleuoe, rapacity, and violence,* which tpade Paul ironically 
remark that his weakness in having any consideration for his converts, instead 
of lording it over them, had been a disgrace to him. And, strange to say, 
Ute ministry and doctrine of this person and his clique had awakened a distinct 
echo in the hearts of the unstable Corinthians. They had taken them at their 
own estimate ; had boon dazzled by their outrageous pretensions ; benumbed 
by the torpedo-tc^uch *’ of their avarice ; and confirmod in a bold disregard 
for the wishes and regiilations of their true Teacher.* 

It is at these intruders that St. Paul hurls his indigpiant, ironical, unanswcnihle 
apology. “Mean as he was of aspect,” ^ he entnaits them by the gentleness and 
mildness of Christ that when he came he might not be forced to show that if “ he 
walked after the flesh,” at any rate the weapons he wielded wore not after the hesh, 
hut strong enough to humble insolence, and punish disobedience, and rase the strong- 
holds of opposition, and take captive every thought into the obedience of Christ. 
Pid they judge by outward appeamnee ? They should find that ho was as nmr to 
Christ as any member of the party that used Kis name. They should find that his 
personal action, founded on a power of which he well might boast, but which God 
had given him for their edifkuition, not for destruction, could be as weighty and 
powerful, as calculated to tenify them, as his letters.^ Ho would not, indeed, venture 
to enter with them into the moan arena of personal comparisons,^ which proved the 
unwisdom of his opponents ; nor would ho imitate tliem in stretching his boasts to 
an illimitable extent. He would confine these boa8ts>.o the range of the measuring- 
line which God had given him, and which was quite Ijirge enough without any over- 
straining to reach to them, even as His Gospel had first roach^ them ; for, unlike 
his opponents, ho was not exercising these boasts in spheres of labour not Ids own, 
but had hope that, as their faith enlarged, he would bo still more highly esteemed, 
and the limit of his work extended to yet wider and untried regions. Let the boaster 
then boast in the Lord, since the test of a right to boast was not in self-commenda- 
tion, but in the commendution of the Lord.* 

He entreats them to bear with him, just a little, in this folly — nay, he is sure th^ 
do 80.9 He feels for them a godly jealousy, desiring to present them as a chaste 
virgin to Christ, but fearful lest they should be Widuc^ from their simplicity as the 
serpent beguiled Eve. It would have been easy for them (it appears) to tolerate this 
new preacher if he is preaching another Jesus, a different spirit, % aifierent gospel; 
but he professes to preach the tamCf and such being the caso he had no more 

1 X. 15. * xi. 3. * xf. 20, 21. * x. 18; xl. 8, 20 ; xii IS, 14 

* Manv of th^e exjiresslous, as 8t. Chrysostom saw, are qQotatic>na of the sneers of his oppo- 

nents — Kar tlpun>fCav ra iKetuiay fjiQeYyofixviK. For traces 01 Similar Irony, see 1 Cor. Iv. 8— ll ; 

Ti 8 — 8 ; lx. 1 — IG ; xv. 6. 

* X. i— 11. This comparison of his letters and his i>er8o&^ ecmduct (ver. 10) Is quoted Crom tlM 

Jerusalem emissary “ he says 7, n?; 11, rotovrof). 

7 X. 12, iytcpiytu vf crvjKpiycu, au untranslatable poronoTuasia. 

• X. 12—18. The haunting word is, as in so many j>art8 of the Bplfitie, "boasC and “cN^nunen- 
dation" (iil 1 ; Iv. 2; v. 12; x. 12, 16, 17, 18; xL 10, 12, 18, 30 ; xii. 1, 6, 6, ll\ with especial refer- 
ence to the commendatory letters. It was an easy thing, he bints, for these Judaisers to come 
comfortably with “letters" from Jerusalem to Corinth, and tlmre t*e supported by admiring 
adhereuts whom kis toils had converted ; a very different thing to travpi’se the world as a friendless 
missionary, and sow ths seed of the Gospel in virgin soil 

♦ xi. 1, f^iKp6v Tt . . . ixki KoX. This Epistle is characterised by haunting words, and tlis 

key-words of tljis chapter are 0» 4 1®. 20) and oiftpuv 0» 17, 10, 21 ; xll. 6, 11). Dr. 

Plimiptre sees in this the echo of some tannt whi^ Titos had reported—** Uls felly is beoomiug 
intolerable.” 

^ xi. 4, o 
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Aullioarily ISbaii Paul, who daimed Uiat he bad in no reject fallen diort of the moil 
•uper«apod^lio Apo^lea-i A mere laic in eloquence he might be, but there wae at 
any rate no defect in hie knowledge ; and the proof of s as regards them was 
obvious in everything among all men,* unless, indeed, he had transgressed by hnmi* 
bating himself for their exaltation by preaching to them gratuitously. Other 
Churches he plundered, preaching to the Corinthian, and being paid his wages bv 
others. ^ And though he was in positive want while among them, he did not b^umb 
them with his exactions, as though he were some gyxnnotus, but was helped by 
Macodonians, and kept and would keep himself from laying any burden whatever 
on them. That boast no one should obstruct,* not (Ood knows) because he did not 
love them, but because he would cut oS the handle from those who wanted a handle, 
and that, in this topic of boasting, he and his opponents might be on equal grounds. 
The last remark is a keen sarcasm, since, if they charged l^aul with taking money, 
they charged him with the very thing which he did not do, alid which they did* 
**Fot such,*’ he adds with passionate severity, “are false Apostles, deceitful workers, 
transforming themselves into Apostles of Christ ; nor is this to be wondered at, for 
8atan himseu transforms himself into an angel of light.* It is no great thing then, 
if also His ministers transform themselves as miDisiors of righteousness, whose end 
shalLbe according to their works. Again I say. Let no one think me a fool ; or, if 
you ao, receive me even as you would receive a fool, tiuit I too, as well as they, may 
boast a little.** He claims nothing lofty or sacred or spiritual for this determined 
boasting. It was a folly, but not one of his own choosing. Since many adopted 
this worldly style of boaking, he would meet them with their own weapons ; and the 
Corinthians, since they were so wise, would, he w^as sure, gladly tolerate mere harm- 
less fools, seeing that they tolerated people much more objectionable — people who 
enslaved, devoured,* took them in — people who assumed the most arrogant preten- 
sions — ^people who smote them ia the face.^ “ Of course all this is to my discredit, 
it4i!ow8 how weak I was in not adopting a similar lino of conduct. Yet, speaking 
in this foolish way, !• possess every qualification which inspires them with this 
audacity. I, like them, am a Mobrew, an Israelite, of the seed of Abraham ; ® I am 
not only, as they claim to be, a minister of Christ, but (I am speaking in downright 
madness) something more." And then follows the most marvellous fragment ever 
written of any biogniphy ; a fragment beside which the most imperilled lives of the 
most suffering saints shimk into insignificance, and which shows us how fractional 
at the best is our knowledge of the details of St. Paul’s life — **in toils more 
abundantly, in stripes above measure, in prisons more abundantly, in deaths oft ; of 
the Jews nve times received I forty stripes save one ; tlirice was I beaten with rkis; 
once was I stoned ; thrice I suffered shipwreck ; a night and day have I spent in 
the deep;* in journoyings often ; in perils of rivers, in perils of robbers, in perils 

1 xt 5. T&y iurtftKiay ’AiroflrrdAwp literally ** the extra-super Apostles." Tliere is undoubtedly 
a sense of mdignati«n«tn the use, twice over, of this strange colloquialism ; but it is aimed, not at the 
Twelve, witli whom St. Paul's relations were always courteous and re.Mpectfui, but at the extravagant 
and purely human claims (mere 8Uperit)rily, nara Vapira) a-ssorted for them by those emissaries. He 
compares liimseLf with them in knowledge (xl. 5), in self-denial about support (xi. C — 21), in privileges 
of birth (22). In labours and i>erll« (23 — 23). in the fact that his weakness resulted from pTO'^minent 
revelations (xil. I—IO), and in the supernatural signs of .Apostleshii) (xii 11, 12). 

* xi. 6. If ifMy«pia<rayT«^ B, F, O) be the right reading, it means ^^manifesting it Inwno- 
Zed(jw) to you In everylliing among all."* 

* Xi. 10. Uff. ^^yi^orcrai. 

* How loim Inis vile oolomny continued may be seen in the identification of him with Simon 
Hagus in the Clementines. 

* This incidentally alludes to alHagmlah r^pecting Job. i. 6, or the angel who wrestled with 
Jacob (Eiseumengor, Entd. Judenth. i. 845). 

* It is very prolnible that the Claudian fkmlne had made many needy Jewish Chrlstiaiui from 
JtnuHileiii go the round of the i^hurches, dmanding and receiving the Chxlukcu 

7 Ct 1 Kings xxii. 24 ; Jdatt v. 30 ; Luke xxii. 84 ; Acts xxiil, 2. Even teachers oould sot thus. 
I Tim. ill 8 ; lUus 1. 7. 

* Wo can hardly imagine that the Bbionlte lie that St. Paul was a Gentile, who had got himself 
dreumoised in order to marry the High Priest's daughter, had os yet been invented : yet the TOrsian 
birth and Roman franchise may have led to whispered insinuations. 

* |1k.3cv. 6(LX4L). The6phylaotiBakssitmean“inBytho8,"aplaes]iearIyati«,afl«rthasfeaning. 
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from my own race, in perils from Gentiles, in perils in the city, In perils in !§i« 
wilteness, in perils in the sea, in perils among false brethren ; in toil and weariness, 
in sleeplessness often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often ; besides the things 
additional to all those, the care which daily besets me,* my anxiety for all the 
Churches. Who is weak, and I share not his weakness P who is made to stumble, 
and 1 do not bum with indignation P If I must boast, I will boast of this, the 
weakness to which I alluded. The God and Father of our I^ord Jesus Chi^st, who 
is blessed for evermore, knoweth that I am not lying. In Damascus the ethnarch 
of Aretas the king was guarding the city of the Damascenes, wishing to seixe me; 
and through a window in a large basket, I was let down through the wall, and 
escaped his hands.” a 

Such had boon his ** preparation of feebleness,” without which he could neither 
have been what ho was, nor have done what he did. Such is one glimpse of a life 
never since equalloci in self-devotion, as it w^as also “ previously without precedent 
in the history of the wo?*ld.” Here he breaks oif that part of the subject. Did he 
intend similarly to detail a series of other hair-breadth escapes P or glancing retro- 
spectively at his perils, does he end with the earliest and most ignominious P Or 
was it never his intention to enter into such a narrative, and did he merely mention 
the instance of ignominious escape at Damascus, so revolting to the natural dignity 
of an Oriental and a Kahbi, as a climax of the disgraces he had boraoP We cannot 
tell. At that point, cither because he was interrupted, or because his mood changed, 
or because it occurred to him that he had already shown his ample superiority in the 
“ weakness ” of voluntary humiliation to even the most “ super-apostolic Apostles,^ 
he here stops shoit, and so deprives ns of a tfile inestimably precious, wldch the 
whole world might have read with breathless interest, and from which it might 
have learnt invaluable lessons. However that may be, he suddenly exclaims, ** Of 
course it is not e.xpodieut for me to boast.® I will come to visions and revolaticms 
of the Lord.” I know a man in Christ fourteen years ago (whether in the body oir 
out of the body ♦ I know not, God knows) snatched such an one as far as the &ird 
heaven.® And I know such a man (whether in the b^idy or apart from the body I 
know not, God knows) that be was snatched into Pandise, and heard unspeakable 
uttenmees which it is not lawful for man to speiik. Of such an one I will boast — ^ 
but of myself I will not boast except in those weaknesses ; for even should I wish 
to boast I shall not he a fool ; for I will speak the truth. But I forbear lest any 
one should estimate about me above what he sees me to be, or hears at all from me. 
And to prevent my over-exaltation by the excess of the revelation, there was given 
me a stake in the flesh,* a messenger of Satan to buffet me, that I may not be 
over-exalted. About this I thrice besought the Lord that it (or he) may stand off 
from me. And He has said to me, ‘ My grace sufBceth thee ; for my power is 
perfected in weakness." Most gladly then will I rather boast in my woalniosses that 
the power of Christ may spread a tent over meJ Thai is why I boast in weaknessea, 
insults, necessities, persecutions, distresses, for Christ’s sake. Po» when I am weal^ 
then I am mighty. I have become a fool in boasting. You compelled me. For I 
ought to be ‘ commended ’ by you. For in no respect was I bemud tho ‘ out and 
out ’ Apostles,® even though I am nothing. Certainly the signa of an Apostle wore 

® xL 28, eirt<rr«<ri« (> 4 . B, D. K, F, G). 

* xL 1 — S3. On the tiscajic from Darnftsens, see «M>m, p 128. 

» 5}» Is the most forcible and natural reading, and here the MSS. varifttfems B)a»d Art 

(B, E, F, G) are ]»robably due Xa* or misapprehension. The implies, You will see from 

the humiliating cscaite to which I have just so sulerniilr testified that in my case boasting is not 
expedient/' If the following “ for ” (D) 1)6 correct, it is due to coonto^Hsurre»le of jlseling : but it 
is omitted in A, B, G. 

* xii. 3. leg. B. The physical condition wtm probably Identlca) with that to which 

Hindu psychologists give the name of Tiiraa , — a fourtli state, besidec those of waking, dmasniflg, 
and slumber. The Uiudn yogis call it Vidsha sthiti, and dwell rapturously on it in their myatio 
writings and sonpi. 

* The “ ihinl heaven " occurs here only. For paradise, see Luke xxlii. 48. 

* On this " stake in th« nosh/* v. inflra, Excursus X. lit. ** fiKUld wlfijp is flbft fftsni.* 

T xil, 9, in ifti. 

* xiL 1 — >U. The colloquialiam dLoMljr reproduoM that of St FanL 
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irtonglii among yon In all patience, by signs, and portents, and ^wera.^ Tim singlo 
laol that I did not benumb you with exactions is your sole point of inferiority to 
other Churches. Forgive me this nifuttice / See, a third time I am ready to oomo 
to you, and 1 will not benumb yon, for I seek not yours but you. Childim 
ought to treasure up for their parents, but so far from receivmg from you, 
I wiU very gladly spend and be utterly spent for your souls, even though 
the more exceSiingly I love you, the less I am loved- But stop ! though I did not 
burden 'you, yet ‘being a cunning person I caught you by guile.* Under the pre- 
text of a collection 1 got money out of you by my confederates! I ask you, is that 
a fact P Did Titus or the brother whom I have sent with him over-r^h you in 
any respect? Did not they behave exactly as I have done? You have long been 
fancying that ail this is by way of self-defence to you.' Do not think it! You are 
no judges of mine. My appeal is being made in the presence of God in Christ ; yet, 
beloved, it has all been for your edification. It was not wiid to defend myself, but 
to save us from a miserable meeting, lest we mutually find each other what we 
should not wish ; lest I find you buz 2 ang with quarrels, party spirit, outbreaks of 
rage, self-seekings, slanders, whisperings, inflations, turbulences ; and lest, on my 
return to yoti, my God humble me in my relation to you, and I shall mourn over 
maiw of those who have sinned before and not repented for the uncleanness, forni- 
cation, and wantonness which they practised. It is the third time that I am intending 
to visit you it will be like the confirming evidence of two or tliree witnesses. I 
have forewarned, and I now warn these persons once more that, if I come, I will not 
spare. Since you want a proof that Christ speaks in me, ye Rhall have it. He was 
crucified in weakness; we share His death and His weakness, but we shall also share 
His life and power. Prove your$elve$^ test youvMhei. Is CTirist in you, or are you 
spurious Okristians, unable to abide the test ? You will, I hoT>e, be lorc^ to recog- 
nise tbat I am not spurious; bet my prayer is that yvu may do no evil, not that my 
genuineness may be manifested j that you n.ay do what is noble, even if therewith 
we be regarded as spaxMus. Against the truth, against genuine faithfulness, I have 
no power, but only for it. Be4nie to the Gospel, and I shall be powerless; and you 
will be mightv, and I shall rejoice at the result. I ever pray for this, for your 
perfection, llmt is why I write while still absent, in order that when present I 
may have no need to exercise against you with abrupt severity* the power which the 
I»ord gave me, and gave me for building up, not for rasing to the ground.*** 

He would not end with words in which such uncompromising sternness mingled 
with his immense and self-sacrificing forbonrance. He adds, therefore, in his own 
hand — “ Finally, brethren, fanjwell ; be perfect, be comforted, be united, be at 
peace ; then shall the God of love and peace be with you. Salute one another with 
a holy kiss. All the sjiints salute you.” And then follows the fullest of his Apos- 
tolic benodiotione, “ thence adopted by the Church in all ages as the final blessing 
of her services ** — “ The grace of our I/ord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and 
the fellowship of the Holy Ghost be with you all.”* 

* Vulg.b 

* xH. 14, him Iteea nlk’orintli once ; Is now gnfng a seormd time (irA«r) ; and had once In- 

tended to TO. Tills is like a thing uttested by two or thnjc witnesses, and will certainly lue fulfilled. 
I agree with Baiir In saying. “ l>t»t, ns give up the fiction of a journey for whii-h we can find no 
reosouable grounds *’ ii. SW). 

* d«rcm$/LiMK only hi Titus i. IS. not In LXX. The metaj^hor is either ** by way of ainpntatJcMi ** 
or ** prwiipiUtely." as In Wisd. v. 28 ; aworo^ta (Rom. xl- 22). 

* xil. IS— xlil. It). 

* xlil. 11—18. As these are the last extant words of St. Paul to the Corinthians, tt Is interest- 
ing to see wliiit was the condition of the Church when Ht. Clement of Rome wrote to tliem thirty- 
five ymrn later. We find that they were still somewhat turliuleut, somewhat disunited, somewhat 
set>}»ti<!al, and St. CUuneiit has to recall to them the examplee of St. Peter arid St. Paul. On the 
whole, however, we can see tlmt Um appeals and arguments of the Apostle in these two Mtem have 
not lieon In votn. AlHiut A.l) iH5 the Church was visited by Tlegeaippim (Rnseb. ff.E. iv. 22), who 
sjioke favtmmhly of their olmdience and litierality. Their Ilishop llioiiyHius was exercising a wMe* 
spread influeuce. In speaking of the Reaurrection. St. Clement alludes to the Phoenix (od Rom. 1. 
24, 2f>), which in that age excited much interest G'a*!* vi. 28 ; Plin. H. N. x 2). Can any one 
ml to see a ** grace of superlnteudenoy * in the ahaenoe of auch iUuttratloiia Itoia the itage of the 
ApoaUiMir 
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OHAPTEE XXXIT. 

THE SECOND VISIT TO COEINTK. 

Ai£(ucriiebv, av€^uuuco¥, — 2 TlM. ii. 24. 

St, Lttkb passes over with the extremest brevity the second sojonm of St. 
Paul in Macedonia. The reason for his silence may have been that the period 
was not marked by any special events sufficiently prominent to find room in 
his pages. It was no parti of his plan to dwell on the sources of inward 
sorrow which weighed so heavily upon the mind of St. Paul, or to detail the 
affiictions which formed tlie veiy groundwork of his ordinary life. It was 
the experience of St. Paul, more perhaps than that of any man who has ever 
lived — oven if wo select those who have made their lives a sacrifice to some 
gi*eat cause of God — that life was a tissue of minor trials, diversified by greater 
and heavier ones. But St, Luke — not to speak of the special purposes which 
seem to have guided his sketch — only gives us full accounts of the events 
which ho persomilly wituessed,^ or of those which he regarded of capital 
importance, and about which he could obtain information which he knew to 
be trustworthy. It is one of the many indications of the scantiness of Ids 
biography that he does not even once mention a partner and felfow-workor 
of St. Paul so dear to him, so able, so energetic, and so deeply trusted as the 
Greek Titus, of whose activity and enthusiasm the Apostle made so much 
use in furthering the Offcriory, and in the yet^ore delicate task of dealing 
with the Christian Corinthians at this most unsatisfactory crisis of their 
troubled history. 

St. Luke accordingly, passing over the distress of mind and the outward 
persecution which St. Paul tells us he had at this time encountered, says 
nothing about the many agitations of which wo are able from the Epistles 
to supply the outline. AU that he tells us is that Paul passed through these 
regions, and encouraged them with much exhortation. Ho does not oven 
mention the interesting circumstance that having preached during his second 
journey at Philippi, Tliessalonica, and Beroea, the capitaJJ^ respectively of 
Macedonia Prima, Secunda, and Tertia, he now utilised the intentional post- 
ponement of his visit to Corinth by going through Macedonia Quarta as far 
as lUyricum. Wheilier he only ’^ent to the borders of Blyricum, or whether 
he entered it and reached as far as Dyrrachium, and even as Nicopolis, and 
whether by Illyricnm is meant the Creek district or the Roman province ■ 
that went by that name, we cannot tell; but at any rate St. Paul mentions this 
country as marking the circumference of the outermost circle of those mis- 
sionary journeys of which Jerusalem was the centre. 

That the Offertory greatly occupied his time and thoughts is clear from 

1 So the Muratorian Canon : ** acta ant§ omniCi apostolomm mh uno Ubro lorlbta aunt 
lucaa optime theofile comprindit quia sub praesentia ejus singula gerebantiir«*’ 

3 “ Tito unto Palmatia,” 2 iv. 10, 
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own ]^|>eated allusions and the prominence which he gives to this subject 
in the Epistles to the Corinthians. It must have been one of his trials to 
be perpetually pleading for pecuniary contributions, among little bodies of 
converts of whom the majority were not only plunged in poverty, but who 
had already made the most conspicuous sacrihces on behalf of their Christian 
faith. .It was clear to him that this fact would be unscrupulously used as a 
handle against him. However careful and businesslike his arrangements 
might be— 'however strongly he might insist on having no personal share in 
the distribution, or even the treasurership of these funds — persons would not 
be wanting to whisper the base insinuation that Paul found his own account 
in them by means of accomplices, and that even the laborious diligence with 
• which he worked day- and night at his trade, and failed even thus to ward off 
the pains of want, was only the cloak for a deep-laid scheme of avarice and 
self-aggrandisement. It was still worse when these charges came from the 
emissaries of tlie very Church for the sake of whoso poor ho was facing this 
disalTeeable work of- begging.^ But never was there any man in this world 
— ^however innocent, however saintly — who lias escaped nialicf3 and slander ; 
indeed, the virulence of this malice and the persisieucy of this slander are 
often proportionate to the courage wherouith he confronts the baseness of 
^ the wbrld. St. Paul did not profess to be indifferent to tliese stings of hatred 
'^d calum&y; he made no secret of the agony which they caused him. He was, 
the contrary, acutely sensible of their gross injustice, and of the hindrance 
which they caused to the great work of his life ; and the irony and passion 
with whidi, on fitting occasites, he rebuts them is a measure of the suffering 
which they caused. But, as a rule, he left them unnoticed, and forgave those 
by whom they were perpetrated ^ 

Assailed by slander and the tongue of strife 
His only answer was a blameless life ; 

And he that forged and he that flung the dart, 

Had each a brother’s interest in his heart.” 

For he was not the man to neglect a duty because it was disagreeable, or 
because his motives in undertaking it might bo misiuteqirctcd. And the 
motives by which he was actuated in this matter were peculiarly sacred. In 
the first place, the loading Apostles at Jorusalom had bound him by a special 
promise to take care of their poor, j^inost as a part of the hard- wrung compact 
by which their Church had consented to waive, in the case of Gentile converts, 
the full acceptance of legal obligations. In the second place, the need really 
existed, and was oven uigeni; and it was entirely in consonance with St. 
Paul’s own feelings to j^ve them practical proof of that brotherly love which 
he regarded as the loftiest of Christian virtues. Then, further, in his early 
days, his ignorant zeal had infiictod on the Church of Jorusalom a deadly 
injury, and he would fain show the smoeriiy and agony of his repentance by 

1 To tbi# day the Ohaluka and Eadima at Jerusalem are the eource of endless heart- 
DumlngB and jealousies, and cause no uartiolo of gratitude, but are accepted by the Jews 
S)8 a testimonial to the nigh desert of living in the Holy City, 
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doing lie oould, again and again, to repair it Lastly, lie had a hope-** 
eomeiimes strong and sometimes weak — tliat so striking a proof of disin- 
terested generosity on the part of the Gentile Churches which he had founded 
would surely touch the hearts of the Pharisaic section of the mother Church, 
and if it could not cement the differences between the Qhristians of Judisa 
and Heathendom, would at least prevent the needless widening of the rift 
which separated them. At moments of deeper discouragement, writing from 
Ooiinth to Home,^ wJiile he recognises the ideal fitness of an effort on the 
part of Gentile Christiana to show, by help in temporal matters, their sense 
of obligation for the spiritual blessings which had radiated to them from 
the Holy City, and while he looks on the contribution as a harvest gatlieriug 
to prove to Jewish Christians the genuineness of the seed sown among the 
heathen, he yet has obvuoua misgivings about the spirit in which even this 
offering may be accepted, and most earnestly entreats the Romans not only 
to agonise with him in their prayers to God that he may be delivered from 
Jewish violence in JneUea, but also that the bounty of which he was the cUief 
minister might be graciously received. It may be that by tlmt time experi- 
ences of conflict with the Judaisers in Corinth may have somewhat damped 
the fervour of his hopes ; for before his arrival there, ^ he gives expression to 
glowing anticipations that their charitable gifts would not only relieve un- 
deserved distress, but would bo a proof of sincere allegiance to the Gh>sp©l of 
Clirist, and would call forth deej) thankfulness to God.® Alas ! those glowing 
anticipations were doomed — there is too much reason to fear— to utter dis- 
appointment. 

Haring finished his work in the whole of Macedonia, and finding no more 
opi)ortimity for usefuhiess in those parts,* he at last set out on his way to 
Corinth. It was probably towards the close of the year 57, but whether Paul 
travelled by sea or land, and from what point he started, wo do not know. 
After bis journey into Macedonia Quarta, he perliaps returned to Tliossalouica, 
which was a convenient place of rendezvous for the various brethren who 
now accompanied him. The number of his associates makes it most probable 
that he chose the less expensive, though, at that- lato season of the year, 
more dangerous mode of transit, and took ship from Thessaloui^ to Cenchreao, 
The care of the money, and his own determination lO have nothing to do with 
it, rendered it necessary for the treasurers appointed by the scattered com- 
munities to accompany his movements. The society of these fellow-travellers 
must have been a source of deep happiness to the over-tried and over-wearied 
Apostle, and the sympathy of such devoted frieilds must have fallen like dew 
upon his soul. There was the young and quiet Timothy, the beloved com- 
panion of his life ; there was Tychicus, who had been won in the school of 
Tyrannus, and remained faithful to him to the very last ; * there was Gaius of 
Derbe, a living memorial of the good work done in iiis earliest misidouiirv 

^ liorn. XV. 25 — S2. * 2 Cor. viii. 24 ; ix. 12—16. 

* 2 Cur. ix. 14. ^ Kein. xv. 23, T6vi»v ix!>»v ci^ rott rovtaui 

* 2 Tim. iv. 12. 
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joamey. Thessaloiuoa had contributed no less than three to the little hand*-** 
Jason, his fellow-coujitryman, if not his kinsman, whose house at St. Paul’s 
first visit had bem assaulted by a raging mob, which, failing to find his guest, 
had dragged him before the Politarchs ; Aristarchus, who had shared with 
him the perils of Ephesus, as he subsequently shared his voyage and shipwreck; 
and Secuudos. of whom no particulars are known. Besides these. Bercea had 
despatched Sopator, a Jewish convert, who is one of those who sends his 
greetings to Uie Roman Christians.^ In Corinth itself he was again looking 
forward to a meeting with some of his dearest friends — with Titus, whose 
courage and good sense rendered him so invaluable ; with Ltike the beloved 
physician, who was in all probability the delegate of Philippi; with Trophimus, 
an Ephesian Greek, the fatal but innocent cause of St Paul’s arrest at Jeru- 
salem, destined long afterwards to stai*t witli liim on his voyage as a prisoner, 
but prevented from sharing his last sufferings by an illness with which he 
was seized at Miletus;'^ and with the many Corinthian Christians — Justus, 
Sosthenes, Ei'astus, Tertius, Quartus, Steplianas, Fortunatus, Achaicus, and 
lastly Gaius of Corinth, with whom 8t. Paul intended to stay, and whose open 
house and Christian hospitality wore highly valued by the Church. 

The gathering of so many Christian hearts could not fail to bo a bright 
point in the cloudy calendar of the Apostle’s life. Wliat liappy evenings 
they mustdiave enjoyed, while the toil of hi.s hands in no way im^>eded the 
outpouring of his soul ! what gay and geiiial intei ct:iurse, such as is possible 
in its highest degrej only to pure and holy souls! what interchange of 
tlioughts and hopes on the dte!)est of all topics ! w hiff hours of mutual con- 
solation amid deepening troubles; what delightful Agapae; what blessed 
partaking of the Holy Sacrament; what outpourings of fervent prayer! 
For three months St. Paul stayed at Corinth, and during these throe months 
he wrote, in all probability, the Epistle to the Gulatuins, and certainly 
the Epistle to the Romans — two of the most profound and memorable of all 
his writings.^ And since it was but rarely that ho was his own amanuenria— - 


' Hern. xvi. 21, The exact aenae wiiich St. Paul attributed to ia uncertain, 

* 2 Tim. iv. 20. 

• The subtle indications that the Kj.atle to the Galatians was written nearly at the 
same time as the Second Epistle to the Corinthians consist of casutd re Sections of the 
same expression and pre-occupation with the same orxlur of thoujjUi. The tone, feelin^ 
style, and mode of argiunont show the greatest similuritv. Commkre, for instance - 
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Kumaus IS ueedless. It was iiotice<l a Utousand yearn ttgo. The Epistle tn the Galatiaus 
Is the rough sketch, that to the Romans the huisheil picture. The former is an im- 
psiSRionoJ controvermal )>ersonal statement of th« relation of Gentile Christians mainly 
to one legal ohligation“-“eircmuciHion ; tiie latter is a calm, systeuiutic, general tceatiM 
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since His his custom to associate one or more and sometimes the whole body 
of his fellow-travellers with himself in the superscriptions of his letters, as well 
as to send greetings from them — ^may we not regard it as certain that those 
letters were read aloud to the little knot of friends, and formed fruitful topics 
of long and earnest discussion P Did even St. Paul anticipate that those few 
rolls of papyrus would be regarded to the latest ages of the world as a price- 
less treasure P 

But what was the state of things which the Apostle found when he " 
stopped out of the house of Gains into the house of Justus? It was St. 
Luke’s object to show the fundamental unity which existed among Christians, 
and not to dwell upon tlie temporary differences which unhappily divided 
them. He does not, indeed, conceal the existence of discordant elements, but 
liis wish seems to have been to indicate the essential harmony which these 
discords might disturb, but not destroy. He lias not, therefore, told us a 
single detail of St. Paul's encounter with the false Apostles, the deceitful 
workers who had huckstered and adulterated the Word of God, or with 'that 
one insolent and overbearing emissary, who with his stately presence, trained 
utterance, and immense jjre tensions, backed with credentials from Jerusalem 
and possibly with the prestige of a direct knowledge of Christ, had denied 
St. Paul’s Apostleshij), and omitted no opportunity of blackoning his 
character. Did this mfin face St. Paul P Did his followers abide by the 
defiance which they had expressed towards him ? Was there a crisis in which 
it was decisively tested on which side the true power l^y P Did he after all 
come with a rod, or in the spirit of meekness ? was the proof of his Apostle- 
ship given by the exercise of discipline, and the utterance of excommunica- 
tions which struck terror into flagrant apostates, or did the rotuniing aliegianee 
of the erring flock, and the increase of holiness among them, render it un- 
necessary to resort to stringent measures P To all these questions lira can 
return no certain answer. We may imagine the hush of awful expectation 
with which the little community gathered in the room of Justus would 
receive the first entrance and the first utterances of one wlioso lovotliey 
had so terribly tried, and against whose person they had levelled such un- 
worthy sarcasms. Personal questions would, however, weigh least with him. 
They knew well that it was not for party oijposition but for inoral contumacy 
that his thunders would be reserved. Since many of them were heinous 
offenders, since many had not even repented after serious warnings, how must 
they have shuddered with drea4, how must their guilty consciences have 
made coward^ of them all, when at last, afto» more than three years, they 
stood face to face with one who could hand them too over to Satan with all the 
fearful consequences which that sentence entailed! Over all these scenes 
the veil of obHvion has fallen. The one pen that might have recorded them 
has written nothing, nor do we hear a single rumoui; from any other source. 

on the relatione of the Gospel to the Law. An instructive comparison of Gal. Ui A- 
with Horn, iv., Ac., will be found m lightfoot's Oalatiam, pp. 44—46. 
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Bat tliat for tlie iimo the Apostle triumphed — that vrhother iu consequlnce of 
an actual exertion of power, or of a genuine repentance on the part of his 
opponents, his authority was once more firmly established — we may infer from 
his hint that until the Corinthian difi&culties wore remorod he could take no 
>ther task in hand^ and that in the Epistles which he wrote during these 
throe jnontlis of his residence at the Achatan capital ho contemplates yet 
wider missions and freely yields himself to new activities.' 

Yet, amid our ignorance of facts, we do possess the means of reading 
the inmost thoughts whicli were passing through the soul of St. PauL The 
two Epistles which he despatched during those throe months were in many 
respects the most important that he ever wrote, and it ii^pires us with the 
highest estimate of his intellectual power to know that, within a period so 
short and so much occupied with other duties and agitations, he yet found 
time to dictate the Letter to the Gaktians, which marks an epoch in the 
history of the Church, and the Letter to tlie Homans, wliich may well bo 
jregirded as the most important of all contributions to the system of its 
theology. 


CHAPTEB XXXY. 

mpOBTANCB 0| THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 

**In Ex. xxxii. 10, for ‘graven,* road chcruthy ‘freedom,* for thou wilt 

find no frooman but him who is engaged in the Tliorah.’* — R. Meih \Verek, 2). 

“ He is a freeman whom tub Truth makes fre 
And all are slaves beside.’* 

, • • « wapoK^m €is y6fAoy rdy rijs ^KiuB€plas • • # (James L 26). 

Wb have already seen that in his brief second visit t-o the Churches of 
Galatia, on his road to Ephesus, St, Paul seems to have missed the bright 
enthusiasm which welcomed his first preaching. His keen eye marked the 
germs of coming danger, and the warnings which he uttered weakened the 
warmth of his earlier relationship towards them. But he could hardly have 
expected the painful tidings that converts once so dear and so loving had 
relapsed from everytliing which was distinctive in his teaching into the 
shallowest ceremonialism of * his Judaising opponents. Already, whoever 
sanctioned them, these men had spoilt his best work, and troubled bis bappy 
disciples at Antioch and at Corinth, and they had their eye also on Ephesus. 
Thus to intrude themselves into other men's labours — ^thus to lot him boar the 
brunt of all dangers and labours while they tried to monopolise the result — to 
watch indifEerentlyaud nnsympatheiically while the sower bore forth his good 


1 Uom, i. 13 i xv. 2b 
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seed, ^eepinpf, and then securely to thrust their blunt and fyreedy sickles into 
the ripejxing grain — ^to dog the footsteps of the bold, self-sacrificing missionary 
with easy, well-to-do men-pleasers, wlio, with no pereojml risk, stole in his 
absence into the folds which he liad constructed, in order to worry with privy 
paws his defenceless sheep — ^to trouble with their petty formalisms and 
artificial orthodoxies the crystal water of Christian simplicity and Christian 
happiness — ^to endanger thus the whole future of Christianity by trying to 
turn it from the freedom of a universal Gospel into the bondage of a Jinlaio 
law — ^to construct a hedge wliich, except at the cost of a cutting in the Mesh, 
should exclude the noblest of the Gon tiles while it admitted the vilest of the 
Jews— -aU this, to the clear vision of St. Paul, seemed bmi enough. But thua 
to thrust themselves an^png the little communities of his Gralatiau converts— 
* to take advantage of their warm atfections and weak intellects— to play on the 
vacillating frivolity of purpose which made them such easy victims, especially 
to those who offered them an external cult far more easy tlian spiritual 
religion, and bearing a fascinating resemblance to their old ceremonial 
paganism — this to St. Paul seemed intolerably base. 

Vexed at this Galatian fickleness, and stung with righteous indignation at 
those who had taken advantage of it, ho seized his pen to express in the most 
unmistakable language his opinion of the falsity and worthlessness of the 
limits into which these Christian Pharisees wished to compress the principles 
of Christianity — the worn-out and hurst condition of the old bottles in which 
they strove to store tlie rich, fresh, fermenting wine. It was no time to 
pause for nice inquiries into motives, or careffil balancing of elements, or 
vague compromise, or polished deference to real or assumed authority. It 
was true that this class of men came from Jerusalem, and tliat they belonged 
to the very Church of Jerusalem for whose poorer members he was nuking 
such large exertions. It was true that, in one flagrant instance at any rate, 
they had, or professed to have, the authority of James. Coiild it bo that 
James, in the bigotry of lifelong habit, had so wholly failed to add under- 
standing and knowledge to his scrupulous holiness, tliat ho was lending the 
sanction of his name to a work which St. Paul saw to bo utterly ruinous to 
the wider hopes of Christianity ? If so, it could not be helped. James was 
but a man — a holy man indeed, and a man insi^ired with tie knowledge of 
great and ennobling truths — but no more faultless or infallible tlian Peter or 
than Paul hirascif. If Peter, more than once, had memorably wavered, James 
also might waver ; and if so, Janies in this instance was indubitably in the 
wrong. But St. Paul, at least, never says so ; nor does he use a word of dis- 
respect to “the Lord's brother.” The Church of Jerusalem had, o]Qi a 
previous occasion, expressly repvdiated others who professed to speak in their 
name; nor is there any proof that they had ever sanctioned this sort of 
counter-mission of espionage, which was subversive .of all progress, of all 
liberty, and even of idl morals. For, whoever may have been these Judiuc 
t«*nclier«, vanity, party spirit, sensnality, had followed in their wake. They 
must be tcsiud by their fruitoi and those fruits were bitter aud ^Kiisattoiuk 
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Some of them, at least, were bad men, anxious to stand well with everybody, 
and to substitute an outward observance for a true religion. Greed, self-im- 
portance, extomaiism, were everything to them ; the Cross was nothing. If 
they had not been bad men they would not have been so grossly inconsistent 
as to manipulate and emde the Law to which they professed allegiance. 
If they had not been bad men they would not have made the free use they 
did of the vilest of controversial weapons — surreptitious sneers and personal 
slanders. Yet by such base means as those they had persistently tried to 
undermine the influence of their great opponent. They systematically dis- 
paraged his authority. Ho was, tliey said, no Apostle whatever; he was 
certainly not one of the Twelve; he had never seen Jesus* except in a vision, 
and therefore lacked one essential of the Apostolat^; all that he knew of 
Christianity he had learnt at Jerusalem, and that ho had wilfully perverted; 
liis Gospel was not the real Gospel ; such authority as ho had was simply 
deriyed from the heads of the Church at Jerusalem, to whom his doctrines 
must be referred. Many of liis present developments of U?achiug were all 
but blasphemous. They wore a daring apostasy from the oral and even from 
the written Law; a revolt against the iratlitions of the fathers, and even 
against Moses himself. Was not his preaching a denial of all inspiration? 
Could th^ not marshal against liim an array of innumerable texts ? Was 
not Well-nigh every lino of the five books of Moses against him ? Who was 
this Paul, this renegade from the Rabbis, who, for motives best known to 
bimself, bad become a nominal Christian from a savage ijcrsecutor ? Who 
was ho that he should set himself against the Great Lawgiver ? ^ K he 
argued that the Law was abrogated, how could be prove it? Christ had 
never said so. On the contrary, Ho had said that not a fi*aotion of a letter of 
the Law should pass till all was fulfilled. To that tlie Twelve could bear 
witness. They kept the Law. They were living at peace with their Jewish 
brethren who yet did not recognise Jesus as the Messiah. Must not Paul’s 
opinions be antagonistic to theirs, if ho was the only Christian who could 
not show his face at Jerusalem without exciting the danger of a tumult? 
Besides, ho was really not to he trusted. Ho was always shifting about^ now 
saying one thing, and now another, with the obvious intention of pleasing men. 
What could bo more inconsistent than his teaching and conduct >vith regard 
to circumcision ? Ho had told the Galatians that they need not be circum- 
cised, and yet bo himself had once preached circumcision — aye, and more than 
preached it, ho had piactisod it! Would ho answer these two significant 
questions — Who circumcised Timothy ? Who circumcised Titus ? 

St. Paul saw that it was time to speak out, and ho did speak out. The 
matter at issue was one of vital importance. The very essence of tlie Gospel 

* The elements of the above paragraph are drawn partly from the Galatians,” partly 
firom the **CorinthmnB.’* For the Kbionite slanders a^inst St. Paul, see Iren. Adv, 
Hflw. i 28 ; Euseb. H. i?. iii. 27 1 Epiphan. /fatr. xxx. ^ ; Pa. Clem. Mom, ii. 17 — 19. 

Totius mundi odio mo oneravi/’saya Luther, **aui olim eram tutiasimus. Ministeritim 
Eooleaiae omnibua periculla expoaitum eat, Piaboii insultatiombus, mundi uurratitudinL 
•octaruin bloaphomiia ” L IB). 
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— tbe very liberty Tvbich Olmst had given— the very rodempiioii for which 
He had died — was at stake. The fate of the battle hang apparently upon his 
single arm. He alone was the Apostle of the Gentiles. To him alone had it 
been granted to see the fall bearings of this question. A new faith must not 
bo choked at its birth by the past prejudices of its nominal adherents. Its 
grave-clothes mast not thus bo made out of its swaddling-bands. Tim hour 
had come when concession was impossible, and there must be no facing both 
ways in the cliaracter of his couciliatoriness. Accordingly he flung all reti- 
cence and all compromise to the winds. Hot with righteous anger, he wrote 
the Epistle to tlio Galatians. It was his gage of battle to the incompetence 
of traditional authority — his tnimpot-noto of deflauce to all the Pharisees of 
Chrislianity, and it gav3 no uncertain sound.^ 

Happily, he could give distinctness to bis argument by bringing it to bear 
on one definite point. In recovering the lost outwork of Galatia he would 
carry the war into the camp of Jerusalem. Tim new teachers asserted, ^ at 
Antioch, the necessity of circumcision for Gentile Christians. If Paul could 
storm that bastion of Judaising Christianity, ho knew that the whole citadel 
must fall. Circumcision was tlio very badge of Jewish nationality — the very 
nucleus of Jewish ceremonialism ; the earliest, tlio most peculiar, the most 
ineffaceable of Jewish rites. Adam, Noah, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, Balaam, 
had all been born circumcised.*** So completely was it the seal of the Cove^ 
nant, that it had been given not even ix) Moses, but to Abraham. Joseph had 
seen that it was duly performed in Egypt. Moses had insisted upon it at all 
lisks in Midian. Joshua liad renewed it in (5anaan; and so sacred was it 
deemed to be that the stone knives wdth which it had been performed were 
buried in his grave at Timnath Serah. Was there a king or prophet who had 
not been circumcised ? Had not Jesus Himself submitted to drcuizunisioii ? 
Was not Elias supposed to be always present, though unseen, to witncSA itii 
due performance ? Was not the mechanical effacement of it regarded as ths 
most despicable of Hellcuising apostasies P It was true that in the temporary 
and local let ter which the Apostles had sanctioned they had said that it was 
not indispensable for Gentile conveits; but a thing might not bo indie* 
pensablo, and yet miglit be pre-eminently desirable. Lcjt, them judge for 
themselves. Did they not hear the Law read ? Was not the Law inspired P 
If so, how could they arbitrarily set it aside ? * 

1 was necessary that the particularisms of Judaism, which opposed to the heathen 
world so repellent a demeanour and such offeiiKive cl^iins, should be uprooted, and 
biiselessncss of its prejudices and pretensions fully exposed to the world^s eye, was 

the service which the Apostle achieved for mankind by his mognifioeui dialeotin ” (Baur, 
First Three Ceiduries^ i. 73). 

3 AhhOtk of Ilabbi Nathan, oh. ii. 

s ** But for circumcision, heaven and earth could not exist : for it is said, • Save for 
(the sign of) my covenant, I should not have made day ana night the ordinanoes of 
heaven and earth*’* {Nedarvn, f. 32, coL 1, referring to Jerem. atxriiy 25). The same 
remark is made about the whole Law. Kabbi (Juda Hakkadosh) says how great is 
circumcision, since it is equivalent to all the commandments of the I^w, for it is f aj d. 

Behold the hlood of the covenant which the Lord hath made with yon, ooncertiing ii^ 
(Heb., obim all) these words ” (Ex. xxiv. L 32, L Augek m Mmi fW 
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It WM eror thns tliftt Judaism worked, bcgiuning with the PsAlxns a&d 
pare Monotheism, and then proceeding to the knife of circumcision, and the 
yoke of the Levitlo Law, in which they entangled and crushed their slaves.^ ' 
It was ever thus that they compassed sea and land to make one proselyte, and 
when they had got, him, made liim ten times more the child of Gehenna than 
themselves. There was notliing at which the Jew gloried so much as thus 
leaving his mark on the very body of the despised and hated heathen — hardly 
less despised and haled, almost even more so, if he had hoped to equal them 
and their privileges by consenting to become a Jew. It was thus that tliey 
had got into their net the royal family of Adiabene. Helena, tlie amiable 
queen who fed the paupers of Jerusalem with dried figs •and grapes in the 
famine of Claudius, and who now lies interred with ^ome of her children in 
the Tombs of tho Kings, had taken upon her the vow of the Nazarite for 
seven years. Just before the completion of the vow at Jerusalem, she had — 
wa| it accidentally, or by some trickery ?— touched a corpse, and therefore 
had to continue the vow for sovou years more. Once more at the conclusion 
of this term she had again incurred some trivial pollution, and had again to 
renew it for yet seven years more. Anauia.s, a Jewish merchant, in pursuance 
of Ms avocations, had got access to the seraglio of King Abcnnerig, and there 
had mad§ a proselyte of tho queen, and, thri)ug]i her iniluenco, of her two 
sons, Izates and Monohazus. But he Mid liad tho good sense and large- 
heartedness to tell them that the essence of the Law was love to God and love 
to man. He was probably a Hagadist, who valued ciiietly tho great broad 
truths of wliieh Uio outward^bservanccs of Mosiiism were but tho temporary 
casket j and he liad the insight to know tliat for ilio sake of an outward rite, 
which could not affect tho heart, it %vas not w^orlh while to disturb a people 
and imperil a dynasty. Ria advice must not bo confused with the cynical 
and immoral indifference which made Henri IV. observe that “ Paris was well 
worth a mass.** It was, on tho contrary, an enligiitenraent which would not 
confound the shadow with tho substance.® It was tho conviction that the 
inscription on the Chel should l>e oblitiwated, and tho Choi itself broken down^* 
But on the sMps of the enlighloiied Ananias came a narrow bigot, the Rabbi 
Eliezer of Galileo, and lie employed to tho facile weakness of the young 
princes tho very argument wdiich the Judaising teacher, whoever bo w^ 
employed to the Galatians : “ My king, you are sinning against the Law, and 
thorefoi*e ivgainst God. It is not enough to read the Law ; you must do the 
Law. Bead for yourself what it says about circumcision, and you will see 

nnctrcumciseil mriion that) when Qod g|>ok6 to Abraham before circumcision, He spoke 
M^Aramaio, wuioh, it appears, the augels do not understand (Yalkuth CAodosa, f. 

^ nansrath, p. 2GJ. 

® Josephus had the good sense to take the aamc lino when ** two great men *’ came 
to him fmn Trochonitis ; but though for the time ho succeeded in persuading the Jews 
not to force chroumcision upon them, yet aftoi-wanls these fugitives wei-e nearly massaereii 
by a fanatical mob, and could only secure their hves by a luuity ilight. the very 
Instructive passage in VU, Joi, 23, 31. 

» Eph. ii. 11 
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Ilow ilrong yon are.” ^ Prince Izaies was so mucli struck with this •* nnoom*^ 
promising orthodoxy ” that ho secretly withdrew into another chamber, and 
there had the rite porfonnod by his physician. Not long after he and hie 
brother were reading the Pentateuch, and came to the passage about circam« 
cision in Ex. xiL 48. Mouobazus looked up at his brolhoL and said, ** 1 am 
sorry for you, my brother,” and Izates made the same remark to him. * Tim 
led to a conversation, and the brothers confessed, first to each other, and then 
to Queen Helena, that they had both been secretly circumcised. The queen 
was naturally alarmed and anxious, and dangerous consequences ensued. But 
these wore nothing to the J owish fanatic. They would only he a fresh source 
of publicity, and thoreforo of glorifying in the flesh of his proselyte. Again, 
we read in the TalmmJ that Eabbi* was a great friend of “the Emperor 
Antoninus.” On one occasion the Emperor asked him, “ Wilt thou give me a 
piece of Leviathan in the world to come ? ” — since the flesh of Leviathan and 
of the bird Barjuehuoh are to bo the banquet of the blessed hereafter. “ Yes,” 
answered Rabbi. But why dost thou not allow me to partake of the 
Paschal Lamb ? ** “ How can I,” answered Rabbi, “ when it is written tliai, 

* no uncircumcised person shall eat thereof ’ ? ” Uj>ou hearing this Antoninus, 
submitted to the rite of circumcision, and embraced J udaisrn. The imaginatiou 
of Rabbis and Pliarisoes was flattered by the thought that even emperors 
were not too great to accept their JIalachoih. What would be their feelings 
towai’ds one who offered the utmost blessings of the Chosen People without a 
single J udaic obsoiTanco to the meanest slave ? 

Self-interest was an additional and a powefiul inducement with these 
retrogressive intruders. Although Chnstiau, they, like the Twelve, like even 
Paul himself, were still Jews. At Jerusalem they continued regularly to 
attend the services at the Temple and the gatherings of their synagoguew 
To be excommunicated from the synagogue in little Jewish communities like 
those that wore congregated in Ancyra and Pcsslnus was a very serihus 
matter indeed. It was infinitely more pleasant for them to be on good terms 
with the Jews, by making proselytes of righteousness out of Si, Paul’s 
converts. Tims circumcision was only the thin end of the wodge.* It 
obviated the painful liability to persecution. It would naturally lead to the 
adoption of all tlio observances, which the conveiis would constantly hear 
read to them in the Jewish service. But, if not, it did not much matter. It 
was not really necessary for them to keep the whole Law. A sort of docent 
external conformity was enough. So long as they made “a fair show 

1 Jos. Antt. XX. 2, § 4, This interestiug royal family had a house in Jerusalem (Jos, 
B, J. V. 6, § 1 ; vi. 6, 1 S). 

3 Ilabbi Juda Hakkadosh is thus called xar The anecdote is from Jer, MeffiUah, 

cap. i. For another wild story about their intercourse, see Abhdda Bara^ f. 10, 2,‘ The 
Talmud being the most utterly unhistorical and unchronologicoj of books, H is difttcalt to 
say which Emperor is the one alluded to in this and a multitude of similar fables about 
his Bup 2 >osed intercourse witli Rabid. It cannot be Antoninas Pius, who never left Borne ; 
nor M. Aurelius, who was unfavourable both to Jews and Christians. Possibly the worth- 
less Caracalla may be alluded to, since he once visited Palestine. Heliogabmus appears 
to be alluded to in some passages of the Talmud as the younger Antoninus,** and he, too, 
is said to have accepted circumcision, 

» Gal V. S. 6, 1^14. 
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In ilko Ibsh,” tliey might in reality do pretty much tm they liked. It 
was against all this hypocrisy, this retrogression, this cowardice, this 
mumraeiy of the outward, this reliance on the mechanical, that Paul 
used words which were half battles. There should be no further doubt 
as to what he really meant and taught. He would leap ashore among bis 
enemies, and bum his ships behind him. He woTild draw his sword against 
this false gospel, and fling away the scabbard. AV^hat Luther did when he 
nailed his Theses to tlie door of the Cathedral of Wittenberg, that St. Paul 
did when he wrote the Epistle to tlie Galatians. It was the manifesto 
of emancipation. It marked an epoch in history. It was for the early days 
of Christianity wlmt would liave been for Protestantifi^ the Confession 
of Augsburg and the Protest of Spires combined ; but it was these “expressed 
in dithyrambs, and written in jets of flame ; ” and it was these largely 
intermingled with an intense personality and impassioned polemics. It was a 
De Corona, a Westminster Confession, and an Apf)logia in one. If we wish 
to find its nearest parallel in vehemence, effectiveness, and depth of conviction, 
W6 must look forwai*d for sixteen centuries, and read Luther’s famous treatise, 
De CaptivitcUe Bahylonica^ in which be realised liis saying “ tliat there ought 
to be set aside for this Popish battle, a tongue of which every word is a 
thunderbolt,” * To the Churches of Galatia he never came again ; but the 
words scrawled on those few slicets of papyrus, whether they failed or not of 
their immediate effect, were to wake echoes which should “rcll from soul to 
soul, and live for ever and for ever.** 


CHAPTER XXXTL 

THU EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 

•* The Epistle to the Galatians is my Epistle ; I have betrothed myself to it : it 
is my wife.’^ — Luther. 

“Principalis advorsiis JudaismuTu Epistola.” — T kut. adv. Mare. v. 2. 

“ Discrimon liugis <?t Kvangelii est dcpictum in hoc dicto * posteriora me a videbitis, 
faciom means non videbitis.’ 

^ /Dorsum \ f Facies 

(.Infirmitas ) ( Perfectio.** 

Luther, OtUoq. i., p. 20, ed. 1571. 

“tlndaism was the uATTOwest (t.s. the moat special) of religions, Christianity 
the moat human and comprehemsivo. In a few years the latter was evolved out of 
the former, taking all its int^jnsity and durability without resort to any of its limi- 
tations. ... In St. Paul’s Epistles we see the general direction in which 
thought and events must have odvauced : otherwise the change would seem as 
violent and inconceivable as a convulsion which should mingle the Jordan and the 
Til>6r.” — M artinbau, Studies of Christianity^ p. 420. 

Ik the very first line of the Apostle’s greeting a part of his object — ^the vin- 

^ Xiuthor, Tmh Redm^ 249. But though Luther constantly defends his polemical 
ferocity by the example of St. Paul, St. Paul never (not even in Gfd. v. I?) snows 
violenoo and ooarieness which deface the style of Luthef* 
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diciiilon of h!s Apostolic authority — ^bccomos manifest.^ In tlio Epistles to 
the Thessaloniana he had adopted no title of authority; hut since those 
Epistles had lieen written, the Judaists had developed a tendency to limit the, 
term Apostle almost exclusively to the Twelve, and overshadow all others 
with their immense authority. The word had two technical senses. In tlie 
lower sense it merely meant a messenger or worker in the cause of the Gospel, 
and as an equivalent to the common Jewish title of Sheliach, was freely 
bestowed on comparatively unknown Christians, like Andronicus and Junias.* 
Now Paul claimed the title in the highest sense, not from vanity or self, 
assertion, but bocauso it was necessary for the good of his converts. He had 
the primary qualiilcation of an Apostle in that he had seen Christ, though 
for reasons which he cxplamod in the last Epistle ho declined to press it. He 
had the yet further qualification that his Apostolate and that of Barnabas 
had been publicly recognised by the Church of Jerusalem. But this claim 
also he wished to waive as unreal and oven misleading ; for his Apostolato 
was derived from no merely human authority. Writing to the Corinthians, 
some of whom had impugned his rights, he had intentionally designated him- 
self as “a called Apostle of Jesus Christ by tbo will of God.” Writing to 
these weak and apostatising Galatians it was necessary to be still more explicit, 
and consequently ho addresses them with his fullest greeting, in which he 
speaks both of his owm authority and of tho work of Clirist. By imjjugning 
the first they were setting temporary relations above spiritual insight ; by 
errors respecting the latter they wore nullifying tho doctiino of the Cross, 

t* 

Paul, an Apostle, not from men, nor by the instrumentality of any man, but 
by Jesus Christ and God our Father, who raisetd Him from tho dead, and all the 
brethren withme,^ to the Churches of GaLitia. Grace to you and Peace from God 
the Father and our Lord Jesus Christ, who gave Himself fur our sins tliat He may 

* Tlic general outline of the Epistle is as follows ; — It falls into three divirioniK-L 
Personal (an element which recurs throughout) ; *2. Dogmatic ; 3. l^mctical. In the fiml 
part (i., ii.) he vindicates his personal independence (a) iiegathclyj by showing that he 
was an Apostle before any intercourse with the Twelve (i. 17, 18) ; and (s) posUivdp. 
since he had secured from the Apostles the triumplunit recognition of lus own B|>ocial 
principles on three occasions, viz., (i.) in an association on perfectly equal teni^s with 
Peter (18, 19); (ii) when they were com]>eUed by facts to recognise r his equal snisslon 
(ii 9, 10) ; and (iii) when he convinced Peter at Autioch that he was thoroughly in the 
wrong (ii 11 — 21). 2. Passing naturally to the dogmatic defence of justification by faith, 
he proves it (a) by the Christian consciousness (iii. 1—6), and {fi) from the Old Testament 
(iii. 6 — 18). Tins leads him to the question as to the true position of the Law, which he 
shows to be entirely secondary, (a) objectively, by the vei^ nature of Christianity (iii. 19— 
29) ; and {p) subjectively, by tlie free spiiitual life of Christians (iv. 1—11). After affeo- 
tionate waniings to them about those who had led them away (iv. 11 — 30), he jjasses to— 
3 . The practical exhortation to Christian freedom (v. 1 — 12), and warnings, both general 
(IS — 18) and 8i>ecial (v. 16 — ^vi. 10), against its misuse. Then follows the closing BUinmary 
and blessing (vi. 11 — 18). 

* Bom. xvi. 7 ; cf. Phil. ii. 25 ; 2 Cor. viil. 23. Similarly the title Imi»dratotr was used 
by Cicero and other Homans down to Junius Blaesus, long its speciau sense had been 
iMlated to connote the absolute head of the state. 

3 At this time he was accomimnied by a larger number of brethren than at any other* 
This is one of the minute circumstances which support the albbut-ceitain inference that 
the Epistle was written at this particular period^ during St, Paul’s three moEths’ stay %t 
(;)Qriuth, towards the close of AP. 67. 
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deJirer ns from thia present evil state of the world, according to the will of otur God 
and Father, to whom is His due glory ^ for ever and over. Amen.'' * 

Tlik greeting is remarkable, not only for the emphatic assertion of his in- 
dependent Apostleship, and for the skill with which he combines with this 
subject of his Epistle the great theologic truth of our free deliverance * by 
the death of Oluist, but also for the stern brevity of the terms with which he 
greets those to whom he is writing. A sense of wrong breathes through the 
fulness of his personal designation, and the scantiness of the address to his 
converts. He had addressed the Thessalouians as “ the Church of the 
Thessaionians in Grod our Father and the Lord Jesm Christ,’* He 
had written ** to the Church of Gud which is in Corinth, to the 
sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be saints.'* .ibout this very time 
he wrote to the Romans as “bclovod of God, called to be saints.** 
To the Philippiaus, Ephesians, Colossiaus, he adds the words saints in 
Chri&t Jesus," and ** saints and faithfid brethren ; " but to these Galatians 
alone, in his impetuous desire to deal at once with their errors, he uses only 
the brief, plain address, ** To the Churches of Galatia.’* 

And then without one word of that thanksgiving for their holiness, or 
their gifts, or the grace of God bestowed on them, which is found in every 
one of his bther general Epistlf^s, he bursts at once into the subject of which 
his mind is so indignantly full. 

^ I am amazed that you arc*eo quickly shifting from him who called you in the 
grace of Christ into a different Gospel, which is not merely another only there are 
some who are troubling you, and wanting to reverse tlie Gospel of Christ. But 
even though we, or an angel from heaven, should preach contrary to what we 

S reached to you, let him be accursed.^ As we have said before, so now again I say 
eliberately, If any one is preaching to you anything contrary to what ye received, 
Let uin be accursed.® Well, am I now trying to be plausible to men, or to conci- 
liate God Himself ? Had I still been trying to be a man-pleaser, 1 should not have 
been what I am — a sbive of Christ.**^ 


Such was the startling abruptness, such the passionate plainness with which 
he showed them that the time for o-Dneiliation was past. Their Jewish teachers 
said that Paul was shifty and complaisant, and that he did not preach the real 
Gospel. He tells them tlmt it is they who are perverters of the Gospel, and 
that if they, or any one of them, or any one else, even an angel, preaches 


* y Sbiti, sub. joTiv, Matt. vi. 13 ; 1 Pet. Iv. 11. • 1. 1 — 5. * 

* i. 4, /(Urtrai. Deliver strikes the key-note of the Epistle *’ (Lighfcfoot). 

'present," Eom. viii. 38. 

* If mtariS€<r09 is really a mental pun (as Jerome thought) on Galatae and V 72 , we 

might almost render it gaJlatising. For Ircpc^, “ different, and iAAo, “ another.” aee 
2 Cor. xi, 4. Henoe came to mean “ ; ** Sartpo* is the opposite to “ good." 

^ i. 8, iiwBtiui ; the moaulug ** excommunicated *’ is later, and would not suit 

* There is a sort of sgllemis in this, and the rhr OcW is more emphatic than the 
di^puTT )w. Probably Paul had been aooused of emancipating the Gentiles from Judaism 
out of mere oomplaisaiico. 

^ I 1—10, «T*. ‘‘after all 1 have endured;" v. U ; vt 17 ; 1 Cor. xv. 30— 3S. 

16 * 
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eoilteary to what he has preached, let the ban — ^the cherem — fill on him. Hs 
has said this before, and to show them that it is not »a mere angry phrase, he 
repeats it more emphatically now, and appeals to it as a triumphant proof that 
whatever they could cliarge him with having done and said before, now, at any 
rate, his language should be unmistakably plain. 

O 

“Now I declare to you, hrethien, as to the Gospel preached by me that it is not 
a mere human Gospel. For neither did I myself receive it from man, nor was I 
taught it, but by revelation from Jesus Christ. For you heard my manner of life 
formerly in Judaism, that I extravagantly* persecuted the Church of God, and 
ravaged it, and was making advance in Judaism above many my equals in age in my 
own race, being to an unusual degree a zealot for the traditions of my fathers. , But 
when He who set me apart even from niy mother’s womb and called me by His grace 
thought good to reveal His Son in me that I should preach Him among the Gentiles, 
immediately 1 did not confer with mere human tochers, nor did 1 go away to 
Jerusalem to those who were Apostles before me, but X went away into Arabia, and 
again returned to Damascus. 

“Next, after three yeais, I went up to Jerusalem to visit Kephas, and I stayed 
at his house fifteen days : but not a single other Apostle did I see, except Jamel, the 
liOrd^s brother.^ Now in what I am writing to you, see, before God, I am not lying.* 

“ Next I came into the regions of Syria and Cilicia ; and was quite imknown by 
person to the Churches of Juduea w^hich were in Christ, only they were constantly 
being told that our former persecutor is now a preacher of the faith which once he 
ravaged. And tliey glorified God in mo.’* 

“ Next, after fourteen years, I again went up to Jerusalem with Bamnhas, taking 
with me Titus also.® And I went up by revelation, and referred to them tlie Qospm 
which I preach among ho Gentiles,* privately however to those of repute, lest per- 
chance I might ho running, or even ran, to no purpose.7 But not oven Titus, who 
was 'with me, being a Greek, was compelled to be cyrcumcisod — but because of the 
false brethren secretly introduced, who shink in to spy out oiu* liberty which we have 
in Christ Jesus that they might utterly enslave us — [to whom not even {?)] for an 
hour we yielded by way of the tuiyection they wanted^ in order that the truth of the 
Gospel may permanently remain with you.® From, those, however, who are reputed 
to be something — whatever they once were, makes no matter to me, God cares lor nc 
man’s person* — for to me those in repute contributed nothing, but, on the contrary, 
seeing that I have been entrusted with the Gospel of the uncu'cumciaion, as Peter of 
the circumcision — for He who worked for Peter for the Apostolate of the (urcilfn* 
cision, worked also for me towards the Gentiles — and recognising the grace gianted 


* i. IS, KoJf vvtppoXijy, d outrance. 

3 Wlio in one sense was, aud in another was not, an Apostle, not being Oim nf ths 
Twelve. • 

* V. eupray pp. 131 ~ 134. As I have already examined many of the deiaihi of 

this Epiatib for aphical purposes, I content myself with referring to the patsages. 

The strong ap] in i. 20 shows that Paul’s truthfulness had been questkmod. 
(Of. 1 Thess. V. 27.) 

* I 11—24. 

* V. tuproj pp. 232 — 237. Paul s purpose hese is not the tedious pedan^ cf 
chronological exactitude. 

* it 2, not to submit to their decision, but with the strong belief that he 

oould win their eoncurrencs. (Of. Acts xxv. 14.) 

7 Phit it 16. I have already explained the probable meaning of this — “ that t might 
feel quUt sure of the truth and practicability of my views. Even Luther ad]^t% 
“ Sathan saepe mihi dixit, quid si falsum esset dogma tuumf’ {CdUoq„ ii 12.) 

« F. tupra, p. 284. 

* ii. 6, eeb« avBpAfnv. The posltioD b emphatio. Thb seems to ghuiM »t the shsurdity 

of founding ipiritual authority on mere jOMUy or external (See HartineaQi 

Siudka in ChrittianUy, p. 428.) 
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to tnd, lamofl, and Kepbaa, and John, who are in repute as pillars, gave right hands 
of fellowship to me and Bamahas, that wo to the Gentiles, and they to the droum- 
ciaion — only that we should bear in mind the poor, which very thing I was of my 
own aooord even eager to do.* 

** But when Kephas came to Antioch I withstood him to the lace, because he was 
a condemned man.* For before the arrival of certain from James • he used to eat 
with the Gentiles ; bitt on their arrival* he began to withdraw and separate himself, 
being idMd of these Jewish converts. And the rest of the Jews joined in this 
hypocrisy, so that even Barnabas was swept away by their hypocrisy.* But 
when I perceived that they were not walking in the straight truth of the 
Gospel, I said to Kephas, before them all, if you, a bora Jew, are Uring 
Gentile- wise and not Judaicall^, how can you try to ciornpel the Gentiles to Judaise ? 
We, Jews by birth and not ‘ sinners * of the Gentiles,* but well aware no man 
is justided as a result of the works of the Law, but only by mei!*3s of faith in Jesus 
Christ — even we believed on Jesus Christ that wo may be justilied as a result of faith 
in Christ, and not of the works of Liw ; for from works oi Law ‘no desh shall be 
justified.’^ But (you will object) if, while seeking to be justified in Christ, we turn 
out to bo even ourselves * siiuiers * (men no better than the Gentiles), is then Christ 
a minister of sin P* Away with the thought ! For if I rebuild the very things I 
dest^yed, tAen I prove myself to be not only a ‘ sinner * but a transgressor.*' The 
very rebuilding (he means) would prove that the previous destruction was guilty ; 

but it was not so,” ho continues to argue, “ for it was by T>".w that 1 died to 
Law in other words, it was the itself which led me to 8**c its own nullity, 
and thereby caused my death to it that I might live to God.® “ 1 liave iKcn crucified 
with Christ;” my old sins are nailed to His cross, no less thiin my old Jewish 


1 iL 1—10. It was, as Tertullian says, a diUrihiUio o^cti, not a ieparatio evangdii 
{DePiueiCr, ffaer. 28). Ho had aheady shown his care for the poor (Act.s xi. 30). 

* iL 11, jcaTVYH. Manifestly and flagrantly in the wrong. Of. Rom. xiv. 23. To 
make luiTi wpwntmv mean “ by of mask,” and treat the scene as one got up (itaTa 
between the Apoatlos— as Origen and Chrysostom do— or to assume that Kephas does 
not nn^an Peter — as Clemons of Alexandria does — is a deplorable specimen of the power 
of dogmatic prejudice to blind men to obvious fact. St. Peter’s vreakness bore other 
bitter fruit. It was one ultimate cause of Fbionite attacks on St. Paul, and of Gnostic 
attaoks on Judaism, and of Porphyry’s slanders of the Apostles, and of Jerome’s quarrel 
with Augustine. (See Lightfoot, pp. 12J— 126.) 

* Cf . Acts XV, 24. 

* iL 12, B, D, F, G), if St, Paul really wrote It, could only mean ** when 

Jame$ came and so Origeu undei'stood it (c. Cel*, ii. 1). 

* We can scarcely oven imagine the deadly offence rausod by this boldness, an offence 
felt a century afterwards (Iren. Haer. i, 26 ; Euseb. H. E. iii. 27 ; Kpiphan. Uaer, xxx. 
16 ; Baur, Ck. Hut. 89, 98). Even when the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies were written 
the Jewish Christians had not forgiven the word carcyt'iucr^ri'tK. Ei. carvyrci^crfiei^ ktycit 
thov avotia\v\ft(LVToi Vo* Xpiorrot^ KarrjyopfU (Clem, Hoin. xvii. 19). And yet, however 
bitter against unsctiipuluus Judaism, St. Paul is always cx>ui'teou3 and respectful when 
he 8]^a^ of the Twelve. The Praedicatio Fei>'i (in Cyprian, I>e Jiebapt,) says that Petei 
and Paul remained unreconciled till death. 

* Of. Bom. ix. SO, ra fiii iiMKoirra 6utiu<HTvu^¥ ; Luke vL 32, 33 } Matt. v. 47 ; ix. 

10 , 11 . 

7 Ps. cxliii. 3. St. Paul’s addhion tpyot^ r6fM>v is an obvious inference. The accentua* 
tion of meaning on ritual or mm eU observance must depend on the context. Here the 
latter is mainly in question (Neander, Planting^ L 211). 

* It is lini>o6sibl6 to say now much of this argument was actually addressed to Peter. 

; cf. Gen. xliv, 7, 17. 

* The I.atin fathers and Luther understand it ^'by the law (of Christ) I am dead to 
the law (of Moses).” The ‘best comineiitaiy is Rom. viL 1 — ^11. Expressions like this 
led to the charge of antinomianism, which St. Paul sets aside in 1 Cor. ix^ 21. Celsus 
taunts the Apostles with the use of such language while yet they could denounce each 


other iap. 
(PhiLiiL 


Orig. 

13). 


V. 64). But they did not profess to have attuned their own idtal 
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oblii^tionB ; yet this death is life — ^not mine, however, hut the life of Christ in me ; 
and so far as I now live in the flesh, I live in faith on the Son of Gk)d who loved mo, 
and ^ve Himself up for me. I am not, therefore, setting at nought the grace of 
God by proclaiming my freedom from the Levitical Law ; you are doing that, not I ; 

for had righteousness been at all possible by Law, then it seems Christ’s death was 
superfluous.” ^ 

He has now sufficiently vindicated his independent Apostleship, and sinoe 
this nullification of the death of Christ was the practical issue of the Galatian 
retrogression into Jewish ritualism, he passes naturally to the doctrinal truth 
on which he had also touched in his greeting, and ho does so with a second 
burst of 8ui*x)nso and indignation 

Dull Galatians ! * who bewitched you with his evil eye, — you before whose eyes 
Jesus Christ cruciOed was conspicuously painted ? * This is the only thing I want 
to learn of you ; —received yo the Spiiit as a result of works of Law, or of faithful 
hearing ? Are ye so utterly dull ? After beginning the sacrud rite spiritually, will 
ye ooiii})k!te it carnally ? Did ye go thi'ough so many experiences in vain if it be 
indeed in vain. He tlxen that abimdantlj’' supplioth to j’ou the Spirit, and woi^keth 
powers in you, does ho do so as a result of works of Law or of faithful bearing P Of 
faith surely — j ust as ‘ Abraham believed God and it w’as accounted to him for righto* 
ousness.* llecognise then that they who start from faith, they are sons of Abniham, 
And the Scrijdure foreseeing * that God justifies the Gxntiles as a result of faith,* 
pi\;ached to Ahnxham as an anticipation of the Gospel, ‘ In tliee shall all the Gentilea 
be blessed.* 8o they who start from fiiith are blessed with the faitlxful’ Abraliam. 
For as many as stxirt from works of law are under a curse. For it stands Writtottj* 
* Cursed is every one who docs not abide by ail tlic things written in the book of tho 
Law to do them.* But that by Law no man is justified with God is clear because 
‘ The just slxall live by faith.* But the Law is ivi>t of faith, but (of works, for 
its fonnula is) he that doth these things shxill live bv them. Christ ransom^ us 
from the curse of the Law, — becomijig on our behalf a curse, since it is written, 

‘ Cuised is every one who Ixangcih on a tree ’ ? — that tho blessing of Abraham inaj 
by Christ Jesus aceme to the Gentiles, that wo may receive tJie promise of the Spim 
by means of faith.”* 

Then came some of the famous argunionts by which he osiabllslies those 
weighty doctrines — argumeuis incomparably adapted to convince those to 

' ii. 11—21. For an exjirnination of this paragi-aph, v, pp. 250, 251* 

s iii. 1, awTTTot, as in Luke xxiv. 25. So far from being dull in things aOt spiritusli 
Themistius calls them «ral ayxtvoL koX ivfuit0«(rropM rutv ayaw ‘EAAifmi' 2S}. 

* If TTpaypu^Mu has here the game sense as in Korn. xv. 4, Eph. iil. 3, Jude 4, it musl 
mean “ prophesied of ; ’* but this gives a fur weaker turn to the clause. 

* iii. 4, enaBeri seems here to have its more general sense, as in Mark v. 26 ; If the 
common sense “ suffered ” be retained, jt must allude to troubles caused by Judaisera. 

* A Hebraic personification. “What saw the Scripture?** is a Habbinic formula 
Sch(>ttg. ad loc.). The passagea on which the argutiietxt is founded are Oen. xv. 0} 
(xii. 3 ; Deut. xxvii. 20 ; xxi. 23 ; Lev. xviii. 5 ; Hab. ii. 4. The reasoning udU be better 
understood from 2 Cor. v. 15 — 21 ; Itom. vi. 3— 23. 

* k iriVTeftK, **from faith ” as a cause ; or irnrrwiK, per Jldenif ** by m^xans el 

faith as an instrument ; ** never Sil niimv, propter Jidem^ ** on acoount of faith ** as a 
merit. 

7 The original reference is to the exposure of the body on •a stake after death (Doui 
xxi. 23; Josh. x. 20). St. Paul omits the wonis “of God” after “cursed,” whidi 
wt»uld have required long explanation, for the notion that it meant “a curse, or insult. 
Hgain.st GckI *’ is a later gloss. Hence the Talmud speaks of Christ aa “ the hung *’ 

^ Iii l~-14t. 
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whom ho wtofco, because they were deduced from their own pi and 

grounded on tlieir own methods, however startling was the originality of the 
oonclnsions to which they lead. Merely to translate them without brief 
explanatory comment would add very little to the reader’s advantage. I will 
endeavour, therefore, to throw them into a form which shall supply what is 
neo66sih7 to render them intelligible. 

“Brethren,” he says, “I will give you an evcr>^-day illustration.* Bo one 
annuls, or vitiates by additions, even a mere human covenant when it has been once 
ratified. Now the rroraises weao uttered to Abraham ‘ and to his seed.’ The word 
employed is neither plural in form nor in significance. A plural word might have 
been used had man^ been referred to; the reason for the use of a collective term is 
pre-eminently indicated, and that one person is Christ.^ AVhat I mean is this : 
God made and nttified a covenant with Abraham ; and the Law wliich came four 
hundred and thirtj" years afterwards* cannot possibly nullify the covenant or abro- 
gate the promise. Now God has bestowed the gift on Abniham by promise, and 
thergfore clearly it was not bestowed as aresult cd obedience to a law.^ 

” Why, then, was the Law? you ask ; of wluit use was it? ” Very briefly St, 
Paul gives them the answer, which in the lOpistlc to the Romans he elaborates with 
so much more fulness. 

Practically, the answermay be summed up by saying that the T^w was damnato^, 
temporary, mediate, educational.® It was addcnl to crt‘ate in the soul the sense of sin, 
and so lead to the Sariour, who in due time should come to render it no more 
neccssjuy ; ' and it was given by the ministr)*^ of angels' and a human mediator. 
It was not, therefore, a promise, but a contract ; and a promise direct from God 
is superior to a contract made by the agency of a human mediator between God 
and man.® The Law, tUcrefore^ was but buppleinontary, parenthetical, provisional, 

» iii. 15. Kara S.v$panrov^ i.S*, irQpiummr irnpaSeiyfiarwy' (Clirys.). 

• V. mpra, pp. 80, 8 L 

• In Gen. xv. 13, Acte vii, 6, &c., tlie period in Eg 5 "i)t seems to count from Abraham ^s 

visit. iii. ir>— 18. 

® iii. 15, C‘frifiiaTd<r(rrrau ; 19, ftporrerf^f Rom. V. 20, iraotterr'iXflfv. Tlie LsW waS (1) 

x<4h«', restricted and conditioned; (2) d^pis o5, k.t.a., temporary and provisional; 
(3) autrayclf, K.r.A., mediately (but not immediately) given by God; (4) me- 

diately (not immediately) received from Go<l (lip, Eilicott, ad loc,). The Law is a harsh, 
imperioos incident in a necessaiy divine training. 

® iii, 19, iropn^acrewF means “to biing transgres.sion to a hcad.’^ See Rom, v. 20 ; 
1 Cor, XV. 66. The fact is here stated in all its harshness, but in Rom. vii. 7, 13, the 
Apostle shows by a masterly psychological analysis in what way this was true — namely, 
because (i.) law act>aally tends to provoke disobedience, and (ii.) it gives the sting to the 
disobedience by making us fully conscious of its hcinoucncKs. The Law thus brought the 
disease of sin to a head, that it might then l»e cured. l\"e might not l>e able to follow 
thc^e pregnant allusions of the Epistle if we did not ]>osscss the Epistle to the Romans as 
a commentary upon it. The Galatians could only understootl it by the reminiscences 
of Paurs oral te^hing. 

' Jos. Antt, XV. 6, §8; Acts wii. 53; Dent, x.vxiii, 2. Those angels at Sinai are 
often alluded to in the Talmud, R. Jodma lien Ixfvi rendered Psalm Uviii 12, “ The 
Angels (pH^) of hosts kept moving ” the Children of Israel nearer to Sinai when they 
retired from it [Shabbath^ f. 88, 2). 

® iii. 19, 20. A ** metliaior ” in Jewish language meant one who stands in the middle 
position between two parties. 

V “ The voice of God 

To tnoi*tal ear is dreadfuL They beseoeh 
Tliat Moses migitt jrei>eat to Uiem Uis will 
And terror cease.” (Milton, P. L. xfl. 2S5.) 

Moses rocoives the Iaw direct from God (ir hands it to man (F 4 X. xx. 19), He 

therefore was not one of the contracting parties ; but God is one, i.c., Ho U no mei^tor, 
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musAuductory.^ How startling would such argumonts be to those who h^ from 
their earliest childhood, been taught to regard the Law as the one divine, inspired, 
perfect, and eternal thing on earth ; the one thing which alone it was worth the 
labour of long lives to studjr, and tlie labour of long genorations to interpret and to 
defend ! And bow splendid the originality which could thus hurst the bonds of 
immemorial prejudice, and the courage which could thus face the wrath of outraged 
conviction ! It was the enlightenment and inspiration of the Holy Spirit of Gk)d ; 
y-es, but the Spirit works by the human instruments that are fitted to receive His 
indwelling power ; and, in the admirable saying of the Chinese philosopher, “The 
light of heaven cannot shine into an inverted bowl.” To many a thoughtful and 
candid Jew it must have come like a flash of new insight into the history of his 
nation, and of mankind, that he had elevated the Law to too exclusive a position ; 
that the promise to Abniham was an event of far deeper significance than the legis- 
lation of Sinai ; that the Promise, not the IjSw, was the jprtiwary and original element 
of Judaism; and that Iherefore to fall back from Christianity of Judaism was 
to fall back from the spirit to the letter — an unnatural reversion of what God had 
ordained. 

But ho proceeds, “ Is there any opposition between the Law and the Promise f 
Away with the thought ! In God’s oeconomy of salvation both are united, and the 
Law is a relative purpose of God which is taken up into His ah»olute purpose as ft 
means.^ For had a Law been given such as could give life, righteousness would in 
reality have been a result of law ; but the Scripture shut up all things under sin^ 
that promise which springs from faith in Je'iUs Christ may be given to all who 
believe. For before the faith came we were under watch and ward of Law, till the 
faith which was to be revealed. So the Law became our tutor unto Christ, the stem 
slave guiding us from boyish immaturity to perfect Christian manhood,* in order 
that we may bo justified as a result of faith. But when the faith came we are no 
longer under a tutor. For by the faith ye are all eons of God in Jesus Christ. 
For as many of you as were baptised into Christ, put on Christ, There is no room 
for Jew or Greek, no room for slave or free, no rooifi for male or female ; for ye are 
all one man in Christ Jesus ;* and if ye are of Christ then itseoms ye are Abr^am’s 
seed, heirs acc.ording to promise.* 

“ How, what I mean is, that so long as the heir is an infant he differs in no 

but one of the parties to the covenant It Is only under a different asneoi that 

Christ is a mediator (1 Tim. ii. 5). The passage has no reference to the eternal unity of 
God, which is not at all in question, but to the fact that He stands by Himself as on# 
of the contracting parties. The “ Law,” then, has the same subordinate position as the 
“Mediator ” Moses. The Promise stands above it as a “covenant,” in which God stands 
alone — “is one” — and in which no mediator is concerned. Such seems to be the clesdr 
and simple meaning of this endlessly-disputed passage. (See Baur, PoKf, ii. 1$^) 
Obviously, (1) the Promise had a wider and nobler scope than the t (2) tlie liaw was 

F rovisional, the Promise permanent ; (3) the Law was given directly by angels, 
romise directly by God; but, while he leaves these three points of contn^ to be 
inferred, he add*' the fourth and most important, that (4) the Promise was given, withimt 
any mediating human agency, from God to man. On the sources of the (perfectly 
needless) “three hundred explanations ” of a passage by no means uninielligiblOy ic»e 
Keuss, Les Epttres, i. 109. * 

* iii. 19, Holsten, Inhalt den Briefs an die Oalater^ p. 80. 

* iii. 24, iraAZayvyh^ eU Xpnrr6y. The natSayttyb^ was ofton the iHOSt VslusleSS of thb 
slaves. Perikles appointed the aged Zopyrus as the of AlMblades. IJiis fact 

can, however, hardly have entered into St. Paul’s meaning. The world, until Christ 
came, was in its pupilage, and the Law was given to hold it under discipline, tiU a new 
period of spiritual freedom dawned. The more inward relation between Law and sin* 
and its power to bring sin more to our conscience, and so bring about the possibility of 
its removal, are, as we shall see, worked out in the Eputle to the Eomans. 

> Contrast this with the Jewish morning prayer, in which in Ihres benediotioiis 0 
man blesses God who has not made him a Qennle, a slave* or a woman. 

* iii. 21-29. 
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resped from % Blare, thongb he Is lord of all, but Is under tutors and stewards till 
the term fixed hr his fa&er. So we, too, when we were infants, were enslaved 
under elements m material teaching ; but when the fulness of time came Qod sent 
forth His Son — bom of a woman, that we may receive the adoption of sons ; ' bora 
under Law, that He may ransom those under Law. But because ye are sons, God 
sent forth the Spirit qjt His Son into our hearts crying, Abba, our Father ! So thou 
art no longer a slave but a son, and if a son, an neir also by God’s means. Well, 
in past time not knowing God ye were slaves to those who by nature are not gods, 
but now after recognising God — nay, rather being recognised by God — how can ye 
turn hack again to the weak and beggarly rudiments,* to which again from the 
beginning ye want to be slaves? Ye are anxiously keeping days and months and 
seasons ana years. I fear for you that I have perhaps todod for you in vain.” • 

• 

III this clause the boldness of thought and utterance is even more striking. 
He not only urges the superiority of the Christian covenant, but speaks of the 
Jewish as mere legal infancy and actual serfdom ; nay, more, he speaks of the 
ceremonial observances of the Levitical Law as '* weak and beggarly rudi- . 
menfs ; ” and, worse than all, he incidentally compares them to the ritualisms 
of heathendom, implying tliat there is no essential difference between observing 
the full moon in the synagogue and observing it in the Temple of M^n; 
between living in leafy bootlis in autumn, or striking np the wail for Altis in 
spring ; nay, even between circumcision and the yet ghastlier mntilatious of 
the priest^ of Oybele.* Eighteen hundred years have passed since this brief 
letter was written, and it has so permeated all the veins of Christian thought 
thal in these days we accept its principles as a matter of course ; yet it needs 
no very violent effort of the imagination to conceive how savage would be the 
wrath which would be kindled in the minds of tlie Jews — aye, and even of the 
Jewish Christians — by wonls wliich not only spoke with scorn of the little 
^tinctive observances which were to them as the very breath of their 
nostrils, but wounded to the quick their natural pride, by placing their 
cherished formalities, and even the antique and highly- valued badge of their 
nationality, on a level with the pagan customs which they bad ever regarded 
with hatred and contempt. Yet it was with no desire to waken infuriated 
prejudice that St. Paul thus wrote. The ritualisms of heathen worship, so 
far as they enshriinod or kept alive any spark of gcuuino devotion, were not 
objectionable — had a useful function; in this respect they stood on a level 
with those of Judaism. The infinite superiority of the Judaic ritual arose 
from its being the shadow of good things to come. It had fulfilled its task, 

* Iv. 4, 5. Notice the ehtaumt'a of the original which would not suit the English 
idiom. Notice, too, the importance of the passage as showing that men did not besrin to 
be sons of God, when they were declartd sons of God, just as the Roman act of emanci- 
pation did not mme sons to be sons, but merely put them in possession of their rights 
(Maurice, CTntfy, p. 564). 

» Iv. 4 <proix*i« tw ic4vfMni ; 9, ierSfio) koI irrwx^ flrT«x*‘** physical elements of reli^on, 
symbols, oeremonles (cf. Cbl. ii. 8), &c., which invest the natural with religious mgni* 
ficanoe. Both in Judaism and heathenism religion was so much bound up with the 
material and the sensuous as to place men in bondage. In neither was God recognised 
as a Spirit (Baur, New Test. Theol.. p, 171). Or the notion may be that ritualiam is only 
the elementary teaching, the A B 0 of religion. 

» It. 1— U. Of. Ool ii 16. ♦ Hauirath. p. 268, 
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ought BOW to be suffered to drop auray. It is not for the sake of the 
ealpc, but for the sake of the corolla, that wo cultiTute the flower, and the 
calyx may drop away when the flower is fully blown. To cling to the shadow 
when it bad been superseded by the substance was to reverse the order 
of God. 

Hien comes a strong and tender appeal. ' 

** Become as I, because T too became as you, brethren, I beseech you.^ It is not 
I whom you wronged at all, by your aberrations. Nay, to me you were always 
kind. You know that the former time it was in consequence of a sickness that I 
preached to you ; and though my personal condition might woU have been a trial to 
you, ye despised me not, nor loathed me,^ but as an angel of God ye received me, 
as Christ Jesus. VThat, then, has become of your self -felicitation P for I bear you 
witness that, if possible, ye d«ig out your very eyes and gave tbom me. So, have 
I become your enemy by*^ speaking the truth to you P* 

‘‘Mere alien teachers are paying court to 3mu assiduously, but not honourably; 
nay, they want to wall you up from every one else, that you may pay court to 
them.^ Now, to have court paid to you is honourable in an honourable cause 
always, and not only when I am with you,® my little children whom again I tiAvail 
with, until Christ be formed in you. But I could have wished to bo with you now, 
and to change my voice to you,® for I am quite at a loss about you.”^ 

Tlicn, retuTTiing as it were to the attack, he addresses to them (he enrions 
allegory of the two wivoa of Abraham, Sarah and Hagar, and their sons 
Ishmael and Isaac.^ 

These are types of the two covenants — Hagar represents Sinai, corresponds to, or 
is under the same head with bondage, with the Law, with the Old Covenant, and 
therefore with the earthly Jerusalem, which is in ^>ondage undex the Law; but 
Sarah corresponds to freedom, and tlie promise, and therefore to the New Covenant^ 
and to the Now Jcrusjdom which is the free mother of us alL There must be 
antagonism between the two, as there was between the brother-sons of the slavo and 
the free-woman ; but this ended in the son of the slave-woman being cast out. 8o 
it is now ; the unbelieving Jew s, the natural descendants of the real Sarah, are the 
spiritual descendants of Hagar, the ejected bondwoman of the Sinaitic WildemesSi 
and they persecute the Gentiles, who are the prophesied descendants of the spiritual 
Barah. The spiritual doacendants of Sarah shall inherit the blessing crif which those 
Jews who are de.sccr)ded ph^'sically from her should have no share. Isaac, the 
supernatural child of promise, represents the spiritual seed of Abraham, — that is 
Christ, and all who, whether Jew or Gentile, are in Him. “Therefore, brethren, 
wo,” he adds — identifying himself far more entirely with Gentile^ than with Jews, 
“ are not children of a slave- woman, but of the free. In the freedom wherewith 
Christ freed us, stand then, and be not again enyoked with the yoke of slavery,” 

* f’.e., free from the bondage of Judakm. 

* iv. 14, (^errrvcrart — lit., “ 8i)at ouV’ Krcnhcl {v. infra. Excursus X.) explains this 
of the “ Slutting ” to avert ejulepsy, “ Despuimus emnithdes morbos ” (Blin. xxviii. 4, 7 S 
riaut. CapL iii. 4, 18, 21). 

® iv. 12 — 16. On this pa.ssage, v. infra, Excursus X, 

* iv. 17, Iva—H-^Kovr* (ind.), but probably rnea/nt for a subjunctive^ the apparent sole* 
cism is probably due to the difficulty of remembering the inflexions of the contract verb ; 
cf. 1 Cor. iv. 6. 

® He seems to mean, ** I do not blame zealous attach ment,*previded it be (as mine to 
you was) from noble motives, and provided it be not terminated (as yours to me w«) by 
a temporary separation.” 

J ue,, to ^sk to you in gentler tonea. 


* On this allegory see iupm, p. SX 
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Again, how strange and how enraging to the Jews would he such an allegory ! 
Xt was Fhilonian, liribbimc; hut it was more admirable than any allegory in rhiJo, 
because it did not simply merge the historical in the metaphorical ; and more full of 
ability and insight than anv in the Kabbis.^ Tliis was, indeed, ** to steal a feather 
from the spicy nest of the t’hamix ** in order to wing the shaft which should pierce 
her breast. Iho .Tews, the descendants of Sarah, by the irresistible logic of their 
own most chorishedmicthod, here find themselves identified with the descendants of 
the despised and hated Magar, just as before they had hoard the proof that not they 
but the converted Gentiles wore truly Abraham’s seed ! ® 

And the Giilatians must be under no mishike ; they cannot serve two masters ; 
they cannot combine the Law and the Gospel. Nor must they fancy that they could 
esca]^ persecution by getting cirenracised and stop at that point. “ See,” he says, 
“ I, Paul — who, as they toll 3 "OU, once preached circumcision — I, I^aul, tell you that, 
if yon hanker afi«%r rtdianoe on circumcision, Christ shall profit tyou nothing. Nay, 
I protest again to every person who gets himself circumcised, that he is a debtor to 
keep the whole Law. Ye are nullified from Clirist, ye who seek jnstification in 
Law, ye are brinish od from His grace; for we spiritually, as a consequence of 
faith, earnestly await the hope of righteousness. For in (Jlirist neither circumcision 
availeth anything, nor uncircumciaion, but faith working bj^ means of love.” • ** In 
thcie,” as Bengel says, “ stands all Christianity.” 

“ Ye wore running bravolj'. WTio broke up your path to prevent your ohoying 
truth P This persuasion is not from Him who calleth you. It is an alien intnision 
-r-it comes only from one or two — yet bc-w^are of it. A little leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump. */ feel confident with respect to jmn * in the Lord that you will adopt 
my views; and he who troubles you shall bear the burden of his judgment, be he 
Vho he luay. And as for me, if I am still preaching circumcision, wh^^ am I still 
an object of persecution? 'Ill 3 stumbling block of the cross has been done away 
with, it appears ! are not persecuted, — just because they preach circumcision ; 

why then should I be, if as they sav 1 preach it too P Would that these turners of 
you upside down would go a litMe further tlian circumcision, and make thcmselvea 
like the priests of Cybcle ! ® 

** I cannot help this strong language ; for ye were called for freedom, brethren ; 
only, not freedom for a handle to the flesh, but by love be slaves to one another.* 
For the whole Law is absolutely fulfilled in one word in the ‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.* But if j’^e iiro biting and dovouring one another, take hoed 
that ye be not consumed by one another. 

J It was no mere pretty application of a story. It was the detection in one par- 
ticular case of a divine law, which might bo traced through every fact of the divine 
history (Maurice, Unity^ 508). How ditferent from Philo’s allegt^ry, in which Charran 
is tlie senses ; Abraham, the soul ; Sarah, divine wisdom ; i.saac, human wisdom ; 
lahmael, sophistry ; &c. 

» iv. 21—81. . » V. 1—6. ® V. 10. tyw TB-etroiSo. f tv . 

* V. 7 — ^12, ^TromS^rroLi ; cf. airoK«Kofjifi4voif Dcut. xxilL 1. 1 have given the only 

admissible meaning. Beiiss calls it **uno phrase affreuse, qui revolte notre sentiment.” 
This is to judge a writer by the standard of two millenniums later. Accustomed to 
Paul’s manner and temperament it would have been read as a touch of rough humour, 
yet with a deep meaning in it — vi>;., iiiat circu.iicision to Gentiles was mere ctttH'tewn 
(Pliil. iii 2, 3), and if os such it Ijiad any virtue in it, there was something to be said for 
the priests at Pessinus. 

,, * 1 Peter ii. 16. 

V, 14, wfirXqpwTttt, has been fulfilled ; Matt. xxii. 40 ; Rom. xiii. 8 (Lev. xix. 18). 

* V. 1,8—15. To“ a great extent the Apostle’s warning was fulfilled. Julian, JSp. 52, 
speaks of their Internecine dissensions. Galatia became not only the stronghmd of 
Montanism, but the headquarters of Ophites, Manichees, Pasaaloryuchitos, Asoodrogiteis, 
Artotyrites, Borborites, and other 

"Gorgons and hydras, and clilmepras dire 

and St. Jerome stieaks of Ancyra as SchismeUibui dUamuta^ dogmaiim variek^ibm 
cojhttuproda (lighilooti p. 81). 
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I mean then, walk spiritually, and there is no fear of your fulfilling the lusts 
of the flesh. The flesh and the spirit are mutually opposing principles, and their 
opposition prevents your fulfilling yoxir highest will. But if ^ are 1^ by the spirit 
ye are not under Law. Now the deeds of the flesh are manifest; such are fornica- 
tion, uncleanness, wantonness, idolatry, witchcrafts,' — enmities, discord, rivalry, 
wraths, cabals, paiiy-factions, envies, murders,*— drunkenness, revellinga,* ana 
things like these ; as to which I warn you now, as I warned you before, that all who 
do Imch things shall not inherit the kingdom of God. But the fruit of the Spirit * la 
love, joy, peace, longsulTering, kindness, beneficence, faith, gentleness, 8elf«oontrol. 
Against such things as these there is no law. But they that are of Christ Jmu* 
crucified the flesh with its passions and desires. If we are Hving spiritually, spirita- 
ally also let us walk. Let us not become vainglorious, provoking on© another, 
envying one another.” • 

At this point there is a break. It may be that some circnmsiaiice at 
Corinth had powerfully affected him. Ajnother lapse into immorality may 
have taken place in that unstable church, or something may have strongly 
reminded St. Paul of the overwhelming effect which had been produced by tbe 
Hentenco on the particular offender wliom ho had decided to hand over to 
4^tan. However tliis may be, he says with peculiar solemnity : 

“ Brethren, even though a man be surprised in a transgression, y© the spiritual 
^tore such an one in a spirit of meekness, considering thyself lest even thon 
shouldst be tempted. Bear ye the burdens of one another’s cares,® and so shall ya 
fulfil the law of Christ. But if any man believes himself to bo something when he 
is nothing, he is deceiving himself. But let each man test his own work, and then 
he shall have his ground of lioasting with reference to himself, and not to his neigh- 
bour. For each one shall bear his own appointed load.^ 

“ Let then him who is taught the word communicate with the teacher in all good 
things.® Be not deceived, God is not mocked. Whatsoever a man sowoth, that 
also he shall reap. For he that soweth to his flesh, from his flesh shall reap cor- 
ruption ; but he that sowoth to the Spirit, from the Spirit shall reap life eternal. 
[That is the general principle ; apply it to the special instance of the contribution 
tor which I have ask^ you.] Let us not lose heart in doing right, for at the duO 
time we shall reap if we faint not. Well, then, as we have opjioTtunitv, let Uf 
do good to all men, but especially to those who are of the family of the faith.* 

** liook yo with what large letters I write to you with my own hand.'* As many 
as want to make fair show in the flesh, want to compel you to get yours^ves cir- 
cumcised, only that they may not persecuted for Uio cross of Christ. Fpr not 
even the circumcision party themselves keep the law, yet they want to got yott 
circumcised that they may boa.st in your flesh. But far be it fibm me to boast 
except in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world has been crucifiod 
to me, and I to the world. For neither circumcision is anything nor uncircuinf* 
cision, but a new creation." And as many as shall walk by this rule, peace on them 

' Sins with others against God. * Sins against our neighbour. 

• Personal sins (Bcngel). 

® Deeds of the flesh, because they spring from ourselves ; fruU of the spirit, beoanin 
thev need the help of God’s grace (Chm.). 

» V. 16—26. ® vt 2, pofinf, weaknesses, sufferings, even sins* 

7 vL 1 — 5. vi. 5, ^toprior of responsibility and moral consequence. 

* 1 Cor. ix. ; Kom. xii 13 ; 1 These, v, 12. ^ * vt 6 — ^10. 

Theodore of Mopsuetia, believing that only the conclusion of the letter was auto- 
graph, makes the rise of the letters a sort of sign that the Apostle docs not blush for 
anything he has said. But the style of the letter seems to show that it was not dictated 
to an amanuensis. 

'' Xt will be seen that in those two clauses he has resumed both the polensical (II. 
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and mercy, and on the laniel of Gtod.** And then, aa though by a anddon after- 
thonght, we have the “ Henceforth let no man trouble me, for I boar in triumph on 
my body the brands of Jesus.” ' 

The grace of our Ijord Jesus Christ be with your spirit, brethren. Amen.”* 

Snob was the Epistle to the Galatians; nor can wo without some knowledge 
of whht Judaism then was, and what it was daily becoming, form any adequate 
conception of the daring courage, the splendid orig^ality — let ns rather say 
the inspired and inspiring faith — ^which enabled the Apostle thus to throw off 
the yoke of immemorial traditions, and to defy the hatred of those among 
whom he had been trained as a Hebrew and a Pharisee. We must remember 
that at this very time the schools of Rabhinism were fencing the Law with a 
jealous exclusiveness which yearly increased in its iidensity ; and that while 
St. Paul was freely flinging open all, and more than all, of the most cherished 
hopes and exalted privileges of Judaism, without one of its burdens, the 
Baibbis and Rabbans were on the high ros<l to the conclnsion that any Gentile 
who dared to got beyond the seven Noachian precepts — any Gentile, for 
instance, who had the audacity to keep the Sabbath as a day of rest — without 
becoming a proselyte of righteousness, and so accepting the entire yoke of 
Leritism, “neither adding to it nor diminishing from it,” deserved to bo 
beaten and punished, and to be informed that he thereby legally incurred the 
penalty of death,* "What was the effect of the Ei>istle on the Churches of 
Galatia we cannot tell ; but for the Chiirch of Christ the work was done. By 
this letter Gentiles were freed for ever from the peril of having their Chris, 
tianity subjected to impossible and carnal conditions. In the Epistle to 
the Romans circumcision does not occur as a practical question. Judaism 
continued, indeed, for some time to exorcise over Christianity a powerful in- 
fluence, but in the Epistle of Barnabas circumcision is treated with contempt, 
and even attributed to the deception of an eril angel ; * in the Epistle of 
Ignatius, St. Paul s distinction of the true and false circumcision is absolutely 
accepted;* and oven in the Clementine Homilies, Judaistic as they are, not a 
word is said of the necessity of drenmeision, bnt he who desires to be 
on-Hellonised must be so by baptism and the now birth.® 

13) and the dogmatic thcaca (14, IG) of the letter ; and that the personal (IT) as well os 
the doctrinal truth (18) on which he has been dwelling recur in the last two verses. 
Thus, from first to last, the Epistle is characterised by remarkable unity. 

* Hence, as one marked with the brands of his master, in Lis next Epistle {Rom. i. 1) 
he for the first time calls himself “a slave of Jesus Christ.” Stigmata were usually a 
punishment, so that in olassicn Greek, sfiV/mofias is *‘a rascal.” Whether St. Pauls 
metaphor turns on his having been a deserter from Christ’s sorv'ice before his conversion, 
or on his being a Hlerodoulos (Hdt. ii. 113), is doubtful. There seem, too, to be traces 
of the branding of reeruUi (Udnsch. Das AT. T. Tertutlians^ p. 700). Tlie use of 
“stimata” for the “five wounds” has had an effect analogous to the notion of 
” unknown ” tongues. 

* vi. 11 — ^18. The one unusual last word, ” brethren,” beautifully tempers tluf 
general severity of tone. 

* Bee Sanheiirmf t 58, o. 8 ; and Maimonidea, Tad JBa^ieiaUdi {MUc^oth MdachwL 

510, i5raf.9). ^ 

* Kp. Ps. Bamab. lx, * Ep. ad Philad. 6, & ledtw ^rrvSotoyll«Mt. 

® (Ps, dmn. JTbm. iu. 9). 
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Tlie Episilo to tho Galatians was quickly followed by that to the Romans, 
which was at once singularly like and singularly unlike its immediate pre- 
decessor. No violent external opposition, no deep inward sorrow was at that 
particular moment absorbing the Apostle’s soul. It was a little pause in his 
troubled life. The period of Lis winter stay at Corinth ,was di'awing to a 
close. He was already contemplating a yet wider circle for his next missionary 
tour. The tide of his thoughts was turning wholly towards the West. He 
wished to see Rome, and, without making any prolonged visit, to confirm the 
Gospel in the capital of the world. Ho did not contemplate a long stay 
among the Roman Christians, because it was his invariable principle not to 
build on other men’s foundations. But ho wished to be helped by them — 
With facilities which a great capital alone can offer — on his journey to Spain, 
where as yet the Gospel had been unproached. His heart was yearning 
towards the shores wliose vessels he saw in the ports of Lechmiim and 
CenchreOB, and whose swartliy sailors ho may have often met in the oroiqped 
streets. 

But before ho could come to them he determined to carry out his long- 
planned visit to Jenisalcm. Whether tho members of that church loved or 
whether they hated him— wliethcr they would give to liis converU tho right 
hand of followsliip or hold tliem at arm sdength — he at least would repay evil 
with good ; lie would etfectually aid their mass of struggling pauperism ; he 
would accompany tho delegates who earned to them a proof of Gentile love 
and generosity, and would himself hand over to the Apostles the sums— 
which must by this time have reached a considbrable amount — which had 
been collected solely by liis incessant endeavours. How eaniestly and even 
solemnly had he brought this duty before the Galatians, both orally and by 
letter! how carefully had ho recommendetl the Corinthians to prevent all 
uncertainty in tho contributions by presenting them in the form of a weekly 
oifering ! how had ho stimulated tho Macedonians by tho forwardness of the 
Achaians, and tho Achaiaus by the liberality of the Macedonians! And after 
all this trouble, forethought, and persistence, and all the gross insinuations 
which he had braved to bring it to a successful i.ssue, it was but natural that 
one so warm-hearted should wish t^ reap some small earthly reward for his 
exertions by witnessing tho pleasure which the subscription afforded to the 
mother church, aud the relief which it furnished to its himiBler mombers. 
But he did not conceal from himself that this visit to Jerusalem would be 
accompanied by great dangers. Ho was thnisting his head into the lion’s den 
-of Judaism, and from all his past experience it was but too clear tliat in such 
a place, and amid tho cloopcnod fanaticism of one of the yearly feasts, perils! 
among his own countrymen and perils among false brethren would besot 
every step of his path, Wliethcr he would escape those perils was known to 
God alone. Paul was a man who cherished no illasions. He had studied too 
deeply tho books of Scripture and the book of experience to be ignorant of the 
manner in which God deals with His saints. He knew how Elijah, how 
Isaialu how Jeremiah, how Ezekiel^ how Daniel, how John the Baptist, how 
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the Lord Jesus Himself, iiad lived sad died. He knew tliat devotion to 
God’s work involved no protection from earthly miseries and trials, and he 
quoted without a murmur the sad words of the Psalmist, “ For Thy sake are 
we killed all the day long ; we are accountcxl as sheep appointed to be slain.” ^ 
But whether it was God’s will tliat lie should cscaj)o or not, at any rate it 
would bo well to write to the Roman Christians, and answer all objections, 
and remove all doubts respecting the real nature of his teaching, by a 
systematic staiemeut of his beliefs as to the true relations between Jews and 
Gentiles, between the Law and the Gospel, as viewed in the light of the great 
Christian revelation that wo are justified througli faith in Chrisi This, if 
anything, might save him from those Judaic couiitcr-offoirta on the part of 
nominal Christians, which had undone half Ids work, and threatened to render 
of no effect the cross of Clirist. Ho therefore availed himself of the earliest^ 
opportunity to write and to despatch tlio greatest of all his Epistles — one of 
the greatest and deepest and most memorably infliioutial c£ all compositions 
evof written by human pen — the Epistle to the Romans. 


CHAPTER XXXYII. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE EOMAHS, AITB THE THEOLOGY OP ST. PAUL. 
n«j yk(> fflTTflu 0(H»rhs ilKatos tvayn KvploVf — Joa xxv, 4 (LXX.). 

** But to the cross He nails thy enemies, 

The Law that is agiiinst thco, and the sins 
Of all mankind ; with Him these are crucified, 

Never to hurt them more who rightly trust 
In this His satisfaction.” 

Milton, Par. Lostj xii, 415. 

TlavKof h fi4yas r^s iXTiOtlas »c^pvi, rh ic<u^i}/4a ^ic«cAi}<rtas, I h ovpavois 
irOpmtos. — Pa Cuavs, Orai, Hucom, 

I.— Inteoductoey. 

Bepobb we enter on the examination of the Eplstlo to the Romans, it will 
be necessary to understand, as far as we can, the special objects which tlio 
Apostle had in view, and the conditions of the diurch to which it was 
addressed. * 

The first conqueror who had introduced tlio Jews in any numbers into 
Rome was the great Pompeius, who treated the nation with extreme indignity.^ 
In the capital of the world tlioy showed that strong self-reliance by which 
they have ever been distinguished. From the peculiarities of their religious 

» Ihmn viU. S6. 

® Jon. AtUL xiv. 4, §§1—5; B, J,L7: Florus. Ui 6; T«ws. //. ▼, 9; Cic. pro Fl^uu 
xxvU., Ao, 
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eoMvicUon, they were neelesa and tronblesome as ordinary slaTos, liai tSwf 
dis|>layed in every direction the adaptability to external conditions whioh, 
together with their amazing patience, has secured them an ever-strengthaii* 
ing position throughout the world. They soon, therefore, won their emauoi* 
pation, and began to multiply and flourish. The close relations of friendship 
which existed between Augustus and Herod the Great improved their con- 
dition; and at the dawn of the Christian era, they were so completely 
recognised as an integral section of the population, with rights and a religion 
of their own, that the politic Emperor assigned to them that quarter beyond 
the Tiber which tliey liave occupied for ages since.* From these dim purlieus, 
where they sold sulphur matches, and old clothes, and broken glass, and went 
to beg and tell fortunes on tlie Costian or Fabrician bridge,* 8,000 of them 
swarmed forth to escort fifty deputies who came from Jerusalem with a 
petition to Augustus.® It was doubtless the danger caused by their growing 
numbers which led to that fierce attempt of Sejanus to get rid of them whidh 
Tacitus records, not only without one touch of pity, but even with ^n- 
centrated scorn.'* The subsequent, but less atrocious decree of Claudius,* 
brought about St. Paul’s friendship with Aquila and Priscilla, and is probably 
identical with the measure alluded to by Suetonius in the famous passage 
about the ** Impulsor Chrestm.'*^ If so, it is almost certain that Christians 
must have been confounded with Jews in the common misfortune chased by 
theii* Messianic difEoreuces.^ But, as Tacitus coufesses in speaking of the 
attempt to expel astrologers from Italy, these measures were usually as futile 
as they wore severe,® We find that those Jews who had loft Home under im- 
mediate pressure began soon to return.* Their subterranean proselytism,** as 
far bick as the days of Nero, acquired proportions so formidable that Seneca,^ 
while he characterised the Jews as a nation steeped in wickedness (gem 
sceleratissima), testifies to their immense diffusion. It is therefore certain 
that when St. Paul first arrlvc-d in Rome (A.D. 61), and even at the time 
when he wrote this letter (A.D. 58), the Jews, in spite of the uni'epoaled 

1 I have described this quarter of Rome In Seekert after Ghd, p. 168. 

* Mart. Ep. i. 42, 109 ; vi. 93 ; x. 3, 5 ; xii. 57 ; Juv. xiv. 134, 186, ^1 ; Stafc. 8ilv, t, 

▼i. 72. They continued here for many centuries, but were also to be found in other parts 
of Rome. On their mendicancy see Juv. iii. 14, 29C ; vi 542. On their to the 

LaWf see Hor. iiai. i., ix. 69; Suet. Aug. 76; Juv, xiv. 96; Pert. v. 184; Scc« 

* Jos, AiUt. xvii. 1. * 

* Tac. Ann. ii. d5 ; Sueton. Tih. 36 ; Jos, AtvU. xviiL 8, 6. • Acts xvHL 8, 

« V. tupra^ p. 279 ; infm^ p. 720. Siqoe VhriHue would be meaningless to olassio ear% 
the word was tsurfraj^ (see my Familiee of Spe^ht p. 119). Ckre^tianut is oommon in 
inscriptions ; Renan, St. Paul^ 101. * 

7 And perhaps by the commencing troubles In Judsea, early in A.D. 52. 

* Tac. Ann. xii 52, **atrox et irritum.” It is not impossible that these may be ohs 
and the same decree, for the Mathematioi, and impoetors closely aldn to them, welre fre- 
quently Jews. 

* Dion Cass. (lx. 6), who is probably alluding to this decree, says that the Jews were 
not expelled, but only forbidden to meet in public assemblies Aquila, however, as a 
leading Christian, would be naturally one of those who was oompolled to leave, 

»» Hor. Soi. L ix. 70; Pers. SaX. v. 180 ; Ovid, A. A. i. 76 ; Juv. vL 642 ; Suot. Aag. T6| 
Mcrivale, vi. 257, s^., Ac. 

Ap. Aug. i>s Civ. DH, vL 11 ; e. infra^ Excursus XIV. 
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decree of Olandiiis, wMch had boon jmsod only six years before, formed a 
largo eommunity, sufficiently powerful to bo an object of alarm and joalou^ 
to the Imperial Government. 

Of this Jewish community wo can form no conjecture how many were 
Christians ; nor have we a single datum to guide us in forming an estimate 
of the mimbers of Hie Christian Church in Borne, except the vague assertion 
of Tacitus, that a “ vast multitude ** of its innocent members were butchered 
by Nero in the persecution by which he strove to hide his guilty share in the 
conflagration of July 19, A.D. Even the salutations which crowd the 
last chapter of the Epistle to the Romans do not help us. Twouty-six people 
are gieeted by name, besides “the Chnrcli in the house’* of Aquila and 
Priscilla, some of the “households” of Aristobuhis and Narcissus,* the 
“bretliren,” with Asyncritus and others, and the “ saints ” with Oiympas and 
others.* All that wo could gather from those notices, if wo could bo sure tliat 
the sixteenth chapter was really addressed to Romo, is Unit the Roman Chris- 
tiattf possessed as yet no common place of mooting, but were sejiarated into 
at least three communituis grouped around Jillercnt centres, assembling in 
diiferent places of worship, and with no perceptible trace of ecclesiastical 
organisation. But there is noUiiug whatever to show whether these com- 
munities were large or small, and we shall see tluit the sixteenth chapter, 
though imquostioiiably Pauline, was probably addressed to the Ephesian and 
not to the Roman Church. 

Assuming, however, that the Christians were numerous, as Tacitus ex- 
pressly informs us, two questions remain, of which both are involved in deep 
obsurity. The one is, ” Whoa and how was Christianity introduced into 
Rome? ** Tlie other is, “Was the Roman Church predominantly Jewish or 
predominantly Gentile? ” 

1. Tiadition answers the first question by tolling us that St. Peter was the 
founder of Latin Christianity, and this answer is almost demonstrably false. 
It is fii’st found in a work, at once malignant and sx)urioua, written lato in 
the second century, to support a particular party. That work is the forged 
Clemeutinea,^ in wdiich we are told that Peter was the first Bishop of Rome^ 
Tradition, gathering fresh particulai-s as it proceeds, gradually began to assert, 


* Tao. xik 40, 41 ; Suot. JVero, 38. 

* The mention of these two names has been regauded as an argument that the 
aixtoenth chanter roall;^ belongs to the Uoiiunu letter, since Ai^tobulus, the son of 
Herod, and other Herodian princes of that timet had been educated in Rome, whose slaves 
and froedmen these might be. eA^T^y although Narcissus, the celebrated freediuan of 
Claudius, had been put to death in AD. 54 (Tac. -4 mi. adii. 1), four years before the 
date of this letter, "they of the household of Narcissus” may have been some of his 
slaves. On the other hand, neither of these names w'os uncommon, and it is less 
intrinsically improbable tliat there should have been a Narcissus and an Aristcmulus at 
Bpbesus, than that there should have been so many Asiatic intimates and Jewish 
kinsmen of St. Paul at Home. Muratori (No. 1328) and Orelli (No. 720) give an inscrip* 
tion found at Ferrara from a tablet erected by Tib. Claud. Aorctsm, to the timnes of 
bis wife, Diccrorunc (Righteousness). See an interesting note on this in Plumpire, RtU. 
Rt«d.,p.428. 

* Rom. xvi 5 14 16 < Itccognit L 6 
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wiiS more or loss confidence, that he came to Borne in the second year of 
Claudius (A,D. 42) ; that ho mot and confounded Simon Magus ; that he con* 
tinned Bishop of Rome for twenty-five years ; that he was ultimately martyred 
by being crucified, head downwards, at his own humble desire; and that this took 
place on June 29th, the same day as the execution of St. Pn^ul. In attestation 
of their martyrdom, Gains refers to their “ trophies ** near the city.^ The 
lateness of these details, the errors with which they are mingled, and the 
obvious party reasons for their invention, forbid our attaching to them any 
historic value. It is not at all probable tliat St. Peter arrived at the city iUl 
tlie year of his death. Tliis at least is certain — that, in the New Testament, 
the sole asserted trace of his prc8onc.e in Rome is to be found in the highly 
disputable allusion, “ They of Babylon salute you.*’ ^ He may have (bed in 
Romp ; he may even have preached in Rome ; he may even have been accepted 
by the Jewish section of Roman Christians as their nominal “ Bishop; ** but 
that he was not, and could not have been, in any true sense the oritjinal 
founder of the Roman Church is freely admitted even by Roman Catholics 
themselves. 

At what time the chance seeds of Cbristianity bad been wafted to the 
shores of Italy ^ we are utterly unable to say. That this took place in our 
Lord’s lifetime is improbable, nor is it worth wdiile to do more than allude 
to tlio fiction which tiscribes to the Emperor Tiberius a favourable opinion 
respecting the divinity of Christ.** All that wo can safely assert is the like- 
lihood that the good tid'mgs may first have been conveyed by some of those 
J ows and proselytes from Romo who hoard tlie speech of St. Peter at Pente* 
cost ; ^ or by others who, like St. Paul himself, received their fii’st impresedoRtt 
from the close reasoning and fiery eloquence of St. Stephen as they sat among 
chance visitors in the synagogue of the Libortiui,* 

2. If this conjecture be correct, we see that, from the first, tlio Church 
of Rome must have contained both Jewish aud Gentile elements. The 
mere probabilities of the case will not enable us to decide which of the 
two elements preponderated, aud if wo turn to the Epistle we are met by 

1 Eoseb. jH. E. ii. 14, 25 (quoting Dionysius of Corinth) ; Id. Dau. Ev. iii. 8} Origen 
{ap. Emth. iii, 1) ; Justin Mar tyr, ii, 26 ; Tert. JJe Pratser. M(wr, Si } ; c. Mare, 

iy. 6; Gaius ap» Euseb. ii. 25. Justin, and perhaps otliers, were milled by the iusenp- 
tion to the Sabine deity Semo Saiicus, which they read Himoni Feiisr is also 

associated with Paul in the founding of Cliristianity at liome by Clemens, Ep, ad Cor, 
6; by the K^pxnfia iicrpov; by Lactant.r Div. iv. 21; by Iron. Haer, iiL 3; by 
Epiphan. Jffaer. L 27 ; Oros. vii. 7 ; Comti, AposU vii. 46 ; &c. &c. 

* The Acts prove that St. Peter was at Jerusiilem 4bout A.D. 49 (Acts xv.) : and ia 
Antioch about A.D. 53 (Gal ii. 11) ; and the Epistles with the Acts prove all but con- 
clusively that he was not at Rome during the first or second Imprisonment of St. Paul* 
If “B^ylon in 1 Pet. v. 13, means Babylon and not Rome — a question which ^nnot 
be poeUwely decided — then St. Peter was in Babylon ten years later than this. (Sea 
Baur, Pattf, ii, 291 seqq.) Spanheim, in Iris celebrated Emertutic (1679), dwells much on 
Gal. ii 9 as a strong ar^niment against the likelihood of Peter’s visiting Romo. BUendorf 
(a Eoman Catholic wnter) admits that it oamiot be proved; but even Hoemder and 
Gieseier admit it to bo x>rolmble. 

» Act- 'i. 1 . 4 Tert. Apdog, 6* 21 (Just. Mart. Apdog, I 85, 48>. 

» Acta U. 10, • vi 0. ^ ^ ^ * ** 
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indiciitlons so dabious that critics have arriTod at the most opposite con- 
clusioBS.^ Baur cannot even ima^ne how it is possible for any one to 
avoid the conclnsion tliat the Apostle has Jewish Christians in view 
throughont. Olshausen, on the other hand, pronounces with equal confi- 
dence on the promyience of Gentiles. Each can refer to distinct appeals 
to both- classes. If, at the veiy outset of the Epistle, St. Paul seems to 
address ilie whole Oliurcli as Gentiles, and in ri. 13 says, “I speak unto 
you Gentiles,” and in xv. 15, 16, writes in the exclusive character of 
Apostle of tlio Gentiles,* and in x. 1 speaks of the Jews in the third per- 
son ; * yet, on the oilier hand, in iv. 1 ho speaks of “ Abraham our father,” 
and says that he is writing to those who “ know the and have once 

boon under its ser%*itude. If, again, the multitude of quotations from the 
Jewish scriptures* might bo supposed to have most wciglit with Jews 
(though we find the same phenomenon in tlie Ejnstle to the Galatians), 
yet, pn the other hand, in the apologetic section (ix. — xi.) the argument is 
rather about the Jews than addressed to them,* and the moral precepts of the 
prActical chapters seem to have in view the liboial Gciitlh^f* far more than 
th^ Ebionising Jews. The views of the latter are not directly combated, 
whik ,the former arc bidden to waive their personal liberty rather than 
cause any .personal olTonoe. 

Of those apparent contradictions the solution most commonly accepted is 
that suggested by Professor Jowoit,® that even the Gentile converts had been 
mainly drawn from the ranks of proselytes, who at Home were particularly 
numerous,^ so that ** the Ronftiu Church appeared to bo at once J ewish and 
Gentile — Jewish in feeling, Gentile in origin ; Jewish, for the Apostle every- 
where argues with them as Jews ; Gentile, for he expressly addresses thorn as 
Gentiles.” This, no doubt, was the condition of other Clmrches, and may 
have been that of the Church at Homo. But as this hypothesis hy no moans 
solves all the difficulties, it seems to mo a preferable suptiosition that St. Paul 

1 Neander, Meyer, Do Wette, Ofebausen, Tholuck, Renas, &c., are confulcnt that it 
was mainly intended for Gentilea ; Ihiur, Schwegler, Thiersch, Davidson, Wordsworth, 
&c., for Jews. 

* i. IS. “ Amoag yon, an among other Gentiles ” (cf. 6, 6). 

* X. 1, “My heart’s desire and prayer for Utem ’* (wjrcp axmSp — A, ^ J?", G — 
not titv *l<rpioiX). 

* Til© phrHM© Kaftrtf yrfyparrwi oocuTs no less tlian nineteen times in this single Epistle, 
as it does on almost every png© of the Talmud- 

* lx. 1; X. 1 ; pamtn. * Jowett, J2oin<rn.% vol. li 23, 

7 Tac. IT, V. 5; Cic. pi*o Flacc^ 28, Ac, Wo read of Jewish slaves in the noblest 
hoitsea There wa« an Acme in the housohold of Livia ; a Sam:iritan named Thallus 
Was a freodman of Tiberius; Alitums was a favourite mime of Nero, &c. The Judaic 
faithfulness of these Jews is proved by the inscriptions on their graves ; Ganioci, 
CimiterOf 4; Oriits, iv. 123, 506; and by the allusions of classic writers. Suet. Aug, 
57, 7jB, Ac. It is remarkable that among Jewish proselytes are found such names as 
Fulvia, Flavia, Valeria, Ao.f while the CUmtians were mainljr ’Tryiihseuas and Try|>hosa», 
slave names (“Luxurious,” “wanton”) which no human being would voluntarily bear. 
It appears from inscriptions g^ven by Gruter and Orelli that there were many Jewish 
synagogues in Romo, Synagoga Oampi^ Augueti, Amippe^ jSuAnn^ae, Olmt, The 
titles ^iXitrteXot and i^iAdAaoc on their toml^ sh^fioantk indicate their orthodoxy and 
patriotism. (See too Hor. Sat. U. hi m.) 
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!«f:not so much addressing a special body as purposely arguing out a fnnda* 
mental problem, and treating it in an ideal and dramatic manner. To the 
!Boman Christians as a body ho was avowedly a stranger, but he knew tha^ 
Jews and Gentiles, each with their special didiculties and prejudices, existed 
side by side in every Church wliich ho had visited, and h^ wished once for aU 
to lay down, not only for the Roman Christians, but for all who might road 
his letter, the principles which were to guide their mutual relations. He is 
stating the truths which could alone secure the perfect unity of that Ohureh 
of the future in which the distinctions between Jew and Greek were to be no 
moi*e. It was natural that before ho visited a strange Church, and one so 
important as the Church of Rome, he should desire plainly to state to them 
the Gospel which ho meant to preach. But surely it is hardly probable that 
he would wish the benefits of this consummate effort to be confined to a single 
Church. The hypothesis that several copies of the letter were made, and that 
with appropriate coiH'lusions, it was sent in whole or in part to other Churches 
beside that of Rome, is not only intrinsically reasonable, but also accounts for 
some of the peculiar phenomena presented by the manuscripts, and especial]^ 
by the structure of the concluding chapters.^ 

* (i.) The mission of Phoebe to Ephesus is more probable than a mission to Rome, 
which wns neui ly three times more tlistaiit ; nor couhl Paul well have addressed a 
iiranfft Church in langujige of such urgent request on the subject of her visit ^tom. xvi 
1, 2). (ii.) It is strange that St. Paul should salute twenty-six people at a Church 

which he had never visited, and address tliem in terms of iwculinr intimacy and 
affection, when he only salutes one or two, or none at all, in Churches which he had 
founded, (iii.) Aquila aii<l Priscilla were at Kphesutr when St. Paul wrote 1 Cor. xvi, 
19, and again at E])hesus when he wrote 2 Tim. iv. 19. It is strange to find them settled 
at Rome with a Olmrch in their house l)etween these two ilates. (“Quoi ! toute PEgUte 
d’Ephese .s'etjiit done donne rendezvous in Rome?” Renan, St, Paid, Ixviii.) (iv.) flow 
is it that there are no salutations to Kubulus, Ibideiis, Linus, Chiudia (2 11.1111. Iv. 2l)l 
(v.) How comes it that “ Epivnetus, the first-fruits of Asia,” is at Rome? and that so 
many others are there who have — in other ptacm^ of which, from the nature of the cas& 
Ephesus is the one which most prominently suggests itself — toiled so mucK and sugerea 
BO much for Paul, and even shared his frerjiieiit prisons (xvi. 7, 9, 12, 1^? (vi.) If so 
many were at Rome who rieserve to he specially signalised as “beloved.” and “approved^** 
and “elect,” and “ kinsmen,” and “ toilers,” how is it that they all deserted him at tli® 
hour of need (2 Tim, iv. Ifi)? AN'as the Cliurch at Rome so mere a sairddoud that all 
these had been scattered from Rome ? or had they all been put to death in the perse- 
cution of A.D. 04? How is it that not one of those exompWy twenty-six are among 
the three Jewish friends who are alone faithful to him, even before the Keronian 
peiveculions began, and only a few yeura after this letter was despatched (Ck>L iv. 10, IX)? 
(vii.) Again, how comes it that the severe yet fraternal reproachfulness of xvi. 17 — ^20 if 
so uiililce the apologetic and distant jHiliteness of xv. 15 — 20? (viii.) How came Timothy 
and St. Paul’s other friends, whose saluWtions to Thesiutlonica or to Ephesus would ^ 
natural, to send them so freely to distant and unvisited Rome? (ix.) Even If these 
considerations were unim^>ortant, how is it that the^^ are so well supported by the apliia* 
reutly different terminations of the Epistle at xv, 33, and xvi. 20 and 24, as weu lUB 
xvi Why is the conclmling doxology missing in P, 0, and some AIJSS. mentioned by 
Jerome? Why is it placed after xiv. 23 in L, in most cursives, in Creek Leetionaries, ir 
ChrysoKtom, Theodorct, &c. ? WTiy is it found twice in Oorlex A (xiv. 24 and x^ T 
Why did Marcion, with no apparent dogmatic reason^ opiit the two lt«st oha|)ters 
alUtgeiher ? lastly, does so important a manusenpt as G, founded as it ^ on a 

very ancient manuscript, omit the words iy ‘ywfiji in i. 7, 15 T No fair critic will, I think, 
assert that these difficulties are collectively unimportant; and they find a perfectly 
simple and adequate solution if, without accepting the entire details of lienan’s tiieory, 
we suppose with him (iSf. Poitf, Ixiii— Ixxv.) tW the main body of th<» Rphvtl^ sop^ 
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3. We conie, iben, to ibe question, What is the main objoet of the Epistle 
to the Bomans P And here we must not be surprised if we meet with different 
answers* The highest works of genius, in all writings, whether sacred or 
secular, are essentially many-sided* Who will pretend to give in a few words 
the central concoption^of the “ Prometheus Vinctus*’ or of Hamlet ” ? Who will 
profess to unite all suffrages in describing the main purpose of Ecclesiastes or 
of Job? Yet, although the purpose of the Epistle has been differently inter- 
preted, from our ignorance of its origin, and of the exact condition of the 
Church to which it was written, it is impossible so to state it as not to express 
one or other of its essential meanings. 

The first question which meets us affects the general character of the 
Epistle. Is it didactic or polemical ? Is it general or ej ecial P The divergent 
views of commentators may here be easily reconcik^cL It is only indirectly 
and Secondarily polemical; the treatment is general even if the immediate 
motivp was spociaL Its tone has nothing of the passionate intensity which the 
AposHe always betrays wlien engaged in controversy with direct antagonists. 
It has been supposed by some tliat he desired to vindicate to tbo Roman Church 
his Apostolic authority. Undoubtedly such a vindication is implicitly involved 
in the masterly arguments of the Epistle ; yet how different is his stylo from 
the vehemence with which ho spi^aks in tlie Epistles to the Corinthians! 
Bishop Wordsworth says that it is '*an apoh>gy for the Gospel against 
Judaism but whore is the burning invective and indignant eloquence of the 
Epistle to the Galatian^? We liave no trace here of the ultra -liberalism of 
Corinth, or the dreamy ascotic^ffems of Colossm, or the serrile Pharisaisms of 
Galatia. Clearly ho is not here dealing with any special dissensions, heresies, 
or attadcs on his authority,^ Tbo very value of the Epistle, as a systematic 
exposition of ** the Gospel of Protestantism,” depends on the cabuiiesa and 

not only to Rome, but also to Ephesue, Thessalonica, and possibly some other Church, 
wWi dQfei'ing concluiionSj which are aU i>rescrvcd in the present form of the Epistle. 
On the other side may be set tire remark of Strabo {xiv. 5), that many Tarsiaiis were at 
Rome, and that Rome swarmed with Asiatics (Friedlandcr, SiUmgcsch, Itoms, i, 511) ; the 
certainty that even in the days of Scipio, and much more in each succeeding generjvtion, 
the majority of the Inhabitants of Rome—the farx pnpuU—were but ** stepsons of Italy” 
(Sen. ad ffelv,. Com. 6, “ Non possum forre Quirites Oraecam urban/’ Juv. Sat. iii. 61, 
73, SCO., ** St. I tacete quibue noo i>ater neo mater est ”) and predominantly Greek (see 
Lightfoot, PhUippiam, p. 20); and that the names of Amplias, IJrbanus, Stachys, 
Apellea, Nereua, Hermes, Hennas, are all found, as Dr. Lightf«>ot has shown {ib, 172 — 
175), In Hie iiuwriptions of the Coluwhana among the slaves in the househohis of various 
Osesariau families ; and^ not only those, but thte rarer names Trypha?na, Tryphosa, 
R^robas, and even Philologus and Julia in conturxuvn, which is at least a curious 
coincidence. But when we remember the many hundreds of slaves in each great Roman 
household: and the extreme commonness of the names by which they were mostly 
calle<l ; and the fact that Garucoi found that Latin nairv's were twice as immurous as the 
Greek in the old Jewish cemetery at Rome, — we must still consider it more likely that 
chap, xvi., in whole or in part, was addressed to Ei>he8U8 as a iHjnsonal termination to 
the copy of the Roman E)>iatle, which could hardly fail to be sent to so important a 
Church. (Sec Schule, Stud, u. Krit. 1829 ; Ewahl, Sendschr, 428 ; Reiiss, Les ii. 

19.) Of all theories, that of Baur, that the chapter was forged to show how intimate 
were the relations of Paul with the Roman Church* seems to tne the most wimW and 
arbitrary, 

^ Renas* XiU IL U« 
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lucidity with which the Apostle appeals to an ideal pnblie to follow {lim in the 
discnssion of abstract truths. We seem already to be indefbiiiely removed from 
the narrow fanaticism of those who insisted on the impossibility of salvatioa 
apart from circumcision. The Hellenistic Judaism of a g^reat city, however 
ignorant and however stereotyped, was incapable of so grpss an absurdity, and 
in the wider and deeper questions which were naturally arising between the 
Jew and the Gentile Christian, there was as yet nothing sufficiently dehnite to 
exasperate the Apostle with a sense of ruinous antagonism. The day indeed 
was not far distant when, in the very city to which he was writing, some would 
preach Christ even of contention, hoping to add affiiction to his bonds.^ But 
this lay as yet in^ the unknown future. He wrote during one of those little 
interspaces of repose and hope which occur in even the most persecuted lives. 
The troubles at Corinth had been temporarily appeased, and his authority 
established. He was looking forward with the deepest interest to fresh 
missions, and although he could not deliberately preach at Romo, because he 
had made it a rule not to build on another man’s foundation, he hoped to have 
his heart cheered by a kindly welcome in the imperial city before ho started to 
plant the Cross on the virgin soil of Spain. And the Church of Rome stood 
high in general estimation. It was composed of Jews and Gentiles, of whom, 
not long afterwards, the former seem to have ranged tliemselves in ^uncompro- 
mising hostility to the Gospel ; but he could as little foresee this as he could be 
aware that, in the second century, the Ebionlsm of this section of the Church 
would lead to a malignant attack on his cliaracter. At this time there do not 
seem to have been any open divisions or bittel animosities.* Diifereuoes of 
opinion there were between “ the weak,” who attached importance to distinctions 
of meats and drinks, and “ the strong,” who somewhat scornfully discarded 
them ; but it seems as though, on the whole, tlie Jews were forbearing and the 
Gentiles moderate. Perhaps the two parties owed their immunity from dis- 
sensions to the passage of the Gentiles into the Church through the portals of 
the synagogue ; or perhaps still more to the plasticity of ecclesiastical orgauifa- 
tion which enabled the foreign and GrsDco- Roman converts ^ worship 
undisturbed in tbeir own little congregations wliich met under the roof of an 
Aqnila or an Olympus. If the Jewish and Gentile communities were separated 
by a marked division, collisions between the two sections would have b^u less 
likely to occur 

Bo this as it may, it is evident that it was in a peaceful mood that the 
Apostle dictated to Tortius tlie great truths which he had never before so 
thoroughly contemplated as a logical whole.* The broad didactic character 

* Phil, i 16. These were evidently Judaisem (iii. 2 ; CoL iv. 11). 

* The only trace of these is in xvi. 17—20 ; tAc «tx<«rTflujru)tc, tA But this 

furnishes one of the arguments against that chapter as part of the Epistle to the 
Jtomans. 

» See the much more tender tone towards the Jews, and also towards the Iaw, in 
Rom. iv. IG, xi. 2(), Ac., compared with Gal. iv. S, 2 Cor. iii. 6, Ac. In the “ not only— 
but also ” of iv. 16 is reflected the whole conciliatory character of the Epistle to the 
Homans (Pfleiderer, iU 46), 
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of the Epistle, its freedom from those outbursts of emotion which we find in 
others of his writings, is perfectly consistent with its having oiiginated in 
historic circumstances; in other words, with its having been called fortli, 
as was every one of the other Epistles, by passing events. St, Paul was on 
his way to Jerusalem, and his mis^vings as to the results of the visit were 
tempenJd by the ho]>e that the alms which he liad collected would smooth the 
way for his favourable reception. Home was the next place of importance 
wliich he intended to visit How would he bo received by the Christians of 
the great city? Would they liave heard mraours from the Pharisees of 
Jomsalem that he was a godless and dangerous apostate, who defied all 
authority and abandoned all truth P It Wiis at any rate probable that, even if 
he had not been represented to them in the most uiifav^'urable light, he would 
have been spoken of as one who was prejiared to abandon not only the peculiari- 
ties, but even the exclusive hopes and promises of Judaism. To a groat extent 
this was true ; and, if true, how serious, nay, how startling, were the conse- 
quences which such a belief entailed ! Tln^y wore views so contrary to centu- 
ries of past conviction, that they at least deserved the most careful statement, 
the mo^ impregnable defence, the most ample justification, from the ancient 
scriptures. Such a defence, after deep meditation on the truths which God's 
Spirit had* revealed to his inmost soul, he was prepared to offer in language 
the most conciliatory, the most tender — ^in language which betrayed how little 
the unalterable fixity of his conviction had quenched the fire of his patriotism, 
or deadened the quickness his sensibility.' He expresses an inextinguish- 
able love for his countrymen, and a deep sense of their glorious privileges, at 
the very moment that ho is explaining why those couutiymen have been tempo- 
rarily rejected, and showing that those privileges have been inexorably an- 
nulled.® He declares his readiness to be even “ anathema from Christ ” for 
the sake of Israel, in the very versos in which he is showing, to the horrified 
indignation of his Jewish readers, that not the physical, but the spiritual tieed 
of Abraham, arc alone the true Israel of God.® 

^ “We see,** says Dr. Davidson, “ a constant conflict between his convictions and feel- 
ingfs ; the former tio deep to be changed, the latter too strong to be repressed, too ardent 
to he Quenched by opposition of the jiersons he loved ” {Intr^n. i. 127). 

® We can judge what the Jewish estimate of these privileges hj such passages of 
the Talinud as Yebhamothj f. 47, 2 ; supra, p. 227. 

* There can be no more striking contrast to the whole argument of the Epistle to tlie 
Homans than the following very remarkable p^sSAge in tlie AlMda Zara (f. 3, col. 1—3), 
which will serve to show to what^infinite heights above the ordinary jRabbinism of his 
nation 8t. Paul had soared. 1 appeal to any candid and learned Jew which is noblest, 
truest, divinesi, manliest — the tone and the reasoning of the Epistle to the Homans, or 
the biptry and frivolity of the following passage : — 

** In the days of the Messiah, the Holy One, blessed he He, holding the roll of the 
Law in His bosom, will call upon those who have studied it to come forward and receive 
their reward* Instantly the Idolatrous nations will appear in a body (Isa. xliii 9), but 
will be told to present themselves separately with tiieir Scribes at the j head, that they 
may understand the answers severally addressed to tliem. The Homans, as the most 
renowned of all, will enter first. * What has been your occupiStion ? ’ will be demanded 
of them. They wUl point to their baths and forums, and the gold and silver with which 
Ihay earkhed the worlds addings * All this we kmc done fAot Icrad may have kim/tejor 
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If the current feelings of the Jews towards the Gentiles wcTe much om* 
bitfcered— if they habitually regarded them in the spirit of hostile arrogance— 
it is very possible that the section respecting the relative position of the Jews 
and Gentiles (ix. — ^xi.) may be, as Baur argues, the kernel of the whole 
[hlpistle, in the sense that these wore the first thoughts which had suggested 
themselves to the mind of the Apostle. Yet it is not correct to say that “ the 
whole dogmatic treatment of the Epistle can be considered as nothing but tho 
most radical and thorough-going refutation of Judaism and Jewish Chris-* 
tianity.” ^ In his reaction against the purely dogmatic viow which regards 
the Epistle as “ a compendium of Pauline dogma in the form of an apostulio 
letter/’ * Baur wus led into a view too purely historical ; and in his unwilling" 
ness to regard tho central section as a more carollary from tho doctrinos 


tfie 9tMdy of the Law.' * Fools ! ’ will be the stem answer : ‘have yon not done all this for 
your own pleasure, tho market-places, and the baths alike, to pamper your own self- 
indulgence ? and os for the gold and silver, it is Mine (Hagg. iL 8). "VVlio among yOu can 
declare this Liiw ? ’ (Isa. xliii. 0). 

“Tho Romans retire crestfallen, and then the Peraians enter. They too will urge that 
they built bridges, took cities, waged wars to give Israel leisure to study the Law ; but 
receiving the Kiine rebuke as the Romans, they too will retire in dejection. 

“Similarly all other nations, in the order of their rank, will come in to hear tiheir 
doom ; the wonder is that they will not be <leteiTtHl by the failure of the others, but Will 
still cling to their vain pleas. But then the Persians will argue that Uiey built the 
Temple, whereas the Homans destroyed it ; and the other nations will tbiidc that slooe 
they, unlike the Itomaus and Persians, never oppressed the Jews, they may expect moro 
lenience. . 

“The nations will then argue, ‘When has the Iaw been offered to ns, and we refused 
it?’ In answer it is inferred from Beut. xxxiii. 2 and tlab. Hi. 3 that the Law had been 
offered to each in turn, but that they would not have it. Then they will ask, * Why didst 
Thou not place us also underneatli the mount (Ex. xix. 17) as Thou didst Israel, bidding us 
accept the Law, or be crushed by the mountain?' To whom Jehovah will r^ly, ‘ I^et us 
hear the first things (Isa. xliii. 9). Have you kept the Noachic pi'ecepts?* Iney answer, 
‘ Have the Jews kept tho Law tliough they received it?* God answers, ‘Yes; I Myself 
bear them witness that they have.* ‘But is not Israel thy firstborn, and is it fair tO 
admit the testimony of a Father?* ‘The heaven and earth shall bear them witness.’ 
* But are not Uiey interested witnesses ? * * * Well, then, you yourselves shall testify ; * and 
accordingly Nimrod hits to testify for Abraham, Laban for Jacob, Potiphar’s wife for 
Joseph, Nebuchadnezzar for the three children, Darius for Daniel, Job’s Friends for Job. 
Then the nations entreat, ‘Give us now tho Law, and we will keep it.* ‘ Fools 1 do ye 
want to enjoy the Sabbath without having pr^ared for it? However, I will give you one 
easy precept — keep the Feast of Tabernacles' (Zech. xiv. IH). Then th%y will all burry off 
to make booths on the roofs of their houses. But the Holy One, blessed be He, will make 
tho sun blaze with midsummer heat, and they will desert the booths with tho sconiful 
exclamation, ‘ i-iet us break His bands asunder, and fling away His cords from US * (Ps. ii 
3). Then the Lord, sitting in the heavens, shall laugh at them. The only occasion on 
which He laughs al His creatures,” thOugh He does so with His creatures, notably wiHi 
Leviathan, every day. 

1 Baur, Paul. i. 349; Olshauscn, Introd. §5. Philippi gaffs It ocffl* 

nected doctrinal statement of the specifically Pauline Gospel.** 

^ In any case this statement would be far too broa<l. If the Kpistle to the Romane 
be a complete statement of what may he called the Atsostle’s “ Soteriology/* it oonteips 
little or none of the Eschatology which distinguishes these Epistles to ihe^essalonianidy 
or the Christology of the Epistle to the OolossianB, or the Eodesiolofl^ of the Epistle to 
the Ephesians. It is hardly worth while to notice the opinions that it is a mere defence 
of his Apostolate (Mangold), or a description and vindication of the l^kuiine system of 
missionary labours (Schott.). See Lange’s MomanSf p. 38, E. T, 

• Because they oidy exist for the sake of the Law (KsdoHm, £. 81, col. t)b 
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enniiciated in the first eight chapters, he goes too far in calling them the heart 
and pith of the whole, to which everything else is only an adclition. These 
chapters may have been first in the order of thought, without being first 
in the order of importance ; they may liave formed the original motive of the 
Epistle, and yet may have been completely thrown into subordination by the 
grandeur of the conoeptions to which they led. 

May we not well suppose that the Epistle originated as follows P The 
Apostle, intending to start for Jerusalem, and aftonvards to o\H3n a new 
mission in the West, thought that ho would \irili»e an interval of calm 
by writing to the Roman Church, in which, though nut founded by himself, he 
could not but feel the deepest interest. He knows that, wlfatever might be 
the number of the Gentile Christians, the uucleus of the Church had been 
composed of Jews and proselytes, who would find it v*ery hard to accept the 
lesson that God was no i*especter of ]^)ersous. Yet this was the truth which 
he was commissioned to teach ; and if the Jews could not receivo it without a 
Bhockt— if even the most thoughtful among them could not but find it hard to 
admit tliat their promised Messiah — the Mtjssiah for wlioin they had yearned 
through afliicted centuries — was after all to be even more the Messiah of the 
Gentiles than of the Jews — then it was pi*e-einiuoiitly necessary for him to set 
this truth so clearly, and yet so syinjxatliotically, lK?fore them, as to soften the 
inevitable Wow w their deepest prejudice's. It was all the more necessary 
because, in writing to the more liberal Judaisers, he liad not to deal with the 
Ignorant malignity of those wlio had seduced bis simple Galatians. In 
wntaug to the Churches of Galatia, and smiting down with one shattering 
blow their serpent-head of Pharisaism, ho had freed his soul from the storm 
of passion by which it had been shaken. He could now write with perfect 
composure on the larger questions of the position of the CbrisMsn in reference 
to the Law, and of the relatione of Judaism to Heathenism, and of both 
to Christianity. That the Gentiles were in no respect inferior to the Jews in 
spiritual privileges— -nay, more, that the Gentiles were actually superseding 
the Jews by pressing with more eagerness into the Church of Christ was a 
fact which no Jewish Chrisiiau could overlook. Was God, then, rejecting 
Israel ? The central section of the Epistle ^ix. — xi.) deaLs with this grave 
scruple: and the Apostle there strives to show that (1) spiritual sonship does 
not depend on natural descent, since the only justification i) 08 sible to man— 
namely, justification by faith — was equally open to Jews and Gentiles (ix.); 
that (2), so far as the Jews are losing their 'precedence in the divine favour, 
tliis is due to their ovm rejection of a free offer which it was perfectly open 
to them to have embraced (x.); and that (3) this apparent rejection is softened 
by the double consideration that (®) it is partial, not absolute, since there was 
” a remnant of the true Israelites according to the election of grace ” ; and (3) 
it is temporary, not filial^ since, when the full blessing of the Gentiles haa 


' M in the days of CThrbt the publioanfi and harlots Were admitted before the 
Pharuees into the kingdom of God (MaU.xii 31, m 
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lieen secnrod, there still remains the glorious hope that all Israel would at last 
be saved.' 

But was it not inevitable that from tliis point his thoughts should work 
backwards, and that the truths to which now, for the first time, he gave full 
and formal expression should assume an importance which left but subordinate 
intei-est to the minor problem ? From the relative his thoughts had ]i>oea led 
on to the absolute. From the question as to the extinction of the exclusive 
privileges of the Jews, he had ascended to the question of God’s axipointed plan 
for the salvation of mankind — its nature, its world- wide freedom, its necessity. 
That x>lan the Axiostlo sums up in the one formula. Justification 
BY Faith, and in order to establish and explain it he had to prove tlie 
nni versa! ity of human sin; the inability alike of Jew and Gentile to 
attain salvation by any law of works ; tho consequent ** subordinate, relative, 
negative ” significance of tho Law ; the utter and final evanescence 
of all difference between circumcision and uncirenmeision in tlie light of 
a disxHjnsation now first revealed. And thus the real basis of this, as of-every 
other Epistle, is Christ as the common foundation on which Jew and Gentile 
could stand, ilie bond of human society, the root of human righteousness.”* It 
may bo quite true that througliout all tliese high reasonings, and the many 
questions to wliich they give rise, there runs an imdoi’tonc of controversy, ^d 
tliat the Axiosllo never lost sight of the fact that he was endcavoutingi to prove 
for the Roman ChristiaMs, and through them to the entire Church, the new 
and startling doctrine that, since tho annihiiation of sin was rendered possible 
by faith, and faith alone, all claims foiuided^on Jewish particularism were 
rt^duced to nothinguess. TJiis is the main point; but even the practical 
questions which receive a brief decision at the close of the Epistle,, 
are handled in strict accordance with the great principles which he 
has thus established of the Universality of Sin, and the Universality of 
Grace.* 

Such seems to me to bo tho origin and tlie idea of the Epistle to the 
Romans, of which Luther says that “ it is the master j>ioce of the New Testa- 
ment, and tho purest gosiiol, which can never be too much read or studied, 
and the more it is handled, the more x>reciou8 it becomes ; ” on which Melanc* 
thon founded the doctrinal system of the Reformed Church ; which Coleridge 
cnlled “the most profound work in existence ; ” in which Tholuck, who wrote 
the first really important and original commentary ui>on it in recent tiinesi 
saw “ a Christian philosophy of universal history.^’ Its general outline may 
be given as follows: — After a full and solemn greeting, he jmsscs, in the 
siinxilest and most natural manner, to state his fundamental thesis of justi- 


' See Baur, PauL ii. 328. * Bfaurioe, Unity^ p. 477. 

• If we were to choose one phrase as exprcMfng most of the idea of the Epistle, It 
would be, “As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all l>e made alive {1 Cor. xv. 1^). 
“ Its i>recei>ts naturally arise from its doctrinal assertions, that (1) all are guilty Wore 
God ; that (2) all need a Saviour ; that (3) Christ died for all ; that (4) we are ail one 
body in Him (Bp. Wordsworth’s p, 200). 
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ficfttlon by faith, ^ whieh he illnetratee and supports by quoting the Septoa- 
gini version of Hab. iL 4. The necessity for this mode of salvation rests in the 
universality of sin — a faet tanght» Indeed, by human experience, bat too apt 
to be overlooked, and therefore needing to be argumentatively enforced. 
Thna Jews and Geq tiles are reduced to the same level, and the exceptional 
privileges of the Jew do but add to his condemnation (i. 16 — iil 20). Conse- 
quently by the works of the Law — whether the natural or the Mosaic Law 
— no flesh can be justified, and justification can only be obtained by the faith 
of man accepting the redemption of Christ, eo that all alike are dependent on 
the free will of God (iii. 21 — 30).* Aware of the extreme novelty of those 
conclusions, he iUustrates them by Scripture (iii. 31 — iv. 25), and then dwells 
on the blessed consequences of this justification (v. jl —11). Those conse- 
quences are foreshadowed in the whole moral and religious history of man- 
Mud as snmmod up in the two periods ropresentec’ by Adam and by Christ 
(v. 12—21). Having thus completed the statement of his great doctrine, he 
meets the objections wliich may be urged against it. So far from diminish- 
ing the heinousuess, or tending to the multiplication of sin, ho shows that it 
involves the radical annihilation of sin (vi.). If any wore startled at the 
close juxtaposition* of the Law and sin, ho points out that while the Law in 
itself is holy, just, and good, on the other hand what he has said of it, 
relatively (o mankind, is demonstrated by its psychological effects, and that 
in point of fact the Law is, for the changed nature of the believer, super- 
seded by a now princi^)lo of life— by the Spirit of God quickening the heart 
of man (vii. 1 — ^viiL 11). Thif natu^ly leads him to a serious appeal to his 
readers to live worthily of this changed nature, and to a magnificent outburst 
^f thanksgiviug, which rises at last into a climax of impassioned eloquence 
(viiL 12 — 39). 

At this x)oint he finds himself face to face with the question from which 
his thouglits probably started — the relations of Judaism to Heathenism, 
and of Christianity to both. In an episode of immense importance, especially 
to the age in winch he wrote, he shows that God’s promises to Israel, when 
rightly understood, both had been, and should be, fulfilled, and that—no far 
as they seemed for the moment to have been made void — the failure was 
due to the obstinate hardness of the chosen people (ix. — xi.). The remainder 
of the Hpistlo is more practical and popular. He urges the duties of holi* 
ness, humility, unity, the faithful use of opportuiiitios, hope, and above all 
love, on which he dwells earnestly and at length (xii), Tlion, perhaps with 
special reference to the theocratic prejudices of Jewish Christians, he enforcea 
the duty of obedience to civil authority, and reverts once more to love as the 
chief of Christian graces; enforcing those practical cxliortations by the thought 
that the night of sin and ignorance was now far spent, and the day was 

fifwitt. The luw is omitted by Sik Paul, and* tudoed, by 
LXX. (tee mpra on Gal. in. 11). j 

‘ Tliit paiwf^ oontainB the very quintessence of Pauline theology. See it admirably 
eaplfllaed and developed by Beam, 2%^ Gkriu ii. 18—107. 

Id 
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near (xiii.). He then pobits out the necessity for mutual forbearance and 
mutuaJ charity between the strong and the weak — ^that is, between those who 
considered themselves bound by legal prescriptions, and those who realised 
that from such elements they were emancipated by the glorious liberty of 
tbe children of God; mingling with these exhortation^ some reference to 
the views which he had already expi*essed about the mutual relation of 
Jews and Christians (xiv. — xv. 13), Tlio remainder of the Epistle is chiefly 
personal. He first offers an earnest and graceful apology for having thus 
ventured to address a strange Church — an apology based on his apostolic 
mission (xv. 14 — 21) — and then sketches the outline of his future plans* 
specially entreating their prayers for the good success of his approaching 
visit to Jenisalem. In the last chapter, which I have given reasons 
for believing to have been addressed, at any rate in part, not to Homans, 
but to Ephesians, be recommends Pheebe to the kindly caro of the Church 
(1, 2); sends affectionate salutations to six-snd- twenty of the brotliren 
(3 — 16); gives a severe warning against those who fostered divisions, 
which concludes with a promise and a benediction (17 — 20); repeats the 
benediction after a few salutations from the friends who were with him 
(21 — 24) ; and ends with an elaborate and comprehensive doxology, in which 
some have seen ‘'a liturgiail autijdiony in conformity with the fund** 
mental thought of the Ex)istl6.’*^ 


IL 

OENEBAE THESIS OF THS BPISTL®. 

rod iSiwTov rh Sav/xa rod iypofifidTov rj ffoiplin, — Pfl. Chrys. Oral. JSnepm* 
(0pp. viii. 10), 

“ Such we are in the sight of God the Father, as is the very Son of God 
Himself. Let it he counted folly, or frenzy, or fury, or whatsoever. It is our 
wisdom and our comfort ; we caro for no knowltxJge in the worl<j hut this, that man 
hath sinned, and God hath suffered ; that God hath made Iliinseif the Son of men, 
and men are made the righteousness of God.” — Hooker, Serm. ii. 6. 

It breaketh the window that it may let in the light ; it breaketh the shell that 
we may eat the kernel ; it putteth, aside the curtain that we may enter into the 
most Iioly Place: it romoveth the cover of the well that wo may come by the 
water.” — JPref. to Authorised Version. « 

We must now look more closely at Giis groat outline of one of the most 
essential factors of Christian theology ; and I must ask my readers, Bible in 
band, to follow step by stop its solemn truths as they gradually expand them- 
selves before our view. 

The Salutation, irliich occupies the first seven verses; is remarkable as 


> V* Lange, ad loth 
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being: ^ longest and most solemnly empbatic of those found in any of his 
Epistles* Had he adopted the ordinary method of his day, he would have 
simply headed his letter with the words, “Panl, an Apostle of Jesus Christ, to 
the Roman Christians, greeting.” ‘ But ho had discovered an origi nal method of 
giving to his first sidatation a more significant and less conventional turn, and 
of making it the veliide for truths to which he desired from the first to arrest 
attention. Thus, in one grand single sentence, of which the unity is not lost 
in spite of digressions, amplifications, and parentheses, he tells the Roman 
Christians of his solemn setting apart,* by grace, to the Apostolat© ; of the 
object and universality of that Aposiolate ,* of the truth that the Grospel is no 
daring novelty, but the preordained fulfilmont of a dispensation prophesied in 
Scripture;* of Christas descent from David, according to the flesh, and of his 
establishment with power as the Son of God according to the spirit of holi- 
ness^ by the resurrection of the dead.* 

We ask, os we read the sentence, whether any one has over compressed 
more thoughts into fewer words, and whether any letter was ever written 
which swept so vast an horizon in its few opening lines ? ® 

He passes on to his customary thanksgiving “ by Jesns Christ” for the 
widely-mmourod faith of the Christians at Bomo;^ and solemnly assures 
them hoWj^in his unceasing prayers on their behalf, he supplicates God that 
he may be enabled to visit them, because he yearns to see them, and impart to 
thorn, for their stability, some sjnritual gift.® Then, with infinite delicacy, 
correcting an expressioh which, io strangers, might seem to savour of assumed 
authority, he explains that whMi he longs for is an interchange between them 
of mutual encom-agement ; ® for he wishes them to know *** tliat, though hin- 
dered hitherto, he has often planned to come to them, tliat he might reap 
among them, as among all other Gentiles, some of the fruit of his ministry. 
Tlie Gkispel has l>een entrusted to him, and lie regards it as something due 
from him, a debt which ho has to pay to all Gentiles afito, whether Greeks or 
non-Greeks, whether civilised or uncivilised. Ho is therefore eager, so far as 

* This is the earliest letter which he addreases to the aainta.” His former letters 
were all arldrossed ‘Vto the Church'* or “Churches” (1, 2 Thess., 1, 2 Cor., Gal). It 
is also the first in which he calls himself “ a slave of Jesus Christ.” 

* Cf. Acts xiii. 2, a^ptcroTe. 

* ypa^ &yuu, not “sacred writings,” but like Icpjt ypaftpwtTa, a proper name for the 
Scrip tureiL and therefore anarihroua. 

\ The form of expression is of course antithetical, but it seems to me that Dr. Forbes, 
in his Afmivtioai Commentarg^f puHh§B this antithesis to most extravagant lengths. 

* 1 — ^7. In ver. 4, ^va<rraurif rtcpwi', is not “ from ” («), but “ of ” the dead, re^rdod 

*** w^mpUshed in Christ. The notions of and cipsn} are united in Num. vi. 26, 

“Epistola tota sic methodioa est, ut ipsum quoque exordium ad rationem artii 
compositum sit ” (CWvin), 

^The ip SAjy rw »e4<rMv ^ course only |neans among the humble and soattered Christian 
uon^unities, and therefore famishes no argument against the truth of Acts xxviii 21, 22. 

The expressions in these verses (^frtroew, 11 j pvftvapaK\fi&q>mt 12 ; 
jMwirijv, 18 ; 14) are closely analogous to those in xv. (A'SseirT^ny, ^ 

23 1 27 ; hi 

Of. XV. 24. Erasmus goos too hr in oaHing this a “ $aneta odii/oiio.” 

^ ov HAm a xi. 26 1 1 ^l^efts. iv. 18 ; I Cor. x. 1, xii. 1 ; 2 Cor. i 8^ 
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it deponcis on Mm, to preach the Gospel oven in the world’s capital, even in 
imperial Rome.^ 

Tliis leads him to the fundamental theme, which he intends to tivai. 
Many are ashamed of that Gospel; he is not;* “/or U is the power of God 
pnto salvation to every one that bclicveth, to the Jew first, ^ and also to the 
Qrech, For in it God's righteousness is being revealed from fodOi to faith, 
even as it is written, * But the just shall live by faith,* *** 

How easy are these words to road! Yet they require the whole Epistle 
for their adequate explanation, and many Tolumes have been written to eluci- 
date their meaning. Rome is the very centre of human culture, ilie seat of 
tlie widest, haughtiest desx^otisra which the world has over seen, and he is well 
aware that to the world’s culture the Cross is foolishness, and feebleness to 
the world’s power. Yet he is not ashamed of the Gospel of that Cross, for 
to all who will believe it, whotlior the Jew to whom it was first offered or the 
Greek to whom it is now proclaimed, it is the display of God’s power in order 
to secure their salvation. Even those few words “ to the Jew first, and also 
to the Greek** are the sign that a new aeon has dawned upon the world; and 
having thus indicated in two lines the source (God’s power), the effect (salva- 
tion), and the universality of the Gospel (to Jew and Gentile), he proceeds to 
sum up its essence. “ In it,” ho says, “ God’s righteousness is being revealed 
from faith to faith.” 

Wo repeat the familiar words, but what moaning should we attach to 
tliem P It would take a lifetime to road all that has been written about them 
In interminable pages of dreary exegesis, dreafier metaphysics, and dreariest 
controversy. Traducianist and Pelagian, Calvinist and Axmiuian, Subkx>- 
sarian and Supralaxisarian, Solifidian and GospeUor, Legalist and Antinomian, 
Methodist and Baxitist, have wrangled about them for centuries, and strewn 
the field of iwlomical theology with the scattered and cumbering debris of 
teclinicalitios and anathemas. From St. Augustine to St. Thomas ol A^ililliliil, 
and from St. Tliomas to Whitcfiold, men have— 

** Reasoned high 

Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate. 

Fixed fate, free-will, for(;know'lodge absolute,^ 

And found no end in wandering mazes lost;** 

and their controversies have mainly tamed on these words* Does It not seem 
presumptuous to endeavour to express in one simple sentence what th^ appear 
to state P* Hot if we distinguish between “ ideas of the head ** and “ fedings 

» i. 8-15. 

* Wbat cause he might have had to be tem{>ied to shame by the leelingi d the 
lordlier and more cultivated Ckntiles may be seen^ in the remark of Tacitus [Awn, xv. 41 
who classes Christianity among the “ cimcta atro^ aut pudenda ” which How together 
Into the vortex of Boman life. 

* genetic and hinorioal (John iv. 22 ; Acts i. 8), 

^ It will be observed that the true explanation gf the mmmi^ vj the words is one 
thing, and one which may be regarded es approximate certain ; ^ adequate explana- 
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of the heart.” Not if wo bear in mind tliat those controversies arise mainlj 
from “the afterthoughts of theology.” We can only understand St. Paul’s 
views in the light of his own repeated elucidations, comments, and varied 
modes of expression ; yet with this guidance we should sum up the results of 
endless discussions, prolonged for a thousand years, by interpreting his words 
to mean that In the Goepel is being made hnoum ' to the world ihcd inhei eid 
righteousness of God^ whichf by a judgment of acquittal pronounced once for 
all in the expiatory death of Chriet, He imputes to guilty man, and which 
beginning for each individual, with his trustful acceptance of this reeonciliaiion 
of himself to God in Christ, ends in that mystical union toUh Christ whereby 
Chinst becomes to each man a new nature, a quickening 

It is impossible, I think, in fewer words to give tlie full interpretation of 
this pregnant thesis. The and and aim cf the Gospel of God is the salvation 
of man. Man is sinful, and cannot by any power of his own attain to holiness. 
Yet yrithont holiness no man can see the Lord. Therefore, without holiness no 
man can be saved. How, then, is holiness to be attained F The Gospel is the 
answer to that question, and this Epistle is tiio fullest and most consecutive ex- 
position of this divine dispensation. The essence of the answer is summed up in 
the one phrase “ Justification by Faith.” In this verse it is expressed as 
“ the rightpoosness and justice of God” which” is being revealed in the Gospel 
from faith to faith.” The word for ” righteousness ” is also rendered ” justi- 
fication.” But noitlicr of this word, nor of the word “faith,” has St. Paul ever 
given a formal definition. It la only from his constantly-varied phrases, and 
from the reasonings by which* he supports, and the quotations by which he 
illustrates them, that we can ascertain his meaning. Many writers have main- 
tained that this meaning is vague and general, incapable of being reduced to 
rigid and logical expression, impossible to tesselate into any formal scheme of 
salvation. We must not overlook the one element of truth which underlies 
these assertions. Undoubtedly there is a vast gulf between the large impas- 
sioned utterances of mystio fervour and the cold aual 3 rtic reasonings of 
technical theology; between emotional expressions and elaborato systems; 
between Orientalism and scholasticism ; between St. Paul and St Thomas of 
Aquiunm. Spec^ilative metaphysics, doctrines of sin, theories of imputation, 
transcendental ontology — these in the course of time were inevitable; but 
these are not the foundation, not the essence, not Uie really important element 
of Chrisiiamty. This has been too much forgotten. Yet there is all the dif- 
ferenoe in the world between understanding what Paul meant to express, 
and pretending to hat^ fathomed to their utmost depths the Eternal IVnths 
which lie behind his doctrine ; and it is perfectly possible for us to compre- 
hend God’s scheme, so far as it affects our actions and our hopes» without 

lion of the doctrine ie quite another thing, and aU attempt to do it lands us at onoe In 
the region of insoluble myeteriee. “ We cannot measure the arm of God with the finxor 
ufman.” ^ 

^ progressive revelation,” but It has been onoe for all 

manifested i or rather vf ^«pMrai (iU. 2X) has been manifeeted now awl for ever* 
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fttidmpting to arrange in the pigeon-holes of our logical fomohn the incoin* 
prohensible mysteries encircling that part of it which has alone been opened 
for our learning. 

1. We may, then, pronounce with reasonable certainty that in this 
memorable thesis of the Epistle, “ God^s righteousness,** which, in the first 
instance, means a quality of God, is an expression wliich St. Paul uses to 
express the imputation of this righteousness by free bestowal upon man, no 
tliat man can regard it as a thing given to lumsolf— a righteousness which 
proceeds from God and constitutes a new relation of man towards Him — a 
justification of man, a declaration of man’s innocence — an acquittal from guilt 
through Christ given by free grace— -the principle, ordained by God himself, 
which determines the religious character of the race, and by which tho 
religious consciousness of the individual is conditioned.^ 

% And when St. Paul says that this “ righteousness of Gk>d ” springs 
**Jr 4 m faith** he does not mean that faith is in any way the meritorious 
bemse of it, for ho shows tliat man is justified by free grace, and that this 
justification has its ground in the spontaneous favour of God, and its caus 0 
in the redemptive work of Christ but what ho moans is that faith is the 
receptive instrument^ of it — the personal appropriation of the reconciling 
love of God, wliich has once for all been carried into eilect for ti^ race by 
the death of Christ. 

3. Lastly, when he says that this righteousness of God is being revealed 
in the Gospel ** from faith to faiihy* ho unjilies the truth, which fiuds frequent 
illustration in his writings, tliat there are asceffsive degrees and qualities of 
Christian faith.^ Learing out of sight the dead faith {fides infonms) of the 
sclioolmen, its lowest stage (i.) is the being theoretically persuaded of God’s 
favour to ms in Clirist on higher grounds than those of sensuous paroeptiou 
and ordinary experience, namely, because we have confidence in God {assensus 
fiducia). In a higher stage (ii.) it has touched the inmost emotions of the 


' Pfleiderer, PatUinism, i. 178. “ The acceptance wherewith Gotl receives ns into 

His favour as if we were righteous— it coiisiKts in the forgiveness of sins and the knputa* 
tion of the righteousness of Christ” (Calvin). “Faith takoth hold of Christ, and hath 
Him enclosed, ns the ring doth the precious stone. Ai;d whosoever sludl be found having 
this confidence in Christ apprehended in the heart, Idm will God accept for lightoouil™ 
(Luther). [See, too, the twelve ancient authorities quoted in the Homily on the 
salvation of mankind.] “ Tiie righteousness wherewith we shall be clothed in the world 
to come is both perfect and inherent ; that whereby hero we are justified is perfect, but 
not inherent — that whereby we are sandcified. inherent, but not perfect ’* (Hooki^ Senoa. 
ii 3). “ The righteousness which God gives and which h© approves ” ( Hodges), ** The retf 
righteousness of God Himself . . , imputed and impart^ to men ^ Jeaui Christ (Jet, 
xxui. 6; xxxiii. lb) , » , who « . . is made righteousness to us (I Oor, t 30) ... so 
tliat we may be not only acquitted by God, but may become the righteous of God In Him 
(2 Cor. V. 21) ” (Bishop Wordsworth). 

^ The Tridentine decree speaks of God’s glory and eternal life as the fnal, of God as 
the efficient, of Christ as the meritorwus, of baptism as the imtinmenud, and of God’s 
righteousness as ihe formal cause of justification. 

^ Sp^vov krfirrutw. We are justified per, not propter fidem (Acts x. 1, 2). 

. faith,” i.c., “which begins in faith and ends in laith, of which 

fmth u the beginning, middle, and end ” (Baur, who compares ^ 2 Oor. ib 

IC). In the first stage the QlauJbe passes into Tteu£, 
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heart, and 1ms become a tmstfal acceptanee of the gift of fayonr by God, ** a 
Belf’Swrender of the hea/rt to the favourable will of God as it presents itself 
to us in the word of reconciliation.” But it has a higher stage (iii.) even than 
this, in which it attains a mystical depth, and becomes a mystical incorpora- 
tion with Christ (unio mystica) in a unity of love and life— a practical 
acquaintance with Christ, which completes itself by personal appropriation of 
His life and death. In its final and richest development (iv.) it has risen 
from the passive attitude of receptivity into a spontaneous active force — " a 
living impulse and power of good in every phase of personal life,** ^ In this 
last stage it becomes so closely allied to spirit^ that wliat is said of the one 
may be said of the other, and that wliich regarded from mthout is “ faith,” 
regarded from within is “spirit.” Faith, in this full range of its Pauline 
meaning, is both a single act and a progressive priucf^)le. As a single act^ it 
is the self-sun^ndor of the soul to God, the laying hold of Clirist, the sole 
means whereby we appropriate this reconciling love, in which point of view it 
ma/be regarded as the root of the new relation of man to God in justification 
and adoption. As a progressive principle it is the renewal of the personal life 
in sanctification^^ — ^a preservation of the ** righteousness of God” objectively 

1 For these aacengive une* of the word faith see (i.) Rom. iv. 18, Heb. xi, 1; (ii.) 
Rom. X, \Vh\l, iii. 7 ; (uL) PhU. i. 21, GaL ii 20 ; (iv.) 1 Cor. vi. 17. (Baur, JF. Tat 
TlteU. 1767) It should be observed that in hi* oarUer Epistles St. I’aul does not use the 
word at all in the modem sense of ^*a body of doctrine/’ though this meaning of the 
word begins to appear in the Pastoral Epistles. From the lowest stjvge of the %vord, in 
which it merely moans “ belief ’* and “ faithfulness,” he rises at once to the deejHjr senee 
of “fast attachment to an unseen i>owerof goodness,” and then gnu! ually mount* to 
that meaning of the word in which it is |>eculiar to himself, namely, mystic union, abso* 
lute incorporation, with Christ. 

s Rom. xii. 3 ; 2 Cor. x. 15. “Faitli,” says Luther {Preface to Romans)^ “ is a divine 
work in us, which changes us, and create* us anew in God.” “Oh es ist ein lebeudig, 
geschiiftig, thktig, miiclitig Ding urn den Glauben, dass es unmiichtig ist dass cr nicdit 
ohne Unterlass, sollte Gutea wirken. Er fro^ auch nicht ob gute Werke xu tliun sind, 
son<lei'n ehe man fragt hat er sie gethon, und ist immer im Thun, . . . Also dass 
unmbglich ist Werke vom GlauWn zu scliciden : ja bo unmoglich ols brennen und leach ten 
vom Feuer mag gci^ hied en werden,” Coming from hearing {ixoi^ rjorrew?, GaL iiu, 2), it 
is primarily a belief of the Gosih;! (w. tow «uoyyeAto). As Chiist is the essence of the 
Gospel, it b^omos v. rvv XfuerroO (Ool. iL 16, iii. 26), the faith which has its principle in 
Christ. It is further defined as “ faith in His Blood ” (Kom. iii- 24, 25), and thus is 
naiTOW^ stage by stage in proportion as it grows more intense and inward, passing from 
theoretical assent to certainty of conviction (Baur, Paul, it 14*J). Tim antithesis of 
faith and works is only one of abstract thought ; it is at once reconciled in the simple 
moral truth of such passages as 1 Cor. iii. 13, ix. 17, Gal. vi. 7, kc, I cjvnnot here enter 
on the supposed contradiction between Bt. Paul and Bt. James. It will be sufficient to 
remark that they w'ere dealing with entirely diff<»rent provinces of religious life, and were 
using every one of the three wonls, “faith,” “work*,” and “ justificittion,” in wholly 
different senses. By “ faith ” Sf. James (who knew nothing of its Pauline meaning), 
only meant outwtttd profession of dead Jewish religiosity. By “ works ’* Paul meant 
Levitism and even moral actions regarded as external ; whereas James meant the 
reality of a moral and religious Ufe. Their meeting-point may be clearly seen in 
2 Oor. V. 10 5 Bom. ii, j 1 Cor, xiii, L And in the Buperficial contrast lies a real oomoi> 
denoe. “The reg^ law ef St. James (i. 25, ii. 8) is the law of liberty in the Epistle to 
the Galatians. Both are confuting Jewish vanity and Pharisaism. Only the work of 
Bt. James was to confute the Pharisee by showing what was the true service of God, and 
that of St. Paul to show what 'foundation had been laid for a spiritual and universal 
economy after the Jewish ceremonial had crumbled” (Maurice, Unity, 511). See 
Wpi'dsworth, EpuUeSf p. 205 ^ Hooker, £ccU Pot 1, xi * 
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bestowed upon ns, in the inward and evor-doepeninj^ r^clitoousness of onr own 
life ; it is, in fact, a new and spiritual Uf o, lived in the faith of tlie Son of Ood, 
who loved us, and gave Himself for us.* And hence will be seen at once the 
absurdity of any radical antithesis between Clmstian faith and Christian works, 
since they can no more exist apart from each other than the tree which ia 
severed from the root, or, to use the illustration of Luther, than fii'e can exist 
apart from light and heat. ** Justification and sanctificaiion,*’ says OalTin« 
** cohere, but they are not one and the same. It is faith alone which jnstiEes, 
and yet the faith which justifies is not alone; just as it is the heat alone of the 
suu which warms the earth, and yet in the sun it is not alone, because it ia 
always conjoined ^iritli liglit.” 

, In accordance with his usual manner when he is enunciating a new truth, 
St. Paul seeks to support it by the Old Testament Scriptures, and reads the 
deeper meaning which he has now developed into the words, “ The just shall 
live by faith,” which Habakkuk had used in the far simpler sense of " the just 
fihall be delivered by his fidelity.” But St. Paul reads these simple vA)rds 
by the light of his own spiritual illumination, which, like the fabled 82)leudoar 
on the graven gems of the Urim, makes them flash into yet diviner orados. 
Into the words faith ” and “ life ” he infuses a significance which he had 
learnt from revelation, and, as has been truly said, where Habakkuk ends, 
Paul begins. And, in fact, his very phrase, “justification by faitB,*' marks 
the meeting-point of two dispensationa The conception of “justification’* 
has its roots in Judaism; the conception of “faith” is .peculiarly Christian. 
The latter word so completely dominates over th% former, that from 

its first meaning of “ righteousness,” a quality of God, comes to mean sub- 
jectively “justification” as a condition of mau — the adequate relation in 
which man has to stand towards Grod. Man’s appropriation of God’s recon- 
ciling love in Christ has issued in a change iu man’s {mrsoital life ; justifica* 
tlon has become sanctification, wliich is the earnest of future glory. 


m 

UNIVERSALITY OP SIN. 

“Buii in velltum, damni secuia, libido.”— -O lauu. 

Ha VINO thus endeavoured to render clear the one subject which underlies the 
entire system of Si Paul’s theology, we can proceed more rapidly in trying to 
catch his line of thought through the remainder of the Epistle. 

^ See the two very valuable sectionB on Faith and Jnetifioation in pfleiderer’s 
Paulininum, | v. Other e^mlanations of “from faith to faith ’* are — 1, “from the Old 
to the New Testament ” (Origen, Chry^, &c J ; 2, “ Ei hdd legis in fidem evangelii ” 
(Tert.) ; 3, “ from faith io Hie believer ” (iii 22 ; Olshausen, Ac.) ; 4, “ from weak to atrong 
faith* (cf. 2 Cor. iii. 18; Ps. Ixxxiv. 7; Luther, Ac.); 6, “An intenaive expression's 
merq fidee ; faith theprora et puppit (liengel, Ac.) : 6, From Divine faithfulness to human 
faith (Ewald). Of, ^eb. xii 2i * of our Mth ” (Lange, ad 
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i. NoW) since the Apostle 'htil§ already dwelt on the universality of tlie 
GK)speh it was necessary to show that it applied equally to Jews and Pagans ; 
that the universality of free grace was necessitated by the universality of 
wilful sin. Bighteousness and sin, soteriology and hamartiology, are the 
fundamental thoughts in St. PauVs theological system. The first is a theoretic 
consequence of our* conception of God’s nature; the second an historic fact 
doducible from experience and conscience. 

As there is a righteousness of God which is being revealed in the Gospel, so, too, 
there is a wrath of God against sin which is over being revealed from heaven, by 
the inevkuble working of God’s own appointed laws, against all godlessness and 
unrighteousness of those who in their unrighteousness suppresff the truth.^ And 
since the world is mainly Gentile, he spejaks of the Gentiles first. Some might 
imagine that their ignorance of God m^e them excusable. Not so. The facta 
which render them inexcusable * are (i.) that God did in reality manifest Himself to 
them, and the invisibilities of His eternal power and Godlieud were clearly visible 
in His works;* and (ii.) that though they knew God, yet by d<‘nying Him the due 
glory and g^*atitude, they sxiffcred tlionisclves to plunge into the pi nal darkness of 
^^orant speculation, and the penal folly of seif-asserp'd wisdom, and the self-con- 
victc*d boast of a degraded culture, until they sank to such depths of spiritual 
imbecility %8 to end even in the idolatry of rei^tiles;"* and (hi.) because mental 
infatuation, both as its natural result and as its fearful punishment, issued in moral 
crime. Their sin was inexcusable, bocfiuse it was the outciome and the retribution, 
and the neiural child, of sin. B^xiause they guiltily abandoned God, God abandoned 
them to their o^vn guiltiness.* The conscious lie of idolatry became the conscious 
infamy of imdeannesa. Those ** piissions of dishonour ” to which God abandoned 
them rotted the heart*of manhood wuth their retributive corruption, and aliened 
even women with their oxecrablp shtin.® Pagan society, in its hideous disintogration, 
became one foul disease of unnatural depravity. The cancer of it ate into the heart ; 
the miasma of it tainted the air. Kven the moralists of Paganism were infected 
with its vileness.^ God scourged their moral ignorance by sutiering it to bc^coino a 
deeper ignorance. He punished tlieir contempt by letting them make themselves 
utterly contemptible. The more conse(|ueuco of this abandonment of them was 
a natural Nemesis, a justice in kind, beginning even in this life, whereby their 
unwillingness to discern Him became an incapacity to discern® the most elementary 

^ 1* 1®* ^ ywwirTbv is “that which is known,” DOt 

** which may be known.” •AtroiraAujrrirTa*, i* being revealed. “The moiles of the New 
Testament converge towards the present moment ” ( Jowett). 

* In verse 20, j^bvioualy rb tlvan, t. a, expresses rather a consequence than a 
purpose, 

* ttofHtra jtaSoparat, ** InvisibUia vidctUur** an admirable oxymoron. “Deum non 
vides, tamen Deum agnoscis ex ejus operibus” (Oic. ij. 1\ i. 20. Uf. De Diw. ii. 72). 
The world was to the Gentiloe a eevftnoaLas irai£«imjp(oi' (Basil). On this point see Hum- 
boldt, Cosmos, it 16. 

* As in Egypt. Egyptian worship was now spreatling in Italy : — 

“ Nos In teiupla tuam Rumaua rocepimus Islm 
Semideosque canes *' (Luc. Phars. viiL SS). 

* Verse 24, **uon permissit>l, uec cK^arucak sed jiKaoTucavc” — i.c., not as a mere 

result, but as a judgment in kind. 

® This is the period o|^ which Seneca says that women counted their years by the 
number of their divorced husbands {Be Benef. iiL 15). 

7 There are only too awful and only too exhaustive proofs of all this, and (if possible), 
worse than all this, in Dellinger, Heidenihum und Judmthum, 684. But “Osteual 
debent scelera dtim puniuntur cutsoondi Jlagitia,** 

* i. 28, au* jdeie/^a<raii . , . mp*Smicw ...««# »ew, “As they 

16 * 
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distmctions between noLlenese and shame. Ihereforef ihoir hearts heoama 
charged with every element of vileness ; — with impurity in its most abysmal degra- 
dations, with hatred alike in its meanest and its most virulent developments, with 
insolence culminating in the dolibei-ate search for fresh forms of evil,i with cruelty 
and falsity in their most repulsive feature. And the last worst crime of aU — beyond 
which crime itself could go no further — was the awfully dejiant attitude of moral evil, 
which Idd them — while they were fully awai*e of God’s sentence of death,* pro- 
nounced on willing guilt — not only to incur it themselves, but, with a devilish 
delight in human depravity and human ruin, to take a positive pleasure in those who 
practise the same. Sin, as has been truly said, reaches its climax in wicked rnasims 
and wicked prineipla. It is no longer Vice the result of moral weakness, or the 
outcome of an evil education, hut Vice deliberately accepted with all its conse- 
quences, Vice assuming the airs of self-justification, Vico m act becoming Vice in 
elaborate theorj^ — Che unbluBhing shanieiessnesa of Sodom in horrible aggravation of 
its polluting sin.* 

Thus did Paul brand the insolent brow of Pagan life. It is well for the 
world — ^it is above all well for the world in those ages of transition and docayi 
when there is ever an undercurrent or tendency towards Pagan ideals^ — to 
know what Paganism was, and ever tended to become. It is well for the 
world that it should have been made to see, once for all, what featuies lurkod 
under the smiling mask, what a heart of agony, rank with hatred, charred 
with self-indulgence,^ lay tlirobbing under the purple robe. And in St. PaiiVs 
description not one accusation is too terrible, not one colour is too dark. Ho 
does but make known to us what heathen writers unblushingly reveal in tlioso 
passages in which, like waves of a troubled sea, they foam out their own mire 
and dirt.* It is false to say that Christianity h%9 added to the gloom of the 
world. It is false that it has weakened its literature, or cramj^od its art. It 
has been wilfully perverted; it has been ignorantly misunderstood. Rightly 
interpreted it does not Baiictiou a single doctrine, or utter a single precept, 
which is meant to extinguish one happy impulse, or dim one innocent delight. 


refu»^ . . . God gave them to a refuse mind” (Vaughan, ad loc.). St. Paul waa 
deeply impresBed (24, 26, 28) witli the ethio retributive law of the puuiRhment of sin 
witn sin. It was recognised both by Jews and Gentiles [Pirke A tv, 2; Sen, 16), 

1 i. 30, Itftevperat koxCjv (2 Macc. vii. 31). Pliay (//. N. xv, 6) ap]dicit this very exprea- 
uion to the Greeks. tSome of these words occur in spcaicing id corniptiomi witAm the 
Oliurch (2 Tim. iii. 2); **of so little avail is nominal Christianity ” tVaiighan) ; 
uyoBCiv (I*rov. xvi. 20). 

2 i. 32, rh iucawnoi, “the just decree iroiovaii', "single acts;*’ vftitrvwatvf *^habitiitd 
condition. ” Possibly an ovk has dropped out before iwtyv6yTft {" they did not fvUp knew ”), 
of which some readings show a trace. . 

* i. 16 — 32. The Apostle is fond of these accumulative lists (<rvvmfhMuir/x^) of good 
and evil (2 Cor. xii. 20 ; Gal. v. 19 ; Ejjh. v. 3, 4 ; 1 '£im, i 9 ; 2 Hm. iiiT^. No satis- 
factoiy classification of the order can bo made. Bengel says, " Per membra nopom, in 
affectibus ; duo in sermone ; tria respectu Dei et sui, et proximi ; duo in rebus gereiidis) 
§cx respect nocessitudinum.” On verses 27, 28, the best comment is to be found in 
Aristoxdianes, Juvenal, and Suetonius ; on 29—31, in Thuc, iii. 82 — 84. the contem- 
porary testimony of Sen. I>e Jrd, ii. 8, ‘‘ Omnia scelcribus ao vitiis plena sunt • . • 
nec furtiva jam scelera sunt.” The special horror of the agents reflected in Tac. Ji, i. % 
and passim, Le premier si^le de notre dre a nn cachet infernal qni n’aiqmrtient qu’k 
loi ; le sidcle des liorgia pent seal lui 6tre oompartf en fait de scd6rateiise ** (itenan* 
UiHai^cs, p. 167). 

’’ i. 27, • Jud, 18; Isa. Mi 26, 
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Wluit it does is to warn as against seeking and following the lowest and most 
short-lived pleasures as a final end. Tliis was the fatal error of the popular 
Hedonism. St. Paul’s sketch of its moral dissolution and the misery and 
sluune which it inevitahly involved, is but another illastratiou of the truth that 

. ** Who follows pleasure, pleasure slays, 

God’s wrath upon himself he wreolj ; 

But all delights attend his days 
Who takes with thanks hut never seeks.” 

ii. Having thus accomplished his task of proving the guilt of the Gentiles, 
he turns to the Jews. But he does so with consummate tact. He does not 
at once startle them into antagonism, by shocking sjl their prejudices, but 
begins with the perfectly general statement, “ TLeiefore ' thou art inexcusable, 
O man— euery one who judges!.” The ** therefoie ” impetuously anticipates 
the reason why he who judges others is, in this instance, iaexcosablt — nam<6ly, 
because he does the same things himself. Ho docs not at once say, as he 
might have done, “You who are Jews are as inexcusable as the Gentiles, 
because in judging them you are condemning yourselves, and though you 
habitually call thorn ‘sinners^ you are no loss sinners yourselves.”^ This is 
the Conclusion at which he points, but he wishes the Jew to be lod step by 
step into self-condemnation, less hollow tlian vague generalities.* He is of 
course speaking alike of Jews and of Pagaus genetically, and not implying 
that there wore no exceptions. But ho has to introduce the argument against 
the Jews carefully and graduhlly, because, blinded by their own privileges, they 
were apt to take a very different view of their own character. But they were 
less excusable because more enlightened. He therefoi*e begins, “ O man,” and 
not Jew,” and asks the imaginary poi^u to whom he is appealing whether 
he thinks that Grod will in his case make an individual exception to His own 
indexible decrees? or whether he intends lo despise the riches of God’s eudur- 
ance, by ignoring^ tliat Its sole inteution is to lead him to repentance — and so 
to heap up against himself a horrible treasury of final ruin ? God’s law is 
rigid, univermil, absolute. It is that God will repay every man according to 
Ilia works.* Tlds law is illustrated by a twofold amplification, which, begin- 
ning and ending with the reward of goodness, and inserting twice over in the 

^ This Atb of ii 1 is clearly proUptie. 

^ GaL ii. Id, iift-iit ^v<rc 4 ’lovfiaZm, «<u ov« afiaprinAoi. l^Iejer truly eays this 

judring of Uio Gentilea (whidi tlu^y littlo dreamt w'ould be pointed out to them as self- 
oondemiiatiou, by one of tliemselves) was a characteristic of the Jews. 

* Thua the Highmriest said over the scapegoat, ** Thy people have failed, sinned, and 
transmssed before Thee ” ( Foma, 66 a). 

^ Ver. 4, Ayrw. ’Ayti, “Deus ducit voUntem dud . . . non cogit necessitate** 
(Bengd). 

The apparent oontradietion to the fundamental theme of the Epistle is due to his 
speaking here of ordinary morality. The divine valuation placed on men apart from 
redemption” (Tlioluck). Friissche’s comment that “ the Apostle is here inconsistent, 
and opens a semiia per Aonestatem near the rid regia of justification ” is rerj off-hand and 
valuofciis. 
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middle < 9 lAase the punishment of sin,^ expresses the thonght thi|t this rale 
applies to all, by twice repeating that it applies to the Jew first and also to 
the Greek ; but to the Jew first, only because of his fuller knowledge And^ 
therefore, deejyer responsibility. And having thus introduced the name of the 
Jew, h^ lays down with a firm hand the eternal principle — so infinitely 
blessed, yet so startlingly new to the prejudices of a nation which for more 
than a thousand years had been intoxicating itself with the incense of spiritual 
pride — that there is no respect of persons with Qod, Each section of humanity 
shall be judged in accordance with its condition. 

** As many as sinned without the Law, shall also without the Law perish ; and 
as many as sinned in the I^aw, shall he condemned by the Law.” Righteouaness 
before God depends, not pn posaession of the Ijuw, but on obediencs to it. Gentiles as 
well as Jews had a law ; Jews the Mosaic law, Gentiles a natural law written on 
their hearts, and sufficiently clear to secure, at the day of judgment,* thoir acquittal 
or condemnation before the prophetic session of thoir own conscienoos, in acco^^ance 
with the decision of Christ the Judge.* Jew, then, and Gentile stand before *God 
equally guilty, because equally condemned of failure to fulfil the moral law which 
God had laid down to guide their lives. The word as has been truly ob- 

served, is the governing word of the entire Epistle. All — for whatever may be the 
modifications which may be thought necessiiry, St. Paul does not himself make 
them — all are equally guilty, all are equally redeemed. All have been temporarily 
rejected, all shall bo ultimately received. All shall ho finally brought ^to living 
harmony with that God who is above all, and through all, and in adl, — ^by whom, 
and from whom, and unto whom, all things are, and all things tend.* 

And then Paul turns upon the self-satisfi^ Jew, who has been thus 
insensibly entrapped (as it were) into the mental admission of his own 
culpability, and after painting in a few touches his self-satisfied pretensions 
to spiritual, moral, and intellectual superiority, and then leaving his sentence 
unfinished, bursts into a question of indignant eloquence, in which there is no 
longer any masked sarcasm, but terribly serious denunciation of nndeniablo 
sins. He does not use one word of open raillery, or give offence by pmnting 
in too glaring colours the weaknesses, follies, and hypocrisies of the Pharisee, 
yet the picture which stands out from pbrnses in themselres perfectly polished, 

and even apparently complimentary, is the picture of the full-blown religionist 

• 

1 The figure of speech is called Chiasmus, or introverse parallelism. ” Glory and 
honour, and immortaliiy— precious pearls ; eternal life— the go^ly pearl, Matt. Tiii 46 ** 
(Lange). 

* ii. 16, << is judging,'* not KptvtXf shall judge.** 

* ii. 1 — 16. St. Paul adds Kara rb evayycAtov fiw, ‘‘ Suum appellat ratione minifiteiii ** 
(Calv.). It means, of course, the GoHi)el of free gndte which ne preached to Gentiles 
(Gal. ii. 7). In verse 14, “ Do by nature the things of the law.” St. Paul (who is not 
here speaking with theologic precision, but dealing with general external facts) recog- 
nises even in heathens the existence of the nobler nature and its better impulses. See 
the remarkable expression of Aristotle, b iXevSepof ovto*^ S(ei otov y6fio^ &v iavrtf {Eth, 
Nic. iv. 14. 9). It is strange to see bo great a commentator as.Bengel joining with 
Ta firi vofioy txovra, and ixiwipretlng it to mean ” do the same things that the Iaw does,” 
i.e., commanding, condemning, punishing, Ac. I Nothing would have been more amaxittg 
to 8t. Paul than the notion that he discouraged good works. The phrase occurs no less 
than fouiteen times in his tliree last short Epistles. 

* See liom. v. 15—20 • x 12; 1 Cor. xv. 2S; Col. iii. 11 ; 2 Cor. v. 16; Hob. it 8; Aa 
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in aU Ms aasnmed infallibility, and the very air of the ** Stand aaide, for I am 
holier than ihotL*’ 

**But if (so W6 may draw ont the splendid rhetoric), ** if thou vauntesi the 
proud name of Jew,^ and makest the law the pillow of thy confidence,* and boastest 
thy monopoly in God, and art the only one who canst recognise His will, and dia- 
criminatest the transcendent* in niceties of moral excellence, being train^ in the 
Law from infancy, — if thou art quite convinced that thou art a Leader of the 
blind, a Light of those in darkness, one who can train the foolishness, and instruct 
the infancy of all the world besides, possessing as thou dost the very form and body 
of knowledge and^of truth in the Iaw — (hou then that teachest another^ dont thou not 
Uaoh thyself ? thou that prcachest against theft, art thou a thief? thou that for* 
biddest adultery, art thou an adulterer?* leather of idols, dost tftou rob temples ?® 
boaster in the Law, by violation of the Law dost thou dishonour God ? For” — and 
here he drops the interrogative to pronounc.e upon them thck categorical condemnation 
which was as true then as in the days of the Prophet — “ for on your acccjunt the 
name of Ckni is being blasphemed among the Gentiles/” ^ They had relied on sacri- 
fices and offerings, on tithes and phylacteries, on ablutions and mezuzoth ^ — but ** omnia 
voailkM praeter amare Deum et illi soli serviref — ** all things are emptiness save to love 
God, and servo Him only,” — and this weightier matter of the Law they had utterly 
neglected in scrupulous attention to its most insignitiaint miuutiro. In fact, the 
difference between Heathenism and Judaism before God was the difference between 
Vice and Sin, The Jews were guilty of the sin of violating express c-ommands; 
the heathens sank into an actual de gradation of nature. The heathens had been 
punished Sor an unnatural transposition of the true order of the universe by being 
suffered to pervert all natural relations, and so to sink into moral self-del>a8emcnt ; 
but the Jews had been “ admitted into a holier sanctuary,” and so were ” guilty of 
a deeper wicriloge,”* * 

• 

* ii 17, «t Sit and not ll«, is almost unquestionably the true reading, M, A, B, D, E, 
©ratio vehemons ot splendida ” (Est,). 

* * Verse 17, ♦rai'arrai.^ 

^ Verse 18, tS. Sio^epOKra* See Hcb. T. 14. The 5(a<rToAT; ayiwr fcol 

rPhilo) was the very function of a Rabbi ; and the Pliarisee was a Separatist, because of 
ai« scrupulosity in these distinctions. 

* Verse 21, on the morality of the Pharisees and Rabbia, see Surenhusius, Mishnay ii. 
29(1—293, and cf. Jas. iv. 4—13; v. 1—6; Matt. xix. 8; xxiii. 1.8—25. .Tosrphus calls his 
own generation the most ungodly of all, and says that earthquake and ligL tning must have 
destroyed them if the Romans had not come. B. J. iv. 3, § 3 ; v. 9, § 4 ; 10, § 6 ; 13, § 6. 
Take the single fact that the “ordeal of jealousy” had been abolishcil, because of the 
prevalence of adultery, by B. Johanan ben Zacetii quoting Hoa. iv. 14 (^>faA, f. 47, 1). 

* Verse 22^ o pat\v<r<r<V|i.ev<K. They called idols |55«\^iypaTa, 2 Kings xxiii. 13, Ac, 

T^XX. iepooxiAetf. The reference it not clear, but see Deut. vii. 25 ; Acts xix. 36, 37 ; Jos. 
AnU. iv. 8, § 10; xx. 9, § 2. Or does it refer to dcfriuding their own Temple ? (Mai. L 8 j 
iii. S-'-'lO.) cTffiyAttAov Aijcrfwv (Matt. xxi. 13). Josephus quotes a Greek historiaiij Lysima- 
ohns, who said that from the conduct of the Jews in robhiug the Temples of their charms 
that city was called Hicroeyla ITcmplc-plundcr) and afterwards changed to Hicrosoljrma ; 
a story which he angrily rejects {<M Ap. i. 34). 

? ii. 17—24. In verse 5^ the V)ordt of Isa. lii 5 are curiously combined with the term 
of Esek. xxxvl 21—23. 

* The needfulness of this demonstration may bo seen from the fact that some of the 
Talmudists regarded perfection es possible. They denied the sinfulness of evU thouyhis 
by interpreting Ps. Ixvi. Ig to mean — If I contemplate iniquity in my heart, the Lord 
d(^ not mtm tf” {Kiddnskint f. 40, 1). R. Jehoslma Pen Levi, admitted to Paradise 
without dying, is asked if the rainbow has apiKsared in his days, and answers “ Yes,** 
“Then,” said they, “ thou art not the son of Levi, for the rainbow never appears when 
there is one perfectly righteous man in the world.” ** The fact was that uo rainbow hmd 
Appeared, but he was too modest to say so **1 {Kiddushin^ L 40, 1). 
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From this impassioned strain he descends — ^in a manner very diaractorktie 
of his style — ^into a calmer tone. " But” — some Jew might urge, in accordance 
with the stubborn prejudices of theological assumption, which 1^ dint of 
assertion, has passed into invindble belief — “ but toe are circumcised I Surely 
you would not put us on a level with the uncirciimcisod — dogs and sinners 
of the Gentiles ? ** To such an implied objection, touching as it does on a 
point wholly secondary, however primary miglit be tlie importance which the 
Jew attached to it, St. Panl can now give a very docisivo answer, because with 
wonderful power he has already stripptxl them of all genuine procodonce, and 
involved them in a common condemnation. He therefore replies in woitls 
which, however calm and grave, would have sounded to a Jcrngalem Pharisee 
Hko stinging paradox. ^ 

“ Circumcision is indeed an advantage if thou keepest the Law ; but if thou art — 
as I have gcncrically shown that thou art — a violator of the T^aw, then thy ciremn- 
cision has become uncircumcigion.^ If, then, the circumcision of the di8obedien|) Jew 
is really uncircumcision, is it not conversely plain that the * uncircumcision of the 
obedient Gentile is virtually circumcision,’ and is even in a position to pass judg- 
ment upon Jewish circumcision P God (strange and heretical as you may think it) 
loves the man who does his duty more than the man w'ho bears a cutting in his 
flesh. You praise literal circumcision ; God pniises the unseen circumcision of the 
heart. OlTensive as the antithesis may sound to you, the faithless Jew is but a 
Gentile; the faithful Gentile is, in God’s sight, an honoured Jowl Tliough none 
may have told you this truth before — though you denounce it as blasphemous, and 
dangerous, and contrarj^ to Scripture — yet, for all that, the mere national Judaism 
is a spiritual nonentity ; the Judaism of moral faithfulness alone is dear to God.*** 


IV 


OBJECTIONS AND CO N FIRM ATIONB. 


“ Tlio stars of morn shall see Him rise 
Out of His grave, fresh as the dawning li^^; 

Thy ransom paid, which man from death rodeema. 

His death for man, as many as offered life 

Neglect not, and the benefit embrace 

Of faith, not void of works.”-— Milton, JPar, Lest, xii. 422. 


So far then, both by fact and by tbooiy, be lias shown that Jews and Gentiles 
are equal before God ; equally grlilty, equally redeeraeiL But hero a Jew 
might exclaim in horror, ” Has the Jew then ne superiority P Is circumcision 
wholly without advantage P ” Here St. Paul makes a willing concesrion, and 


1 This is reluctantly admitted even in the Talmud. The lUbhis held generally that 
” no circumcised man can see hell ” {Midr, Tilling 7, 2) ; but they get over the moral 
danger of the doctrine by saying that when a ^nlty Jew comes to Gehenna, an angel 
makes his mptrofiri into ajepo^wriu {Shetn* JtaUbah^ 13vS, 13 ; cf. 1 Mooc. i. 15 ; Jof, Aiitt* 
lii. G,§ 2), and they even entered into minute particulars to show how it was done. 

5* Ford quotes an imitation from Tillotson— if we walk contrary to the G^pel “oiar 
haptisin is no baptism, and our Qhristianity is heathenism ” (Sermon on 2 Tim. iL Ifl). 

• U, 25—22. 
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replies, " Much adrauiage every way. First, because they wore entrusted 
with the oracles of God.*' The result of that advantage was that the Jew 
stood at a higher stage of religious conscioosnoss than the Gentile. Judiusm 
was the religion of revelation, and therefore the religion of the promise ; and 
therefore tlie religion which typically and symbolically contained the elements 
of Ohristianity ; and the religion of the idea which in Christianity was realised. 
Christianity was, indeed, spiritualUed Judaism, an advance from servitude to 
freedom, from nonage to majority, from childhood to maturity, from tlie flesh 
to the spirit; yet even in this view Judaism had been, by virtue of its treasure 
of revelation, preparatory to the absolute religi«)n.^ This was its first 
advantage. What he might have added as his secondly and thirdly, we may 
conjecture from a subsequent allusion,^ but at this point he is led into a 
digression by his eagerness to show tliat his previous arguments involved no 
al^donment on God’s part of His own promisejs. Tliis might bo urged as 
an objection to what he has been saj-ing. Ho answers it in one word : — 

Some of the Jews liad been unfaithful ; shall their unfaith fulnoM nullify God’s 
.faith F Away with the thought!* Alike Scripture and reason insist on God’s 
truthfulness, though every man were thereby proved a liar. The horror with 
which he rejects the notion that God has proved false, interferes with the clearness 
of his actual reply. It lies in the word Gcal’s promises were true; true 

to the nation as a nation ; for $ohu they had bc5cn nullided by the moral disobedience 
which has its root in unbelief, but for all true Jews the promises were true.* 

A still bolder obioction might be urged — men, you say, are guilty. In 
their guilt lies the In vino nec'cssity for GchI’b scheme of iustific-ation. Must not 
God, then, bo unjust in inflicting w^rath?” In the very middle of the objection the 
Apostle stops short — first to a^logise for even formulating a thought so blasphemous 
— ** I am speaking as men speak ; ” * “ these thoughts are not my own — then to 
repudiate it with horror, “Awav with the thought!” — lastly, to refute it by 
-anticipation, “ If it were so, how sliall God judge the world ? ” • Thus fortified, as 
it wore, by the redact lo ad abstirdumy and purified by the moral justification, he 
follows this impious logic to its conclusion — “God’s truth, it sfM?ms, alxunided in my 
falseness; why, then, am I still being judged as a sinner? and why ” — “ such [he 
pauses to remark] is the blasphemous binguage attributed to ym! ’’ — “ why may we 
not do evil that good may come ? ” To this monstrous perversion of his teaching 
he deigns no further immediate reply. There are in theology, as in nature, admitted 
antinomies. The relative truth of doctrines, their truth regards nankind, is not 
affected by pushing them into the regions of the absolute, and showing that they 
involve contradictions if thrown into syllogisms. We may not push tlie tnitlis of 
the finite and the tomiioi-al into the regions of the infinite and the cteraal. Syllo- 
gistically stated, the existence of evil might be held to deriomtraU either the weak- 
ness or the cruelty of God ; but such syllogisms, without tho faintest attempt to 
answer them, are flung aside as valuoloes and'^ivelevant by the faith and conscience 
ef mankind. The more of some objections is their most effective re- 

I fit 2. “In vetere Testamento Novum Utet, in Novo Tostamento vefeus patet.** 

* ix. 4 5. 

* rm times In this Epistle (iii, 4, 6, 81 ; vi 2, 15 ; viL 7, 13 ; ix. 14 ; xi. L U), and 
In 1 Cor. vL 15; CW, ii ih iU. 21. 

* iii. 1—4. 

^ * iii. 6. There is an interesting n^wling, kotA “ Is God unjust who inflicts 

His anm against men?” (MSS. mentioned by Ilufiniis). ri ipovtt.tp; cf. vi 1; viu * i 
ix, 14, 30. ^ It is found in no other Epistle. 

® For similar Instances of entnnmetl objection and reply, Tholuck refers to vii. and 
GaL iii. Soe, too, Excursus XXX., “On the Antinomies of St. Taul.” 
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futation. It ahowB that they Involve an absurdity easily recomisable. However 
logically correct, they axe so morally repulsive, so spiritualljr false, that sileot« is 
the only answer of which they are worthy. Such an objection is the one which 
Paul has just stated. It is sujBScient to toss it away with the sense of shuddering 
repulsion — the horror mUuralia — involved in a /til) ydootro. It is enough to bid it 
avaunt, af we might avert with a formula an evil omen. People say that Paul has 
taught the hideous lie that we may sin to get experience — or edn to add to ChrisPs 
redeeming glory — or that the end justifies the means ; or that we may do eVil that 

good may come. “ They eay What tay they f Let them muy ! ” All that Paul 

has to say to them is merely that “ their judgment is just.” * 

\Vliat further, then, can the J ew allege P • Absolutely nothing ! In spite^ ol 
every objection, Jew and Gentile are all proved to be under sin. Here this section 
of the proof might close, and on a demonstrated fact of human history Paul might 
have based his Gos^l theology. But neither to himself nor to his readers would 
the proof have seemed complete without Old Testament sanction. He therefore 
prCceeds to quotea numhei of fragmentary passages from the fifth, tenth, fourteenth* 
and hundred-and-forticth Psalms, and from the fifty-ninth of Isaiah, the validity oi 
which, in this connexion, he rests upon their use of the word “ all,** which implies 
Jews as well as Gentiles. The Law (which here moans the Old Testament 
generally) must include the Jews, because it is specially addreeud to Jews. *Tfa0 
intention, then, of the Law “ is that every mouth may be stopped, and all the world 
be recognised as guilty before God ; '* guilty because a by the works of the Law ^ 
seeing that, as a fact, neither Jew nor Gentile has o1»eyed it — no flesh shall be 
justifi^ed before God. Half, then, of his task is done. For before he could prove 
the thesis of i. 17, that in the Gospel was being revealed a justification by faith — it 
was necessary for him to demonstrate that by no other mean* could justification be 
attained. “ For ” — and here he introduces an anticipative thought, i^hioh later on 
in his epistle he will have seriously to prove — ** by the Law is the fuU km^ledge 
of sin.’* • . - ‘ 


T, 

JUSTIFICATIOH BY FAITH. 

jrfto k I 1 ”■ 

8. [Dei et fidei, coram Deo justificat.” 

LrTHnB, O0lh^, L 80. 


iii. “ But now,” he says, and this introduces one of the fuUoft and weightieet 
passages in all his writings, “ without the Law” — which all have Med to keep— 

> iii 

* iii. 9, ^f)otx6n«9a properly means ” use as a pretext;** the reading irpoeor^xopev mftwobo 
of D, G, Syr. is a gloss to ^ve the meaning of vpoixofiw, ” do we excel?” which suits the 
sense far better. Wetstein renders it “are we (the Je^) surpassed by the Gentiles?” 
But as the Greek Fathers made it mean “have we the advantage?*’ (Vtug. prueceUwiMi)f 
perhaps the sense is admissible here. 

® iii 19. Kdytt speaks, AoAet utters: cf. John viii. 43, XaAww, This is the only 

place in the New T^tament where our translators have render^ 9(vn by ” therefcxre,” 
though it occurs twenty -two times. Everywhere else they render it “ for ’* or “ beoauae.” 
It may mean “ therefore *’ in classical Greek, but dib is the usual New Testament word in 
this sense. If rendered “because,*’ a comma only should be placed after 

^ ipya v6rM>vt the works of any law, whether ritual, Mosaic, or general, and whether M 
to the works prescribed by it, or those produced by it. 

^ iii. 9 — 20* — ririyvtdcric and therefore the Law cannot justify, sinoe^ as Calvin 

says, “ Ex eadem scatebiA non jn^cunt vita et mors,** 
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the righteommess of God,” both in itself and as mi objective gift of jusiiGcation 
to man, “ has been manifested, being witnessed to by the Law and the Prophets.” 
The nature of that witness he will show later on ; at present he pauses to give a 
fuller, and indeed an exhaustive, definition of what he means by “ the rightoouRnesi 
of God.” ** I mean the righteousness of Gh)d accepted by means of faith in Jesus 
Christ, coming to and upon all believers — ali, fgr there is no difference. For all 
sinned, and are failing to attain the glory of God, being justified freely by Hia 
grace, by means of the redemption which is in Christ Jestis, whom God set forth as 
a propitiation,* by means of faith in His blood, for the manifestation of His own 
righteousness” — which righteousness might otherwise have been doubted or mis- 
understood — “ because of the pnetermission of past sins in God’s forbearance ; with 
a view (I say) to the manifestation of this righteousness at this present epoch, that 
Ho might, hy a divine paradox, and by a new and divinely predestined righteousness, 
be just and the justifior of him whose life springs from faith inlfesufl.”* 

Let ns pause to eiiumeraie the separate elements of this great statement. 
It brings before ns in one view — 

J. Justification, — the now relation of reconcilement l^etwoen man and God. 

2. Faith, — man’s tmstful acceptance of God's gift, rising to absolute self- 
surrender, culminating in personal union with Clu*ist, working within him as 
a spirit of new life. 

3. Tlie universality of this justification by faith, — a possibility offered to, 
because needed by, all. 

4. This means of salvation given, not earned, nor to be earned ; a free gift 
due to the free favour or grace of God. 

5. The object of ‘this faith, the source of this possibility of salvation, the 
life and decUh of Christ, aS being (i.) a redemption— that is, a ransom of 
mankind from the triple bondage of the law, of sin, and of punishment ; 
(ii.) a propitiatory victim,’ — not (except by a rude, imperfect-, and most mis- 

^ * Ver, 25. This verse is “the Acropolis of the Christian faith” (Olshausen). 

"Afr 9 k»Tftt>Krit (not in LXX.1 implies — i., bondage ;ii., ransom ; iii., deliverance (E|ih. i, 7). 
Many most eminent theologians (Origen. Thcodoret, Theoph.vhict, Augustine, Enismus, 
Luther, Calvin, Grutius, Calovius, Olshausen, Tholuck, &c.) make Ixafrr^piov menu 
“ meroy-seat,” since iKaxn^piov is the invariaU^ word for the capjxrcth in the LXX. 

i Ex, XXV,, poasim, Ac.), which never uses it for an expiatory’ saci ilice ((^OMa). Philo also 
VU. 668; cf. Jos. Antt. iii. 6, § 5) calls the mercy seat a symbol, 

;t is, thoreiore, difficult to suppose how Hellenist readers of this Knistle could attach 
any other meaning to it. The capportth between the Shekirmh and the Tables of the 
Iaw, sprinkled with atoning blood by the High Piiost as he stood behind the rising 
incense, is a striking image of Christ (Heb. ix. 251. I <iuite aj^ree with Lange in calling 
FritsscUe’s remark, “Valcat ahsurda explkatw, an “ignonmtly contemptuous one;” 
but as Christ is nowhere else in the New TesUment comiwvred to the mercy-seat, and 
the compMison would here be confined to the sitiglc iverd, I cannot help tliinking that 
the wot^ though ambiguous, must here bear an analogous meaning to iAatrftbs, also 
rendered “a propitiation ” in 1 John iv. 10, 

s iii. 22 — Bengal points out the grandeur of this evangelic i^radox. In the Law 
God is Just and oonoemus; in the Oo8x>el He is just and forgives. God’s juilicial 
righteousness both condemns and pardons. On God's “ praetermission ” of past «dnit 
(in, 25, raMtnv, pj'oetermissio, not £^<rtc, rcniisrio) compare Ps. Ixxxi. 12 ; Acts xiv. 16 ; 
xvU. 80 ; Lev. xvi. 10, Tholuck calls the Atonement ‘‘the divine theodicy for the past 
histoiy of the world.” 

* “Here is a foundation for the Anselmic theory of satisfaction, hut not for its 
grossly antj^popathic execution.” Scha^ ad lac, (Lange’s liotnatis, 2—7). And this k 
only the esUernm aspect of the death of Cmrist, the merely judicial aspect pertaining to 
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leading anthropomorphism) aa regards God^ but from the finite and imperfect 
standpoint of man ; and therefore the Apostle adds that Christ becomes such 
to us by means of faith in His blood. 

6. The reason for this, — the manifestation of God’s righteousness, which 
might otherwise liave been called in question, because of tl^e prsetermission of 
past sins. 

7. The efid to be attained, — that, in perfect consistency with justice, God 
might justify all whose new life had its root in faith. 

Boasting then is impossible, since merit is non-existent. By works it is 
unattainable ; by the very conception of faith it is excluded. This holds true 
alike for Jew and^agan, and Justification is God’s free gift to man as man,^ 
beenuso Ho is One, and the God alike of Jews and Gentiles. To the Jew 
faith is the source, to the Gentile tlio instiiimont of this just-ification.* 

* But here another objection has to he combated. The Jew might say, ** By this 
faith of yours you are nullifying the Law” — meaning by the Law the whole Mftsaio 
dispensation, and generally the Old Testament as containing the history of the 
covenant people. On the contrary, St. Paul replies, I am esttxblishing it on a firmer 
basis ;* for I am exhibiting it in its true position, manifesting it in its true relations; 
showing it to be the divincdv-neiressfiry part of a greater system ; adding to the 
depth of its spirituality, rendering possible the cheerful obedience to its require- 
ments; indicating its divine fulfilment. lam showing that the consciousness of 
sin which came by the Law is the indispensable preparation for the reception of 
grace. Let us begin at the very beginning. Ijet us go back from Moses even to 
Abraham. ^Vllat did he, our father, gain by works?* By his works ho gained 
nothing before God, as St. Paul proves hy the verso Jhat “ lie belieped God, and it 
'wajB imputed to him for righteousness.”® That word ** impuUd** repeated eleven 

the sphere of Law. The inward motive — the element in which God’s essential nature is 
revealed, is the grace of God (Rom. iii. 24). 

1 Ver. 28, ‘‘ Therefore [but yao, 14, A} we reckon that a man is justified by faith 
without the works of the Law.” This is the verse in which Luther interpolated tbsumrd 
“ alone” — “ Vox Sola tot clamoribus lapidata” (Erasm.). Hence the name Solifidian. 
It was a legitimate infcrcncCy and was already existing in the Nurembeig. Bible (1483) 
and the Genoese (1470), but was an unfortunate apimrcnt contradiction m ovk ix 

jiiovw (James ii. 24). But Luther’s famous preface shows suffidently that he recognised 
the necessity of works in the same sense as St. James (see Art. xi., xii.). Luther was 
not guilty of the fooliMh error which identifies faith with mere belief ; and yet, j^haps, 
his mode of dealing with this verse led to his rash remark as to tba impossmiiity oi 
reconciling the two Ajoostles {Cotloriu. ii. 203), 

2 iiL 27 — 30, nepirofi'-^y <k vttrTtut^ . . , eucpopwrTtnr did riff frttrrtttf SecmS tO imply 
some real difference in the Apostle’s view, though Meyer (usually such a purist) here 
denies it. Calvin sees a shade of irony jn it — ” Tnu is the grand difference i the Jew is 
saved tsc fide, the Gentile per fidem I Bcngel is probably right when he says that it 
implies the priority of the Jews, and the acceptance pf the Gosjxd firom them by the 
Gentiles the Jews as an outgrowth of faith, the Gentiles by the means of the faith, 
(see Gal. iii. 22—26). 

* iii 31. See chap, vi ; viii. 4 ; xiii 10. 

* iv. 1. If we do not omit xvptfK^yai (with B), xard. trdpxtt. must go with 

not as in A V. with narepa. It means, “ AVhat did he obtain by purely human efforts t ” 
e.f/., hy circumcision (Baur); prtypnis virihut (Grot.); Naeh rtm niermtilkker Wmse 
(Oe wette). St. Paul here attaclu a position which afterwards became a stronghold of 
Talmudists. 

* St. Paul here follows the LXX, which changes the active into the iMissive. The 
faith of Abraham was a common submet of discussion in Jewh^ schools. See some 
remarkable parallels in 1 Maoo. ii 52 ; Philo’s eulogy of faith, De A6ra4#iino, li. 30 : Ds 
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ttmes in the chapter, is the kepiote of the entire passage, and is one of rorv primary 
importance in the argument with the Jews, who held that Abraham obeyod the Ijaw 
before it was given.' To us, perhaps, it is of secondary importance, since the 
Apostle did not derirt his views from those considerations, but discovered the truths 
revealed to him in passages which, until he thus applied them, would not have been 
seen to involve this^doeper significance. It reqmrod, as De Wette says, no small 
penetration thus to unite the climax of religious development with the hiatorio 
point at which the scries of religious developments began. To a worker, he argues, 
the pay is not “ imputed'* as a favour, but paid as a debt ; but Abrahxam’s faith was 
" imputed** to him for righteousness, just as it is to all who believe on Him who 
iustifies the ungodly. This truth David also indicates when he speaks of tho 
blcsso^css of the man to whom God imputeth righteousness, or, which comes to the 
same thing, ** docs not impute sin.** Now this imputation can«have nothing to do 
with circumcision, because the phrase is used at a time before Abraham was circum- 
cised, and circumcision was only a of the righteousness imputed to him 

because of his faith, that he might be regjirded as “ the father of tho faithful,** 
whether they be circumcised or uncircumciscd. Ila^l the great promise to Abrahams 
on which all Jews relied, come to him by tho Law ? Kot so, for two reasons, 
Fu|t, because the promise was long prior to the Law, and would have been nullified 
if it were made to depend on a subsequent law ; and, secondly, because the Law 
causos the sense of wrongdoing,® and so w'orks wu-ath, not promise, licnee, it was 
the strength of Abraham’s faith looking to God’s promise in spite of his own and 
Sarah's ago,® which ^ on him the imputed righteousness ; and this was recorded for 
us becatise the faith, and the promise, and the paternity, are no mere historic circum- 
stances, but have all of them a spiritual signifiaince, full of blessedness for all who 
"believe on Him who raised Jesus our Tjortl from the dead, who was delivered up 
for our sins, and raised for our justification.*’® 

This, then, is thh proof that tho doctrine of Justification is not contrary to 
Scripture, and does not viU^mnd, but really establishes the Law ; and into the 
last verso are skilfully introduced tho new conceptions of Christ’s death for 
our sin, and His resurrection to procure our imputed righteousness, which are 
further developed in the subsequent chapters. 

But first, having proved his x>oint, he dwells on its blessed consequences, 
which may bo summed up in tho two words Peace and Hopo. 

These are treated together. We have Peace,® because thrf'ugh Ohrist we have 
OUT access into tho free favour of God, and can exult not only in the hope of tho 

JIfut Nom, 1. 58(5. Nay, since the plural ** laws ” is used in Gen. ixvL 6, Rabh held 
that he kept hotli the written and the oral law ( Yoma, f. 28, 2). 

* Kidd^udiin, t 82, 1. 

> tv. IL The word " seal ” (nw) ocemw in the formula of circumcision {BeraefiMh. 
xSii 1). A drcumcised child was called **au espoused of blcH>d” to God 
iv. 25). 

® See viL 7, 

® In iv. 19 the ov should be mnitted (h, A, B, O, Syr., Ac.). He did perceive and con- 
sider the weakness of his own body, but yet had faith. In fact, ** not considering hia own 
bodv ** contradicts Gen. xvii. 17. 

* hr. 1 — ^25. In verse 25 the first aia is retrospective, the sooond is prospective ; Aa ta 

ir«^rr4^ta, ** on account of our transgressions ; ” jia 7^¥ Sucatuwruf, " to secure our being 
justified.** Luther calls this verse " a little covenant, in which all Christianity is com- 
{ireheiided.** * 

* V. 1, IxMficv Is the better supported reading (h, A, B, O, D, K, L) ; but givea 

by far the better sense, and the other reading may bo due to the l^tiatic tendency of 
lioctionarios to make sentenoea hortative. — which apmrentlf began fc work very early. 
For a defence of I may refer to the llcv. J. A. Berfs able cmnxuentaiy on thn 

Epistle, which reached me too late for use. 
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future, but even in the afflictions of the present, which tend to hope beoauise first 
they work endurance, then approved firmness.^ The certainty of our Hope is due 
to the love of God poured into our hearts by His Holy Spirit, and unmislikable to 
us, since, by a stretch of self-sacrifice unknown to humanity,* Christ died for us, 
not because of any justice, much less any goodness of ours, but while we were yet 
sinners i^nd enemies. And since we have been reconciled to^ God by His death, 
much more shall we be saved hy Hia life, so that our hope — founded on this recon- 
ciliation to Gk)d — may even acquire a tinge of exultation.* Our Peace, then, is an 
immediate sentiment which requires no external proof ; and our Hope is founded on 
the love of God assured to us in three ways — ^namely, hy Christ’s death for us while, 
we were yet enemies to God ; on the strength to endure afflictions and see their' 
blessed issue ; and above all on union with Qirist in death and life.^ I 

And this universality of Sin, and universality of Justification, leads Panlj 
to one of his great skoi ches of the religious history of humanity. To him 
that history was summed up in three great moments connected with the lives 
of Adam, Moses, and Christ, of wliich the mission of Moses was the least 
important. Those three names corresponded to three stages in the world^s 
religious history — Promise, Law, and Faith — of which the third is the realisa< 
tion of the first. Adam was a type of Christ, and each stood as it were atj 
the head of long lines of representatives. Each represents the principle of j 
a whole aeon. Adam’s first sin developed a prin^ple from which none of 
his posterity could be free ; and Christ introduced the possibility of a new 
and saving principle, the necessity for which had been made manifest by the 
dispensation of Moses. Here, however, as so often, tho logical statement is 
incomplete and entangled, owing to the rush of tjho Apostle’s thoughts.* ^ 

** So then, as by one man sin entered into the world, and by gin death, and so 
death extended to all men on the ground that all sinned,” • ho probably meant to 

» Matt. V. 10—12; Acta v. 41 ; 1 Pet. Iv. 13, 14 j 2 Cor. xii 10, 11. 

2 V. 7, Chryaostom, Theodoret, Enusmus, Calvin, Meyer, Ac., make no diffensilice 
between ayaBht, “good,” and SUatov, “just,” as though St. Paul meant “one would 
acarcely die for a good man, though posaibly one might/* It is, however, Itliore probable 
that St. Paul meant “ one would not die merely for a man of ordinary integrity, but for 
a truly good man one might even dare to die ” (cf. Cio. De Off. iu. 15). 

* V. 11, aAAa koX Kavxiofi-fvoi. ^ VerseS 1 — 12. 

* 1 Cor. XV. 45. The difference between Adam and Evo (1 Tipj. iU14) wag a smaller 
matter, and one which had little or no bearing on the destiny of the human bein^^ 
whether male or female. 

* Pages and almost » olumes of controversy have been written on verso 12. ^ ir<£vTct 

i^fiapTov. Many make the maac.f and, referring it to Adam, render it “ in whom (Aug.), 
or, “ by whose means ” (Grot.), or “ on Vhose account ” (Ohrys.). There can, however, 
be no doubt that y is neuter (cf. 2 Cor. v. 4; Phil. hi. 12, iv. 10), and that it means, 
neither “unto which (death),” as a Jinal cause, nor any variation on this meaning, hut 
“ inasmuch as.” Since, however, the argument of St. Paul seems simply to be that sin. 
was universal, and that the universahty of death was a proof of this, it <Wtamly seemij 
admissible to understand e4>’ win the universal sense ox “in accordance wil^ the fact 
that.” It Lb here used in a larger and looser causal connexion than usual. Sin and 
death are universal, and are inseparably linked together ; it might bo supposed that 
where there was no law there was no sin ; it is true tiiat sin is not fully imputed where 
there is no law ; but death entered the world through sin, and so death passed upon all 
men, “ which shows that — which involves the presupposition that — all sinncMi.” Tlds ia 
Baur’s view, and if it be tenable, the discussions about “original sin,” inherent total 
depravity,” Ac., are irrelevant to this passage (Baur, JPmd. ii Ififi— 186). X^t us, at any 
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ladd fw the second half of the jmrallel, by one man came justification, and 

so Efe was ofiorod to all.” The conclusion of the sentence was, however, displ^'d 
by the desire to meet a diificulty. He had said, ** all sinned,” but some one might 
object, “ How 80 ? you have already told us that where there is no law there is no 
transgression ; how, then, could men sin between Adam and Moses ? ” llie answer 
is far from clear to undcurstand. 8t. Paul might perhaps have referred to the law 
of nature, the ti'ans^csdon of which involved sin ; but what ho says is that “ till 
the law, sin was in the world, hut sin is not imputed when there is no law.” If he 
had said, **sin is not brought into prominent self-consciousness,” his meaning 
would have been both clear and consistent, but the verb used {^XAoyeTrat) does not 
admit of this sense. Perhaps we may take the word popularly to imply that “ it is 
not to fully reckoned or imputed,” a view which may find its illustration in our 
Lord^s remark that the sin of Sodom and Gomorrah was less unpardonable than 
that of Chorazin and Bothsaida. It seems as if he meant to ftnply a distinction 
between ** tin ” in general, and the ** irantgretsion ” of some specif law or laws in 
particular.^ “Every sin,” as St. Thomas Aquinas 8Jiy8^“may be called a trans> 
gression in so far as it transgresses a natural law ; but it is a more serious thing to 
transgress a law both natural and written. And so, 'vhen the law was given, trans- 
gression increased and deserved greater anger.” But the only proof which St. Paul 
offoiB that there wat sin during tliis period is that, throughout it, death also 
reigned.* When, however, he passes from this somewhat obscure reply (13, 1^, 
to show how Adam was a ty}>e of Christ, his meaning again becomes clear. He 
dwells first on the points of dilleronce (15 — 18), and then on those of rcsemblanc 
(18, 19). The dilloroncos between the results* caused by Adam and Christ are dif- 
lerences both qualitative and quantitative — both in degree and kind. 

i. By •Adam’s one transgression the many died, but the free grace of Christ 
abounds to the many in a far greater degree.* 


rate. Imitate St. Paul in dwelHug rather on the ^>ositive than the negative side, rather on 
Christ than Adam, rather on thg superabundance of grace than the origin of sin. 

1 So most of the commentators. “ Sine lege jgoUst ttte f/u« tntquus ted non prattxiri- 
color (Augustine). Luther explains eAAoyetrat, “sin is not minded ” — “ man acidet Hirer 
kiicki.” 


* Ver. 14, “Even over those who had not sinned after tlie similitude of Adam’s 
transgression” — i.c,, who had broken no positive direct command — whose oiiapTla. was 
not a definite f^apa^a<^^«. Dr. Schaff (Lange’s Uomanty p. 191, K.T.) gives a useful sketch 
bt the theories about original sin and imputation. 1. The Pantheistic and Kecessitai ion 

^ mokes ifin inherent in our finite constitution, the necessiiry result of matter. 2. The 
PSLAGIAK treots Adam’s sin os a mere had examplt , 3. The 1*r.«-Ai>amic explains sin 
by antenatal existence, metcmpsychosui, Ac. 4. The Augustinian— all men sinned in 
Adam (cf. Heb. vii. 9, 10). “Persona corrumpit no/wmw, natura corrumpU pertonam** 

, — f.e., Adam’s sin caused a sinful nature, and sinful nature causes individual sin. This 
has many subdirisions according as the imputation of Adam’s sin was regarded as 
(a) Immediate ; (p) Alediate ; or (r) Antecedent. 5. The Fedkral — vicarious represen- 
tation of manlnnd in Admn, in virtue of a ono-sided (nodnXevpoy) contract of God with 
man {foedut operuvi^ or naturae) ; with subdivisions of (a) The Augustino-federal ; (p) 'l^e 
purely federal or forensic. 6. Tlie New England Caivinibts, who deny imputation and 
distinguish between natural ahility and vwrol inability to keep innocence. 7. The 
AttMlNIAN, which regards hereditary corruption not os sin or guilt, but as infirmity, a 
maladive condition, Ac. 1 ask, would Paul have been willing to enter into all these 
questions ? Have they in any way helped the cause of Christianity or deepenetl vital 
relirion? Can they be of primary importance, since the traces of them in Scripture are 
BO slight that scarcely any two theologians entirely agree about them ? Do they tend to 
humuity and charity and edification^ or to “vain word-battUnm ” ? 

* The contrast is between plurality and unity ; the phrase “ the many ” (not “ many,” 

as in Luther and the B. V*,) does not for a moment imply any exce}>tion (e.gf,, Enoch, or 
Elijah). It is merely due to the fact that “all” may sometimes be “a few ” (Aug.). 
“Adamos et Christus,” says Bengel, “secundum rationes oontrarias, conveniimt in 
^itivo, difierunt in oomparativo.’” See Bentley, Sermon upon Popery Opp^ iii. 244* 
Observe the parallel between the s^pqut, of verse 16 and the 
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ii 'Jdbe condemnation of the race to doath sprang from the tingU tranegreadoB 
of one ; the sentence of acquittal was freely passed in spite of many transgressions. 

iii. By the transgression of Adam began the reign of death ; far more shall all 
who are receiving the superabundance of grace of the gift of righteousness reign 
in life by the One» Jesus Christ. But with these differences theie is also a paraliol 
of dce{)cr resemblance. One transgression (Adam’s sin)) and one sentence of con- 
demnation on all ; one act of righteousness (Christ’s death), said one justification 
which gives life to all;— by the disobedience of the one,* the many were made 
sinners by the obedience of the one, the many shall be made righteous.* Thus 
Bt. Paul states the origin of sin in this passage ; but however he might have solved 
the antinomy of its gemrie necessity and individual origin, which ho leaves unsolved, 
he would certainly have boon ready to say with Pseudo-Baruch that “ every one ol 
us is the Adam to liis o^m soul.” 

But liere once more the question recurs, Wliat then of the Law P Is that 
^vine revelation to go for notliiiig P To that question St. Paul has already 
one answer in tlio Epistle to the Galatians : he now gives another, 
which till explained might well liave caused a shock. To the Galatians }ie»had 
explained that the ante- Messianic i)eriod was the tirocinium of the world, and 
that during this period the Law was necessary as a pajdagogic discipline. 
To the Romans he presents a now point of view, and shows that Uie Law 
was not merely a corrective system thrust in between the promise and its ful- 
filment,, but an essential factor in the religious development of the world. It 
appears in the new aspect of a “ power of sin** in order that by creating the 
knowledge of sin it may mediate between sin and graces Tho Law, ho says, 
came in (the word bo uses has an almost disparaging suund,^ which probably, 
however, he did m)t intend) “ that transgression might multiply.” A terrible 
purpose iiicleod, and one which ho subsequently explained (chiqp. vii): hut 
even here he at once hastens to add that where sin multiplied, grace sup^* 


irapaa-Tw/ia, and of veme 18. The dutbootion between these 

words seems to be as follows : — 1. actio just\/icativa, JtechUifertigunggthatt the 

act which declares us just. 2. the process of justification. A the 

condition of being justified, llothe quotes Arist., Bth. iVtc., v. 10, wh^re ii 

defined as rib trayop&ufta rov aSiKrjfjLaTOi. In verse 16, 1), K, F, G, r<'ad Afuipr>}^arof. 

1 Adam, says Luther, stuck his tooth, not into an apple, but into a etaebd, namely, 
the Divine command. Pelagius, in his commentary on Itomann (preserved in Aus^tine’a 
works), renders St' ivOfMKov, **per unum komintni, Evam/** I'hikl^t views about the* 
Fall may be seen in his Legg. AUeg. ii. 73—106. He regards gluttony and lust a» the . 
source of all evil, and ''onsiilers that all men ore bom in sin, i.er., under tbe dominion of 
sensuality {De Mundi Opif. 37 ; Vit. Mon. iii. 675). ** God made not death, but nngodl^y 
men with their woi ks called it to them (Wisd. i. 13— 1C). 

* In what wag they were made sinners St. Paul nowhere defines* There is no 
distinctive Pelagianism, or TVaducianism, here. To «iy with ftloyer. ”tlien were placed 
in the category of sinners because they sinned in and with A<lams fall,” is, as i^ige 
remarks, not exegesis, but Aqgustinian dogmatics. *St. I’aul simply accepted the uiib 
versal fact of death as a proof of the univenal fact of sin, and regards death and sin 
as beginning with Adam. Besa, Bongel, Keiuis, Ac., understand Mittenifiiiaw and 
Ka7a<T7a0i)<rovTai in an imputative sense— “re^farded as sinners” — which h a defensible 
translation, and makes the parallel more complete. 

a Vs. 12-20. 

^ V. 20, wa^i(rri\0ev, Vulg. SubmtravU, “suii^enod,** '*came in besides,” cf. 

Oal. ill. 19. In Gal. uL 4 we surreptitious notion of ir4p« is derived from tbe context* 
The notion of ** between,” ** medio tempore sabingresBa est,” is not in the word its^ 
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abonnded, that as sin reigned in death, so also grace might reign through 
righteousness into life eternal, by Jesus Christ our Lord.^ 

The next chapter (vi.) is of vast importance as stating an objection which 
miglit well be regarded as deadly, and as showing us how best to deal with an 
ax>parent paradox. If grace superabounds over sin, wliy should we not con- 
tinue in sin P Afler first throwing from him the hateful inference with a 
“Perish the thought 1 ” he pi’oceeds in this chapter to prove, fii*sl in a mystic 
(vi. 1 — 15), and then in a more popular exi)osition (15 — 2-1), the moral conse- 
quences of his doctrine. In the first half of tliis chapter ho uses the 
metaphor of death, in the latter the meiaplior of eniancipation, to illustrate 
the utter severance between the Christian and sin. ^ 


Ideally, theoretically, it should be needless to tell the Christian not to sin ; he is 
dead to sin ; tlie very name of “ elect ** or “ saint ” oxclifjcis the entire conception 
of sin, because the Clixistian is “ IN CHRIST.'* TIiokc two words express the very 
quintessence of all that is most distinctive in St. Paul's theology, and yet they are 
identical with the leading conception of St. Jolm, who (we are asked to believe) 
rails at him in the Apocalypse as Balaam and Jezebel, a sham Jew, and a false 
apostle! Tliat the two words **in Christ” sum up the distinctive secret, the 
revealed mystery of the Christian life, especially as taught by St. Paul and by St. 
John, will be obvious to any thoughtful reader. If tliis mystic union, to which 
both Apostles again and again recur, is expressed by St. Paul in tlie metaphors of 
stones temple of which Christ is the foundutiou,^ of members of a body of 
which Christ is the head,® St. John records, and St. Paul alludes to, the metaphor of 
the branches and the vine,^ and both Apostles vrithout any image agtiin and again 
declare that the Christjan life is a spiritual life, a suiaimatural life, and one which 
we can only live by faith in, by union with, by jxirtaking of the life of the Son of 
God.* With both Apostles ClU'ist is our life, and from Him we have no true 
life.® St. Paul, again, is fond of the mchiphor of wearing Christ as a garment, 
putting on Christ, putting on the new man,^ ndlecting Him with ever- brightening 
splendour.* In fact, tlie woixis “in Christ” and “ with Christ” arc his most con- 
stantly recurrent phrases. We work for Him, we live in Him, we die in Him, 
we rise with Him, we are justified by Him. We ai'e His sheep, His scliobirs, His 
BoldioiSj^is servants. 


V. 20, 21. The old Protestant divines thus st.ited the uses of the Law : — 1. U»um 
pnmvM, civil or political — to govern states. 2. Usiui iccundiu^ convictive or p^edagogio 
^to convince us of sin. 3. Usus tertius^ didactic or formative — to guide the life of a 
believer (ibrmuZa Concordiae, p. 504). Dr. Sebaff, in bis useful atlditions to the trans- 
lation of lAnge’s poiuts out that those throe coiTesi>ond to the German sentence 

-^at the Law is a ZUtjiel (1, a I'cstraiut) ; a ifpiegd (2, a mirror) ; and a Jikgd (3, a rod). 
fThe Law multiplies tronsgiossions beciiuse—L “Nitimur in vetitum semper, cupiinus 

S ue negata.” “I^otl nulla cunido.” ii. “Because <lesiie8 suppressed forcibly from 
^thout incre^ m yinilence *’ (.St. Thomas), iii. “Because suppressive rules kindle 
. .s. ..... .. But the real end «f the Law wiis not the multiplication 


anger against God*’ (Luther), juui tne reai eua«oi me juaw wiis not tlie multiplication 
of transgressions per w, but that the precipitation of sin might lea<l to its expulsion ; 
that the culmination of sin might bo the intro<iuction of gnice. “ Nbn crudeliter boo 
fecit Dens sed rationa medicinae — augebatur morbus, cresoit malitia, quaeiitur medicua. 
ot totum sanatur** (Aiig. in Ps. cii.). 

* Eph. ii 1!) — 22 (1 Pet. ii 6 ; Isa. xxviii. Ifi), 

» Rom. xii 6; Eph. iv. 16; 1 Cor. xii 12, 13, 27; Col i 18. 

* John XV. 6j Rom. vL 5 ; Phil. i. 11. 

-1 ii 20 ; Eph. iii. 6 ; Ooi iii. 3 ; John x, 23 ; xiv. 10 ; 

XV. 4 — ^10 ; 1 John v. 20 ; li, 24. Ao. 

« John V. 24 ; xi. 25; xiv. 20; Gal. li. 20; Ool iii 4; I John i 1 ; v. 12. am. 

J Gal, iii. 27 ; Rom. xili 14 ; Eph. Iv. 24 ; Ooi m. 10, 

*9()or. iiiia 
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The life of the Christian being hid with Christ in God, his death with Christ !• 
a death to sin, his resurre(',tion with Christ is a rcsunection to He. ^ The dipping 
under the waters of baptism is his union with Christ’s death ; his rising out of the 
waters of baptism is a resunection with Christ, and the birth to a new life. ** What 
baptism is for the individual,” it has boon said, “ Christ’s death is for the race.” If 
the Christian has become eoalescent with Christ in His death, he shall also in Hia 
resurrection.^ The old sin-enslaved humanity is crucified with -^Christ, and the new 
man has been justified from sin, because he is dead to it, and lives in Christ. This 
is the ideal. Live up to it. Dethrone the sin that would rule over your fiuil 
nature. “ Be not ever presenting your members as weiipons of unrightoousnoss, 
hut present yourselves once for all,^ to God as alive from the dead, and your 
membem as instruments of righteousness to God. For sin slxall not lord it over 
you ; for ye are not under the liiiw, hut under grace.” * Die to sin, die to 
lust, die to your old vulgar, enslaved, corrupted self, die to the impulses 
of animal passion, and the self-assertion of worldly desire ; for Christ too died, 
and you are one with ,him in death, that you may ho one in life. But 
these words, again, raise the ghost of the old objection. “ Shall We then «»», 
since we are not under the Law, but under grace and this objection St. Paul 
again refutes by the same argument, clothed in a more obvious and less mystio 
illustration, in which he amplifies the proverb of Jesus, *‘Ye cannot serve- two 
masters.” A man must either be a slave of sin unto death, or of obedience unto 
righteousness.^ Thank God, from that old past slavery of sin you were freed, when 
you submitted to the form of doctrine to which you wore handed over by God’s 
providence ; and then — if in condescension’to your human weakness I may use an 
imperfect expression — you w'ere enslaved to righteouBnoss.* The fruit of that 
former slavery was shame and misery ; its end was death. This new erwlavemcnt 
to God is perfect freedom ; its fruit is sanctification, its end eternal life. ** For the 
>vages of sin is death ; but the free gift of God is eternal life in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” « 

iv. At this point of his argument the Apostle felt it imperative to de- 
fine more clearly, and estiiblish more decisively, his view as to the position of 
the Law in the scheme of salvation. Apart from his discussion of this question 
in the Epistle to the Galatians, ho lias already, in this Epistle, made three inci- 
dental remarks on the subject, which might well horrify those Jews and 
Jewish Christians who wore unfamiliar with his views. He has said — 

1. That ” by the works of the Law shall no flesh be justified before God : 
for by the Law is the full knowledge of sin ” (iiL 20). 

2. That ’'the Law came in as an addition tliat transgression might 
abound ” (v. 20). 

3. That the Christian “ is not under the Law, but under grace,” and that 
therefore sin is not to lord it over him (vi 14>). 

* vi. 5, ovM<^vTot. The Vulg. complantatV' k too strong. It la from not 

* vi. 1 J, vapi<nai^€TM , . . napaarriaaTt, In tho New Tofttameut &rA* if olways “weapon*.” 
Cf. Rom. xiii. 12 ; 2 Cor. vi, 7. 

8 vi. 1—15. 

* vi. 16. The phrase “a slave of obedience” is strange. Perhaps he used 

instead of BiKtuwrvvrKt because of the two senses of the word, “right^osness” and “iusti- 
fication.” ^ 

^ vi. 1 . 8 , •'EiovXmSrirt. “Deo servire vera libertaa est” (Aug.). “Whose imhee is 
perfect freedom,” * \yeptainvov ktyt* — Calvin, following Origan and Chrysostom, rendera 
tliis clause, “ I require nothing which your fleshly weakness could not do,” 

« vi. 15- 23. „ 
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Suoh stAtoments as these, if left imsnpported and unexplained, mf^M well 
tnm OTery Jewish reader from respectful inquiry into incrednlons dia^nst ; 
and he therefore proceeds to the difEcnlt task of justifying his Tiews. 

Tha task was difficult because he has to prove scripturally and dialectically 
the tilths at wliieh he had arrived by a wholly different method. The central 
point of his own conviction was tliat which runs through the Epistle to the 
Galatians,^ that if salvation was to be earned by “ doing ” — the Law was 
sufficient for justification — then Christ’s death was needless and vain. If he 
were right in his absolute conviction tliat only by faith in the blood of Christ 
are we accounted righteous before God, then clearly the Law stood condemned 
of incapacity to pi*oduce this result. Now by the Law Stf Paul meant the 
whole Mosaic Ijaw, and there is not in him a single trace of any distinction 
botw^n the degree of sacrodnoss in the ceremonial anfl the moral portion of 
it. If Uiere had been, he might porhiips have adopted the luminous principle 
of the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and shown tliat the Law was 
only abrogated by the completeness of its fulfilment ; that its inefficiency only 
proves its typical character; and that the tj'pe disappeared in the fulness of 
the antitype, as a star is lost in the brightness of the sun. This method of 
allegory was by no means unfamiliar to St. Paul ; he not only adopts it 
freely,* but must have learnt it as no small clement of his Rabbinic tnuning 
in the school of GamalieL But, on the one hand, this attribution of a spiritual 
depth and mystery to every imrt of the ceremonial Law would have only 
tended to its glorification in the minds of Judaisers who had not yet learnt 
its abrogation ; and, on the otlier hand, it was not in this way that the rohitioa 
of the Law to the Gospel had specially presented itself to the mind of Paul. 
The typical relation of the one to the other was real, and to dwell upon it 
would, no doubt, have made St. Paul’s arguments “ loss abrupt and less op- 
pressive to the consciousness of the Jews ; ” * but it would also have made 
them loss effective for tlie emandpatiou of the Church and the world. The 
Law must be deposed, as it woi*e, from its long primacy in the minds of 
the Jews, into that negative, supplementary, secondary, inefficient position 
which alone belonged to it, before it could vdth any prudence be rein- 
stalled into a position of reflected honour. It had only a subordinate, pro- 
visional importance ; it was only introduced per ctccidcns. Its object was 
pajdagogic, not final, St. Paurs reasoning might inflict pain, but the pain 
which he inflicted was necessary and healing; and it was woD for the Jews 
and for the world that, while ho strove to make his arguments acceptable 
by stating theiii in a tone as oonciliatory as {Kvssiblo, he did not strivo to 
break the shook ol them by any unfaitbful weakening of tlieir iutrinsie 
force. 

L Bfis first statement had been that the Law could not justify.^ That 

» GaLiiSl; fii.21. ’ 

* The muzzled ox, 1 Cor. ix. 9 ; Sarah and Ilagar, Gal. Iv. 24 ; the evanescenoe of the 
light on the face of Moses, 2 Cor. iii. 7—13 ; the following rock, 1 Cor, x« 4 ; the doud 
and SOIL 1 Cor. x. 1, 2. 

* PMderer, JPaulinimut, I fS, I!. T* ^ Bom. Ub 20. 
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it could not justify he saw at once, because had it been adequate to do so, 
then the death of Christ would have been superfluous. But why was it 
that the Law was thus inefficacious ? St. Paul rather indicates than olearlj 
states the reason in the next chapter (viii.). It is because the Law, as re- 
gards its form, is external ; it is a command from without ; it is a letter 
which denounces sentence of death on its violators ; ^ it has no sympathy 
wherewith to touch the heart; it has no power whereby to sway the wilL 

Spiritual ” in one sense it is, because it is “ holy, just, and good ; but it is 
in no sense a “quickening spirit/' and therefore can impart no life. And 
why P Simply because it is met, opposed, defeated by a strong counter- 
principle of mai/s being — ^the dominion of sin in the flesh. It was “weak 
through the flesh — that is, through the sensuous principle which dominates 
the whole man in body and soul.* In the human spirit, Paul perceived 
a moral spontaneity to good; in the flesh, a moral spontaneity to evil; 
and from these different elements results “ the dualism of antagonistic 
moral principles."* Man’s natural self-will resists the Divine dotenliina- 
tion ; the subjective will is too strong for the objective command. Even 
if man could obey a part of the Law he could not be justified, because the 
Law laid a curse on him who did not meet all its requirements, which the 
moral consciousness know that it could not do.* 

ii. But St. Paul's second proposition — that the Law multiplied trans- 
gressions® — sounded abnost terribly offensive. “The Law," he had already 
said in the Galatians, was added until the coming of tlie promised seed, 
“/or the salce of transgressions'* ® To inteqiret this as meaning “ a m/efpmrd 
against transgressions " — though from another point of view, and in anotlier 
order of relations, tliis might be true ^ — ^is in this place an absurdity, because 
St. Paul is proving the inability of the Law to perform this fimeilon at all 
effectually. It would, moreover, entirely contradict what ho says — ^namely, 
that the object of the Law was the multiplication of transgressions. Apart 
from the Law, there may indeed be “ sin " {afxaprio), although, not being 
brought into the liglit of self-consciousness, man is not aware of it (Rom. v. 
13 ; vii. 7) ; but he has already told us that there is not “ transgression " 
(iv. 15), and there is not “ imputation " (v. 13), and man lives in a state of 
relative innoceuca, little pained by the existence of objective evil.* It was^ 

^ 2 Cor. iii. 6. 

* The <rap^ is not only the material body, but an active inherent principle, which 
influences not only the or uatuiol life, but even the rovf or huEuan spirit (Baur, 
Paul. ii. 140). 

^ Gah V. 17 ; Pfleiderer, i. 54. To this writer I hm much indebted, as well as to 
Baur and Heuss, among many others, for my views of Pauline theology. I must content 
myself with this large genei*al acknowledgment, because they vmte from a standpoint 
widely different from my own, and because I find in tlie pages of all three writers very 
much with which I eiitholy disagree. 

^ Gal. iiL 10 : James ii 10. * Bopot. v. 20. 

* Gal. iii. 19, xa.(nv vapapdcreiap wpocreriSiif. 

7 The mu* py*imui or polUicus of the Law — r. supra, p. 479, It is a safeguard 
against acts which, when the law is uttered, become transgressions. 

^ To he “ naked and not ashamed " is, in the first instance, prerogative ql luito- 
i hut it becomes ultimately the oulnimation of guilt. ^ 
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therefore, St. Paul’s painful and difficult task to sever the Law finally from 
all direct connexion with salvation, by showing* that, theologically considered — 
and tills was the point which to the Jew would sound so paradoxical and so 
wounding — God had expressly designed it, not for the prevention of sin, and 
the effecting of righteousness, but for the increase of sin, and the working of 
wraths It multiplied sin, because, by a psychological fact, which we cannot 
explain, but which St. Paul here exhibits with marvellous insight into human 
nature, the very existence of a commandment acts as an incitement to its 
violation (“ Permissum fit vile nefas ”) ; and it worked torath by forcing all 
sin into prominent self-consciousnoss,^ and thus making it the source of acute 
misery j by bringing home to the conscience that sense of ^nilt which is the 
feeling of disharmony with God ; by darkening hfo with the shadows of dread 
and self-contempt ; by creating the sense of moral death, and by giving to 
physical death its deadliest siing.^ 

iil The third proposition — that “we are not under the Law, but under 
grace — lias been already sufficiently illustrated; and it must be borne in 
mind that the object of St. Paul throughout has been to show that the true 
theological position of the Law — its true position, that is, in the Divine 
osexmomy of salvation —is to come in between sin and grace, to be an impulse 
i| the pr^ess of salvation. He has already shown this, historically and exo- 
getically, in the fifth cliapter, as also in Gal. iii., by insisting on the fact that 
the Law, as a supplementary ordinance,^ cannot disannul a fi*eo promise which 
was prior to it by 43(1 years, and which had been sanctioned by an oath. Tlie 
Law, tlien, shows (1) the impossibility of any other way of obtaining the ful- 
filment of the promise, except tliat of free favour ; and (2) the impossibility 
of regarding this promise as a debt when it was a free gift. In 

this point of view the Law fulfils the function of driving man to seek that 
justification winch is possible by faith alone. Objectively and historically, 
therefore, the history of man may be i^garded in four pliasos — Sin, Promise, 
Law, Grace— Adam, Abraham, Moses, Christ ; suhjectivehj aud individually, 
also in four phases — relative innocence, awakened consciousness, imputable 
transgi'ession, free justification. The ono is the Divine, the other is the 
human side of pne and the same process ; and both find tlieir illustration, 
though each indopondently of the other, in the theology of St. Paul.® 

' Pfleiderer, L 81. “Whoever aeparatoe himself from tlic words of the Law is con- 
sumed by fire “ {Babha Bathra, f. 79, 1). 

2 “ The streu^h of sin is tlie Law ” (1 Cor. xv. 56), because it is what it is essentially 
through man*s consciousness of it.^ It stren^hons the perception of sin, and weakens the 
consciousness of any power in the will to resist it. 

*' And therefore l/sw vr»u* given them to «v(noe 
Tluiir natural pravity, by stirring up 
Sin against Law to fight ; that when they see 
Law can discover sin, but not remove, 

Baye by those shadowy expiations wejik. 

The blood of bulls and gouts, tliey may conclnde 

Borne blood more precious must be iwild for mau.** — Milton, P. L. xil. 2S^ 

The last three lines express the argument in the Epistle to the Hebrewp* 

• * Horn. iv. 15 ; vii 10—18. i Jtpw. vi Xi, 

* iiom. V,, vU„ xi j Qttl Ui* Ivt 
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And if it be asserted, by way of modem objection to this theolo|n^, and to 
St. Panics methods of ailment and exegesis, tliat th^ suggest multi tildes of 
difSealtles; that they ponr new wine info old wine-skins, whieh burst under 
its fermentation; that they inrolre a mystioising idealisation of 1,500 years of 
history and of the plain literal intention of large portions of the Old and 
New Testament Scriptures ; that Moses would have been as horrified to be 
told by St. Paul that the object of his Law was only to multiply transgree- 
sion, and intensify the felt hoinonsness of sin, as he is said to hare been when 
in vision ho saw Rabbi Akhibha imputing to him a thousand rules which he 
had never sanctioned ; that the Law was obviously given with the intention 
that it should be obeyed, not with the intention that it should be broken ; that 
St. Paul himself has spoken in this very Epistle of “ doers of the Law being 
justified,*' and of “ wol'ks of the Law,** and of “ working good,** and of a 
recompense for it,^ and of reaping what we have sown;*** that he has in 
every one of his Epistles urged the necessity of moral duties, not as an 
inevitable res%dt of that niiioii with Christ which is the Christian's life, but as 
tbings after wliicli Christians should strivey and for the fulfilment of which 
they should train themselves with severe effort;* and that in his Pastoral 
Epistles these moral considerations, as in the Epistles of St. Peter and 
St. James, seem to Lave come into the foreground,* while the high theological 
verities seem to have molted farther into the distance — if these objections be 
urged, as they often have been urged, the answers to them are likewise mani* 
fold. We have not the smallest temptation to ignore the difficulties, though 
it would be easy by separate examination to show that to state them thus is to 
shift their true perspective. As regards St. Paul’s style of argument, those 
who see in it a falsification of Scripture, a treacherous dealing with the Word 
of God, which St. Paul expressly repudiates,® should consider whether they 
too may not be intoUoctiially darkened by suspicions narrowness and ignorant 
prepossessions.® St. Paul regarded tbe Scripture as the irrefragable Word of 
God, and yet, even when he seems to bo attaching to more words and sounds 
a “ talisinanic value,” he never allows the letter of Sci’ipture to becloud the 
illumination {<f>Q>ri(r^6s) of spiritual enlighteument.’^ Even when he seemed to 
have the whole Pentateuch against liim, he never suffered the outward express 
sion to enthral the emancipated idea. He knew well tliat one word of God 
cannot contradict another, and his allegorising and spiritualising methods—" 
(which, in one form or other, are absolutely essential, since the Law speaks in 
the tongue of the sons of men, and human language is at the best but an 
asymptote to thought)— are not made the vehicle of mechanical inference or 
individual caprice, but are used in support of formative truths, of fruitful 
ideas, of spiiitual convictions, of direct revelations, which are as the Eternal 


1 Bom. ii. e-13; iv. 4. * Gal. vi 7; 2 Thew. iiL IS ; 1 Ow. rv. 68. 

• 1 Cor. ix. 25 — ^27 ; Phil. iii. 14. 

^ Mic. ii. 12 ; 1 Tim. iv. 7, 8 ; U. 3 ; Tit. iii. 8 ; iL 14 ; 2 Pet. i. 10, 1], ; James it 
17, 24, 

• 2 Cot, it 17, ov KamiXtvorref : 3 Oor. iv. 2* uiiSi SoXoOvrtf 

• S Oor. iv. 1-7. 7SOer.iv.4 
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^temple, built within the temporary scaffolding of abrogated dispensations. 
In this way of dealing with Sciipturo he was indeed regarded as a blasphemer 
by a Pharisaism which was at once unonlightened and unloving ; but he was a 
direct successor of the Prophets, who dealt in a spirit of sacred independence 
with earlier revelations,^ and with their mantle ho had cauglit a double portion 
of their spirit. He felt that the truths his opponents characterised as ** temo« 
rities ” and " blasphemies were as holy as the Trisagion of the Seraphim ; 
tliat his ** apostasy from Moses”* was due to a reverence for him far deeper 
than that of his upholders, and that there was an immemorial, nay, even an 
eternal validity, in the most extreme of his asserted innovations. 

And as for apparent contradictions, St. Paul, like all gr@at thinkers, was 
very careless of tliem. It is even doubtful whether they were distinctly pre- 
sent to his mind. He knew that the predestinations of the Infinite cannot be 
thrust away — as though they were ponderable dust innrnod in the Columbaria 
—in the systems of the finite. He knew that in Divine as well as in human 
truths there are certain antinomies^ irreconcilable by tlie mere understanding, 
and yet perfectly capable of being fused into unity by tbe divinely enlightened 
reason, or, as he would have phrased it, by tbe spirit of man which has been 
mystically united with the Spirit of Christ. As a scheme, as a system, as a 
theoiy o4 salvation — abstractly considered, ideally treated — he knew that his 
line of aigninent was true, and that his exposition of the Divine purpose was 
irrefragable, because he knew that he had received it ncitheri;from man, nor 
by any man,* but by the will of God. But there is a difference between the 
ideal and the actual — ^between the same truths regarded in their theological 
bearing as parts of one vast philosophy of the plan of salvation, and stated in 
everyday language in their immediate bearing upon tho common facts of life. 
In the language of strict and accm’ate theology, to talk of the “ merit ” of 
works, and the “ reward ” of works, or even the possibility of good ” works, 
was erroneous ; but yet — without any of such Protestant after-thoughts as 
that these works are the fruits of unconscious faith, or that without this faith 
they cannot in any sense be good, and without dreaming of any collision with 
what he says elsewhere, and untroubled by any attempt to reconcile liis stato- 
monts with the^ doctrine of original sin — he could and did talk quite freely 
about ** Gentiles doing by nature tbo things of the Law/’ and says that “ the 
doer of the Law shall be justified,” and that God will render to every man 
according to his works,* St. Paul would probably have treated with contempt, 
as a mere carping criticism, which allowed no room for common sense in dealing 


^ Jer. xxxi. 29. Exek. xviu. 2; xx. 25, ** Wherefore I gave them also statutes that 
were not good, and judgments whereby they should not live.” Hos. vi. 0, ** I deshed 
mercy and not sacrifice ; and the knowledge of God more than burnt offering.” Jer. vii. 
22, 23, **I spake not unto your fathers concerning buint offerings or sacrifices, but thia 
thing commanded I themj saying, Obey my voice.” 

* Acts xxl. 21, ** They have Iraen indoctrinated with the view that you teach apostasy 
from Moses.” 


4 1* ^ di ov^peutrov. 

^ Jh)m. ii 14 ; xiv. 10. See, too, 2 Cor. v, 10 ; Gal. 
24 , 2ot 


vi 7; Eph. vi8; Col. iii 
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with the truthe of reveUtion, any attempt to show that in such pass^»gc«— • 
both on this and on other subjects — he appears to contradict himself.^ He 
would very briefly, and with profound inifference, have contented himself 
with saying that his remarks in these passages are not in pari maierid} Ho 
is not there speaking or thinking at all of the doctrine of redemption. He is 
there talking about “the justification of the Law,*' which is a very different 
thing fi*om “ the justification by faith.” He is there using general language, 
altogether irrespective of the GospeL Protestant commentators with all their 
elaborate and varying theories — that in those works faith is included as the 
highest work ,• ^ that they are perfected in faith ; * that “ works will be adduced 
in the day of judgment, not as meriting* salvation, but as proofs and results of 
faith that “ the imperfect works of the sanctified will be rewarded, not on the 
ground of the Law, but Cn the ground of grace;** ® that he was mentally refer- 
ring to a “ prevenient grace ” over the Gentile world, and so on — are doubtless 
dogmatically right, but they are far more anxious to save St. Paul’s orthodoxy * 
and consistency than ho would have been himself. It is at least doubtful 
whether such considerations were consciously present to his mind. He would 
have held it enough to reply that, in tliese passages, he was only applying 
the current lang\uige of morality to the concrete islations of actual life;’^ and 
that “ the doctrine of justification cannot conflict with the doctrine of God's 
righteousness by virtue of which Ho will reward every man according to his 
works.”® When St. Paul was using the language of accurate theology, he 
would have shown the nullity of righteousness by works. But, in any case, 
he would have thought far more highly of the possibility of such righteous- 
ness than of the righteousness of dogmatic orthodoxy, or the righteousness of 
the letter ; the righteousness of the jealous heresy-hunter, or the righteousness 
of the religious partisan.® 

Lastly, it will be seen how little St. Paul is troubled by the apparent para- 
doxes which result from the doctrines which he enforces. By those who 
manipulated truth to suit their own parties and purposes ; by those who huck- 
stered the Word of Life ; by those who pushed truths into extravagant infer- 
ences, and then condemned them on the ground of their possible misapplication 
—his doctrines were denounced as “ dangerous and wo know as a fact that, 
even in his own lifetime, what he tauglit was made a handle for evil doctrine,^® 
and was subjected to perilous perversions.^* When such arguments as these 
were urged against him, St. Paul treated them with entire disdain. Truth 

* For these antinomies, which exist in theology as they exist in nature, and are com- 
plementary truths of which the harmony is to he round in the Infinite, see Excursus XXI. 

^ “Haeo descriptio justitiae legis, quae nihil impedit alia dicta do justitia fidet** 
(Melancthon in Rom. ii. 13). He is here “laying down those general principles of justice, 
according to which, irrespective of the Gfospel, all men are to be fudged *’ (Hodge on 
Rom. ii. 6). 

* Limborch. ^ Luthardt. * Qerhard. ® Stuart. 

^ Baur, N, Ted. Theol. 181 ; Pfleiderer, i. 78. ® Lange on Rom. ii. d—10. 

* Lehrgerechtigkeit ; Buchstabende Echtigkeit, Negationsgercchtigkeit, Parteigerech- 
%keit (liMige, vbi swjcm). 

Rom. ili. 8. n 2 Pet. ill. 16, trTf$*^Koii<rt¥ . . • wp&j iSluy aOrwy irruffutumt 
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may Ix) wrested, tmth may be distorted, tmib may be made an instrument of 
self-destruction — ^but truth is truth, and can take care of itself, and needs no 
** lying for God” to serve as its buttress.' The doctrine of free grace might 
be, and was, quoted in the cause of antinomianism, and degraded into a justi- 
fication of sensuality. The predominance of gi’ace over sin was twisted into a 
reason ,for doing evil that good might come. The hope of future forgiveness 
was pleaded as a ground for continuing in sin. Well, lot it be so. The ocean 
of trutli did not cease to be an ocean because here and there a mnddy river of 
error flowed stealthily in its tides. In answer to the moral perversity which 
abused truth into an occasion of wickedness, St. Paul thought it sufficient to 
appeal to the right feeling of mankind. If a man chooses toq>ervert a Divine 
and gracious doctrine into a “ dangorous downfall,” ho does so at his own 
peril Evil inferences St. Paul merely repudiates with a “ God forbid ! — of 

malignant misiuterpreters he thought it enough to s.iy that “ tlioir condenma- 
‘ tiou was just ! 

After these preliminary considerations wo are in a jwsition to proceexi 
uninterrui^todly with our sketch of the Epistle, since we are now in possession 
of its main conceptions. Proceeding then to a further expansion of his 
views respecting the Imw, and speaking (chap, vii.) to tliose who know it, 
the Apostle further enforces the metaphor that tl\o Christian is dead to his 
past mofal condition, and has arisen to a new one. A woman whose 
Lusbautl is dead is free to marry again ; wo are dead to the Law, and 
are tliorofore free to bo united to Christ. Obviously the mere passing 
illustration must not bo pregsed, because if used as vwrc than an illustration 
it is doubly incomplote — incomplete because the word “ dead ” is hero used 
in two quite different senses; and because, to make tlie analogy at all 
perfect, the Law ouglit to have died to us, and not wo to the Law. But 
St. Paul merely makes a cursory use of tho illustration to indicate that the 
new life of the Christian involves totally now relationships;' that death 
naturally ends all legal obligations; and that our connexion with tho risen 
Christ is so dose that it may bo comimrcd to a conjugal union. Honco our 
whole past condition, alike in its character and its results, is cliangod, and a 
new Law has risen from the dead with our new life— Law which we 
must serve in flie newness of tho spirit, not in the oldness of the letter. 
He who is dead to sin is dead to tho Law, bocaiiso the Law can only 
roign so long as sin reigns, and because Christ in His crucified body has 
destroyed tho body of siu.^ 

But St. Paul is conscious that in more than one passage lie has placed tho 
Law and Sin in a juxtaposition which would well aauso the very deepest 

' Job xiil 7, 8. 

• Korn. iu. 4,6,81; vi. 2, 15; vii,7,&o.; Gal. ii. 17; iii. 21; vi. 14; 1 Cor. vl. 16. 

• l^m. iil 8. . *2 Cor. xi. 2 ; Kph. v. 25. 

• vii. 1-^, The very harshncaa of the construction AiroAu^oyr*; ip (“by dying to 

that in which w© were held fast ”) seem* to make it more probable than the row Sararmi of 
P» E, F, G, The E.V, renders iiroS«»HSiTo^, the ttusupi>orted conjecture of or 

Eraamui. 
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offence. To show his meazung lio enters <m a psychological study, of which 
ike extreme value has always been recognised entirely apart from its place 
in the scheme of theology. Here he writes as it were with his very heart's 
blood i ho dips his pen in his inmost experience. He is not here dealing 
with the ide/d or the abstract, but with Uie sternest facts of actual daily 
life. There have been endless discussions as to whothOr he is speaking o£ 
himself or of others ; whether he has in view the regenerate or the unre- 
generate [man. Let even good men look into their own hearts and answer. 
Ideally, the Christian is absolutely one with Christ, and dead to sin; in 
reality, as again and again St. Paul implies even of himself, his life is a 
warfare in which there is no discharge. There is an Adam and a Christ 
in each of us. “The angel has us by the hand, and the serpent by the 
heart.” The old Adam is too strong for young Melancthon.* Here, then, 
bo explains, from a knowledge of his own heart, confirmed by the knowledge 
of ev&ry heart, that the Law, though not the cattse of sin, is yet tli© occct^ 
non of it ; and that there arc in every human being iwo laws — ^that is/ two 
opposing tendencies — which sway him from time to time, and in greater or 
less degree in opposite directions. And in this way he wrote an epitome 
of tile soul's progress. When we have once realised that the “ I ” of the 
passage is used in different senses — sometimes of the flesh, the lower nature, 
in the contemplation of which St. Paul could speak of himself as the chief 
of sinners; sometimes of the higher nature, which can rise to those full 
heights of spiritual life which he has been recently contemplating; some- 
times gouerically of himself as a member of ^the human racd-~it is then 
easy to follow his history of the souL 

The Law is not sin— Heaven forbid! — but it provokes disobedience,* and il 
creates the consciousnesa of sin. Without it there is sin indeed, but it is doad ; in 
other words, it is latent and unrecognised. That is the age of fancied innooenoei 
of animal irreflective life, of a nake^ess which is not ashamed. But it is a oofulL 
tion of “ immoral tranquillity ” which cannot be permanent : of mi8i)laoed confidence 
which causes many an aberration from dutj". WTien the blind tendency of wrong 
becomes conscious of itself by collision witk a direct oommand, then sin aoquiret 
frefk life at the expense of that misery and shame which is spiritual death.* Thus 
sin, like Satan, disguises itself under the form of an anj^el of li{|ht, and seixes the 
opportunity furnished by the command which in itself is holy, jest, and good,* to 
utterly deceive aiid to slay me.‘ 

* “ Our little lives are kept in eq^uipoise 

By struggles of two opposite desires t 
The struggle of the instmet that enjoys. 

And the more noble instinct that aspires.** 

* Of this thought there are many interesting classical parallels. liv. xxxiv. 4 1 
“ Parricidae cum lege coeperunt, et illis facinus poena monstravit.” Sen. De OtcM* L 23 1 
“Gena humaua ruit per vetitum et nefas.” Hor. Corm. i 8, 26 : “ Quod licet Ingratum cst, 
quod non licet aerins orii.” Or. Ainor, il, 19, Ao. i “ The Law produces reflection on the 
forbidden object, curiosity, doubt, distrust, imagination, lust, susceptibility of the seed 
of temptation and of sedu^on, and finally rebelUon'— the vapd^airii* (Lange), 

* “Morspeocatf vita est hominis: vita pecoati mors hommis ” (Calvin). “By the 
fetter ha^d ’*^(the evil impulse), says Babbi Simeon Ben Lakish, “ is meant the angel of 
death "(Tholuck). 

* Holy in its origin, just in its requirements, good in its purpose. * viL 
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•* What F *’ one may aakj •* did that whidi is pood become detUh to me F ** Kay, 
but ion ^ moant of that whidi was food efEected my death, because by means of the 
^oommandmeiit sin’s exceeding sinfuliiess was dragg^ into recognition. How came 
thin F It came out of the struggle of the higher and the lower elements of our being ; 
out of the oontest between my deshen and servile nature ^ and the Law’s spirituality 
of origin, — ^the result of which is that I am two men in one, and live two lives in 
one, not doing what I desire, and doing what I detest. In me — that is, in my flesh 
— dwelleth no good thing ; but I am not my flesh. I identify my own individuality 
with that higher nature which wiHa what b noble, but b too often defeated by the 
indwelling impulses of sin.® My true self, my inward num,® delights in the law of 
God; but my spirit, my intellect and my reason are in constant warfare with 
another law — a sensual impulse of my fleshy nature — which often reduces me into 
the bondage of its prison-house. Wretched duality of conditiolf which makes my 
life a constant inconsistency ! Wretched enchainment of a healthy, living organbm 
to a decaying corj)se ! Who sholi rescue me from these sty uggles of a disintegrated 
individuality F 

** Thanks to God through Jesus Christ our Lord ! ” It b a si^ of the intensity 
of feeling with which he b writing that he characteristically omits to mention the 
very thing for which he thanks God But the words “through Jesus Christ our 
Lordr* sumciently show that his gratitude b kindled by the conviction that the deli- 
verance b possible — that the deliverance has been achieved.* 1, my very self — the 
human being within me* — serve with my mind the law of God. llirough my 
weakness, my inconsistency, my imptirfect faith, my imperfect union with Christ, I 
still serve with my flesh the bw of sin ; * but that servitude is largely weakened, b 
practically broken. There is no condemnation for those who by personal union 
with Chnst? live in accordance with the Spirit. Sin b slavery and death; the 
Spirit b freedom and life. The Law was rendered impotent by the flesh, but God, 
by sending Hb own Son in the form of sinful flesh ® and as a sin-offering,* con- 


1 vil. 14. ** flc^en,” “ fleshly,** camofb. The former b 

here the true reading, and involves (of oourae) less subjection to the flesh than the latter. 

* The most commonlv-tmoted ot the classic paralleb b Ovid's “Video meliora pro- 

boqa&, Ibteriora setiuor ’’ (afet. vii. 19). The nearest b 6 Ot\ti (o aftapraymy) w mtel it«i 
$ ftif woMi. trtupuf fx** (Xen. Cyr. vi. I). Chrysostom calb vcr. 21 

tlp^drov, but the obscurity b only caused by the trajection of Srt, which inveflves 
the repetirion of JfioC, It means “ I And, then, the bw that evil b close at hand to me 
when my will b to do good.” 

® Of. 1 Pot. Ui. 4. 6 fffnnrrbf xapSiac ai^fwirof. German writers speak of the 

** pseudo-pbsroatio man” with hb vovs irapKiiv, rHj^ irttptciK, crMfia riff ifUifiTuxt, 

vofiot ir Toif erripf, &c. Schuh. Poihologie tind Therapie det Pmnio-pbsiacn, 18. 

“Thb double personality is a dethronement of the fyi* in favour of the 

* Instead of “ Idthank God ” (evxapKrm), the easier, and therefore loss probable reading, 

of D, £, F, G b If x<bw tov dcoC, or Kvpiw. More probable is the ^ ^ f'he 

Sahi^o. 

* vii. 25, airrb* I bcliove thb to be the true meaning, though many reject It, 

St. Paul b speaking in his own person, not by (see 1 Oor. iv. 6). An 

infection of nature *’ remains even in the regenerate (Art, ix.). 

* There b a determining iwwor iv the “flesh ” which Ibul calls “ a law in the members,** 
and wliich by its predominance becomes “ a law of sin.” This b oppewsed by the rational 
principle, the i^ovr or human sveO^a — the L^pwiror — the higher spiritual consciousness, 
which can however never, by Itself, invade and conquer the flesh. Its power b rather 
l^bntbl than actual. Beaaon b the better principle in man, but the flesh b the stronger. 
It IS not the Divine mmjp.ii. Nothing but union with Christ can secure to the vs£t the 
victory over the (Baur,»i*attf. IL 146). 

* Chibtus in homine, ubi fldee In oorde ** (Aug.). The true reading b, 
Th^ is, then, now no oondemnation to those tn Christ Jesui.’* The rest of toie verer 
is a gloss. 

* Lit,, in a flesh-likeness of sin.’* 

* vtpi “ as a sin-oflering ” nuEn, chatUUk, Lev. xri. 5 : M 
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demned to deatli ^ the Tictorious power of sin In the flesh, and so enabled ns, by a 
spiritual life, to meet the otherwise impossible r^uirements of the Law. Onr fife 
is no lon^r under the dominion of the flesh, which obeys the law of sin, but of the 
spirits The death of Christ has, so to speak, shifted the centre of gravity of our 
will. If Christ be in us, the body indooa is still liable to death because of sin, but 
the spirit — our own spiritual life — (ho does not say merely * eonytim the elements of 
life,* but in his forcible manner) — w life, because of the righteousness implanted by 
the sanctifying Spirit of God. If that Spirit which raised ttesus from the aead dwell 
in us, He who raised Christ from the dead will also quicken us to full life, partially 
but progressively here, but triumphantly and finally beyond the grave.* And even 
here, in a measure, we attain to the “life of the spirit.” Never, indeed, can we 
fulfil the whole Law (Gal. iii. 10) ; but for the quantitative is substituted a quali- 
tative fulfilment, ^d the “ totality of the disposition contains in itself the totality 
of the Law.” In that stage life becomes life indeed. The “ law of the spirit *’ is 
the “ law of the spirit of Ife in Christ JesueV 

This, then, shows us the true law, and the final issue of our lives. If we are led 
by the Spirit of God we are the sons of God, and the spirit of fear becomes the spirit 
of eoasliip, and the cry of slavery the cry of confident appeal to a Father in heaven. 
Thus we become joint-heirs with Christ; and, therefore, to share His glory we paust 
share His sufferings. The full glory of that sonship is to be ours lieyond the grave, 
and in comparison with it the sutfeiings of this life are nothing. The life of all 
creation is now in anguish, in bondage, in corruption, yearning for a freedom which 
shall bo revealed when wo too have entered on the full glory of our inheritance as 
the children of Gkwl. AVo, though we have the first-fruits of the spirit, share in the 
g^oaniug misery of nature, as it too shares in inarticulate sympathy with our 
impatient aspirations. We Hve, we are saved BY HOPE, and the very idea of 
Hope is the antithesis of present realisation. ♦ 

Ho^ is not possession, is not reality ; it can but imply future fruition j it w Faith 
in Christ directed to the future. But we have something more and better than 
Hope. We have the help in weakness, the intercession even in prayer that can find 
no utterance, of the Holy Spirit Himself. We know, too, that all tkinge work 
together for good to all them that love God and are called according to His purpose. 
He ends the Divine work that Ho begins. Election — ^predestination to conformity 
and brotherhood with Christ — vocation — justification — these four steps all foUoW, 
aU must inevitably follow each other, and must end in glorificaticm. So Oertuin if 
this glorification, this entrance into the final fulness of sonship and salvation, tiial 
St. Paul — with one of those splendid flashes of rhetoric which, like all true rhotorkb 
come directly from the intensities of emotion, and have nothizig to do with the tech- 
nicalities of art — speaks of it in the same past tense which he has employed for every 
other stage in the process. Tliose whom He foreknew,* predestined, called, justified 
— thorn He also glorified.^ 

“ What shall we then say to those things P” What, but that fnagnifleont boifl 


I 

«fXAf>Ttar. Ps. xl. 7 : fr<pc ifiaprlav ovk (Heb. X. 5). Lev. iv, 25 : ftiv otfftCitei 

rov ofto^taf. *' 

* KartKfHvtv, “condemned to execution” (Matt, xxvii. 15), 

3 Ver. 6. On the aapKlH, see Art. ix. G^hilo also dwells strongly on ths 

impotence of m^ apart from Divine grace {Leog. AlUg. i. 48, 55, 101). 

* vii, 13 — viii. 11. The change frorn^ rov iytCpmno^ 'htprovv to h iysloa/t rhv 'Xpicrrhv IS 
remarkable. “ AppeUatio Jesu Bi>©ctat ad ipsum, Ohristi refertur ad nos** (BengeLvill. 11) 
partly resumes the subject of v. 11 after the separate points handled in v, 12—2^} 
vi. 1 — 23 ; vii. 1—6, 7 — 

< viii. 18-25. 

^ There are four explanations of “ foreknew,’* and each is claimed alike by Oidvinifts 
and Arminians 1 (Tholuck.) But, “in the interpretation of Scripture, if we would fee! 
as St. Paul felt, or think as he thought, we must go back to that age in whiidi ttie water 
of life was still a running stroam.** 

* viii. 26-^ 
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ol «ii4 rapture ^ which wc will not desnrade by the name ol peroration^ 

bebaiiie in 8t. Paul no such mere artificiality of construction is conoeiirable, but 
which fitly closes this long and intricate discussion, in which he has enunciated 
trutibs never formulated since the origin of the world, but never to be for^tten till 
its fin^l confiagmtiocL Ihe subtleties of dialectic, the difficulties of polemical argu- 
ment, the novelties of spiritualising exegesis, are concluded ; and, f^m in his own 
revealed convictiod, he has urged upon the conviction of the world, and fixed in the 
conviction of Christians for ever, the deepest truths of the Gk)spel entrusted to his 
charge. What remains but to give full utterance to his sense of exultation in spite 
of earthly sufferings, and “ to r^uoe doubt to absurdity ** by a scries of rapid, eager, 
triumphant questions, which force on the minds of his hearers but one irresistible 
answer ? In spite of all the angubh that persecution can infiict, in spite of aU the 
struggles whiem the rebellious flosh may cause, we are nhlre than conquerors 
through Him that loved ns. For I am convinced that neither death nor life, nor 
angels nor principfilities, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height nor 
depth, nor any other created thing, sh^l be able to separate ns for a moment * from 
God's love manifcistod towards us in Christ Jesns our Lord.** In spite of failure, 
in spite of imperfection, our life is united with the life of Christ, our spirit quick- 
ened by the Bpirit of Christ, and wliat have we to fear if all time, and all space, and 
all^ nature, and all the angels of heaven, and all the demons of hell, are utterly 
powerless to do ns harm ^ * 


CHAPTER XXXYIIL 

PREDESTINATION AND FREE WILL. 

••Everything is foreseen, and free will is pnven. And the world is judged by 
grace, and everji-hing is according to work.** — R. Akhihua in Pirke AbhSthy iii. 24. 

tri ou ^verfwf ov9i iydyKijf itrrl rd tlimi ^ ^orr/wbnvar &AAA 

Ti|f iififripas ’$rpoaip4<rws. — Cmeys. ad 2 Tim, ii. 21. 

** Reasoned high 

Of Providence, foreknowledge, vnll and fate, 
b^xed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 

And found no ottd in wandering mazes lost.’* 

Hilton, Parade Lo*t^ iL 
** Soil ich dir die Gegend Zeigen 
Alusst du erst das Dach besteigen.** — GO thb. 

We now oomo to the three memorable diapters (ir., x.. xi.) in which St Paul 
faces the questton which had, perhaps, led liim to state to the Jews and Gen- 
tiles of Romo tho very essence of his theology. He has told them “ his 
Gospel** — ^that revealed message which he had to preach, and by virtue of 

' Compare the outburst in 1 Cor. xv. 54, •* In fact, as verses 19 — ^23 may be cnlle<l 

a sacred degy, so wo may term ^— 39 a socreil ode ; tlmt is as tender and fervent as this 
ia bold and exalted — that, an axnpHfioation of “ we do groan being burdened *’ (2 Cor, 
▼. 4) ; this, a commentary on ** this is the victory that overcometh the world ’* (1 John 
V. 4j. Philippi, ad he, 

• vUi* 39, x»p£iihu* 

,, * Compare this rapture of faith and hope with the aching despair of materialism. 

To modem phUosopnioiil unbelief the beginning of the world, as w^ as its end, is sunk 
in mist and mght, booause to it the centre of the world — the historical Christ — ^is sunk 
in and night” (Lange). The time was ripe lor the recognition of a deliverer. Plato 
and Beneoa him clearly realised and distinctly stated that man was powerless to help 
hi^if from hh own misery and si&. (Sen. £p. 53. Of. Tae. Ann, m ISiCk, Jk OA 
A 4, la) 
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wbieh he was the Apostle of the Gentiles. He has shown that Jews «hd 
Gentiles were equally g^ty, equally redeemed. The Redemption was aohiered ; 
but only by faith, in that sense of the word which he has so fttHy explained, 
could its blessings be appropriated. Alas I it was but too plain that while the 
Gentiles were accepting this great salyation, and pressing into the Hingdomiol 
Hearen, the Jews were proudly holding aloof, and fatally relying on a sj^tem 
now abix)gated, on privileges no longer exclusive. Their national hopes, their 
individual hopes, were alike based on a false foundation, wliicb it bas been the 
Apostle’s duty inexorably to overthrow. Their natural exclusiveness he meets 
by the unflinching principle tliat there is no favouritism with our Heavenly 
Father; he meets their attempts after a legal righteonsneas hy proving to 
them that they, like the Gentiles, are sinners, that they cannot attain a legal 
righteousness, and that no such endeavour can make them just before God. 
Obviously be was thus brought face to face with a tragic fact and a terriblo 
problem. The fact was that the Jews were being rejected, that the Gen^lSs 
were being received. Even thus early in the history of Christianity it had 
become bnt too plain that the Church of the future would be mainly a Church 
of Gentiles, that the Jewish element within it would become more and more 
insigniflcant, and could only exist by losing its J udaic distinctiveness. The 
problem was, how could this be, in the face of those immemorial promises, in 
the light of that splendid history P Was God breaking His promises P Was 
God forgetting that they were “ the seed of Abraham His yervant^ the childroB 
of Jacob whom He had chosen P ” ^ To this grave question there was (1) a 
theologic answer, and (2) an historic answer. (1) *The theologic answer was — 
that acceptance and rejection are Qud’s absolute will, and in accordance with 
His predestined election to grace or wrath. (2) Tlie historic answer was— that 
the rejection of the Jews was the natural result of their own obstinacy and 
hardness. The two answers might seem mutually irreconcilable ; but Si.FauIy 
strong in faith, in inspiration, in sincerity, never shrinks from the seeming 
oppositions of an eternal paradox. He often gives statements of trui^ 
regarded from different aspects, without any attempt to show that they are, to 
a higher reason than that of man, complementary, not (as they appear) eeniril* 
dictory, of each other. Predestination is a certain truth reason and of 
revelation ; free will is a certain truth of revelation and of experience. They 
are both true, yet they seem mutually exclusive, mutually cont^dictory, Hie 
differences between SupralapsariaiM and Sublapsarians do not really touch 
the question ; God’s foreknowledge is always recognised, but in no way does it 
solve the difficulty of the absolute decree. If wo say that St. Patil is here 
mainly arguing about great masses of men, about men in nations, and the 
difference between Jews and Gentiles, that b partblly true; but be most 

1 ** Who hath not known passion, cross, and travail of death, cannot treat cl for<dmow« 
ledge without injury and inward enmity towards Qod. Wherefore, take heed that then 
drink not wine while thou art yet a sucking babe ” (Luther). He also sdd, **Tbe fitnlt 
chapter of the Epistle to the Bomans it the mnth. ham first the eight ohipteri Which 
precede it.” 
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defiiiiliiely veo^gnises of indiTidniilB also, and God is the Gbd not only 

of nations, but of individnals. In any case, this sacrifice of the indiTidual to 
the interests of the mass would be bat a thmsting of the difficulty a little 
further back* The thought that many, though Edomites, will be saved, and 
many, though of Israel, will be lost, may make the antenatal predilection for 
Israel and detestation of Esau less startling to ns, and it is quite legitimate 
ezegetically to soften, by the known peculiarities of Semitic idiom, the painfal 
hardness of the latter term. Bnt even then we are confronted with the pre- 
destined hardening of Fharaoh*B heart. St. Paul recognises — all Scripture 
recognises — the naturalness of the cry of the human soul ; but the remorseless 
logic of a theology which is forced to reason at all about tlUe Divine prescience 
can only smite down the pride of finite arguments with the iron rod of revealed 
mysteries. Man is but clay in the potter’s hands. God is omnipotent ; Gk>d 
is omniscient ; yet evil exists, and there is sin, and there is death, and after 
death the judgment ; and sin is freely forgiven, and yet we shall receive the 
thtugs done in the body, and be judged according to our works. All things 
end in a mystery, and all mysteries resolve themselves into one — the existence 
of evil. But, happily, this mystery need in no way oppress us, for it is lost in 
the Plenitude of Grod. The explanation of it has practically nothing to do 
with 1^ It lies in a region wholly apart from the facts of common life. 
When St. Paul tells ns “ tliat it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that 
runneth,'* he is dealing with one order of transcendental ideas ; but when he 
comes to the common facts of Christian life, he bids us will, and be bids us 
run, and be bids ns workcont our own salvation with fear and trembling; 
exactly as be tells .ns tbat justification is of faith alone, and not of works, and 
yet constantly urges us to good works, and tells us that God will reward every 
mam according to his works.^ Beyond this we cannot get. “ Decretum 
horribile fateor,” said Calvin, “ at tamen verum.” Theology must illustrate 
by crashing analogies its irreversible decrees, but it cannot touch the sphere of 
practical experience, or weaken the exhortations of Christian morality. God 
predestines ; man is free. How this is we cannot say ; but so it is. St, Paul 
makes no attempt to reconcile the two positions. “ Neither here nor anywhere 
else does he fqel called upon to deal with speculative extremes. And in what- 
ever way the question be speculatively adjusted, absolute dependence and 
moral self-determination are both involved in the immediate Christian self- 
oonscionsuess.” • The finite cannot reduce the infinite to conditions, or express 
by syllogisms the mutual relations of the two. The truths must be sUted, 
when there is need to state vhem, although each of them belongs to separate 
orders of ideas. Since tliey cannot be reconciled, they must bo left side by 
side. It is an inevitable necessity, implied througbout aU Scripture, that, as 
regards such questions, the sphere of dogma and the sphere of homily should 
often be regarded acr though they were practically separate from each other, 

I (Kom. il. 6 ; 2 Tim. iv, 8) ; (Ool* lii. 24) ; (1 Oor. UL 0! 

XT), ®o. 

* Paul. iL 2BS 
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thongli in reality tliey intersect eacH other. And the reason of this Is that 
both are enclosed in the circnmferenee of a sphere by far more vast— that 
sphere of the Bi^dne, of which for ns the centre is everywhere, and the 
circumference, not indeed “nowhere,” but immeasurably beyond our ken.' 
This is one comfort. And again, just as St. Paul refuses, to find the sub- 
stantial essence of morality anywhere but in the inmost dispoution, so he does 
away with the individual ego by raising it to the universal ego — to that 
humanity which is present, and is identified with itself, in every separate 
individuaL^ It is unquestionable that he categorically osseris, and tlmt 
without limitation^, the redemption of the universe and of the race.* In that 
thought, and in 'the thought of God’s infinite love, lies the gleam of light 
in the saddest destinies or the most perplexed enigmas of the individual. 
The logical conclusions oV an exaggerated dogmatism are rectified by the 
uncliangeable cei*taiuiies of moral conviction, and the inspired hopes ol a 
child-Hke love. 

“ Ah, truly,” says Reuss,* “ if the last word of the Christian revelation 
is contained in the image of the potter and the clay, it is a bitter deiision 
of all the deep needs and legitimate desires of a soul aspiring towards its 
God. This would bo at once a satire of reason upon herself, and the suicide 
of revelation.” But it is neither the last word, nor the ordy woi^; nor 
has it any immediate observable bearing on the concrete development of 
our lives. It is not the only word, because in nine-tenths of Scripture it 
is as wholly excluded from the sphere of revelation as though it had been 
never revealed at all; and it is not the last woi\l, because throughout the 
whole of Scripture, and nowhere more than in the writings of the very 
Apostle who has faced this problem with the most heroic inflexibility, wa 
see bright glimpses of something beyond. How little we wore intended to 
draw logical conclusions from the motapbor, is shown by the fact that WO 
are living souls, not dead clay ; and St. Paul elsewhere recognised a p«j#er, 
both within and without our beings, by which, as by an omnipotent al^emy, 
mean vessels can become precious, and vessels of earthenware be transmuted 
into vessels of gold.* Yessels fitted for destruction may be borne with 
mneb long-suffering. Apparent loss is made the immediate , instrument of 
wider gain. Partial rejection is to pavo the way for universal acceptance* 
God wills the salvation of all.* I^ero sin abounds, there grace super* 
abounds.* God giveth freely to a^, and freely calleth all, and His gifts 
and calling are without rcpenttince. Israel is rejected, Israel in part is 
hardened, yet “all Israel shall be saved.”* “ God shut up ell into 

^ The Babbts, to avoid even the most distant semblance of irreverent ant}iro])a- 
morphism, often spoke of God as ” the place ; ” and it is one of their spund 

saymgs that *^the Universe is not the place of God, but God is the Place m the 
Universe.’* 

* Baur, Three Centuries^ p. 32. 

• See l^m. viiL 19—24 ; xi. 32 ; 1 Tim. il 8~-fi (Acts iil 21 ; Rev. xxi 4 j SI 

< ThM. ChrH. iL 115. 

» 2Tim. ii. 21. *1 Tim. ii. 4; Hi ii. 11; 2 Pet iil H 

? Rom. V. 20, 21, » Rom. xi 2d* 
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disobodieiiee, ibfti He might pity alL”^ The dtiaJity of election fesolvos 
itself into the higher unity of an all-embracing counsel of favoor ; and the 
gin of man, even through the long Divine OBConomy of the ceons, is seen to 
be but a moment in the process towards that absolute end of salvation, 
which ig described as the time when God shall be ** all things in all things,** 
and therefore in*all men; and when the whole groaning and travailing 
creation shall be emancipated into ** the freedom of the glory of the children 
of God/** If disobedience has been tmiversal, so too is mercy; and Divine 
mercy is stronger and wider, and more inhuite and more eternal, than human 
sin. Here, too, there is an antinomy. St. Paul recognises such a thing as 
“ perdition : ** there are beings who are called ** the x^erislifng/’* There are 
warnings of terrible significance in Scnpture and in ex|>crieuce. But may we 
not follow the example of St. Paul, who quite incontestably dwells by prefer- 
ence upon the wide prosjioct of infinite felicity; who seems always lost in the con- 
templation of the final triumph of all good ? However awful may be the future 
retribution of sinful lives, we stifi cannot set aside — what tme Christian would 
wish to get aside P — the Scriptures, which say that ** as in Adam all die, even 
80 in Christ shall all be made alivo ; ** that all things tend ** unto God/’ as all 
things are from Him and by Him ; * tliat Christ shall reign until He hath put 
all enemies under His feet, and that the last which shall be destroyed is deatii.* 

Let us, then, see more in detail how the Apostle deals with a fact so sh(x*k- 
mg to every Jew as the deliberate rejection of Israel from every shadow of 
special privilege in the kingdom of God ; let us see how he proves a doctrine 
against which, at first eighty' it might well have seemed that tiio greater part 
of the Old Testament and 1,500 years of history were alike arrayed. 

It should be observed that in his most impassioncnl polemic ho always 
unites a perfect conciliatorinoss of tone with an absolute rigidity of statement. 
If he must give offence, he is ready to give offence to any extent, so far as the 
offence must inevitably spring from the truth which it is his sacred duty to 
proclaim. Doubtless, too, much that ho said might be perverted to evil 
results; be it so. There are some who abuse to evil purposes God’s own 
sunlight, and who turn the doctrine of forgiveness into a curse. Are we to 
quench His sui^light P are we to say that Ho does not forgive ? Some Jews 
were, doubtless, dangerously shaken in all tlieir convictions by the pro- 
clamation of the Gospel, as some Romanists were by the truths of the 
Reformation. Is error to bo Immortal becaiiHo its eradication is painful ? Is 
the mandrake to grow, because its roots shriek when they are tom out of the 
ground P Or is it not bottom, as St. Gregory tlie Great smd, that a scandal 
should be created than that truth should be suppressed P There is no style of 

* Rom. ri. 82. 

* 1 Cor. XV. 22 ; Ronn xi 15—86 ; vifi. 19—23. See Baur, First Three Centurieg, 
p. 72; Ffleiderer, ii. 2567^2-275; Reuss, ThM, Chf'it, ii 23, seqq. 

* *kinXXiinwou This word does not mean **the lost,” a phrase which does not exist 
In Scripture, but *‘the periabing.” 

I Rom. xi. 86 ; 1 Cor. viii. C ; Col. 1. 16, 17. 

‘ 1 Cor. XV. 25-28 ; Eph. i, 29-22 ; 2 Tim, i 10 (Matt. xl. 27 ; Heb. il 8, 14). 
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objection to the proclamation of a new or a forgotten tmtb whicb is so false, 
80 faithless, and so futile, as the plea that it is dangeronA** But one duty 
is incumbent on all who teach what they believe to be the truths of God* It 
is that they should state them with all possible candour, courtesy, forbearance, 
considerateness. The controversial method of St. Paul furnishes the most 
striking contrast to that of religious controversy in almost every age*. It is 
as different as anything can be from the reckless invective of a Jerome or of a 
Luther. It bears no relation at all to the unscrupulousness of a worldly 
ecclesiasticisin. It is removed by the very utmost extreme of distance from 
the malice of a party criticism, and the Pharisaism of a loveless creed. 

Thus, though’ he knows that what he has to enforce will be most nn- 
palatable to the Jews, and though he knows how virulently they hate Mm, how 
continuously tliey have Uiwarted his teaching and persecuted his life, he begins 
with au expression of love to them so tender and so intense, that theologians 
little accustomed to an illimitable unselfishness felt it incumbent upon thorn 
to explain it away. 

“ I say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my conscience bearing me witness in the 
Holy Spirit, that I have great grief and incessant anguish in my heart ; ** and then, 
in the intensity of his emotion, ho omits to state the cause of his grief, because it is 
sufficiently explained by what follows and what has gone before. It is grief at the 
thought that Israel should be hardening their hearts against the Gospel. '* For I 
could have wished my own self to be anathema from Christ^ on behalf of my 
brethren, my kinsmen actcording to the flesh, seeing that they are Israelites, whose 
is the adoption, 2 and the Shcchinah,* and the covenants, and the legislation, and the 
ritual, and the promises, whose are the fathers, and of w-hom is Christ, according to 
the flesh, who is over all — God blessed for ever. Amen.” * On his solemn appoiil 
to the fact of his readiness even to abandon all hopes of salvation if thereby he could 
save his brethren, I think it only necessary to say that the very form in which it is 

^ Deut. ; Zech. xiv. 11 ; GaL i. 8 , 9 ; 1 Cor. xil, 8 ; xrt 22, Btrmg Bstfeares 
have ever been capable of braving even the utmost loss for a great end* ** If blot 
me, 1 pray thee, out of the book which Thou hast written (Ex* 32), **Que moo 

nom Boit said Danton, ’’pourvu que la Franoe soft lihdre.** Let the name of 

George Whitefleld perish if Ood be glorified*” 

s 2 Cor. vi. 18. • Ex. xvi. 10; 1 Sam. iv. 22, &c. (LXX) 

* Bom. ix. 1 — 5. On the punctuation of this last verse a grout controversy has arisen. 
Many editors since the days of Erasmus (and among them Lacbmann, Xlschendori^ 
Biickert, Meyer, Fritzsche) put the stop at “flesh;” otliers at “all”(tocke, Baum- 
garten, Crusius) ; and regard the concluding words as a doxology to God for the grandest 

/-I ^ 1 T J T_ r r xuT.. — . — a- ai — j- 


i if ; iv. fl ; 1 Tim. ii b, Ac.) Bqt, on the other hand, a doctrinal aira| 
may, as Lange says, mark a culminating point ; and having regard (i.) to the language 
which Paul uses (Phil. ii. 6 : OoL i. 15 ; ii. 9 ; 1 Cor. viji. 6 ; 2 Cor. iv, 4), and (ii.) to the 
grammatical structure of the sentence, and (iii.) to the po^Uion of tvXoyirk (which in 
doxologies in the New Testament stands always first), and (iv.) to the unanimity of alt 
ancient commentators, and (v.) to the fact that the clause probably alludes to Pi. Lxviii.l9 
(LXXj, and in Eph. iv. 8, St. Paul quotes the pretnous verse of this I^salm, and applies 
H to CMist,— the punctuation of our received text can hardly be rejected. Yet there is 
weight in Baur’s remark that is added to show that it is as only “after the 

flew ” that the Jews could claim the birth of the Messiah, and that the “ God over all 
bleseed for ever ” would have been allowing too much to Jewish particularism. (Of. 
OaL iv. 4, y«v6^of It ywaiKht.) For a full examination of the question, I may refer to 
my papers on the text in the ExpciUor^ 187 d. 
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expressed ehowt bis sense that sudi a wi^ is by the very nature of things 
hnpossible. Further explanation is superfiaous to those who fe^ how natural, how 
possible, is the desire for even this vast self-sacrifice to the great heart of a Moses 
or a PauL 

** Not, however, as though the Word of Gk)d h^ failed/' ^ This is the point 
which ^ Paul has to prove, and he does it by showing that God's gifts are matters 
of such free choice that the Jew cannot put forward any exclusive claim to their 
monopoly. 

In fact, all who are Jews naturally are not Jews spiritually — are not, therefore, 
in any true sense heirs of the promise. To be of the seed of Abraham is nothing in 
itself. Abraham had many sons, but only one of them, the son of Sarah, was 
recognised in the promise.^ 

Not only so, but even of the two sons of the son of promise one wiyp utterly rejected ; 
and so completely was this a matter of choice, and so entiiely was it independent of 
merit, that before there could be any question of merit, even in the womb, the elder 
was rejected to servitude, the younger chosen for dominion. And this is stated in 
the strongest way by the prophet Slalachi— ** Jacob I love d, but Esau I hated.” • 

“Is God unjust then?” To a natural logic the question might seem very 
excusable, but St. Paul simply puts it aside as irrelevant and impossible, while he 
re-stdbes the fact which suggests it by quoting as decisive two passages of Scripture.^ 
God has an absolute right to iov^ whom Uo will ; for He says to Muses, “ Whomso- 
ever I pity, him I will pity ; and whomsoever I compassionate, him I will com- 
passionate ; ” BO that pity is indej>endent of human will or effort. And God has an 
absolute right to whom He will ; for Scripture says to Phamoh, “ For this 
very purpose I raised thee up, to display in thee my power, and that my name may 
be proclaimed in all the earth.” * 

So then God pities, and God hardens, whom He wilL 

Again, tlie natural question prt^Henta itself — “ Why does He then blame ? If 
wickedness be the result of Divine Will, what Ixx^omes of moral responsibility?” 

In the first place, Paul implies that the question is absurd. Who ore you, that 
you can call God to account P is^'o matter what becomes of moral responsibility, it 
does not at any rate affect God's decree. Man is but passive clay in the Potter's 
hands ; He can mould it as He will.* 

^ “fallen like a flower,” Job xiv. 2 ; but see 1 Cor. xiU. 8 ; James 1. 11. 

* ix. 6—9 ; oomp. JVed^trim, f. 31, 1. “ Is not Ishmivel an alien, and yet of the seed 

of Abraham?” It is wriWkm, “In /mac shall thy seed be called.'* “But is not Esau 
an alien, and yet of the seed of Isaao?” “No. ‘ In Isaac,* but rwt all fsaiic.** 

* i 2, 3. Hated — “loved lew” (Gen. xxix. 31 ; Matt. vi. 24; x, 37, com- 
pared with Luke xiv. 26); and the next verse shows that temporal jwsition is alluded to. 

* “ These arguments of the Ai) 08 tle are founded on tw'o assumptions. The first is 
that the Scriptures are the word of God ; and the second, that what G(xl actually Joes 
cannot he unrighteous” (Hodge). At the same time it is most necessary, as Bishop 
Wordsworth says, “not to allow the mind to dwell exclusively or mainly on single 
expressions occurring here or there, but to conrider their relation to the context, to the 
whole 8Co|>e of the Epistle, to the other Epistles of St. Paul, and to the general teachings 
of Holy Writ ” {EpUtl€$, p. ^1). 

* ix. 14 — 18. ** Satis habet,” says Calvin, “Scripturae testinioniis imnuroa kUratus 

compesoere;” but the “impure barkin«”(a phrase which St. Paul would never have 
used) shows the difference between Ihe Apostle of the Gentiles and the Genevan 
Reformer. however, in ver. 18, cannot mean “ treats hardly. '* Calovius says 

that God does not harden ivcpyiTriKMf, *'by direct action,” but (l>ermis8ively), 

(by the course of events), iymmraXtimiKWi (by abandonment), and ira#>aSonjc£,^ 
(by handing men over to their worst selves). It^uiy be said that this chapter contradicts 
the next, and Fritesohe go^s so far as to say that *^Paul would have better agreed with 
himself if he had^ been the pupil of Aristotle, not of Gamaliel ; ” but the contradiction, 
or rather the antinomy, is not in any of St. PauPs arguments, but in the very natum 
of things. 

* ix. 19— A**. It was a common metaphor (Jer. xviil 6 : Isa. xiv. 9 ; Wisd. xv. f i 

»hach xxxiiL ^ 

17 * 
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But Paul would not thus merely smite down the timid qnestlomng d 
sinners by the arbitrary irresponsibility of Infinite Power. He gives a gleam 
of hope ; he sheds over the ultimate Divine purposes a flash of insight. He 
asks a question which implies a large and glorious answer, and the very form 
of the question shows how little he desires to dwell on the impractical in- 
soluble mysteries of Divine reprobation.^ ** 

What if God, willing to display His wrath, and to make known His power — (he 
will not say, “ created vessels of wrath,” or “ prepared them for destruction,” but, 
BwerAdng from a conclusion too terrible for 6ie wisest ) — endured in much hny- 
tuffermg vessels of wrath fitted for destruction . . . P And what if He did this 

that He might «,lso make known the riches of His glory towards the vessels of 
mercy which He before prepared for glory . . . ?” What if even those 

decrees which seemed the harshest were but stops towards an ultimate good ? . . 

By that blessed purpose m profit, whom God called both out of the Jews and out of 
the Gentiles. This calling is illustrated by the language of two mssagos of Hosea,* 
in which the prophet calls his son and daughter Lo-ainmi and jLo-ruhamah (Not- 
my-people and Not- pitied) because of the rejection of Israel, but at the same time 
prophesies the day when they shall again be His people, and He their God and 
by two passfiges of Isaiah ^ in which he at once prophesies the rejection of the mass 
of Israel and the preservation of a remnant.^ 

Having thus established the fact on Scriptural authority, what is the conclusion F 
Must it not be that — so entirely is election a matter of God’s free grace—the 
Gentiles, though they did not pursue righteousness, yet, laid hold of justification by 
faith ; and that the Jews, though they did pursue a legjil righteousness* have not 
attained to justification ? How can such a strange anomaly b(5 explained F What- 
ever may oe the working of Divine election, humanly speaking, their rejection 
is the fault of the Jews. They chose to aim at an impossible' justification by works, 
and rejected the justification by faith. Again St. faul refers to Isaiah in support 
of his views.* They stumbled at Christ. To them, as to all believers, He might 
have been a firm rock of foundation ; they made Him a stone of offence.® Ibe 
desire of his heiirt, his pniyer to God, is for their salvation. But their religious 
zeal has taken an ignorant direction. They are aiming at justification by works, 
and therefore will not accept God’s method, which is justification by faith.^ 

In the path of works they cannot succeed, for the X»aw finds its sole end, and 
aim, and fulfilment in Clirist,® and through Him alone is justification possible. 
Even these truths the Apostle finds in Scripture, or lUustrates by Sciiptural quota- 
tions. He contrasts the statement of Moses, that lie viho obeyed the ordinances of 

i When we read such passages as Rom. viii 22— 2i j 2 Oor. v. 18; Acts lii. 19, 21, 
we think that St. Paul would have seen a phase of truth in the lme8-|- 
“ Safe in the hands of one dlsimslng jvjwer. 

Or In the natal or the mort:u hour ; 

All Niiture is but Art, unknown to ihf»e; 

All Chancre, Direction which thou canst not see; 

All Discord, Harpumy not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal good.” 

* Hor. i. 9, 10; ii 23. * Isor *. 22; 1. 9. 

* ix. 22 — 3i0. Ver. 28 is an exegetical translation which St. Paul adopts from the 
LXX. As the form of quotation has only an indirect bearing on the argument, the reader 
must refer to special commentaries for its elucidation. 

* Isa. viii. 14 ; xxviii. 1C. ♦ 

® In ix. 33, the ‘*be ashamed” of the LXX., followed by St. Paul, is an ex eg etie al 
translation of make hast© ” or “ fle© hastily.” 

7 ix. 30— X. 4. 

* X. 4, TtKoi — i.e., the righteousness at which the Law aims is acoomplished In Christ, 
and the Law leads to Him ; He is its fulfilment and its termination. Its glory is done 
away, hut He remains, l>ecau8e His eternal brightness is the riXoi rw $tarm^fwtt4rw (GsLh 
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ilie Law should live them,^ with those other words which he puts into the mouth 
of JuatihcatLozL persomhed, Say not in thine heart who shall ascend into heaven^ 
or who shall descend into the abyss, but the word is very nigh thee in thy mouth 
and in thy heart,’* which (being used originally of the Law) he explains of the near- 
ness and accessibility of the Gos^l which was now being preached, and which was 
summed up in the confession and belief in Him as a risen Saviour. This is again 
supported by two (motations in almost the same words — one from Isaiah (xxviii. 16), 
“EvQiy one that oelieveth on Him shall not be ashamed;” and one from Joel 
(ii. 32), Every one that calleth on the name of the Lord shall be saved ” — and Hm 
every one ” of course includes the Gentile no loss than the Jew.^ 

But had the Jews enjoyed a real opportunity of hearing the Gospel? In a 
series of questions, subordinated to each other by groat rhetorical beauty, St. Paul 
shows that each necessary step has been fulfilled — the hearing, the preachers, the 
mission of those whose feet were beautiful upon the mountains, Cnd who preach the 
glad tidings of peace ; but, alas ! the faith had been wanting, and, therefore, also the 
calling upon God. For all had not hearkened to the Gosp>eL It was not for want 
of hearing, for in accordance with prophecy (Fs. xix. 4) the words of the preachers 
had gone out to all the world ; but it was for want of faith, and this, too, had been 
prophesied, since Isaiah said, ^Vbo believed our preaching ?” Nor, again, was it 
for^want of warning. Closes (Bout, xxxii. 21) had told them ages ago that God 
would stir up their jealousy and kindle their anger by means of those Gentiles 
whom in their exclusive arrogance they despised as “no nation;” and Isaiah 
(Ixv. 1, 2) says with daring energy, “ I was found by such as sought me not, 
I became manifest to such as inquired not after mo,” 'xbereas to Isnael he saith. 
The whole day long I outspread my hands to a disobedient and antagonistic 
people.*^* 

Tims, with quotation after quotation — tnere are nine m tins cnapter alone, 
drawn chiefly from Deuteronomy, Isaiah, and the Psalms — docs St. Paul state 
his conviction as to the present rejection of the Gospel by his own nation ; 
while he tries to soften the bitter rage which it was calculated to arouse both 
agmust himself and against his doctrine, by stating it in words which would 
add tenfold authority to the dialectical arguments into which they ai*e 
enwoven. But ha^dng thus established two very painful, and at fii*st sight 
opposing trutlis — namely, that the Jews were l>oing deprived of all exclusive 
privileges by the decree of God (ix.), and that this forfeiture was due to their 
own culpable disbelief (x.)—he now enters on the gladder and nobler task of 
explmniug how those sad truths are robbed of their worst sting, when we 
recognise that they are but the partial and tnvnsiont plionomona incidoutal 
to the evolution of a blessed, universal, and eternal scheme. 

I ask, then, did God reject His people ? Away with the thought I for at worst 
the rejection is but partial.” Of tins ho offers himself as a proof, being as ho is 
an Israelite, of the soed of Abraham, of the tribe of Benjamin;” and he then 
quotes the analogy of the 7,Q00 whom Ood “ reserved for Himself,” who in the 
days of Elijah had not bowed the knee to Baal. On this he pausi^s to remark that 
the very phrase, “ I reserved for myself,” implies that this remnant was saved by 
faith, and not by works. But how came it that the majority had missed the end 
for which they sought? Because, he adswors, they were hardened; God (as 

* A, B, ai’rp, 

. * 4—12. It ia remarkable that in verse 11 the important word ir«« is found neither 

In the Hebrew nor in the LlIX, Of. ix. 33. 

» X. 14-21. 
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Isaiibb prophesied) had sent them a e^irit of stui^r which finds its illafitration in the 
phrase, ** let their eyes be darkened, amid David's prayer for the humiliation and 
TOwildorment of his enemies.^ 

But then another awful question occurs ; is this hardening, this spiritual blind- 
ness, to be final P “ Did they stumble that they may utterly fall P ^ Again Paul 
exclaims, Perish the thought! Their very fall was meant for salvation to the 
Gentiles, and to stimulate thoir own hearts to better things. And here his readers 
could not but feel that he was explaining facts which were taking place under their 
very eyes. In every instance the Gospel had been offered first to the Jew ; in every 
instance the Jew had rejected it ; and it was through this very obstinacy that it 
had now been offered everywhere to the Gentile. The Messiah rejectea by the 
Jew was daily being glorified as the Redeemer of the Gentile. The Church of the 
Christ was now securely founded, but even already Antioch, and Jtome, and 
Ephesus, and Th^Jisalonica were far more its capitals than the Holy City. But this 
fa^t revealed a glorious anticipation. If their dejidenry was thus the wealth of 
the Gentiles, how much moio would their replenishment ! It was his grand mission 
to preach this to the Gentries, and thereby, if possible, to stir the Jews to emulation, 
for if their rejection be the world’s reconciliation, what will be their acceptance hut 
life from the dead P 


And that there will be this restoration of Israel he illustrates by a 
doable metaphor 

L When the heave-offerbig was offered, the uholo lump of dough acquired 
sacredness from the fact that a j:)ortion of it was sanctified to the Loid. So with 
Israel. Their first-fruits— Abraham and their patriarchal fathers — wore holy, and 
their holiness was ideally attributable to all the race. 

ii. The second metaphor has a wider applicability. The root of the olive-tree 
is the soui’ce of its fruitfulness; but if some of its branches lose their fruitfulness 
and become withered, they are lopped off and are v^placed by grafts of the wild 
olive, which then shares the richness of the tree. Such wither^ branches were the 
present unbelieving majority of Israel. That they should be lopped off is a j>aH of 
God’s just and necessary severity. To explain this truth — to bring it home to the 
pained and angry consciousness of his people — has been one of his objects in this 
great Epistle , and he has carried it out, at whatever cost, with a most imfiinchiug 
sincerity. But meanwhile, if the Gentiles in their turn were tempted to assume 
the airs of particularism with wliich the Jews had so lon^ gloried over thioti, what 
a warning should bo conveyed to them by the state of things here shadowed forth I 
And how much consolation might the Jew find in this metaphor to revive the faint- 
ing hopes of his patriotism, and to alleviate his woondod pride of nationality by 
gentler and holier thoughts ! For Christ, after all, warn a rod of the stem of Jesse, 
and a branch out of his roots. The Gentiles were admitted into thd«Church through 
the vestibule of the Temple. With the Jews had rtonained till this moment the 
oracles of God. ^ In J udaism—its privileges, its promises^ its prophecies — were the 
germs of Christianity. The new nch fruitfulness of the Gentiles was drawn from 
the tree into which they had been grafted. Little cause had they to boost ogaintd 
the uatoial branches. Deep cause had they to take warning by the fate which 
those branches had undergone. They, in their tifm, might be lopped off, and— 
though here the metaphor as such breaks down — the old branches might he grafted into 
their proper place once more.^ Let thorn remember that faith was the source 
their new privileges, os the want of it had caused the ruin of those whom they 
replaced ; let them not be high-minded, but fear.* 


» xil-lL 


* This of course was, physically, on impossible method of ; the other, if 

adoj)^ ata^wos most raore. (F. aupra, p. 12.) 
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The concluding words of this section of the Epistle open a glorious per- 
!<pectire of ultimate hope for ail whose hearts are suflicientlj large and 
loving to accept it. He calls on the brethren not to ignore the mysteiy that 
the partial hardening of Israel should only last till the fulness of the 
Gentiles should come in ; and he appeals to Scripture (Isa. lix. 20} to sup- 
port his prophecy ^t “ all Israel shall be saved,*’ beloved as they are lor the 
sake of their fathers as regards the election of grrace, though now alienated 
for the blessing of the Gentiles as regards the GospeL 

For God’s gifts and calling admit of no revocation ; once giv^ they are given 
for ever.* Once themselves disobedient, the Gentiles were now pitied in con- 
sequence of the disobediencye of the Jews; so the Jews were now disobedient, but 
when the pity idiown to the Gentiles had achieved their redemption, the Jews 
in turn should share in it.® ** For ’* — such is the grand oonclusion of this sustained 
exj>oeition of the Divine purposes — “ God shut up all into disobedience,* that He 
might show mercy unto all.’’ — Many are anxious, in accordeince with their theo- 
logiqiil views, to weaken or explain away the meaning of these words ; to tdiow that 
“ all ” does not really mean all ” in the glad, though it does in the gloomy 
clauso ; or to show that ** having mercy upon all ” is quite consistent with the final 
ruin of the vast majority. Be that as it may, the Apostle, as he contemplates the 
universality of free red(.*eraing grace, bursts into a psean of praise and prophecy : 
** O the depth of the riches, and wisdon^ and knowledge of God I how unsearchable 
are His judgments, and untruckablo His ways! For who ever fathomed the mind 
of the Lord, or who ever lK*(:ame Hi? counsellor f Or who gave Him first, and it 
shell be repaid to him f* For from Him, and through Him, and unto Him are all 
things. To Him be glory for ever. Amen,” 


CHAPTER XXXIX, 


FRiriTS OF FAITH. 


•* La foi justlfie quand U op^re, mais il n’opcre quo par la charity ^ (Quesnel). 
*‘Not Unit God doth require nothing unto happiness at the hands of man save 
only a naked belief (for hope and charity we may not exclude), but that without 
belief all other things are as nothing; and it is the ground of those other divine 
virtues” (Hooker^ £iiel. PqI. I. xi. 6). 

** Faith doth not shut out repentance, hope, love, dread, and the fear of God, to be 
joined with faith in every man that is justified; but it shuttoth them out from the 
office of justifying ” (E&mily of Salvation^ pt. L). 

[It is needless to point out that the sense iC the word ” faith ” in these passages 
by no moans the Pauline sense of the word.”] 

At this point there U * marked break in the letter, and we feel that the 
Wnter has now accomplished the main object for which he wrote. But to 


' Hos. xiii, 14, **I wiH redeem them from death . . « repentanoe shall he hid 
from miue eyea” 

. 4L If« M in this explanation, the oomma Is placed after jiirctSi)«‘a«', the ootinexion 
® is very awkward, and almost uniMvralleled. On the other hand, the 

wmhesii it iqKuled if we plaoe the comma after and render it, ” 3e they too now 
di*^©i«ed (or dimbeyed) the pity shown to von ” 

• In the deolaratory senae. 
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this, as to ftU his letters, he adds those noble practical exhortations, which are 
thus made to rest, not on their own force and beauty, but on the secnrer basis 
of th^ principles which he lays down in the doctrinal portion. No one felt 
more deeply tlmn St. Paul that it requires groat principles to secure our 
faithfulness to little duties, and that every duty, however apparently 
insignificant, acquires a real grandeur when it is regarded in the light of those 
principles from which its fulfilment springs. Since, then, the mercy and pity 
of God, as being tlie source of His free grace, have been dwelt upon throughout 
the Epistle, St. Paul begins the practical part of it — I exhort you therefore, 
brethren, by tKd compassions of God ” — for these, and not the diflSoult 
doctrines of election and reprobation, are prominent in his mind — “ to present 
your bodies, not like tli< dead ofterings of Heathenism or Judaism, but ** a 
living sacrifice, holy, weU -pleasing to God — your reasonable service, and not to 
be conformed to this world, but to bo transformed' in the renewing of your 
mind, that yo may discrimiuate what is the will of God, good and acooptabife to 
Him, and perfect.” 

This general exhortation is then carried into details,, unsystematically 
indeed, and even uiisynttictically, but with sni evident rush and glow of 
feeling which gives to <ho language a perfection transcending that of conscious 
art.* The prevalent tliought is the duty of love : — to the brethren, lov<} without 
dissimulation; to the Church, love without struggling self-assertion; 
to the civil power, love without fear ; to the world, love without despising its 
rights or mingling with its immoralities.* FirsJ;, by the grace given to him, 
ho urges them “ not to bo high-minded above what they ought to be mmded« 
but to mind to bo soherminded,^ each in porportion to their God-apportioned 
receptivity of faith ; ” and lie illustrates and enforces this duty of modest 
simplicity in the fulfilment of their mutual ministries,* by touching once mom 
on the apologue of the body and the members,® which he lias already applied 
in his Letter to the Corinthians. The moral of the metaphor is that ** Diversity 
without unity is disorder; unity without diversity is death.” Then with 
a free interchange of participles, infinitives, and imperatives, and with a mixture 
of general and special exhortations, he urges thorn to love, Idndliness, seal, 
hope, patience, prayer, generosity, forgiveness, sympathy, muttial esteem, self- 

^ Ver. 2, ** fo^fhioned In accordance **traus-/brjfU!il.*^ 

Sv^/ao, an in Phil. ii. 8, is the outw^d, transitory fashioD; the abiding ai^ 

substantial form. * 

3 Ver. 3, /U.TJ ^wep<j>poytlv wap h Art ^povttVt ^pwtiv tif tb o^poKetr. 

• Lange ad loc. *■ * xii 3. 

• In ver. 6 the ** prophecy [i,e., high Christian teaching] aocor(litig to the proportion 

of faith” (irarA rijf*' avaXoyiav rfft wicrretiti) means that the Christian teacher is to keep 
within the limits of his gift assigned himjby his individuality (Tholuck), t.e.. not to, push 
his ^ preacher into disproportionate prominence (Deut. xviii. 18). 

objectwe sense of wtwrti as a body of doctrines is later. Hence the oommon rule of 
explaining Scripture, “according to the analogy of faith,” though most true and 
necessary, is a misapplication of the original meaning of the phrase. 

• 1 Cor. xii, 12 — 27. 

7 Lange. Tlie conception of Christian fellowship involves both unity and varied* 
“The Spirit resolves the variety into unity, intrc^uces variety Into the unity, and 
reconciles unity to itself through variety ” (Baur). 
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resinuxifc, the steady love of GK>d, the steady loatliiiig of evil, the deliberate 
victory of virtue over vice. It is clear that the dangers which he most 
apprehended among the Roman Christians were those exacerbations which 
spring from an unloving and over-bearing self-confidence; but he gives 
a general form to all his precepts, and the chapter stands unrivalled as a 
spontaneous sketch of the fairest graces which can adorn the Christian 
life.i 

The first part of the thirteenth chapter has a more obviously special bear- 
ing. It is occupied by a very earnest exhortation to obedience towards the 
civil power, based on the rei>eated statements that it is ordaMed of God ; that 
its aim is the necessary suppression of evil ; tliat it was not, under ordinary 
circumstances, any source of terror to a blameless li^o ; and that it should be 
obeyed and respected, not of unwilling compulsion, but as a matter of right 
and conscience.® This was, indeed, the reason why they paid taxes,® and why 
the payment of them should be regarded as a duty to God> 

The warmth with which St. Paul speaks thus of the functions of civil 
governors may, at first sight, seem surprising, when we remember that a 
Helius was in the Prmfocture, a Tigellinus in the Pnetorium, a Gessius Florua 
in the provinces, and a Nero on the throne. On the other hand, it must be 
borue in* mind that the Neronian persecution had not yet broken out ; and that 
the Iniquities of individual emjyerors and individual governors, while it had 
free rein in every question wliich affected their greed, their ambition, or their 
lust, had not as yet by any means destroyed the magnificent ideal of Roman 
Law. If there were bad niters, there wore also good ones. A Cicero as well 

> xii. 1 — 21. Am regards special exi^ressions in thia chapter, we may notice — ver. 3, 
anwrrvyovvrn loathing icoAAw^ei^i, “bridal intiinacj Mdth.” Ver. 10, ry] 
^tXwrropyiH, ** love youT Dretlireii in the faitli aa though they were bretliren in blood ; * 
wpoijyov^iwoi, Vulg. praeveniaUrMt^* “ anticipating one another, and going before 

one another as guidea in giving honour” (ver. 11). The evidence between the readings, 
icaipip, “serving the opjKirtunity,” aiui_Kvpt<p, ‘Hhe Lord,” is very nicely balanceil, but 
probably rose from the abbreviation wpu*. The other clause is, “ In zealous work not 
slothful; boiling in spirit” (cf. the “a prophet”). In ver. 13, fxvtiMt ** memories,*’ 
can hardly be the true reading. In ver. 14, the diukorrec, “ pursuing hospitality,*’ may 
have suggested the thought of “persecutors ; ” ver. lb, rol^ Tarrtiml^ ervvafray^rvw 

is either “ modesfisaimorum excmpla sectante^s” (Grot.), “letting the lowly lead you 
with them by the hand” {nmsc.), or “humilibus rebus obseciindantes,*’ “going along 
with lowly things” {neut.), Ver. 19, Sort ronv*^ rn opyfh either (1) “Give place for the 
divine wrath to work** (Chrys., Aug., Ac.) ; or (2), “Give room to your own anger” — 
t.c., defer outbreak — this, however, would bo a Latinism, “irae spatium dare (cf. 
Virg. jjSiu iy. 433); or “Give place to, yield before, the wrath of your enemy.** 
'The first is right. Ver. 20, “cools of fir© ” (Prov. xxv. 21, 22) to melt him to penitence 
and beneficent shame. The chapter is full of beautiful trilogies of expression. 

® riii. 6, avdyicB (7, 8, Aug.) viroTowrauir^. (D, E, F, O, Viilg., Luther), “Yield to 
necessity.*’ “Pray for the established Government,” said Rabbi Ohaneena, “ for with- 
out it men would eat one another ** {Abh6da*Zara^ 1 4, 1). Josephus calls Judas the 
Gaulonite “the author of the fourth sect of Jewish philosophy,” who have “ an inviolable 
attachment to liberty,” arid say that God is to be the only Ruler [Anti, xxiii. 1, § 6). 

* xiii. 6, rnktlm is the indicative ; not, as in the A. V., an imperative (Matt. xvii. 21). 
In ver. 4 the fUxtmpa refers to the /«s ffladii. A jiroviiicial ^vemor on starting was 
presented with a dagger by the Emperor, Trajan, in giving it, used the words— Pro 
me: simerear, fwme.” 

* xfiL 1—7. 
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as a Yerros Lad once been provincial governors ; a Barca Soraiins as weD as a 
Felix. The Roman government, corrupt as it often was in special instances, 
was yet the one grand power which held in check the anarchic forces which 
but lor its control were “nursing the impatient earthquake.” If now and 
then it broke down in minor matters, and more rarely on a large scalei, yet the 
total area of legal proscriptions was kept unravagod by mischievous injustice. 
St, Paul had himself suffered from local tyranny at Philippi, but on the 
whole, up to this time, he had some reason to be grateful to the impartiality of 
Roman law. At Corinth he had been protected by the disdainful justice of 
GaUio, at Ephe&N.is by the sensible appeal of the public secretary; and not 
long afterwards he owed his ILfo to the soldier-like energy of a Lysias, and 
the impartial protection ^of a Festus, and even of a Felix. Nay, even at his 
first trial his undefended innocence prevailed not only over all the pubHc 
authority which could be arrayed against him by Saddncean priests and 
a hostile Sanhedrin, but even over the secret influence of an Alitnrus apd a 
Poppaja. Nor had the Jews any reason to be fretful and insnbordinate. If 
the ferocity of Sejanus and the alarm of Claudius had caused them much 
suffering at Rome, yet, on the other hand, they had been protected by a 
Julius and an Augustus, and they were in possession of legal immunities 
which gave to thoir religion the recognised dignity of a religio liciicL ‘ It may 
safely be said that, in many a great city, it was to tlie inviolable strength and 
grandeur of Roman law that they owed their very exist.cnce ; because, had it 
not been for the protection thus afforded to them^ they might have been liable 
to perish by the exterminating fury of Pagan populations by whom they wore 
at once envied and disliked.^ 

No doubt the force of these considerations would be fully felt thoeo 
Jews who had profited by Hellenistic culture. It is obvious, howev#, that 
St. Paul is here dealing i^dth religious rather than with political or evm theo- 
cratic prejudices. Tlie early Church was deeply affected by Ess^e and 
Ebionitic elements, and St. Paul’s enforcement of the truth that the civil 
power derives its authority from God, points to the antithesis that it waj^nof 
the mere vassalage of the devil. It was not likely that at Rome there should 
be any of that zealot fanaticism which hold it iiulawful for a J*ew to recognise 
any other earthly ruler besides God, and looked on the payment of tribute as 
a sort of apostasy.* It is far more likely that the Apostle is striving to 
counteract the restless insubordination which might spring from the preva* 
lence of chiliaatic notions such as those wluc^ we find in the Clemeutme^ 
Homilies, that “ the present world with all its earthly powers is the kingdom 
of the devil,” and that so far from regarding the ci^il governor as “ the 
minister of God for good,” the child lof the future could only look upon him 
as the embodied representative of a spiritual enemy. ^ This unpractical and 
dualistic view might even claim on its side certain phrases alluding to the 

^ Thun the later Rabbis found it necessary to lay, with Shemuol, ** The law of tW 
Gentile kingdom ib ralid ” {Babha Kama, f. 113, 1). 

2 Matt, xxil 17. 
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moral wickedness of the world, jrbich Had a wholly different applicataon;^ 
and therefore Paul, with his usual Ermness, lays down in unmistakable terma 
the rule which, humanly speaking, could alone save the rising Church from 
utter extinction — the rule, namely, of holding aloof from political distur- 
bances. On the w|tole, both Jews and Christians had learnt the lesson welh 
and it was, tlierefore, the more necessary tliat the good effects of that faithful 
fulfilment of the duties of citizenship, to which both Jewish historians and 
Christian Fathers constantly appeal, should not be obliterated by tbe fanatical 
theories of incipient Manichees. 

The question as to the payment of civil dues loads St, Baal naturally to 
speak of the payment of other duos. The one debt which the Christian owes 
to all men is the debt of love — that love wliich prevmiis ns from all wrong- 
doing, and is therefore tbe fulfilment of tho law. T.> this love he inrites them 
in a powerful appeal, founded on tho depth of the night and the nearness of 
tho dawn, so that it was higli time to put away the works of darkness and pnt 
on tfie arms of light* — nay, more, to put on, as a close-fitting robe, by close 
spiritual communion, the Lord Jesns Christ Himself.* 

Tho fourteenth chapter again reveals the existence of Ebionitic elements 
in the Roman Church. In a strange city, and esiMwially if he were ont free, 
a scrupulous Jew, uniuflueiiced by HeDenism, would fiud it so impossible to 
, fulfil the requirements of the Law respecting clean and unclean moats, and 
still more the many minute additions which Rabbinic Pharisaism had made to 
those requirementa, that he would be forced either to sacrifice his convictions, 
or to reduce his diet to the 'simplest elements. As St. Paul does not allude 
to tho Law, it is prolwiblo that he is here dealing with scruples even more 
deeply seated. His object is to reconcile the antagonistic feelings of two 
classes of Christiaus, whom ho calls respectively the “ strong ” and the ** weak/* 
Tlie ** strong ** regarded all days as equally sacretl, or, as tlie “ weak ’* would 
have said, as equally profane; whereas the “ weak’* surrounded the Sabbath 
and the Jewish festivals with regulations intended to secure their rigid obserr- 
ancei,* Again, the “strong ” ate food of every description without tlie smallest 
scruple, whereas the “ weak ** looked on all animal food with such disgust 
and suspicion that they would eat nothing but herbs.* It is obvious that in 
. adopting so severe a course tliey went far beyond tlie rfMjulrements of Levit- 

^ J obn <xiii 81, h m 60 ^fiov tovtw $ Eph. li. 2, rVr rov Adpot, 

* xiii. 12, or ‘*tbe deedn of light ’* A, D, E). 

• * Of, Qal. lli. 2? . Xptmrdy Iwdva<5<r9e* 

* Rom. xiv. 6. words, “ mid he who regardeth not the day, to the Lord he doth 
not fegard It »’ are omitted by «, A, B, O, D, E, F, G. Vet, It., Vulg., Copt. On the 
other band, the Sjrriac has it, and the omianon may be due to the homa*otelctUon of 

or to dootrinal preJudioo[^ which regarded the olause as dangerous. The clause is far too 
to have been inserted by a second century scribe ; but even if it be omitted, the 
pnnciple which It involves is clearly implied in the first half of the verse, and in the 
pre^’lou8 verse. 

* Boneca tells us that In his youth he had adopted from his Pythagorean ieaehw 
notion pe pr^tloe of vegetarianism, hut his father made him give it up b^use it 
mndered him liable to the suspicion of foreign supexstitiona (probably Juoak^ See 
ocekerg a^Ur thd, p. 15. 
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ism, and when we find the very same views and practices esdsiing in Borne 
during the next century,^ it is hardly possible to avoid the suspicion that the 
Judaic Christianity of these “ weak ” brethren was tinged with those Essene, 
Phrygian, or Pythagorean elements which led them to look on the material 
and the sensuous as something intrinsically dangerous, jf not as positively 
evil. Epiphanius says that Ebion visited Rome ; * and although it is more 
than doubtful whether there ever was such a person, yet the statement shows 
the prevalence of such views. Now one of the Ebionitic principles was that 
all meat is impure,* and in the Clementine Homilies the eating of meat is 
attributed to iL,pure demons and bloodthirsty giants ; and the Apostle Peter 
is made to say to Clement that “ he makes use only of broad and olives and 
(sparingly) of other vegetables ” * — a tradition wliich we also find attached by 
Clemens of Alexandria to the names of St. Matthew and James the Lord’s' 
brother, and the latter we are told drank no wine or strong drink.® It. is very 
possible that St. Paul did not see the necessity of formally warning the Rpman 
Christians against the tendency to dualism. This might be the subterranean 
origin of wrong notions long before it had risen into clear consciousness. 
What St. Paul did see was the danger that if ‘‘ the weak prevailed, Chris- 
tianity might be frittered away into a troublesome and censorious externalism ; 
or that the strong ” might treat their weaker brethren with a rough and 
self-exalting contempt which would either put force on tender consciences, or 
create a permanent disruption between the different members of the Church.® 

He treats the difficulty in the same masterly manner — Abroad yet sympa- 
thetic, inflexible in convictions yet considoratd towards prejudices — ^which 
he had already displayed in dealing with a similar question in his Epistle 
to the Corinthians. But the difference between the tone adopted in Uds 
chapter and that in the Epistle to the Galatians is very remarkable, and 
shows the admirable tact and versatility of the Apostle. He is there es- 
tablishing the rights of Christian freedom against the encroachments of 
Pharisaism, so that the assertion of the liberty of the Gkntiles was a matter 
of essential importance. He therefore speaks, as it was a duty to speak, 
with an almost rough contempt of attaching any vital importance to ** beg- 
garly elements.” Hero his tone is altogether different, because his pbjeH 
is altogether different, as also wore his readers. The right to enjoy our 
liberty he can here in the most absolute manner assume. As to the merit 
of the particular scrupulosities which were in vogue among the weak, he 
has no occasion to do more than imply his own indifference. What is Iiere 
necessary is to warn the “ strong ” not to be arrogant in their condemna- 
tions, and the ” weak ” not to be 8ui>orciIiou8 in their self-esteem. He has 
shown the universality of guilt, apd tho universality of grace, and he has 
now to show the sacred duty of unanimity among those thus universally 

1 The Ebionites regarded the Sabbath as the holiest command of the Jewish refigion* 

2 Baer. XXX. 18. ® Rpipban. Baer, 15. 

* Bom. xii 6. » Paedag, It Enseb. B. B. ii. 23; Baur, Pml. i. 858. 

•Oal. iii; v.l— 9;ri.l2,18. 
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called, defending this nnanimitj against censorionsness on the one hand, and 
against disdain on the other. 

He does not attempt to conceal the bent of his own sympathies ; he de- 
clares himself quite unambiguously on the side of the strong.” Tlie life of 
the Christian is a Mfe in Christ, and rises transcendently above the minutim 
of ritual, or the eelf-tormonts of asceticism. “ The kingdom of God — such 
is the great aiiom which he lays down for the decision of all such questions— 
** is not meat and drink ; but righieousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.’* The “strong,” therefore, in St. Paul’s judgment, wore in the right 
But, for this very reason, it was necessary to warn them the contemp- 

tuous assertion of their superior wisdom. 


i Let each party follow their own course if they lifieve it to be the best, but 
let each abstain from the guilt and folly of oondemmng the other. God, not man, 
is the judge, by whose juagment each man stands or falls. Is ay, ho shall stand, for 
Godis able to make him stand. Conceitcri illuminism is as deep an offence against 
charity as saintly self-satisfaction. The first counsel, then, on which he strongly 
insists* is mutual forbearance, the careful avoidance of arguments and discussions 


about disputed points. Lot there be no intolerant scrupulosity, and no uncharitable 
disdain, but an avoidance of dispute and a rt?ciprocal recognition of honest convic- 
^ns. Those differences are not about essentials, and it is not for any man to adopt 
dogmatic or uncharitably contemptuous tone towards those who differ 
from himself respecting them. The party-s]urit of religious bodies too often finds 
the fuel for its burning questions in mere weeds and straw. ^ 

ii. The second counsel is the cultivation of careful consideration which shall not 


shock tender consciences ; it is^ in short, cond(«cendpnce towards the weakness of 
others, a willingness to take mss than our due, and a readiness to waive our own 
rights,^ and emoy as a private possession between ourselves and God the confidence 
of our faith. His own positive and sacred conviction is that these rules about food 
are unessential ; that no food is intrinsically unclean. But if by ac?tmg on this con- 
viction we load others to do the same, in spite of the protest of tlieir consciences, 
then for a paltry self- gratification we are undoing God’s work, and slaying a soul 
for which Christ Bather than do this, rather than place a needless stumbling- 

block in any Cliristian’s path, it were well neither to eat meat nor tt) drink wine, 
because Cliristian love is a thing more precious than even Christian lilierty,^ 

iii. His third counsel is the obedience to clear convictions.^ Happy the man 
who has no scruples as to things intrinsically harmless. But if another cannot 


' riv. “ take by the hand ftrf ec? Sioicpio'eif SiAAoyiO’/Jiwii’y ** HOt by 

way of criticising for them their scrupulous niceties ” (llioluck). 

^ Syymr^acrtf (see Kom. xv. 1), ika.^^wr€at («)ohn iii. 30), u<nrvpe(«rSai (Phil. iv. 12 ; 1 
Oor. vi. 7 ) ; tliree Christian conceptions which have in the practice of “religious*’ 
parties b^me perilously obsolete. 

» 1 Cor. viii 13. ♦ xiv. 18-21 

* Augustine’s “Omnis infidelium vita, peocaium est” is an instance of the many 
extravagant inferences which ore the cume of theology, and which arise from recklessly 
tearing words from the context, and pushing them beyond their legitimate significance. 
We have no right to apply the text apart from the circumstances to which it immediately 
refers. As a universal principle it is only applicable to the l)arty of which the Apostle is 
speaking. When applfe(k analogically, ‘ ‘ faith ” can here only be taken to mean “ the 
moral conviction of the rectitude of a mode of action ” (Chrys., De Wette, Meyer, Ac,), 
To pervert the meaning of texts, as is done so universally, is to make a bad play upon 
words. Our Art. XIII. does not in the least exclude the [lossibility of gratia praeventmt 
even in heathens (see Rom. ii. 6 — 16). If Augustine meant that even the morality and 
.virtue of pagans, neretioa, Ac., is sin, his axiom is not only morose and repellent, Fhari- 
ttsioal and anti-scripturak but historically, spiritually, and morally false. 
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emancipate himsell from these scruples, however needless, and exhibits in his own 
conduct the same freedom in defiance of his scruples, then he stands 8elf*oondemiied. 
Why ? Because in that case he is acting falsely to that faith which is the ruling 
principle of his Christian life, and whatsoever is not of faith,— whatsoever involves 
the life of self, and not the Hfe of Christ — is sin.^ 

The true principle, then, is that we ought not to please ourselves, even as Christ 
pleased not Himself, but to bear the infirmities of the weak, and aim at mutual 
edification. This is the lesson of Scripture, and he praya that the God of that 
patience and comfort which it is the object of Scripture to inspire, may give them 
mutual unanimit}^ in Jesus Christ. And addressing alike the *<weak” Judaizers 
and the “ strong” Gentiles, he concludes his advice with the same general precept 
with which he^gan, “Wherefore take one another by the hand, as Christ also 
took us by the hand for the glor}’’ of God.”» 

And Christ had thus set His example of love and help to both the great divisions 
of the Church. He bad become the minister of the circumcision on behalf of 
God’s truth, to fulfil the promise made to the fathers ; and to the Gentiles out of 
compassion. Christ therefore had shown kindness to both, and that the Gentiles 
were indeed embraced in this kindness — which, perhaps, in their pride of liberty 
they did not always feel inclined to extend to their weaker brethren — he further 
proves by an appeal to Deuteronomy, Isaiah, and the Psalms.* The last citation 
ends with the words “shall hope,” and he closes this section wuth yet another 
prayer that the God of hope w’ould fill them with all joy and peace in believing, 
that they might abound in hope in the power of the Holy Ghost. 

But once more he takes up the pen t4> assure them of his oonfitlonoe in 
them, and to apologise for the boldness of his letter. His plea is that he 
wished to fulfil to the utmost that ministry to the Geniilos which he here calls 
a priestly ministry, because he is as it were instrumental in presenting the 
Gentiles as an acceptable offering to God.^ Oi this Apostolat-e (giving all 
the glory to God) — of the signs by which it had been accompanied — of the 
width of its range, from Jerusalem to lUyricum— >he may make a humble 
boasi 

And ho is still ambitious to preach in regions where Christ has not been named. 
He will not stay with them, because he bus seen enough of the evil caused by those 
who built on a foundation which tliey had not laid ; but he has often felt a strong 
desire to visit them on his way to Spain,® and after a partial enjoyTUent of their 
society,® to be furthered on his journey by their assistance. He has hitherto l>een 
prevented from taking that journej^, but now — since for the present jiis duties in the 
East are over — he hopes to carry it out, and to gratify his earnest desire to see them. 
At present, howe\ or, he is about to start for Jerusalem, to accompany the deputies 
who are to convey to the poor saints there that temporal gift from the Christians of 
Macedonia and Achaia which is after all but a small recognition of the spiritual 
gifts which the Gentiles have received' from them. When this tads is over he will 

1 xlv. 22, 23. It Is at this point that some MSS. place the doxotogy of xvi 25^27 1 
but this would be a most awkvrard break between the fourteenth and fifteenth chapter^ 
and tbe reasons for regarding the fifteenth chapter as spurious seem to me to be wholly 
inconclusive. ^ 

5 XV. » Dent, xxxii. 43 ; Pa. xviii. 49 ; cxvii. 1 ! Isa. xi. 10, 

^ XV. 16, *UfMv^ovvrA. It is a ATT. not due to any sa^rificinl oonceptiozi of the 

Christian ministry (of which there is not in St, Paul so much as a single t^e), but to 
the particular illustration which be here adopts. 

® zv. 24 omit cA<wo^a« irpiu with all tne best MSS. ** Having a dosfie fm mtany 
years pest to come to you whenever I journey into Spain.** 

® «ir% “ non quantum vellem sed quantum aoeret ** (Qrol^ 
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turn his face towavda Spain, and visit them on his way, and he is confident that he 
shall oome in the lulneBS of the blessing of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. He, there- 
fore, earnestly entreats their prayers that he may 1^ rescued from the perils which 
he Imows await him from the Jews in Jerusalem, and that the contribution due to 
his exertions may be favourably received by the saints, that so by God’s will he 
may come to them in joy, and that they mav mutually refresh each other.^ “ And 
the God of peace be yith you all. Amen.”* 

There in all probability ended the Epistle to the Romans. I have already 
given abundant reason in support of tlie ingenious conjecture® that the 
greater part of the sixteenth chapter was addressed to the Ephesian Church.* 
Even a careless reader could scarcely help observing what we sj^uld not at all 
have conjectured from the earlier part of the Epistle tliat there were schisms 
and scandals (17—20) in the Roman Church, and teachers who deliberately 
fomented them, slaves of their own belly, and hy* their phinsibility and 
flatter)' deceiving the hearts of the simple.* Nor, again, can any one miss the 
fact that the position of the Apostle towards his correspondents in verse 19 is 
far iribre severe, paternal, and authoritative than in the other chapters. K — 
as is surely an extremely reasonable supposition — Si. Paul desired other 
Churches Insides the stranger Church of Rome to reap the beneflt of his 
ripeat thoughts, and to read the maturest statement of ilia Gospel which he 
preached, ^then several copies of the main part of the Epistle must have been 
made by Qie amanuenses, of whom Tertius was one, and whose services the 
Apostle was at that moment so easily able to procure. Xu that case nothing is 
more likely than that the terminations of the various copies should have 
varied with the circumstance la of the Churches, and nothing more possible 
than that in some one copy the various terminations should have been care* 
fully preserved. We liave at any rate in this hypi)thesiH a simple explanation 
of the three flual benedictions (20, 24, 27) which occur in this chaj^ter alone. 

Tlxe fullest of the Apostle’s letters concludes with the most elaborate of 
his doxblugies.* 

* XV. 82, tuA ^vwmmwtof^vfMUk ia omitted by B. 

* XV. 9-~33, * First made by Schuli. 

* We may bo very thankful for ito preoervation, as it h;is a deep personal interest. 

On dmeotiesses see Bingham i. 334 — ^3CG. Ph<«l>e was probiddy a widow. Verse 4, 
v»f«^av, “laid their own necks under the axe,” a pi-obable allusion to some risk at 
(Joriuth (Acts xviiL 12; xix. 32). In verse 5 the true reatling is ’A<ria(. Verse 7, 
vi/ya4)Cfi.aAwTou« — probably at Ephesus, 4irt<rsA«>i Tt>Tv diroaToAoir, “illustrious among the 
missionaries of the truth *’ (2 Cor. viii 23 ; Acts xiv. 4), in the less restricted sense of 
tlie word, ft is hardly conceivable that St. Pml wotiltl make it a merit that the 
Apostles knew them and thought higlily of thorn (Gal. i. U.) — verse 13. Rufus, porha|)s 
one of the sons of Simon of Oyreiie (Mark xv. 22)— verse 14. Hcrmaa, not the author 
of Tke Shc;i^ierd, who could haixUy have been bora at this time. Verse 16, Sytoy, 

X Thess, V. 20; 1 Pot. v. 14 ; Luke vii. 45. The attempted identification of Tertius with 
bilaa, because the Hebrew for Tertiua sounds like Silas, is one of the imbecilities 

of fanciful exegeda. On wich names m Ti^hcwa and Trytjhosa, volux>tuous in sound 

base in moaning, which may have suggested to St. Paul the cv Kvpi^ 08 O 

noble pa/nmamafia, me Meiivole, Miit, vL 260, and Wordsworth, od foe. 

*Phil.iiL2,18;2OoJ.xi20. 

. Whether the Epistle proceeded in two forms from the Apostle’s hands, the one 
wosrng with chapter xTv. ana the doxology, the other extended by the addition of the two 

chapters, or whether any other more satisfactory explanation can be offered of the 
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** Notv to Him who is able to establish you according to my Gospel, and the 
jnreac^^g of Jesus Christ, according to the revelation of the mystery, buried in 
silence in eternal ages, but manifested now and made known W the prophetic 
Scriptures, according to the command of the Eternal God unto obedience to the 
faith to all nations : — To the only wise God, through Jesus Christ — to whom be the 
glory for ever. Amen.*'* 


CHAPTER XL. 

THE LAST JOURNEY TO JEBUSALE5L 

“ Show me some one person formed according to the principles he professes. 
Show me one who is sii and happy; in danger and happy; dying ana happy; 
exiled and happy ; disgraced and happy/’ — EricTEXUS. 

It was now about the month of February, A.D. 58, and the work which St. 
Paul had set before him at Corinth was satisfactorily concluded. leaving 
been nine mouths in Europe,^ he was anxious to get to Jerusalem by the Pass- 
over, and intended to sail straight from Coriuth to one of the ports of 
Palestine. Every preparation was made ; it almost seems that he had got on 
board ship ; when he was informed of a sudden® plot on the part oi the Jews 
to murder him. As to all the details we are loft in the dark. We know that 
the previous plot of the Jews, nearly five years earlier,^ had been foiled by the 
contemptuous good sense of Gallio ; but even if their revenge were otherwise 
likely to be laid aside, we cannot doubt that ample fuel had since been heaped 
upon the smouldering fire of their hatred. From eveiy seaport of the 
^gean, from the highlands of Asia Minor, from its populous shores, from 
Troas under the shadows of Mount Ida, to Athens under the shadow of Mount 
Pentelicus, they would hear rumours of that daring creed wbidi seemed to 
trample on all their convictions, and fling to the Gentiles their most cherished 
hopes. The Jewish teachers who tried to hound the Judaising Christians 
against St. Paul would stand on perfectly good terms with them, and these 
Judaisers would take a pleasure in disseminating the deadliest misrepresenta- 
tions of Paul’s doctrine and career. But apari from all misrepresentation, 
his undeniable arguments were quite enough to madden them to frenzy. We 

phenomenon of omission, repetition, transposition, authenticity, must be letLtar further 
mvestigation.” Wcstcott (Vaughan’s* ». xxv.). One theory is that xii. — xiv. 

were substituted later for xv. xvi., and then both wpre accumulated in one copy with 
some modifications. 

1 Of. £ph. iii. 20, 21. Tlie text, as it stands, involves an ana43olutbon, sittoe the ^ 
should properly he cKeiV<p. TTioluck, Ac., think that the Apostle was led by the paren- 
thesis from a doxology to God to a do^col^y to Christ. It may that he meant to 
insert the word hut lost sight of it in the length of the sentence. Here, as in 
Hab. iii. 6, the word alwvtoc is used in two consecutive clauses, where in the first clause 
all are agreed that it cammot mean '^endless” since It speahs el things which bavt> 
slrea^ come to an end. 

2 He left Ephesus before the Pentecost of AD, 57. 

* Acts XX. 4 lUXXotm LwyceCcu. yero/Uvw. 


^ AD. m. 
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may be sore tbut St. Paul taught as he wrote, and since we have noticed it as 
a characteristic of hie intellect that he b haunted by words and expresmons,^ 
we might infer, d priori, even if it were not abundantly evident in hb 
writings, that he b still more powerfully possessed and absorbed by any 
thoughts which might have been forced into immedbte prominence. We may 
regard, it as psychologically certain that his discourses at Corinth were tlm 
echo of the arguments which fill the two Epistles which he wrote at Corinth ; 
and to the Jews the conclusioxis which they were meant to establish would be 
regarded as maddening blasphemies. “ There b neither Jew nor Gentile*^— 
where, then, b the covenant to Abraham and to his seed ? “ There b neither 
circumcision nor uncircumcbion ** — where, then, b Moses afiST all the spbn- 
dour of Sinai f ** Weak and beggarly elements ” — are these the terms to 
apply to the inspired, sacred, eternal Thorah, in which God himself meditates, 
which is the glory of the world ? We are not surprise d that the Jews should 
get up a plot. Paul, under the legb of Roman authority, might be safe in 
the «ty, but they would avenge themselves on him as soon as hb ship had 
loft the shore. The wealthy Jewish merchants of Corinth would find no diffi- 
culty in hearing of sailors and capimns of country vesseb who were sufficiently 
depbuddht on them to do any deed of violence for a small consideration. 

How was the plot discovered ? We do not know. Scenes of tumult, and 
hairbreadth escapes, and dangerous adventures, were so common in St. 
Paul’s life, that neither he, nor any one ebe, has cared to record their details. 
We only know that, after sudden dbcussion, it was decided, that Paul, 
with an escort of the delegates, quite sufficiently numerous to protect him 
from ordinary dangers, should go round by Mscedonb. The hope of reaching 
Jerusalem by the Passover had, of course, to be abandoned ; the only chance 
left was to got there by Pentecost. It was doubtless overruled for good that 
it should bo so, for if St. Paul had been in the Holy City at the Passover he 
would have been mixed up by his enemies with the riot and massacre which 
about that time marked the insane rising of the Egy]^>iian impostor who called 
himself the MessiaL* 

Of the seven converts* who accompanied St. Paul — Sosipater son of 
Pyrrhus,* a Berosan, Aristarchus and Secundus of Thessaloiiica, Galas of 
Derbe, Timotheus of Lystra, Tychicus and Troi)himu3 of Ephesus, and Luke 
except the latter left him apparently at Philippi, and went on to Troas 
to await Lim there.® Si Luke was closely connect^ with Philippi, where St. 

' V, supra, pp. 273, 387, 407 ; M/ra, pp. 510, 09& • Verse S, Syivrn> 

* In verse 4 the reading ovpi tm ‘avuk, is not quite certain, sinoe it is omitted m M, B, 
Coptic (both versions), and the JEtbiopic. borne, at any rate, of the converts — Luke, 
Aristarchus, and Trophimus, if not others— accompanied him all the way to Jerusalem— 
xxi. 29, xxvii. 2, 1 Cor. xvt 3, 4. How is it that tliere were no Corinthian delegates? 
Had the large promises of Corinth ended, after all, in words ? or did they entrust their 
contributions to some of the other deputies ? 

* The was, perhaps, added to distinguish him from the Sosipater of Bom. xvL 

"1, H, A) B, I)| E. 

* Verse 6. If vpoontxaimt (m, A B, B,) be the right reading, Tychicus and Titiphimas 
must have met Paul at Troas, 
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F^ul bad left him on bis first yisit/ and tlie two stayed at tbe Roman eolony 
to keep the Passover. Very happy, we may be sure, was that quiet time spent 
by St. Paul in the bosom of tbe Church which he loved best of all — amid the 
most blameless and the most warm-hearted of all his converts. Years must 
have elapsed before he again spent a Passover in circuinstanoes so peaceful 
and happy.* 

The eight days of the feast ended in that year on Monday, April 3, and on 
the next day they set sail. Detained by calms, or contrary winds, they took 
five days* to sail to Troas, and there they again stayed seven days.^ The delay 
was singular, <;^nsidermg the haste with which the Apostle was pressing for- 
ward to make sure of being at Jerusalem by Pentecost. It was now about the 
10th of April, and as the Pentecost of tliat year foil on May 17, St. Paul, 
dependent as he was on <the extreme uncertainties of ancient navigation, had 
not a single day to spare. We may be quite sure that it was neither the 
splendour of the town, with its granite temples and massive gymnasium, that 
detained him, nor aU the archaic and poetic associations of its neiglibourlA>od, 
nor yot tbe loveliness of the groves and mountains and gleams of blue sea. 
Although his former visits had been twice cut short — once by the Macedonian 
vision, and once by his anxiety to meet Titus — it is even doubtful whether ha 
would have been kept there by the interest which he must liave necessarily felt 
in the young and flourishing Church of a town wliich was one of the rery few 
in which he had not been subjected to persecution. TIio delay was therefore 
probably due to the difficulty of finding or chartering a vessd such as they 
required.* t. 

Be that as it may, his week’s sojourn was marked by a scene which is 
peculiarly interesting, as one of the few glimpses of ancient Christian worship 
which tbe New Testament affords. The wild disorders of vanity, fanaticism, and 
greed, which produced so strange a spectacle in tlie Chui'ch of Corinth, would 
give us, if we did not regard them as wholly exceptional, a most unfavourable 
conception of these Sunday assemblies. Very different, happily, is the scene to 
which we are presented on this April Sunday at Alexandiia Troas, A.D. 38.* 

It was an evening meeting. Whether at this period the Christians had 
already begun the custom of meeting twice — early in the inoming, before 
dawn, to sing and pray, and late in the evening to partake of the Love Feast 
and the Lord’s Supper, as they did some fifty years after this time in the 
neighbouring province of Bithyuia« — we are not told. Great obscur^Jy bangs 
over the observance of the Lord’s day in the first century. The Jewish 

1 The first person plural u resumed in the narrative at xx. 5, having been abandoned 
at xvi. 17. It is now contimied to the end of the Acts, and Luke seems to havo remained 
with St, Paul to the last (2 Tim. iv, 11). 

2 Lewin, Fasti Sacri, $ 1857. 

* It had only taken them two days to sail from Troas to Keagolis, the portof Philippl« 
on a former occasion, xvi 11. 

* Compare xx. 6, xxi 4, xxviii 14. * 2 Cor. ii 13. 

^ It was early called Sunday, even by Cbrisiians. ry rov 'HXtov kiyofUi^ (Jusi 
tiart. Apol, ii. 

* Plin. Ep, Ju “(^uod essent soliti stato die ank litccm con venire , « • quibn« 
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Ohritttlsiis doubtless coniluned to keep the SebbaiK but St. P&ol reprobates 
the adoption of any such custom among the Gentiles; and, indeed, his 
language seems to show that he did not regard with laTour any obsmrvanee of 
times or seasons wliidb savoured at all of Sabbatical scrupulosity.^ All that 
we know is, that from the Resurrection onwards, the first day of the week was 
signalised by special Christian gatherings for religious purposes, and that on 
tto particular Sunday evening the members of the Church of Troas were 
assembled, in accordance with their usual custom, to partake of the Love 
Feast, and to commemorate the death of Christ in the Holy Communion.* 

The congregation may have been all the more numerous ^because it was 
known that on the next day the Apostle and his little company would leave the 
place. They were gathered in one of those upper rooms on the third storey, 
which are the coolest and pleasantest part of an Eastelm house. The labours 
of the day were over, and the sun had set, and as thr ije weeks had now elapsed 
, since the full moon of the Passover, there was but a pale crescent to dispel the 
darkAeas. But the upper room was full of lamps,* and in the earnestness of 
his overflowing heart, Paul, knowing by many a mysterious intimation the 
dangers which were awaiting him, continued discoursing to them till midnight 
On the broad sill of one of the open windows, of which the lattice or enclosing 
shutter h^ been flung wide open to catch the cool sea breeze, sat a boy named 
Eutyclius.* Tlie hour was very late, the discourse UTiusually long, the topics 
with which it dealt probably beyond his compn lu^nsion. Though he was 
sitting in the pleasanCest place in the room, where he would enjoy all the air 
there was, yet the heat of a creavded meeting, and the glare of the many lamps, 
and the unbroken strcain of the s|)eaker’8 utterance,* sent the lad fast asleep. 
The gi-apliic description of St. Luke might almost make ns believe that he had 
been watching him, not liking, and perhaps not near enough to awaken him, 
and yet not wholly insensible of bis danger, as fii-st of all be b^an to nod, 
then his head gradually sank down on Ids breast, and, at last, he fefl with a 
rush and cry from the third storey into the courtyard beneath.* We can 
imagine the alarm and excitement by which the voice of the speaker was 
suddenly interrupted, as some of the congregation ran down the outside 
staircase^ to see, what had happened. It was dark,® and the poor lad lay 


peraotis morem sibi diaoedendi fuiase runuaque ooeundi ad capiendnm dbum, prombcuuxn 
tainen ei u^xium. 

i RomT^. 5 ; GaL Iv. 10 ; C^l. ii. 16. 

* This is implied by the expression 0vin!jyii4vwv cAaaai aprov. Of. the word^irMrvvttyHry^ 

Heb. X. 25^ and • 

* This 18 with St. Luke the casual incident mentioned by an eye-witness, on whose 

mind the scene was vividly impressed. The lami>8 are BulTiciently accounted for by the 
dpkness, but the mention oi them is valuable, as showing how little of secresy or 
disorder attended these late meetings. They baa not as yet become subjects of suspicion, 
but it WM not long before %y did. ^ 

* It is a common slave name, but nothing more is known of him. 

* X®** Tw IlaiiXov frl vXeZor, 

Yer.9, /S^ , . , air^ Tov nunMfivtHk , 

VOX 9oltmnit tUhde PL Aristot. de iii Ac. 

' * Being now late at night, the creeoeni moon xauxt have lol. 
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Benseless, and “ was taken np dead.” ‘ A cry of horror and wailings roeefrM 
the bystanders; but Paul, going down-stairs, fell on him, and clasping his 
arms round him,* said, “ Do not be alarmed, for his life is in him.” After he 
liad calmed the excitement by tliis remark, he left the lad to the effects of rest 
and quiet, and the kindly eai'e, perhaps, of the deaconesses and other women 
who were present; for the narrative simply adds that tiie Apostle went up« 
stairs again, and after ** breaking tlie bread,”* — words descriptive probably of 
the eucharistic consecration — and making a meal, which describes the subse- 
quent Agapd, he continued in friendly intercourse with the congregation till 
the dawn oK:^ay, and then wont out. By that time Butychus liad fully 
recovered. ** They led the boy alive ” — ^apparently into the upper chamber— 
** and were not a little comforted.” 

ISfext day the delegates — these “ first Christian pilgrims to the Holy Land ” 
—went down to their vessel to sail round Cape Lectum, while Paul went by 
land * across the base of the promontory to rejoin them at Assos. Wliether he 
had friends to visit on the way, or whether he wished to walk those fWonty 
miles through the pleasant oak-groves along the good Roman roads in silent 
commune with his own spirit, we do not know. Natures like his, however 
strong may bo their yearning for sympathy, yet often feel an imperious 
necessity for solitude. If he had hoard tlie witty appHi^iion by S,tratonicii8, 
of Homer’s line, 

^Acrarop W &s ««» $uar(rop 6\40pov rtpfia^ Ixrimt 

he might, while smiling at the gay jest directed against the precipitous descent 
from the town to the harbour, have thought that for liim too— on his way to 
bonds and imprisoumeiit, and perhaps to tleath itself — there was a melancholy 
meaning in the lino.® Passing betw een the vast sarcophagi in the street of 
tombs, and tlirough tho ancient gate which still stands in ruin, he made his 
way down the steep descent to the port, and thei-e found the vessel awaiting 
him. St. Luke, who was one of those on board, here gives a page of his diary, 
as tho ship winged her way among the isles of Greece. The voyage seems to 
have been entirely prosperous. Tho north-west wind wldeh prevails at that 
season would daily swell tlie great main-sail, and waft the vessel merrily 
through blue seas under tho shadow of old poetic mountains,' by famous cities, 
along the veni-il shores. Tliat same evening they anivod at Mitylone, the 
bright cax3ital of Lesbos, the home of Sappho and Aiemus, and the cradle of 
lyric song. Here they anchored, because tho moonless night rendorM it tmsafe 
to thread their course among the many rntricacjos of that sinuous coast Next 

' De Wette, Ohhausen, Meyer, Ewald, and manj cihert, take rt«^ to mean “ m 
dead,’* “apparently dead,” “m a dead swoon,” inteipreting this word by St. Panl’i 
aij iopv0«ur$t . . . yap, but the yjyoiyop «... iuvra of vs. 12 seems to show St. Luke’s 
meaning. 

» hnirtffmp . . . <rvtiir€piXa^v, 1 Kings xvii. 21 ; 2 Kingviv. S4. 

* Ver. 11, oMerait rhv aprov, «cu yrvira.p*vo%, 

* — possibly, but not necessarily, on foot. 

‘ iZ. vi 14i The pun may be freely rendered ” Go to Assoi, if you want to meet 
your fate.” The Vulgate, too, confuses the name Assos and the advftrb mmm (“ near’’) 
m xxvii 13. 
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daj they anchored off rodcy Chios, whose green fields were the tabled birUi- 
place of Horner.^ Next day they touched for a short time at Samos, and then 
sailed across the narrow channel to anchor for the night in the island-harbour 
of Trogyllinm, under the ridge of Mycale, so famous for Conon’s victory. 
Next day, sailing past the entrance of the harbour of Ephesus, they came to 
anchor Miletus, Paul would gladly have visited Ephesus if time had 
permitted, but he was so anxious to do all in his power to reach Jerusalem by 
Pentecost, and tberefors to avoid aU delays, whether voluntary or accidental, 
that he resisted the temptation. At Miletus, however, the vessel had to stop, 
and Paul determined to utilise the brief delay. He had pro^ly arrived 
about noon, and at once sent a messenger to the elders of the Church of 
Ephesns to come and see him.* It was but a distance of from thirty to forty 
miles along a well-kept road, and the elders * might easify be with him by the 
next day, which, reckoning from his departure at Troas, was probably a 
Sunday. He spent the day in their company, and before parting delivered 
them al address which abounds in his peculiar foi-ms of expression, and gives 
a deeply interestiug sketch of his work at Ephesus. 

“ Ye know,” ho said, ** how from the first day on which I sot foot in Asia I 
bore myself with you, serving the Lord with all lowly-mindedness, and tears, 
‘ and trials that happened to me in the plots of the Jews;^ how I reserved 
nothing that was profitable,® but preached to you, and taught you publicly, 
and from house to house, testifying both to Jews and Greeks repentance 
towards God and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ. And now behold I, 
bound in the spirit,® am on my way to Jerusalem, not knowing what may 
happen to me there, save that in every city the Holy Spirit testifies to mo, 
saying that bonds and tribulations await me. But I regard it as of no 
moment, nor do I hold my soul so precious to myself ^ as to finish my course,® 

' Avryp W Xiw Svi iraiiroXoAertn) Tbuc. lii. 104). 

® It is Impossible to determine whether the vessel hful been chartered by Paul and 
his companions, or whetiier they were dependent on iU movements. Verse 16 is not 
decisive. 

* It is of eourae known that the wortls “presbyter” and “bishop” are used inter- 

chanpably in the New Tesbiment ” (see ver. 28, where the E.V. h^ “ overseers ” for 
‘‘bishops*’). roits irptvPvripovs icaXn OM^repa yap caT^ iKtkvuv rW coipby rA 

ArApara (Theoilor. ad Phil i. 1 ). 

* These are not mentioned in the narrattve. This is one of the many casual indica* 
tions that St. Luke knew many more particulars than it entenHl into his plan to detafi. 

* Ver. (lit. “reefed up”). Tlie nautical word (cf. irAi;pc4op«a, Ooh iL % 

IV. 12 ; crrtAAAMtMH, 2 Tliess. lii. 6 ; 2 Cor. viii 20), so natural m a sjMjaker wno must have 
heard the word every day in his voyage, is very characteristic of St. Paul, who oonsiauily 
draws his metaphors from the signts^ and circumstances immediately around him. He 
uses it again in ver. 27* Tliese little peculiarities of style ore quite inimitable, and, as 
bwald says, “to doubt the genuineness of this si)oech is folly itscU.*’ Pesides many 
other indications of authentieity, it contains at legst a dosen phiases and oonstructums 
which are more or^ess exclusively Pauline. 

yer.22. Though the tiue order is teitfUws hui M, A B, 0, E, the emphasia is best 
bro^htoutinEngaii,bypntting«I’’firrt. 

mki extreme varieties of the MBS. in this clause 1 follow K, ovWW XAyav-~-oi4A imr* 

8 w the very iqdrit of Luther on his way to Wonns. 

2 Tim *^'^f*^* A, B, D. It is interpolated from I^lfil i 4 j OoL 1 11 $ dL 
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And the ministTy which I received from the Lord Jesiu to teotify ' the 
of the grace of God. And now behold I know that ye shall never see my lace 
again, all yon among whom 1 passed proclaiming the kingdom.^ Therefore, I 
^ call yon to witness this very day that I am pure from the blood of all. For I 
reserved nothing, but preached to yon the whole counsel of God. Take heed, 
then, to yourselves, and to all the dock over which the iSoly Ghost appointed 
yon bishops to feed the Church of the Lord ^ which He ma^ His own by His 
own blood. I know that there shall come after my departure grievous wolves 
among jron, not sparing the dock ; and from your own selves^ shall arise men 
speaking pe^erse things, so as to drag away disciples after them. Therefore 
he watchful, remembering that for throe years, night and day,® I ceased not 
with tears'^ to admonish each one. And now I commend you to God, and to the 
word of His grace, w^io is able to build you up, and give you an inheritance 
among all the sanctided. No man's silver or gold or raiment did I covet 
Toorselves know that to my needs, and to those with me, these hands ”-HUid 

^ The third time that this verb has ooourred in these few verses. It is quite ^eof St, 
Paul that mot I’obs^de.” This is aji interesting sign of the genuinenew of the 
tpeech, 

2 St. Paul speaks partly with a view to the dangers he is about to face, Partly with 
reference to his intention to go to the far west. Hie otU was not neoessarily infallible 
(compare PhiL i. 25 with ii. 24), and in point of fact it is mbable that he did visit 
Ephesus again (1 Tim. i. 3, iii. 14, iv. 12—20). But that was tong afterwards, and it is 
quite certain that as a body {vayrtt vpitli) the elders never saw him again. 

^ I accept the reading Kvpiov here with A, 0, L, the Coptic, Bahidio, Armenian 
versions, Irenaeus, Didymus, Cyril, Jerome, Augustine, Ac., rather than the 

remarkable reading of n, B, the Vulgat^ Syri^,* Chrysostom, Basil, Ambrose, Ac., 
because “ the blood of GS^ ’’ b an expression which, though adopted---perhap8 from the 
variation of this very text — by some of the Fathers (Tert. ad Uxor, in 3), the Church 
has always avoided. Athanasius, indeed, distinctly says, ovSauw 9i abut ^ov Six^ &apxo€ 
napaltivutafriy at That St. Paul held in the most absolute sense the Divinity of 

the Etenial Son is certain ; but he would never have said, and never has said, anything 
like ** the blood of God,” and I cannot but think it much more probable that he would 
have used the uncommon but perfectly natural expression ** Church of the Lardf* than 
seem to sanction the very stariling ** blood of God.” 1 cannot atts^ much, if any, 
importance to the fact that **Chutch of the Lord” is a less usual combination than 
“Church of God for just in the same way St. Paul, in the Epistle to the Philippians, 
abandons his favourite expression of “the day of the l<ord,’' and uses instead “day of 
Christ ” (Phil, i 10, ii. 16). If he had written e»o0, it seems to me very improbable 
that the reading would have been early tamiiered witlu Such a phrase womd rank with 
terms like Adel^iotheoi and Theotokos^ which are at once unscriptural and ecclesiastical, 
whereas, if St. Paul said Kvptov, the marginal etov of some pragmatic scribe might 
easily have obtruded itself into the text. Indeed, the very fact that Church of the 
Lord ” is not Paul's normal phrase may have suggested the gloss. If, Jbowever, »«>u 
be the zig^t reading, the nominative to irept^vooiiraTo may simply have beoh suppressed 
by a grammatical inadvertency of the Apostle or nis ainanueusis, (See fi^^er, 
Scrivener, JrUarodL 540.) The mysterious doctrine of the vtMxufmertf is one which the 
Apostle always treats with de^st reverence, and such a collocation as would 

hare given at least prvmd facie countenance to all kinds of SabelUi^ Kutychian, and 
Patripassian heresies. (I have made some further remarks on this readung in the 
Mtpoiitor, May, 1870 ) 

4 This sad prediction was but too soon fulfilled (1 Tim. U20 ; Eev. Ii 6 $ 1 John Ii 19). 

* Undoubtedly this egression— though not meant to be taken an pied de la letire^ 
teUs against the theory of a visit to Corinth during this period. 

* Tears are thrice mentioned in this short passage — team of suffering (1^ ; of fastonU 
solicitude (31) ; and of personal affection (87). Monod, dnq JHtcoun {Juet larm* de 
8t. Panl), 
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there he held up thoee thin, toiiwom hands before them all — ** there hande 
ministered. In all things 1 set yon the example, that, thns kbonring, yon 
ought to support the weak, and to remember the words of the Lord Jesns, how 
He said, ‘ It is blessed rather to pve than to receive/ 

After these words/whioh so well describe the unwearied thoronghness, the 
ieep humility, the perfect tenderness, of hb Apostolic ministry, he knelt 
iown with them all, and prayed. Tliey were overpowered with the touching 
solemnity of the scene. He ended hb prayer amidst a burst of weeping, and 
as they bade him farewell — anxious for hb future, anxious for their own— 
they each laid their heads on his neck,* and passionately kisiwjd "fim,® pained 
above all at hb remark that never again should they gaze, as they had gazed 
so often,* on the dear face of the teacher who had bonje so much for their 
Bakes, and whom they loved so welL If Paul inspired intense hatreds, yet, 
with all disadvantages of person, he also inspired intense affection. He 
had — ^t^use the strong expression* of St. Luke — to tear himself from them. 
Sadly, and with many forebodings, they went down with him to the vessel, 
whi(^ was by thb time awaiting him ; and we may be very sure that Paul 
was weeping bitterly as he stepped on board, and that sounds of weeping 
were long heard upon the shore, until the saib became a white speck on the 
horizon, and with heavy hearts the Elders of Ephesus turned away to face 
once more, with no hope of help from their spiritual father, the trials that 
awaited them in the city of Artemb. 

The wind bbw full in favou^of the voyagers, and before the evening they 
had run with a straight course to Cos, Neither the wines, nor the purple, nor 
the perfumes of Cos, would have much interest for the little baud ; ® but, if 
opportunity offered, we may be sure that “ the beloved phjsicbn ” would not 
miss the opportunity of seeing all that he could of the scieutiffc memoriab of 
the Asclepiadm— the great medical school of the ancient world. Next day the 
little vessel rounded the promontory of Cnidus, and sped on for Ehodea, 
where, as they entered the harbour, they would admire the proverbial fertility 
of the suiiuy bland of roses, and gaze with cariosity on the prostrate mass of 
its vast Colossus, of which two legs still stood on tlieir pedestal,* though the 
huge mass of bronze had been hurled down by an earthquake, there to slay 
till, thirteen centuries bter, they were broken up, and carried away on 900 
camob, to be the ignoble spoil of a Jew,® The monstrous image — one of the 
wonders world — ^wae a figure of the sun ; and, with whatever lingering 

artistic isympathy it might have been regarded by the Centib converts. 


J The only ** unwritten eaying” {iype^w Wy/utt) of our Lord In the New Testameiil 
not prewrvod for m in the GomwEi, 

* of. Gen, xlv. 14, xlvL 29. * 

• ^Tw^^Xow. deoseulabantWr (cf. Hati xxyI 49). 

V 38, StttfMtu. He had only laid (cf. John XX. 5, 0b The word implbt the 

feehng here afluded to. ^ x f 

t h d»onr«<rSifrrac is? (of. Luke XXii 41). 

! |tmb.^?. 2; Hor. Orf. TV. xiitlS ; Athen. x. 088 (Alf.b 
J Plbu H. xxb. 18; atmb. xiv. 2. 

■ Oedrenui, ffia, p. 481, 
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Si Paul would perhaps think, with a smile, of Da^n, “ when he fell flat, luid 
shamed his worshippers,” or point to it as a symbol of the coming day when 
all idols should be abolished at the returning dawn of tlie Sun of Righteous- 
ness. The empire of the sea, which this huge statue bad been roared to eom- 
mdmorate, had not passed away more cmiipletely than ijie worship of Apollo 
should pass away ; and to St. Paul the work of Cliaros of Lindos, spite of all 
its grace and beauty, was but a larger idol, to be regarded with pity, whereas 
the temple reared to that idol by the apostate Idtimetm usurper who had called 
himself king of the Jews could only be looked upon with righteous scom.^ 
Next day, passing the seven capes which terminate the mountain ridge of 
verdant Cnigus,” and the month of the yellow river which gave its name of 
Nautilus to the capital of Lycia, and so catching a far-off glimpse of temples 
ricli with the marbles which now adorn our British i^luscum, the vessel which 
bore so much of the fortune of the future, turned lier course eastward to 
Patai’a. Beneath the hill which towered over its amphitheatre rose a|so amid 
its palm-trees, the temple and oracle of Apollo Paiarcus. A single column, 
and a pit, — ^usod possibly for some of the trickeries of superstition, — alone 
remain as a monument of its past splendour;^ and it was due in no small 
measure to the life’s work of the jioor Jewish Apostle who now looked up at 
the vast world-famed shrine, that Christian poets would tell in later days how 

** The oracles are dumb, 

No voice nor hideous hum 
Runs through the arched roof in waurds deceiving ; 

Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, 

With hollow shriek the-etoep of Dclphos leaving; 

No nightly trance or breathed spell 

Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell'’* 

They could now no longer avail themselves of the vessel in winch 00 far 
they had accomplished a prosperous, and, in spite of all misgivtngs, a happy 
voyage. Either its course euded iliere, or it would oontinno to coast along 
the shores of Pamphylia and Cilicia. But here they were fortunate enough 
to find another vessel bound straight for Phoenicia, and they at once went on 
board, and weighed anchor. Once more they were favoured by wind and 
wave. Sailing with unimpeded /sourse— through sunlight and mrOTlight— at 
the rate of a hundred miles a day, they caught sight ® at dawn of the snowy 
peaks of Cyprus, and passing by Paphos —Where Paul would be reminded of 
Sei^us Faulus and Elymas — ^in some four days, they put in at Tyre, where 
their ship ^vas to unload its cargo. The Apostle must have ceased to feel 
anxiety about being at Jerusalem by Pentecost, sm<gp, owing to'providential 
drcumstances, he had now a full forWght to spare. 'There were some disriples 

' The Pythium. * Sprat and Forbes, i. 80 ; up. 0. and H. fl. 232. 

• m. 3, wafavitrrtv, cf. ai^eiire (see Fs. Lucku, Fcr, MisL §^p. 687) ; the opposite 
technical term is, AtrtMcpihrrcu', abicondere (Thuo* v. 65 ; Virg. iii, 275, PH)* 
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&t Tyre, and St. Paul may have eoea them on previous occasions;^ but in bo 
populous and busy a town it required a little effort to Hud Uieui.® With them 
Paul stayed his usual period of seven days, and they by the Spirit told liiin 
not to go to Jerusalem. Ho knew, however, all tliat they could tell him of 
impending danger, ai|d ho too was under the guidance of the same Spiiit which 
urged him along — a fettered hut willing cafdive. When the week was over* 
St. Paul left them; and so deeply in that brief period had he won their affections, 
that all the members of the little community, with their wives and children, 
started with him to conduct him on his way. Before they reached the vessel 
they knelt down side by side, men and women and little ones, stftnowhere on 
the surf -beat rocks ^ near which tho vessel was moored, to pray together — he for 
them, and they for him — before they returned to tlicir liomes ; and lie went 
once more on board for the last stage of his voy.ngo friim Tyro to Ptolemais, 
the modem Acre. There they finally loft their vosstd, and went to greet (he 
disciples, with whom they stayed for a single day, and then journeyed by land 
across the plain of Sharon — bright at that time with a thousand flowers of 
spring— rthe forty-four miles which sejiarate Acre from Caesarea. Ilere St. Paul 
lingered till the very eve of the feast. Heady to face danger when duty 
called, be had no desire to extend tho period of it, or increase its certainty. 
At Cmsaroa, Uiorefore, be stayed with his companions for several days, and 
they were the last bftppy days of freedom which for a long time he was 
destined to spend. Gqd graciously refreshed his spirit by this brief interval 
of delightful intercourse and rest. For at Camrea they were the guests of 
one who must have been bound to Paid by many ties of the deepest sympathy 
— Philip the Evangelist. A Hellenist like himself, and a liberal HoDcuist, 
Philip, as Paul would have been most glad to recognise, bad been the first to show 
the largo sympathy and clear insight, witliout which Paid's own work would 
have been impossible. It was Philip who had evangelised tlio hated Samari- 
tans ; it was Philip who liad had the courage to baptise tho Ethiopian eunuch. 
The lots of those two noble workers had been closely intertwined. It was the 
rurious persecution of Saul the Pharisee which had scattered the Church of 
Jerusalem, and thus rendered useless tho orgauisatiou of the seven deacons. 
It was in flight from tliat persecution that tho caroer of Philip had been 

1 Acta xxvl 20 ; GaL i. 21. 

^ MU, 4, 4»wp(l»vTft tovf ftMStfrit, ** Soekmg out the JiscijJos,” not as in £. V. '‘finding 

® sju. 6. i(apT(trm usually means “to but here with it seems to mean 

** oomiilote.” Hesychius makes it, ^ui’nilent to rvAeiirtrin, and so Theopiiylact and 
CEcumcnius understood it. Meyer is probably mistaken in giving the word its first 
meaning here. 

“• \cr. 5, otytoA^. Of. xxvii, 39, There is, indeed, a long mnge of sandy shore 
between Tyro and Sidon, but near the city these are also roc^ places. Dr. Uaokett, 

foe., (motes a strikiugly mrallel exj[>erience of an American missionary, Mr. Schneider, 
at Anltan, near Tarsus : — ^More than a hundred converts aocoinpanitHl us out of tho 
city ; and there, m^r the spot where one of our number had ouoe been ttoned, we halted, 

a prayer was offered, amid tears. Between thirty and forty escorted us two hmus 
farther . , , Then another prayer was offered, and with saddened countenances and 
with weeping they forcibly broke away from us. (Of. irwrwa<r0cvT»u ver, 1.) It really 
scemod as though they oould not turn back.’* 
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cliaiigedL On tlie other hand, that new career had initiated the very line of 
conduct which was to occupy the life of Paul the Apostle. As Paul and 
Philip talked together in those few precious hours, there must hare flourished up 
in their minds many a toucliuig reminiscence of the days when the light of 
hearen, which had once shone on the face of Stephen upturned to heaTofl in 
the agony of martyrdom, had also flashed in burning apocalypse on the face 
of a young man whose name was Saul. And besides a community of thoughts 
and memories, the house of Philip was hallowed by the gentle ministries of 
four daughters who, looking for the coming of Christ, had devoted to the 
service of the Gospel their virgin lives.* 

To this happy little band of believers came down from Judaea the Prophet 
Agabus, who, in the early days of St, Paul’s work at Antioch, had warned the 
Church of the impending famine. Adopting the symbolic manner of the 
ttnoient prophets,* he came up to Paul, unbound the girdle which fastened 
his cetdneth, and tying with it his own feet and hands said, ** Thus saith the 
Holy Spirit, Thus shall the Jews in Jerusalem bind the man whose girdle this 
is, and shall deliver him into the hands of the Greutiles.” They had long been 
aware of the peril of the intended visit, but no intimation had been given them 
so definite as this, nor had tliey yet foreseen that a Jewish assault would 
necessarily end in a Roman imprisonment. On hearing it, St. PEUl’s com- 
panions earnestly entreated him to stay where he was, while they went to 
Jerusalem to convey the Gentile contribution; and .the members of the 
Caesarean Church joined their own tears and entreaties to those of his beloved 
companions. Wliy should he face a certain penl P Why should he endanger 
an invaluable life P Since the Spirit had given him so many warnings^ might 
there not be even something of pre/^umption in thi^s exposing himself in the 
very stronghold of his most embittered enemies ? St. Paul waa not insensible to 
their loving entreaties and arguments ; there might have been, an excuse, and 
something more than an excuse, for him liad ho decided that it was most unwise 
to persist in his intentions; but it was not so to be. His purpose was inflexible- 
No voices of even prophets should turn him aside from obedieuce to a call whii^ 
ho felt to be from God, A captive bound to Christ's triumphant chariot- wheel, 
what could he doP Wliat could lie do but thank God even if the Gospel, whi<^ 
was to some an aroma of life, became to him an aroma of earthly death? 
When the finger of God has pointed out the path to a noble soul, it will not 
swerve either to the right hand efr the left. “ What are ye doin^" weeping 
and breaking niy heart? ” he said, I am willing not only to go to Jerusalem 
to be bound, but even to die, for the name of the Lord Jesus. They saw that 
further importunity would be painful and useless — 

** He saw a han^ they could not see 
Which beckoned him away, 

He heard a voice they could not hear 
Which would not let him stay.** 


> Cf. Plin, X. 90. 


s Oil Kings xxii.U; Isa.xx.9; J«r. xHi. It ^Gf 
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They desisted and wiped away their tears, saying, "The Lord’s will be 
done.” 

Too soon the Ixappy days of rest and loving interconrse came to an end. 
It was seventy-five miles, an ordinary three days’ journey, from Caesarea to 
Jerusalem. That year the feast began at sunset on Wednesday, May 17.^ 
The last day at Cmsarea was a Sunday- Next day they packed up their 
baggage*— and it was precious, for it contained the chaluka — and, accompanied 
by softie of the Caesarean converts, who, with multitudes of other Jews, were 
streaming up to Jerusalom on that last day before the feast began,* they started 
for the Holy City, with hearts on which rested an ever-decp<fning shadow. 
The crowd at these gatherings was so immense that the ordinary stranger might 
well fail to find accommodation, and bo driven to some temporary booth outside 
the walls. But the brethren had taken care to secure for Paul and his delegates 
a shelter in the house of Mnason, a Cyprian, and one of the original disciples. 
St. Paul seems to have had a sister living at J orusalom, but we do not know 
that dhe was a Christian, and in any case her house — which might be well 
known to many Tarsian Jews — would be an uncertain resting-place for an 
endangered man. And so for the fifth time since his conversion Paul re-entered 
Jerusalem. He had rarely entered it without some cause for anxiety, and there 
could hay^ been scarcely one reminiscence which it awoke that was not infinitely 
painful. The school of Gamaliel, the Synagogue of tlie Libertines, the house 
where the High Priest had given him his commission to Damascus, the spot 
where the reddened grass had drunk the blood of Stephen must all have stirred 
painful memories. But never bad he trod the streets of the Holy City with so 
deej) a sadness as now that he entered it, avoiding notice as much as possible, 
in the little caravan of Osesarean pilgrims and Gentile converta. He was 
going into a city where friends were few* and where well-nigh every one of 
thp myriads among whom he moved was an actual or potential enemy, to whom 
the mere mention of his name might bo enough to make the dagger flash from 
its scabbard, or to startle a cry of hatred which would be the signal for a 
furious outbreak. But he was the bearer of lielj^, wliich was a tangible proof 
of his allegiance to the mother church, and the brethren whom he saw that 
evoniiig at the house of Mnason gave him a joyous welcome. It may have 
cheered his heart, for a moment, but it did not remove the deep sense that he 
was in that city which was the murderess of the Prophets. Ho knew too well 
the humki^ animosity which he kindled, because lie remembered too well what 
had been his own, and that of his party, against the Christian Hellenists of 
old. The wrath which he had then felt was now a furnace heated sevenfold 
against himself. 

The next day till sunset was marked by i.he ceremonies of Uie feast, and the 

’ FasH Sacri^ No. 

tn A, B, E, G, and a man of cursives. In the 

*7w * ®®'rriagei ” means " bag^ge : ” of. Judges iviii 21 ; 1 Sam. xvii. 22 : Isa. x. 28, 
We trussed up our fardeles, Genev. Vers. 

* That Si Paul had oidy arrived on the very eve of the feast mi^ be at onoe inferred 
n^m Acts xxiv. IL 
IS 
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{greater part of it was spent by St. Paul and his little company in an assembly 
of the elders, who met to receive him under the presidency of James.^ The 
elders were already assembled when the visitors came in, and we may imagine 
that it was with something more than a thrill of curiosity — ^that it must have 
beeh with an almost pjunf ul shyness — ^that ‘‘ timid provincial neophytes ” Uke 
Timothy and Trophimus (the latter especially, an uncircumcised Gentile, whom 
his teacher had encouraged to regard himself as entirely emancipated from the 
Jewish law) — ^found themselves in the awful presence of James, the I/ord’s 
brother — James, the stern, white-robed, mysterious prophet, and the conclave 
of his but half- conciliated Judaic presbyters. No mi8gi\Tng could assail them 
in their own free Asiatic or Hellenic homes; but here in Jerusalem, in *‘the 
Holy, the Noble city,” under the very shadow of the Temple, face to face with 
sealots and Pharisees, itrequired nothing less than the genius of a Paul to claim 
without sliadow of inisgiving that divine freedom which was arraigned in the 
name of a history rich in miracles, and a whole literature of inspired books. 
That fi-ee spirit was a lesson which the Jews themselves as a body could not 
learn. It required, indeed, the earthquake shock which laid their temple in 
ruins, and sciittered their nationality to the four winds of Leaven, effectively 
to teach them the futility of the convictions to which they so passionately 
chmg. Tlioy would have resisted without end the logic of argument had not 
God Himself in duo time refuted their whole theology by the irresistible log^o 
of facts. The destruction of Jerusalem did more to drive them from an im- 
memoiial “ orthodoxy ” than the Epistles of St. Paul himself. « 

As we read the narrative of the Acts in the^ightof the Epistles, it is diffi- 
cult to resist the impression that the meeting between the Apostle and the 
Elders of Jerusalem was cold. It is, of course, certain that the first object of 
the meeting was the presentation of the contribution from which Paul had 
hoped so much. One by one he would call forward the beloved delegates, 
that they might with their own hands lay at the feet of James the sums of 
money which his Gentile Churches had contributed out of their deep poverty, 
and which iu many and many a coin bore witness to weeks of generous self- 
denial. There lay all this money, a striking proof of the faithfulness with 
which Paul, at any rate, had carried out Jiis share of the old compact at 
Salem, when —almost by way of return for concessions which the Judaasers had 
done their best to render nugatory — the Three liad begged him to be mindful 
of the poor. It must have bcicn a far larger bounty than they had-aiiy reason 
to expect, and on this occasion, if ever, wo might surely h$,v& look^*^or a 
little effusive sympathy, a little expansive warmth, on the pai;i of the com- 
munity which had received so tangible a proof of the Apostle’s Mndness. Yet 
we not told about a word of thinks, and we see but too plainly that Paul’s 

> 

1 As none of the Twelve are mentioned, it is probable that none were present. The 
twelve years which, as tradition tells us, had boon fixed by Christ for their stay in Jeru 
salern, had long elapsed, and they were scattered on their various missions to evMogclise 
the world. St. Luke was aware of the oontributioiM -brought by St. Pa^ (judv. 17)f 
though he doos not mention them hero. 
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hardly diagiiiaed miagiiing as to the manner in which his gift wonld be 
accepted ^ was eonhnned. Never in any have the recipients of alms at 
Jerusalem been remarkable for gratitude.* Wiis the gratitude of the Zealots 
and Pharisees of the community extinguished in tliis instance by the fact that 
ona'Of the bags of money was carried by the hands of an uncircnmeised Gen- 
tile P Had it been otherwise, nothing wonld have lain more entirely in the 
scope of St. Luke’s purpose to record. Though some at least of the brethren 
received Panl gladly, the Elders of the Church liad not Imrried on tlio previous 
evening to greet and welcome him, and subsequent events prove too clearly 
that his chief reward lay in the sense of having done and iaugl/t to his con- 
verts what was kind and right, and not in any softening of the heart of the 
Judaic Christians. Gratitude is not always won by considcratcncss. The 
collection for the saints occupies many a paragraph irt^St. Paul’s Epistles, as 
it had occupied many a year of his thoughts. But there is little or no 
recorded recognition of his labour of love by the recipients of the bounty 
whiclTbnt for him could never have been collected. 

When the presentation was over, Paul narrated in full detaiP the work he 
had done, and the Churches which ho had confirmed or founded in that third 
journey, of which we liave seen the outline. What love and exultation should 
such a narrative have excited I All that we are told is, that “ they, on hearing 
it, glorified God, and said ” — what ? The repetition, the echo, of bitter and 
even deadly reproach^ against St. Paul, coupled with a suggestion which, 
however necessary they may have deemed it, was none the less humiliating. 
“ Ton observe, brother, how nfany myriads of the Jews there are that have 
embraced the faith, and they are all zealots of the Law.” The expression is a 
startling one. Were there, indeed, at that early date “ numy myriads ” of 
Jewish Christians, when we know how Insiguificaui numerically were the 
Churches even at such places as Rome and Corinth, and when we learn how 
small was the body of Christians which, a decatle later, took refuge at Pella 
from the impending min of Jenisalem ? If we are to take the expression 
literally — if there worn even as many as two myriads of Christians who were 
all zealous for tlie Law, it only shows how fatal was the risk that the Church 
would be absorbed into a more slightly-dilforontiatod synagogue. At any rate# 
the remark emphasised the extreme danger of the Apostle’s position in that 
hotbed of raging fanaticism, especially when they added, “And they” — ^all 
these luyiMPdB who have embraced the faith and are zealots of the Law ! — “ have 
been dtndiensly indoctrinAtod * with the belief about yon, that you teach 
Apostasy feom Moses, tollihg all the Jews of the dispersion not to dr- 
cumcise their cliildren, and not to walk in obedience to the customs. What 
then is the state of affaunF That a crowd will assemble is quite certain; for 

' Item. XV. 81 , 

* 'Witness the^Jbreatmeut in reoent days of Sir M. Montefioie and Dr. Firankl, after 
conferring on them the largest peouniaiy benefits. 

* xxi, 10, itaS^ tr ituurrtnf, 

* V«r, 21, Very much stronger than the B. V., ** they are informed** 
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they will hear that you have come. At once then do what we tell you. We 
have four men who have a vow upon them. Take them, be purified with 
them, and pay their expenses that they may get their heads shaved. All will 
then recognise tliat there is nothing in all which has been so carefully incul- 
cated into them about you, but that you yourself also walk in observance^ of 
the Law. But as regards the Gentiles that have embraced the faith, we 
enjoined their exemption from everything of this kind, deciding only that 
they should keep themselves from meat offered to idols, and blood, and 
strangled, and fornication.*' 

What didvthis proposal moan ? It meant that the emancipation from the 
vow of the Nazarite could only take place at Jerusalem, and in the Temple, 
and that it was accomi>aiiied by offerings so costly that they were for a poor 
man impossible. A custom had therefore sprung up by which rich men 
undertook to defray the necessary expenses, and this was regarded as an act 
of charity and piety. The J ews, indeed, looked so favourably on a species of 
liberality which rendered it possible for the poor no less than the rich to Ibake 
vows at moments of trial and danger, that when Agrippa I. paid his first visit 
to Jerusalem, he had paid the expenses which enabled a large number of 
Nazarites to shave their heads, ^ not only because ho wished to give an ostenta- 
tious proof of his respect for the Levitical law, but also because he knew that 
this would be a sure method of acquiring popularity with the Pliarisaic party. 
The person who thus defrayed tlie expenses was supposed so far to share the 
vow, that he was required to stay witli the Nazarites during the entire week, 
which, as we gather from St. Luke, was the peri^r»d which must elapee between 
the announcement to the priest of the t/cnninaiion of the vow, and his formal 
declaration that it had been h'gally completed.* For a week then, St. Paul, if 
he accepted the advice of James and the presbyters, would have to live with 
four paupers in the chamber of tbe Temple which was set apart for this pur- 
pose ; and tlien to pay for certain saeriticial animals and the accompanying 
meat offerings ; and to stand among these Nazarites while the priest offered 
four he^lambs of the first year without blemish for burnt offerings, and four 
ewe-lambs of the first year without blemish for sin offerings, and four rams 
without blemish for peace offerings ; and then, to look on while the men’s 
heads were being shaved and whOe they took their hair to bum it under the 
boiling cauldron oi the peace offerings, and: while the priest took four sodden 
shoulders of rams and four unleavpned cakes out of the four basketerund four 
unleavened wafers anointed with oil, and put them cm tbe hands of the Ntusa- 
ritos, and waved them for a wave-offering befbre the Lord — which, with the 
wave-breads and the hoavo-slioulders, tlio priest aftei*ward8 took as his own 
perquisites. And he was to do q|l this, not only to disprove what was 

/ 

* Jo«. AnU, xix. 6, § 1, «l« *le(>wT6kvfia ikBiap xafHtrrqpCovf hfviaiS fujr iwttA 

v^fLOv atroAiircov. «al pia/Lpatiav (vpaerSv* hvJsm irvxvmk. 

^ Neither the Talmua nor the Pentateuch mentions this circumstance. Kumh, tL 9, 
10 refers only to the cases olT accidental pollution during the period of the vow. It may 
have been on the analogy of this rule that a week was fixed as the period of purifoatioxL 
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undoubtedly » calumny if taken strictly — namely, tkat he had taught the Jews 
apostasy from Mosos (as though his whole Gospel was this mere negation !)— 
but also to prove that there was no truth in the reports about him, but that he 
also was a regular observer of the Law. 

That it was an expensive business was nothing. Paul, poor as he had now 
become, could not, of course, pay unless he had the money whoromth to pay 
it ; and if there were any difficulty on this score, its removal rested with those 
who made the proposal. But was the charge against him false in spirit as 
well as in letter P Was it true tliat he valued, and — at any rate, with anything 
approaching to scrupulosity— still observed the Law ? Would there not be in 
such conduct on his part something which might be dangerously misrepresented 
as an abandonment of principle P If those J udaisors on whom he did not 
spare to heap such titles as “ false apostles,** “ false? brethren,** deceitful 
workers,” “dogs,** “emissaries of Satan,** “the coiiciHion,**^ had shaken the 
allegiance of his converts by charging him with inconsistency before, would 
they not have far more ground to do so now ? It is true that at the close of 
his second jouniey he had spontaneously taken on himself the vow of the 
Naziirite. But since that time circumstances had widely altered. At that 
time the animosity of those false brethren was in abeyance ; they had not 
dogged his footsteps with slander ; they had not beguiled his converts into 
legalism ; they had not sent their adherents to undo his teaching and persuade 
his own churches to defy his authority. And if all tliose circumstances were 
changed, he too was changed since then. His faith had never been the 
stereotype of a shibboleth, or the benumbing repetition of a phrase. His life, 
like the life of every good and wise* man, was a continual education. His views 
during the years in which he li^ed exclusively among Gentile churches 
and in great cities had been rendered clearer and more decided. Kot to speak 
of the lucid principles which bo had sketched in the Epistles to the Corinthians, 
he had written the Epistle to the Galatians, and had developed the arguments 
there enunciated in the Epistle to the Homans. It liad been the very object of 
those Epistles to establish the nullity of the Law for all purposes of justiEcatien. 
The man who had written that the teaching of the Judaisers was a quite 
different gospel to his, and that any one who preached it was accursed * — who 
had openly charged Peter with tergiversation for living Judaicaliy after liaviug 
lived in Gentile fashion * — who had laid it down as his very thesis that “ from 
works or^Law no flesh shall be justified ”*--rwho had said that to build again 
what he destroyed was to prove himself a positive transgressor^ — who had 
talked of the Law as “a curse” from which Christ redeemed us, and declared 
that the Law could never bring righteousness* — who had even characterised 
that Law as a slavery to “weak and Iw^g^rly elomente’* comparable to the 
rituals of Cyholo wori^jiip and Moon worship, and s|>oken of circumcision as 
being in itself no better than a contemptible mutilation ^ — ^who bad talked 


* 2 Cor. xi. 18 ; Gfel. ii. 4j Phil iU. 2 ; 2 Oor. xl. 13. 
» M ii 14; mpra, p.260. ^ /d. iL 13. 

•Kom.iii20; Oal ii. 13. 


* Gal. 1. 3-2. 
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again and again of being dead to the liaw, and openly claimed fellowebip 
rather with the Gentiles, who wore the spiritual, than with the rejected and 
penally blinded Jews, who were but the physical descendants of Abraham — 
was this the man who could without creating false impressions avoid danger 
of death, which he had braved so often, by doing 8 om(j^thing to show how 
perfectly orthodox he was in the imimgnod respects P A modem wj*itor has 
said that he could not do this without untruth; and that to suppose the 
author of the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians standing seven days, oil- 
cakes in hand, in the Temple vestibule, and submitting himself to all the 
manipulation^ with which Rabbinic pettiness bad multiplied the Mosaic 
ceremonials which accompanied the completion of the Nazaritic vow— to suppose 
tliat, in the midst of unbelieving Priests and Levites, ho should have patiently 
tolerated all tlie rituat nullities of the Temple service of that period, and 
so have brought the business to its tedious conclusion in the elaborate manner 
above described, ‘‘is just as credible as that Luther in his old age should 
have performed a pilgrimage to Einsiedoln with peas in his shoes, or that 
Calvin on his deathbed should have vowed a gold-embroidered gown to the 
Holy Mother of God/^i 

But the comparison is illusory. It may be true tliat the natural tempera- 
ment of St. Paul — something also, it may be, in his Oriental character- 
inclined him to go much farther in the way of concession than either Lather 
or Calvin would have done; but apart from this his circumstances were 
widely different from theirs in almost every resi>ect. We may well imagine 
that this unexxiectod proposal was distasteful to him in many ways ; it is 
hardly possible tliat he should regard without a touch of impatience the 
tedious coremonialisms of a system which he now knew to be in its last 
decadence, and doomed to speedy extinction. Still there were two great 
principles which ho had thoroughly gi-aspod, and on which he had consistently 
acted. One was aoquiesi^eiice in things indifferent for the sake of charity, so 
tliat he gladly became as a Jew to Jews that he might save Jews; the other 
that, during the short time which remained, and under the stress of the 
present necessity, it was each man’s duty to abide in the condition wheroin ho 
had been called. He was a Jew, and therefore to him the Jewish ceremonial 
was a part of national custom and established ordinance. For him it had, at 
the very lowest, a civil if not a religious validity* If the Jews misinterpreted 
his conduct into more than was meant, it would only be a mi6re|weiM3ntation 
like those which they gratuitously invented, and to which he was incessantly 
liable. Undoubtedly during his missionary johrnoy he must again and again 
have broken the strict provisions of that Law to tho honour and furtherance 
of which he had devoted his yout^. But though he did not hold himself 

' HauBmth (p. 453), wh<^ however, orroneouriy imaginisK that Paul had hiinaelf on 
this occasion tho vow of a Nazarite upon him. The person w)io paid the expeuse of the 
Nazarite had not, I imagine, to make offerings for himnolf-^at least it ii nowhere so 
stated — though we infer that he lived with the Nazaritea during the period of their 
seoluilon, and in aome undefined way shared in thehr purification. 
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bound to do all that the Law and the Babbie required, yot neither did he feel 
himself precluded from any obriorrance which was not wrong. Hie objection 
to Levitism was not an objection to external conformity, but only to that 
substitution of extomalism for faith to which conformity might load. He did 
not so much object to coremoniee as to placing any reliance on them. He 
might have wished fhat things were otherwise, and that the course suggested 
to him involved a less jjainful sacrifice. He might have been gladder if the 
Elders had said to him, “ Brother, you are detested bore; at any moment the 
shout of a mob may rise against you, or the dagger of a Sicarius be plunged 
into your heart. We cannot under such circumstances be roeponsible for 
your life. You have given us tliis splendid proof of your own loyalty and of 
the Christian love of your converts. Tlie feast ie over.^ R<3tir0 at once with 
safety, and with onr prayers and our blessings continue your glorious work.’' 
Alas ! such adduce was only a “ might have been.” lie accented the suggestiou 
they offered, and the very next day entered the Temple with these four 
NazaUdtes, went thn)ngh whatever preliminary purificution was deemed neces- 
sary by the Oral Law, and gave notice to the priests that from this time they 
must begin to count the seven days which must pass before the final offerings 
were brought and the vow concluded.^ 

If thq Elders overrated the conciliatory effect of this act of conformity, 
they had certainly miderraled the peril to which it would ex|x>se the grt%at 
missionary who, more than they all, had done his utmost to fulfil that last 
command of Christ tluii they should go into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature, city was full of strangers fmm every region of 

the world, and the place where of all others they would di'ligbt to congregate 
would bo the courts of the Temple. Even, therefort‘, if St. Paul, now that 
tlie storms of years had scarred his countenance and bent his frame, was so 
fortunate as to remain unrecognised by any hostile priest who had known him 
in former days, it was hardly possible that every one of the thousands whom 
ho had met in scores of foreign cities should tail to identify tliat well-known 
face and figure. It would have been far safer, if anytliing compelled him to 
linger in the Holy City, to live unnoticed in the lowly house of Muason. He 
might keep as quiet as he possibly could in that chamber of the Nazarites ; 

* The Pentecost only lasted one day. 

* In such way I understnrui the obaoure and disputed expressions of ver. 26; but 
even with kne Talinudic treatise NcLtii’ beside we know too littk* of the details to bo 
sure of the exact process gone through, or of the exact nieauing of the expressions used. 
Some take ayptcrOttt and oyma/no^ to moan that St. Paul to<.)k on him the Naxiirite vow 
with them (cf. Numb. vi. 3, 5, LXX.). This stxims to be imjxjssible, because thirty days 
is the shortest period mentioned by the Mishua for a teini>orary vow. Mr.^J6*ewin and 
others have conjectured that he was himself a Noairite, having t^iken the vow after his 
peril at Ephesus, as on the previous occasion ifter bis peril at Corinth ; and that this 
was the reason why he wsis so anxious to get to Jerusalem, But if so, why did not St. 
Luke mention the oircurastanco as he had done before ? And if so, why was it nooessary 
to pay the expenses of these four Naearites when the fulhlment of his own personal vow 
would have been a suiheient and more striking proof of willlngniMu to conform to Mosaism 
in his personal oonduct ? Moreover, the propo^ of the Elders evidently came to St. Paul 
unexpectedly. 
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but 6T6I1 if, during those soTeu days of enforced idleness, be confined bimself 
there to the utmost extent, and even if the other Kazarites abstained from 
divulging the secret of a name so famous, it was impossible that he should 
escape the eyes of the myriads who daily wandered through the Temple. courts 
and took part in its multitudinous ceremonies. 

For the Jews at that period were in a most infiammablh state of mind, and 
the tremors of the earthquake were already felt wliich was soon to rend the 
earth under their feet, and shake their Temple and city into irretrievable ruin. 
On the death of Herod Agrippa Claudius, thinking that his son was too 
young to succeed to the government of so turbulent a people, kept h im under 
his own eye at Kome, and appointed Cuspius Fadus to the Procuratorship of 
Judsea. To secure an additional hold upon the Jews, he ordered that the 
crown of Agrippa, and,*wliat was of infinitely greater importance, the “golden 
robes of the High Priest, should be locked up under the care of the Romans 
in the Tower of Antonia. So deep was the fury of the Jews at the thought 
that these holy vestments should be under the impure care of Gentiles^ that 
the order could only be enforced by securing the presence at Jerusalem of 
0, Cassius Longinus, the Praafect of Sjrria, with an immense force. Claudius 
almost immediately afterwards cancelled the order, at the entreaty of a 
deputation from Jemsaleni, supported by the influence of the young Agrippa. 
Claudius had owed to A grip pa's father his very empire, aud since the youth 
inherited all the beauty, talent, aud versatility of his family, he was a great 
favourite at the Imperial Court. Fadus had been shcceeded by Tiberius 
Alexander, a nephew of Philo, ^ who was j>oguliarly hateful to tbe Jews 
because he was a renegade from their religion. He was superseded by 
Cumanus, and about the same time Agrippa II. was invested with the little 
kingdom of Chalcis, vacant by th& death of his uncle Herod, and also with 
the functions of guarding the Temple and the Corban, aud nominating to the 
High Priesthood.® Tbe Procuratorship of Cumanus marked the commence* 
ment of terrible disturbances. At the very first Passover at which he was 
present an event occurred which was a terrible omen of the future. Just m 
at this day the Turkish soldiers are always prepared to pour down from the 
house of the Turkish Governor on the first occorrenco of any discord between 
the Greek and Latin Churches, so it was the custom of the Roman eom« 
mandant of the Tower of Antonia to post detachments of soldiers along the 
roof of the cloister which connected the fortress with the Temple aje|j — ready 
at any moment to rush down the*^stidr8 and plunge into the veiy midst of 
the crowded worshippers. What occurred on this occasion was singularly 
characteristic. While standing there at guard, one of the Roman soldiers, 
weary of having nothing to do, and disgusted with watching what he despised 
as the mummeries of these hateful *Jew8, expressed his contempt for them by 
a gesture of the most insulting indecency.* Instantly the Jews were plunged 
into a paroxysm of fury. They cursed the new Procurator, and began to pelt 

I AD. 44. * JoMphiui oalls him (c. Ap* t 

»AD.4d. * JoaR A»tt.xx.5,|8r 
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the soldiers witih stones, which seem to hsTe been always ready to hand 
among this excitable race. Fearing that the Antonia detachment wonld be 
too weak to cope with so savage an onslaught, Cumanus marched his entire 
forces round from the Pnetorinm. At the clash of their footsteps, and the 
gleam of their swords, the wretched unarmed mass of pilgrims was struck 
with panic, and made a rush to escape. Tlio gates of tlie Temple were choked 
up, and a multitude, variously stated at ten and at twenty thousand, was 
trampled and crashed to death. 

This frightful disaster was followed by another tragedy. An imperial 
messenger was robbed by bandits at Bothhoron, not far from Jerusalem. 
Furious at such an insult, Cumanus made the neighbouring villages re- 
sponsible, and in sacking one of thorn a Roman soldier got hold of a copy of 
the Scriptures, and burnt it before the villagers* mth open blasphemies. 
The horror of the insult consisted in the fact that the sacred roll contained 
in many places the awful and incommunicable Name. As they had done 
wlihn Pilate put up the gilt votive shields in Jernsalem, and when Caligula 
had issned the order tliat his image should be placed in the Temple, the 
Jews poured in myriads to Cmsarea, and prostrated themselves before the 
tribunal of the Procurator. In this instance Cumanus thought it best to 
avert dangerous consequences by the cheap sacrific^^ of a common soldier, and 
the Jews were for tlio time apjteased by the execution of the offender. 

Tlien had followed a still more serious outbreak. The Samaritans, 
actuated by the old hatred to the Jews, had assassinated some Oalilman 
pilgrims to the Passover at En Gannim, the frontier village of Samaria which 
had repulsed our Lord.^ Unable to obtain from Cumanus — whom the Sama- 
ritans had bribed — the punishment of the guilty riUage, the JewB, secretly 
countenanced by the High Priest Ananias, and his son Ananiis, flow to arms, 
and, under the leadership of the bandit Eleazar, iiiliicted on the Samaritans a 
terrible vengeance. Cumanus, on hearing this, marched against them and 
routed them. A renewal of the contest was prevented by the entreaties of 
the cliief men at Jerusalem, who. aware of the tremendous results at issue, 
hurried to the hattle-fielcl in sackcloth and ashes. Meanwhile the Pnnfect of 
Syria, Titus Ummidius Quadratus, appeared on tho scone, and, after hearing 
both sides, found Cumanus and his tribune Color guilty of having accepted a 
brilK). and sent them to Rome with Ananiiis and Ananus to be tried by the 
Empe»r^ Jonathan, one of the very able ex-High Prieste of tho astute 
house of Annas, was sent to plead the cause of the Jewa At ilmt time 
Agrippina w’as all-powerful Mth the Emperor, and the froodman Pallas aH- 
poworful both wdth him and with Agrippina, who owed her elevation to his 
friendly offices. The supple Agrippa introduced Jonathan to Pallas, and 
it seems as if a little compact was struck between them, tliat Pallaa should 

> Luke ix. 53 ; Joa AnU. xx. 6, § L 

* The dlsorepnciei in thb stonr as told by Josephus in B. J. ii. 12, § 5, and Anit, 
XX. 6, § 2, are ghwing, yet no one doul>t« either the honesty of Josephus or the goni^ 
truth of tho stoiy. How seomfuUy would ii have boon r<qeeted m a mytii or an inven* 
tlon if it had oocuired in the Qosimi 1 
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mdace the Emperor to decide in favour of the Jews, and that Jonathan dioidd 
petition him on behalf of the Jews to appoint to the lucrative Froonratorship 
his brother Felix. The plot succeeded. The Samaritans were condemned; 
their leaders executed; Oumanus banished; Celer sent to Jerusalem to be 
beheaded; Ananias and Ananus triumphantly acquitted; and A.D. 52, six 
years before St. Paul’s last visit to Jerusalem, Felix — ^like his brother, an 
Arcadian slave — who had taken the name of Antonins in honour of his 
first mistress, and the name of Claudius in honour of his patron— became 
Procurator of Judaea.^ 

At first the new Procurator behaved with a little decent reserve, but it 
was not long before he began to show himself in his true colours, and with 
every sort of cruelty and licentiousness “ to wield the power of a king with 
the temperament of a slave.” After his emancipation he had been entrusted 
with a command in a troop of auxiliaries, and acting with the skill and promp- 
titude of a soldier, he had performed a really useful task in extirpating the 
bandits. Yet even the Jews murmured at the shameless indifference with 
which this Borgia of the first century entrapped the chief bandit Eleazar into 
a friendly visit, on pretence of admiring bis skill and valour, and instantly 
threw him into chains, and sent him as a prisoner to Rome. They were still 
more deeply scandalised by his intimacy with Simon Magus, who liv^ writh 
him at Cassarea as a guest, and by whose base devices this ** husband or 
adulterer of three queens” succeeded in seducing Brasilia, the beautiful 
sister of Agrippa II. — who had now come as a king to Judma — from her 
husband Aziz, King of Emesa. A crime of yet* deeper and darker dye bAd 
taken place the very year before Paul’s arrival. Jonathan, who was often 
bitterly reminded of his share in bringing upon his nation the affliction of 
a Procurator, who daily grew more* infamous from his exactions and his 
savagery, thought that liis high position and eminent services to Felix himself 
entitled him to expostulate. So far from taking warning, Felix so fiercely 
resented the interference that he bril)ed Doras, a friend of Jonathan’s, to get 
rid of him. Doras hired the services of some bandits, who, armed with nme, 
or short daggers, stabbed the priestly statesman at one of the yearly feasts. 
The success and the absolute impunity of tlie crime put a premium upon 
murder; assassinations became as frequent in Jerusalem as they were at Borne 
during the Papacy of Alexander VI. The voiy Temple was stained with 
blood. Any one who wanted to go^ rid of a public ox private enemy found it 
a cheap and easy j)roce88 to biro a murderer. It is now that the ominous 
term siearius occurs for the first time in Jewish •history. 

This had happened in A.D. 57, and it was probably at the Passover of 
A.D. 58 — only seven weeks before time at which we have now arrived— 
that the Egyptian Pseudo-Messiah had succeeded in raising 30,000 followers, 
with no better pretensions than the promise that he would lead them to the 
Mount of Olives, and that the walls of Jerusalem should fall fiat before bim. 


‘ A.D.5JI 
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Four ilioiisand of these poor deluded wretches seem actually to haye accom* 
paiiiod hiTTi to the Mount of Olives. There Felix foil upon them, routed them 
at the first onslaught, killed four hundred, took a multitude of prisoners, and 
brought the whole movement to an impotent conclusion. The Egyptian, how- 
ever, had by some means or other made good his escape — was at this moment 
uncaptured — an3, in fact, was never heard of any more. But the way in 
which followers had fiocked in thousands to so poor an impostor showed the 
tension of men*s minds. 

Such was the condition of events — ^in so excited a state were the leaders 
and the multitude — at the very time that St. Paul was keeping himself as 
quiet as possible in the chambers of the Nazarites. Four days liad already 
passed, and there seemed to be a hope that, as the number of pilgrims began 
to thin, he might be safe for three more days, hfter which there would be 
nothing to prevent him from carrying out his long- cherished wish to visit 
Rome, and from thence to preach tlie Gospel even as far as Spain. Alas I he 
Was to visit Rome, but not as a free man. 

For on the fifth day there were some Jews from Ephesus and other cities 
of Asia — perhaps Alexander the coppersmith was one of them — in the Court 
of the Women, and the glare of hatred suddenly shot into the eyes of one of 
these observers as he recognised the marked features of the hated Shaul, He 
instantly attracted towards him the attention of some of the compatriots to 
whom Paul’s teaching was so well known. The news ran in a moment through 
the passionate, restless, fanatical crowd. In one minute there arose one of 
those deadly cries which ar s the firat beginnings of a sedition. These Asiatics 
sprang on Paul, and stirred up the vast throng of worshippers with the cry, 
** Israelites ! help ! This is the wretch who teaches all men everywhere agaiust 
the people, and the Tliorah, and the Temple. Ay, and besides that, he brought 
Greeks into the Temple, and hath polluted this holy place.” Whether they 
really thought so or not wo cannot tell, but they bad no grounds for this mad 
charge beyond the fact that they had seen the Ephesian Trophimus walking 
about with Paul in the streets of Jerusalem, and supposed that Paul bad 
taken him even int^ the holy precincts. To defile the Temple was what every 
enemy of the Jews tried to do. Antiochus, Helioclorus, Porapoy, had pro- 
faned it ; and very recently the Samaritans had been charged with deliberately 
polluting it by scattering dead men’s bones over its precincts. Instantly the 
rumom;,flew from lip to lip that this was Shafll, of whom they had heard — 
Paul, the medth — Paul, one of the GiJilaean Mintm — one of the believers in 
** the Hung ” — Paul, the renegade Rabbi, who (aught and wrote tliat Gentiles 
were as good as Jews — the man who blasphemed the Thorah — the man whom 
the synagogues had scourged in vain— ^he man who wont from place to place 
getting them into trouble with the iS^maus; and that he had been caught 
taking with him into the Temple a Gentile dog, (m unciroumcised ger.^ ^e 

^ Had ho don© this he would have mourred the oeimire in EegW. xliv, 7 ; ©f. Eph* fi. 
14. The following remarkable'uaasage of the Talmud is a ielf-eondenmation hy the Jewhh 
teachers Whati” it is aske^ “ was the cause of the destruction of the tot Temple^ 
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punishment for that crime was death — death by the full permission of the 
Romans themselves ; death even against a Roman who should dare to set foot 
beyond the C/te/. They were now in the Court of the Women, but they only 
had to go through the Corinthian gate, and down the fifteen steps outside of 
it, to come to tho Chel — the ** middle- wall of partition,” that low stone balus- 
trade with obelisks, on each of which was engraved on stone tableia ,the 
inscription in Greek and Latin that ** No alien must set foot within that 
enclosure on jiain of certain death.” ‘ Here, then, was a splendid opportunity 
for most just vengeance on the apostate who taught apostasy, A rash was 
made upon him, and tho cry To the rescue !” echoed on all sides through the 
streets.® To defend himself Tvas impossible. Wliat voice could bo heard 
amid tho wild roar of that momentarily increasing hubbub P Was tliis to be 
tho end ? Was ho to bo t^rn to jneces then and there in the very Temple 
precincts? If he had boon in tlie court below, tliat would have been his 
inevitable fate, but the sneredness of the spot saved him. They began drag- 
ging him, vainly trying to resist, vainly trying to speak a word, through the 
great “ Beautiful ” gate of Corinthian brass, and down the fifteen stops, while 
the Levites and tho Captain of the Temple, anxious to save the sacred en- 
closure from one more stain of blood, exerted all their strength to shut the 
ponderous gate behind tho throng which surged after their victim.* But 
meanwhile the Roman centurion stationed underarms with his soldiers on the 
roof of the western cloisters, was aware tliat a wild commotion had suddenly 
sprung up. The outburst of fury in these Oriental mobs is like the scream of 
mingled sounds in a forest which sometimes sudc^mly startles the deep still- 
ness of a tropic night. Tho rumour had spread in a moment fron) the Temple 
to the city, and streams of men were tlironging from every direction into the 
vast area of the Court of tlie Gentiles, In another moment it was certain 
that those white pillars and that tessellated floor would bo stmned with blood. 
Without a moment's delay tho centurion sent a message to Lysias, the oom- 
maiidaiit of Antonia, that tho Jews had seized somobfxly in the Temple, and 
were tiyiug to kill him. Tlic Lomaus were accustomed to rapid movements, 
taught them by thousands of exigencies of their career in hostile countries. 

The prevalence of idolatry, adultery, and murder. • • • But what was the cause of 
the destruction of tlie becoud Temple, seeing that tiit age vm characterued by etudy of th$ 
Law, observance of its precepts, and the practice of benevolence? It was yroundleSi 
hatred ; and it shows that groundless hatrciLis equal in heinousntss to idolatry, mMtery^ 
and murder conthined ” {Jorna, f. 1), 2). As specimens of the groundless and boundlein 
hatred of the Talmudists to Christians, see Abhhda Zegrak^ f. 26, 1, 2 (Amsterdam 
edition) ; Maimonides, Hilch. Accum, § 9. 

* The Vn- (do«- B. v. 5, § 2 ; vL 2, § 4 ; Anil. xv. 11, § 5.) The discovery of <»is 
of these inscriptions by M. Clermont Ganneau — <in iu8cri{)tiou on which the eyes of our 
liOrd Himself and of all His disciples mustiiave often fallen— is very interesting. He 
found it built into the walls of a small mosque in the Via Dolorosa {PedtHme Exploration 
Fund Report, 1871, p. 132). Paul had not indeed actuaRg brought any GentUe inside tito 
Chil ; but to do so uleally and spiritually had been the very purpose of his Ufe, K. t»/re, 
ad Eph. ii. 14. 

^ Xici. 30, isiyrfBif if fr6kii oAi), koI hfhntro awbpofdp 

» Job. R J. tL 5, § 3 ; c. Ap» it 9. 
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but Bowbere more essential than in a city which Pnefect after Frscfect and 
Procurator after Procurator had learnt to detest as the head-quarters of 
burning, senseless, and incomprehensible fanaticism. A single word was 
enough to surround Lysias with a well-disciplined contingent of centurions 
and soldiers, and he instantly dashed along the cloister roof and down the 
stairs into the Court of the Gentiles. The well-known ching of Roman arms 
arrested the attention of the mob. They had had some terrible waniings very 
lately. The memory of that awful day, when they trampled each otlier to 
death by thousands to escape the cohoi-t of Oumanus, was still fresh in their 
memory. Tliqj^ did not dare to resist the mailed soldiery of their conquerors. 

Lysias and his soldiers forced their way straight through the thioug to the 
place whore Paul was standing, and rescued him from his enraged opponents. 
\VTien he had seized him, and had his arms hound to two soldiers by two chains, 
ho asked the question, “Who the man might be, and what he had done? 
Nothing was to be learnt from the confused cries that rose in answer, and, in 
despair of arriving at anything definite in such a scene, Lysia.s ordered him 
to bo marched into tho barracks.^ But no sooner had he got on the stairs wliich 
led up to the top of the cloister, aud so into tlie fortress,® tlian the mob, afraid 
tliat they were going to be baulked of their veiigoanw, made another rush at 
him, ^th yoUs of “ Kill him ! kill him I * ** and Paul, unable in his fettered 
condition to steady himself, was carried off his legs, and hurried along in the 
arras of the surrcniuding soldiers. Ho was sjived from being tom to pieces 
chiefly by the fact that Lysias kept close by him ; and, as tho rescue-party 
was about to disax>pcar into the barracks, Paul said to him in Greek, “ May 
I speak a word to you ? ” “ Can you speak Greek ? ” asked the commandant 
in surprise. “ Are you not then really tliat Egyptian ^ who a little while ago 
made a distur banco,® and led out into the wilderness those 4,000 eicavii i 
No,” said Paul; “1 am a Jew, a native of Tax'sus, in Cilicia, a citizen of 


* xri.33, n'« iv ttmk rt imv ireiroiT)xs^. ^ waptixfiok/f, 

• Fort Antonia was a four-square tower, at the N.W. angle of the Temple area, with 
a smaller tower fifty cubits high at each comer exoex>t the soutijeni, where the tower was 
seventy cubits high, with the express object of overlooking everything that went on in 
the Temple courts. Stturs from those towers communicateU with the roofs of two por- 
ticoos, on which at intervals (Su<rrcLfL«*it>t) stood armed l^oman soldiers at the times of the 
great festivals, to prevent all seditious movements (Jos. A J. v, 5, § 8 ; AntL xx. 5, § 3), 

** Of. Luke pirn 18, and the cry of Pagan mobs, alpt’roi^ 

• * ^ <rvSt o Atyvn-rtot . . . ; J>ne hardly secs why Lysias should have 

t^crrai tlmt the EgyiJtian could not speidk Greek, but he may have known that this was 
the tAct. Since the ifigyptiah ^ad only esca}>ed a few months before, and the maas of tlm 
pcoplo—'Hever favourable to him — would bo exas|)erated at tlio detection of his impos- 
ture, the conjecture of Lysias was not surprising. 

® amtirrarMrof. Of, xvii. 6w 

w, r«Tpa*t<rxiAiow ai^Spair t£>»» tritaptwr. JoseidiUS {Antt XX. 8, § 6) savs that 

Felix, when he routfid them, killed 400 and took 200 prii>oners. In B, J. ii. 13, § 5, ho 
says that he collected ‘80,000 followers, and Ie<.l them to the Mount of Olives from the 
wilderness, and that the majority of them were m;wsacrcd or taken prisoners. Most 
cntics only attach imi^rtanoo to such discrepancies when they find or imaidne them in 
the ^rod wntei-8. For the stcortt, sec Jos. B. J. ii 13, § 3. He w^ys that they mur^ 
derod people m broad day, and in the open streets, cspedally during the groat feasts, and 
that they earned their daggers concealed under their robes. » 
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no nndistingoished city/ and, I entreat you, allow me to speak to the 
people.” 

It was an undaunted request to come from one whose life had just been 
rescued, and barely rescued, from that raging mob, and who was at that 
moment suffering from their rough treatment. Most men would have been 
in a state of such wild alarm as to desire nothing so much as to be hurried oat 
of sight of the crowd. ISTot so with St. Paul. Snatched from his persecutors 
after imminent risk — barely delivered from that most terrifying of all forms 
of danger, the murderous fury of masses of his fellow-men — he asks leave 
not only to face, but even to turn round and address, the densely- thronging 
thousands, who wore only kept from him by a little belt of Roman swords.* 
Lysias gave him leave to speak, and apparently ordered one of his hands 
to be unfettered ; and taking his stand on the stairs, Paul, with uplifted arm, 
made signals to the people that he wished to address them.* The mob 
became quiet, for in the East crowds are much more insftantly swayed by 
their emotions tlian they are among ns ; and Paul, spoiddng in Syriac, tffe 
vernacular of Palestine, and noticing priests and Sanhedrists among the 
crowd, began — 

Brethren and Fathers/ listen to the defence I have now to make to 
yon ! ” • 

The sound of their own language, showing tliat the speaker was at any rate 
no mere Hellenist, charmed their rage for the moment, and produced a still 
deeper silence. In that breathless hush Paul continued his speech. It was 
adapted to its object with that coii.summaie skUi^ which, even at the most 
exciting moments, seems never to have failed him. While he told them the 
truth, he yet omitted all facts which would bo likely to irritate thorn, and 
which did not bear on his immediate object. That object was to show that 
he could entirely sjunpathise with them in this outburst of JM)al, because 
be had once shared their state of mind, and that nothing short of divine 
revelations had altered the course of his religion and his life. He was, 
he told them, a Jew,^ bom indeed in Tarsus, yet traiued from his earliest 
youth in Jerusalem, at the feet of no less a teacher than their great living 
Rabban Gamaliel ; that he was not merely a Jew, but a Pharisee who had 
studied the inmost intricacy of the MalacJui ; ® and was so like themselves in 
being a zealot for God, that he had persecuted ** this way ” to the very death, 

/ WK Anj/biov tf6kim (Bur. Ion. 8). It wub and a iiKifriw^oA»c» and had a famodf 

university. * 

* Knox, who thought that Paul did wro^ to take the vow. says, ‘*Ho waa txrougllt 

into the most desperate danger, God designing to show thereny that we must not do 
evil that good may come.” ,, 

* Vcr. 40j KarecTfive rp Of . xii 17 ; xiJL 83; xxi. 40. Of. Pert. Iv, 5, ^'Oalidns 

lecisse silentia turbae Maj estate man Os.” ■ * 

* See St. Stephen's exordium (vii. 2). 

* xxii. 3, lypp 'lovloMH. To Lysias he had used the general expression lm4, 

(xxt 30). 

® XXli. 8, rarA iutpifitiav rov rarMpov te6fiov. Of, XXvi. Jos. B. it 8, § 14. Thin 
accuracy ” corresponds to the Hebrew Uedakah, and the Talmudic dikdukeg ( vi i p i). 
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haJiiig to prison not only men, btit even women ; in proof of whicb he appealed 
to the testimony of the ex-High Priest Theophilns,' and many still survivmg 
members of the Sanhedrin who had given him letters to Damascus. What, 
then, had changed the whole spirit of his life F Nothing less than a Divine 
vision of Jesus of Nazarath, which had stricken him blind to earth, and bidden 
himjoonfer with Iknanias * He does not tell them that Ananias was a Chris- 
tian, but — ^which was no less true — that he was an orthodox observer of the 
Law, for whom all the Jews of Damascus felt rosx>ect. Ananias had healed 
his blindness, and told him that it was ** the God of our fathers,” who fore- 
ordmned him to know His will and see “the Just One,”* and hear the 
message from His lips, that he might be for Him “ a witness to all men ” of 
what ho had heard and seen. He then mentions his baptism and return to 
Jemsalem, and, hurrying over aU needless details, comes to the point that, 
while he was worshipping — now twenty years ago — in tliat very Temple, he 
had fallen into a trance, and again seen the risen Jesus, who bade him 
hurry with all speed out of Jerusalem, because there they would not receive 
his testimony. But so far from wishing to go, he had even pleaded with 
the heavenly vision that surely the utter change from Saul the raging per- 
secutor — Saul who had imprisoned and beaten the believers thronghout the 
synagogues — Saul at whoK) feet had been laid the clothes of them that 
slew His witness^ Stephen — the change from ench a man to Saul the 
Christian and the preacher of the Gospel of Jesus Christ — could not &il 
to win credence to his testimony. But He who spake to him would not 
suffer him to plead for a longer opportunity of a})pealing to his fellow- 
countrymen. Briefly but decisively came the answer which had been the 
tuniing-point for all his subsequent career — “ Go, for I will send thee far away 
TO THE Gentiles I ” 

That fatal word, which hitherto he had carefully avoided, but which it 
was impossible for him to avoid any longer, was enough. Up to this point 
they had oontimiod listening to him with the deepest attention. Many of 
them were not wholly unacquainted with the facts to which he appealed. His 
intense earnestness and mastery over the language which they loved charmed 
them all the more, because the soldiers who stood by could not understand a 
word of what he was saying, so that his speech bore the air of a confidential 
communication to Jews alone, to which the alien tyrants could only listen 
with vain curiosity a^nd impatient suspicion. Who could tell but what some 
Messianic announcement might be hovering on his lips ? Might not he who 
was thrilling them with tjie narrative of these visions and revelations have 
some new ecstasy to tell of, which sliould be the signal that now the snpreme 
hour had come, au<i which should pour into their hearts a stream of fire so 

• 

* See p, 100. » 

* The aarrativef of St. Paul’s conversion in ix., xxii., xxvi. are sufficiently considered 
and “harmonised” — ^not that they really need any harmonising — in pp. 107 — ^112, 

* “ The Just One.” See the speech of Stephen (vii. 52). 

^ uot yet “martyr,” as in Rev. xvii. 6. (Clem. £p, 1 Cor. v.) But 81, Bwd 

would here have used the word edk, “witness,” 
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intense, so Idndling, that in the heat of it the iron chains of the Bomaiis 
should be as tow ? But was this to be the climax ? Was a trance to be 
pleaded in defence of the apostasy of the renegade P Was this evil soul toTbo 
allowed to produce holy witness for his most flagrant offences P Were they 
to be .told, forsooth, that a vision from heaven had bidden him preach to 
“ sinners of the Gentiles,” and fling open, as he had been doing, the hallowed 
privileges of the Jews to those dogs of the uncircumcision P All that strange 
multitude was as one ; the same hatred shot at the same instant through all 
their hearts. That word Gentiles,” confirming all their worst suspicious, 
fell like a spark on the inflammable mass of their fanaticism. No sooner was 
it uttered ^ than the}' raised a simultaneous yell of “Away with such a wretch 
from the earth ; he ought never to have lived ! ” ® 

Then began one of the, most odious and despicable spectacles which the 
world can witness, the spectacle of an Oriental mob, hideous with imj^otent 
rage, howling, yelling, cursing, gnasliing their teeth, flinging about their arms, 
waving and tossing their blue and red robes, casting dust into tbe mr by bainfl- 
fnls, with aU the furious gesticulations of an uncontrolled fanaticism,® 

Happily Paul was out of the reach of their personal fury.* It might goad 
them to a courage sufficient to make them rend the air with their cries of 
frenzy, and make the court of the Temple look like the refuge for a thtpng of 
demoniacs ; but it hardly prompted them to meet tlie [yoiuts of those Roman 
broadswords. In great excitement, the commandant ordered the prisoner to 
be led into the barracks, and examined by scourging; fbr, Injing entii*ely 
ignorant of what Paul had been saying, he wante^ to know w^hat further he 
could have done to excite those furious yells. The soldiers at once tied his 
hands together, strij^ped his back bare, and bent him forward into the position 
for that horrid and often fatal examinateeu by torture which, not far from that 
very spot, his Lord had undergone.^ Thrice before, on that scarred back, had 
Paul felt the fasces of Roman lictors; five times the nine-aiid-tlurty strokes of 
Jewish thongs ; here was a now form of agony, the whip — the horribilc Jlagellum 
—which the Romans employed to force by torture the coufossiouof the truth.® 
But at this stage of the proceedings, Paul, self-possessed even in extremes, 
interposed with a quiet question. It had been useless before, it might be 
useless now, but it was worth trying, since both the soldiers and their officers 
seem already to havu been prepossessed by his noble calm and self-control in 

, • •' 

* XXiL 22, fficovov W axrrov axP‘ ’»'ovtov rov Xo^ov, wii hr^pMf T»y ovrAr Xryorrtf, MJb 

s Ver. 22, ov n, A, B, C. D, E, G. , 

* xxii 23. On the sudden ewvoitability of Eastern rooba, and the sudden calm which 
often follows it, see Palest. Expf^rr, Pand for Aj>ril, 1879, p. 77. 

^ St. James bivd spoken of the “ many myrinds ” (Acts xxi. 20) of Jews who, though 
zealots for the Law, had embraced the faith. ‘ How came it tliat not one of those “many 
myriads lifted an arm cr raised a voice to liberate St. Paul from i^he perils into which 
he had been, brought by religious hatred greedily atlopting a lying accusation ? 

* 25, itpKyirvtvmt mininr roU tuofftv — * sttetche*! iiim forward with the thongs ** to 
prepare him for examination by being scourged with iguurrtytf . The word iiiArm seems 
never to mean a scourge. 

® See Life of Chist, i 187 : fl. 380. 
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the midst of dangers so awful and so sudden. He therefore asked In a quiet 
voicse, “ Is it lawful for you to scourge a Roman who has not been tried P 
The question was addressed to the centurion who was standing by to see that 
the torture was duly administered, and he was startled by the appeal. This 
W&8 evidently no idle boaster ; no man who would invent a privilege to escape 
pain or peril. Few* under any circumstances would ever venture to invent the 
proud right of saying Oivis Romanus Sum,* for the penalty of imposture 
was death and the centurion had seen enough to be quite sure that this 
prisoner, at any rate, was not the man to do so. He made the soldiers stop, 
wont off to the commandant, and said to him, with something of Roman bluut- 
ness, ** What are you about ? * This man is a Roman,’* This was important. 
If he was a Roman, the Chiliarch had already twice broken the law which 
entitled him to protection ; for he liad both bound hi in and, in contravention 
of an express decree of Augustus, bad given orders to begin his examination 
by putting him tn the torture. Moreover, as being one who himself placed 
the highest possible value on the jus civitatis^ he respected the claim. Hurry- 
ing to him, he said — 

** Tell me, are you a Roman P ” 

"Yes.’ 

But Lffsias, as he looked at him, could not help having his donbts. He 
was himself a Greek or Syrian, who had bought the franchise, and thereupon 
assumed the prmnomen Claudius, at a time wlien the privilege was very 
expensive.* Whether Paul was a Roman or not, he was clearly a Jew, and no 
less clearly a very poor one ; h<*w could he liave got the franchise ? 

** I know how much it cost to get this citizenship,” he remarked, in a 
dubious tone of voice. 

“But I have been a citizen from my birth,” was the calm answer to his 
unexpressed suspicion. 

The claim could not be resisted. Paul was untied, and the soldiers dropped 
their scourgoe. But Lysias was not by any means free from anxiety as to the 
consequences of his illegal conduct.® .^ixious to rid his hands of this 
aw^ard business in a city where the merest trifles were constantly leading to 

* Cic, in V&T, V. 63. * At any rate in certain cues. Suet. Clavd* 

* Ver. 26, rl wotflv; The opa is omitted in m. A, B, C, £. 

* Some tei^j years before this time it had, however, become miich cheaper. Me^ssalina, 
the infamous wife of Claudius, who was put to death A.D. 48, oi>enly sold it, first, at 
very high terms, but subsequently so cheap that Dion Cassius (ix. 17) says it could bo 
bought for oue or two broken riasses. 

* Ver. 28, ’Eyw ol5« inknov, D. Though unsupported by evidence, the colloquialism 

sounds very ^nuine. Perhaps Lysias h^ bribeu one of Claudius’s freedmen, who made 
money in this way. ^ • 

* Ver. 2(1. There is a little uncertainty aq to what is meant by . . 5 t* V 

If it means the chaining him with two chains (xxi 33), Lysias did not at any 
rote think It necessary to tmdo what he had once done, for it is clear that Paul remained 
^chained (xxii. 30, ikvvtv awriv). I therefore refer it to the binding with the thongs 
‘^er. ^), by which Lysias seems to have broken two laws : (1) The Lex Poroia (CSo. j»w 
SMrwt 8 ; Verr, v. 66) ; (2) *• Non esse a tormentiB f&oimendtun Div. Aueustos 
•onstitait {Digest leg, 48. tit. 18. o. 1). 
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most terrible consequences, ho told the chief priests to sumraon next day a 
meeting of tlie Sanhedrin in order to try the prisoner. 

The Sanhedrin met in full numbers. They no longer sat in the Lishcath 
Ha^gazzUkf the famous hall, with its tessellated pavement, which stood at the 
south side of the Court of the Priests.' Had they still been accustomed to 
meet there, Lysias and his soldiers would never have been suffered to ^obtrude 
their profane feet into a chamber which lay within the middle wall of partition 
— beyond which oven a Procurator dare not even have set a step on pain of 
death. But at this period tlio Sanhedrin had probably begun their meetings 
in the Chanujoth, or booths, the very existence of which was a proof of the 
power and prosperity of “the Serpent House of Hanan.”* To this place 
Lysias led his prisoner, and placed him before them. The JVcwi, or President, 
was, as usual, the Iliglf Priest.’* The preliminary questions wore asked, and 
then Paul, fixing on the assembly his earnest gaze,^ began his defence with the 
words, “Brethren, my public life has been spent in all good conscience 
towards God till this day.”^ Something in these words jarred particularly on 
the mind of the High Priest. He may have disliked the use of the term 
“ brethren,” an address which implied a certain amount of equality, instead of 
one of those numerous exj^rcssions of servility which it was only fitting that a 
man like this should use to the groat assembly of the wise. But IViul was no 
Am-ha-aretSj on the contrary, lie was as much a Rabbi, as much a Chaham, as 
the best “ remover of mountains” among them all, and it may have been that 
he designedly used the term “ brethren ” instead of “ fathers ” because ho too 
had been once a Sanhedrist. The bold assertir.n of perfect innocence further 
irritated the presiding and ho may have felt, somewliat painfully, that 

his own public life had not by any means been in all good conscience either 
towards God or towards man. “This High Priest, Ananias, the son of 
Nebedocus,® who had been appointed by Herod of Chalcis, was one of the 
worst, if not the very worst specimen of the worldly Sadducees of an age in 
wliich the Iciidiiig hierarchs resembled the loosest of the Avignon cardinals, or 
of the prefermeiit-huntiiig bishops in the dulbisi and deadest period of 
Charles the Second or George the First.^ History records the revengeful un* 

I See Lightfoot. Herr. L 1,105. 

3 V, supra, pp. 87, Pb Zi/e o/ Christ, u 17 , ik 837* Jost. CkscL I 145 i 
Horzfeld, Gcsch, L 304, By this time, A.I>. 58, the change hod undoubtedly taken 
place. 

3 Endless mistakes have ap[)areiiily arisen from confusing the I^&ident of th® 
SAnhe<lrm with tJie President of the Schools, The subject is very obscure j but while 
undoubteclly the title of Nasi, or President of the SUnhedrin, was Dome by great Babbts 
like Hillel, Simeon, and Gamaliel, no loss undoubtedly the High Priest—unlees most 
flagrantly incompetent— presided as Nasi at the judicial moctingi of the Sa&hedriii, 
r^arded as a governing body. , 

xxiii. 1, krtvLaas, Of. Luke iv. 20 ; Acta x. 4 ; xiiL 9. 

* tr«rTroA*TWMttt (PhiL i. 27 ; Jos. Vit. § 49 ; 2 Mocc. vi. 1). Besides the general assertion 
of his innocenc^ he may mean that, whatever he had Ux/vpht to the Gentiles, he had 
lived as a loyal Jew. 

« On this man see Jos. AnU. xx. 5, § 2 ; 6, §§ 2, 8 ; 8, § 8 j 9, § 2 ; ii 17f § 

7 No wonder that in these days there lay upon the Jews an abiding sense m the 
wrath of God against their race. No wonder that the Tsdmud reoordi the legendi 
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wisdom of his conduct; towards ilia Samaritans, and the &r from noble means 
which he took to escape the consequences of his complicity in their massacre. 
The Talmud adds to our picture of him that he was a rapacious tyrant who, in 
his gluttony and greed, reduced the inferior priests almost to starvation by 
defrauding them of their tithes ; ^ and that he was one of those who sent his 
creatures with bludgeons to the threshing-floors to seize the tithes by force * 
He held the highpriesthood for a period which, in these bad days, was 
unusually long,"* a term of office wliich bad, however, been interrupted by his 
absence as a prisoner to answer for his misconduct at Romo. On this occasion, 
thanks to an actor and a concubine, he seems to have gained his canse,^ but he 
was subsequently deponed to make room for Islnnael Ben Phabi, and few 
pitied him when ho was dragged out of his hiding-place in a sewer to perish 
miserably by the daggers of the Sicarii, whom, in the days of his prosperity, 
he had not scrupled to sanction and employ.* 

His conduct towards St. Paul gives us a specimen of his character. 
Scarcely had the Apostle uttered the first sentence of his defence wlnui, with 
disgraceful illegality, Ananias ordered the officers of the court to smite him on 
the mouth.® Stung by an insult so flagrant, an outrage so undeserved, the 
naturally choleric temperament of Paul flamed into tkit sudden sense of anger 
which ought to be controlled, but which can hardly 1 h> wanting in a truly noble 
character. No chanicter can bo perfect w'hich does not cherish in itself a 
deeply-seated, though perfectly generous and forbearing, indignation against 
intolerable wi’ong. Snuirting from the blow, “God shall smite thee,” he 
exclaimed, “ thou whito-washed'^vall Wliat ! Dost thou sit there judging 
me according to tho Law, and in violation of law biddest mo to bo sinitlen ?”* 

at this time the sacred light, which was to barn all night on the candlestick {ner 
fim'arabi)^ was often quenched before the daybreak ; bow the red tongue of cloth round 
the neck of the scajwgc^at on the Day of Atonement was no longer rninvculously turned 
to wliitc; how the huge briizen Kikunor-gate of the Temple, whKh required" twenty 
Levltes to shut it every evening, oi>ened of its own acconi ; and how ,fohaimn Ikn 
Zacchai exclaimed, on hearing the portent, “ Why wilt thou terrify us, O Temple ? W© 
know that thou art doomed to ruin.” 

* Tlie Talmud tells us that when this person was High Priest tho sjw;rifici>s were 

ad way 8 eaten up, so that no fragments of them were left for the iworcr priests {Fcmc/inn. 
67, 1). (Gratz, iii. 279.) x * v 

2 Pmachtm, vJd supr<u St. Paul might well have asked him, © pStXwr av/xrvKn rd HSnAa, 
wpoovAets (Rom. ii 22 ; t*. 

® Prom A. D. 48 to AD. 69. TIio voyage as a prisoner to Rom© was in A.D. 52. 

* Wie80ler /:hrm. d. Ap. Ztii, 76. * d^s. Antt. xx. 9, § 2 ; ii. 17, § 9, 

« To this style of armiment the Jews seem tj have been singularly prone (cf. Luke 

yt 29; John xviii. 22; 2 Cor. xi. £9* 1 I'im. iii. 3 ; I'it. i. 7). This brutality illustrates 
tho remark in •TcXifiu, 23, 1, 47, 2, that at that period no one cared for anything but 

externalism, and that Jews thought more of a pollution of the Temple than they did 
of assassination (Grktz, iii. 822). 

7 xxiii. 3, Totv* jccKoi/io^^v*. Cf. Matt. xxiii.*27, irfroi/to^rroi. Dr. Plumptre 
compares Jeffreys* treatment of Baxter. 

** For a Jew to order a Jew to be stiaick on the cheek was peculiarly offensive. ** He 
tliat strikes the oheek of an Israelite strikes, as it were, the check of the Shechinab,” for 
It IS said (Prov. xx. 25), “ He that strikes a man’* (f'.c., an Israelite who alone deserves 
* eo*'**'*”® 5 Riwhi quotes Bahha Mctmk, f. 114, col. 2), strikes the Holy One. 
t 58, cob 2, vr sa chcekbmef and ©p3, ** to strike,** in Syriac (coffiefcre, of, Tfcft u ▼. 6 * 
fiuxtoif, Leac aaecb s. v.). as weU as to snare. 
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The language has been censured as unbecoming in its violence, and has been 
unfavourably compared with the meekness of Christ before the tribunal of his 
enemies. ** Where,” asks St. Jerome, “is that patience of the Saviour, who — 
as a lamb led to the slaughter opens not^his mouth — so gently asks the smiter, 
* If I have 8]K)kcn evil, bear witness to the evil ; but if tyeH, why smitc^t thou 
me P ’ We are not detracting from the Apostle, but declaring the gloiy of 
God, who, suffering in the flesh, reigns above the wrong and frailty of the 
flesh.” ^ Yet we need not remind the reader that not once or twice only did 
Christ give the rein to righteous anger, and blight hypocrisy and insolence 
with a flash of holy wrath. The bystanders seem to have been stavtled by the 
boldness of St. Paul’s rebuke, for they said to him, “ Dost thou revile the 
High Priest of God ? ’* Tlie Apostle’s anger had expended itself in that one 
outburst, and ho instantly apologised with exquisite urbanity and self-control. 
“I did not know,” he said, “brethren, that he is the High Priest;” adding 
that, had he known this, he would not have addressed to him the opprobrious 
name of “ whited wall,” because he reverenced and acted upon the rule of 
Scripture, “ Thou shalt not speak ill of a ruler of thy people,”* 

It has been thought very astonishing that St. Paul should not know that 
Ananias was the High Priest, and all sorts of explanations have consequently 
been foisted into his very simple words. These words cannot, however, mean 
that he was unable to recognise the validity of Ananias’s title ; * or that he had 
spoken for the moment without considering his oflSco ; * or that he could not 
be supposed to acknowledge a high priest in one who behaved with such 
illegal insolence.^ Considering the disrepn^ and insignificance into which 
the high -priesthood had fallen during the dominance of men who would only, 
as a rule, take it for a short time in order to “ pass the cliair ; ” ® considering 
that one of these worldly intruders took to wearing silk gloves that he might 
not soil his hands with the sacriflees ; considering, too, that the Homans and 
the Herods were constantly sotting up one and putting down anotlier at their 
own caprice, and that the people ofUm regarded some one as the real high prieat, 
who was no longer invested with the actual office ; considering, too, that m 
such ways the pontificate of these truckling Sadducees had sunk into a more 
simulacrum of what once it was, and that the real allegiance of the people had 
been completely transferred to the more illustrious Babbis — it is perfectly 

conceivable that St. Paul, after his long absence*, from Jerusalem/ bad not» 

. » 

* Adv. Pdoa. iii. 1. 

5 Ex. xxii. LXX. (cf. 2 Pet. ii. 10). XTnder ^he good breeding of the answer we 
notice the admirable skill which enabled Paul thus to show at once his knowledge of and 
his obedience to the Law, for the supposed apostasy from which he was impugned. 

* JJghtfoot, Schoettgen, Kuinocl, Baamgarteu. 

** Bengel (non veniebat mihi in men tern), Wetstein, Bp. Sandmraon (non noveram, non 
satis attente consideravi), Bp. Wordsworth, &c. , 

® Calvin. 

* The Jews themselves take this view of them. Qriite (iii 822) refers to Pet<uihtmt 
57, 1, Joma, 23l 1, which speaks of their narrowness, envy, violence, love of precedency 
ke . ; Josephus {ArUt. xx. 8, § 8, 9, § 4 ) speaks of their impudenoc turbulenoe (see JAft 
of Chriit, ii 320-342). 

7 This IS the view of Ohiysoatom. 
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during ifi0 few and mueli oeeupied days which had elapsed mnoe his return^ 
^yen himself the trouble to inquire whether a Kamhit, or a Boethuslau, or a 
Oanthera was at that particular moment adorned with the empty title which 
he probably disgraced. He must, of coarse, have been aware tliat the high 
priept was the Nasi of the Sanhedrin, but in a crowded assembly he had not 
noticed who the spdhker was. Owing to his weakened sight, all that he saw 
before him was a blurred white hgure issuing a brutal order, and to this 
person, who in his external whiteness and inward worthlessness thus reminded 
him of the plastered wall of a sepulchre, he had addressed his indignant 
denunciation. That ho should retract it on learning the hallowed position of 
the delinquent, was in\|kooordanoe with that high breeding of the perfect 
geutlomau which in all his demeanour he habitually displayed. 

But while we can easily excuse any passing touch ^ human infirmity, if 
such there were, in his sudden vehemence, we cannot defend his subsequent 
conduct at that meeting. Surely it was more than pardonable if on that day 
he waa a little unhinged, both morally and spiritually, by the wild and awful 
trials of the day before. In the discussion which was going on about his 
case, his knowledge of the Sanhodriu, of which lie had been a member, enabled 
him easily to recognise that his judges were still mainly divided into two 
parties — ^thp Sadducean priests and the Pharisaic elders and scribes. The 
Jatter were the more popular and numerous, the former were the more wealthy 
and powerfuL Now St. Paul well know that these two parties wore separated 
from each other by an intemocine enmity, which was only rooouciled in the 
presence of common hatreds. dBLo know, too, that one main point of conten- 
tion between tliem arose from questions about the Unseen World, and the life 
beyond the gi*ave.^ Seeing, therefore, that ho would meet with neither justice 
nor mercy from tliat tribunal, he decided to throw among them the apple of 
discord, and cried out amid the Babel of tongues, Breiliren, I am a 
Pharisee, a son of Pharisees. I am being judged about the hope and 
resurrection of the dead.” The plan showed great knowledge of character, 
and the diversion thus caused was for the time cmiuoutly successful ; but was 
it worthy of St. Paul P Undoubtedly there were points in common between 
him and the Pharisees. ** They taught a rosurrectiou of the dead : so did he. 
They taught the coming of the Kingdom of God : so did ho. They taught 
the Advent of the Messiah : so did he. Tliey taught an intcroonrse of God 
with mon«b}^the medium^ of angels, dreamy, and visions: so did he. He 
shared with the Pharisees exactly those doctrines, on account of which he was 
regarded by the Sadducees as a tfcducer of the people.” This is true ; but, on 
the other hand, his belief in the risen Messiah was 'iwi the point on which he 
was mainly being called in question.* Thai belief, had it stood alone, would 

; Matt. xxii. 23; Job. J3L it 8, § 14 ; AnU, xviii 1, § 4. 

^ Keuss, whose Actm da ApMra I had not read till these p^es wore written, takes a 
very ^ilar view, p. 218. Yet it Ca, of course, possible that St. Paul s exclamation tna^ 
have ^en justified by some eiroumstances of the disousaion which have not bm i»e> 
served in the narrative. 
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ham been passed oyer by the Sanbedrin as, at the worst, a harmless ddndon. 
Nay, some of the Pharisaic Sanliedrists may eren hare been nominally 
Christiana.^ But the fury against St. Paul was kindled by the far more 
burning questions which arose out of his doctrine of the nullity of the Law, 
and the admission of the Gentiles to equal privileges with the seed of Abraham. 
Did not, then, the words of the Apostle suggest a false issue P And had he 
any right to inflame an existing animosity ? * And could he worthily say, 
I am a Pharisee ? ” Was he not in reality at variance with the Pharisees 
in every fundamental particular of their system ? Is not the Pharisaic spirit 
in its very essence the antithesis of the Christian ? * Did not the two greatest 
Epistles which he had written prove their whole the^^Iogy, as such, to be false 
in every line ? Was it not the very work of his life to pull down the legal 
prescriptions around 'i hich it was their one object to rear a hedge? Had not 
they been occupied — as none knew better than himself — in riveting the iron 
fetters of that yoke of bondage, which he was striving to shatter link by link P 
Was tliere not the least little touch of a suggestio falsi in wliat he said? Let 
us make every possible deduction and allowance for a venial infirmity ; for a 
sudden and momentary “ ceconomy,'* far less serious than tliat into which his 
great brother- Apostle had swerved at Antioch ; and let us further admit that 
there is a certain nationality in the cliivaliT-of rigidly minute and s^rupnlonsly 
inflexible straightforwardness, which is, among Northern nations, and among 
the English in particular, the hereditary result of centuries of training. Let 
us also acknowledge, not without a blush of shame, that certain slight 
managements and cuxommodations of truth t.ave in later ages been reokoniMl 
among Christian virtues. Yet, after all these qualifications, we cannot in 
this matter wholly see how St. Paul ' could say without qnaiiflcation, In 
such an assembly, “I am a Pharisee,” If we think him very little to 
blame for his stern rebuke of the High Priest; if, referring his conduct 
to that final court of appeal, which consists in comparing it with the 
precepts and example of his Lord, we can quite conceive that Ho who called 
Herod “a fox” would also have called Aiiauias whited wall;” on the 
other hand, we cannot but think that this creating of a division among 
common enemies on the grounds of a very partial and limited agreement with 
certain other tenets hedd by some of thorn, was hardly worthy of St, Paul ; 
and knowing, as we do know, what the Pharisees were, wo cannot imagine his 
Divine Master ever saying, under any eircumstaiices, “I am PharisOe.” 

Moreover, the device, besides being questionable, was not even politic. It 

<1 

* Acta XV. 5. 

s Those who, in the teeth of all Sopptnre, will not believe that an Apostle em make 
a mistake, have built disastro\u conclusions on this action of St. Paul’s, quotii^ it to 
sanction the Machiavellian policy of the Romans, “ Divide et'impera.” Corn, i Lipide, 
on this passage, says, ** Bellum naereticonim est pax ecclesiae,” — a maxim on which the 
Romish Church Ims sometimes acted (see Wordsworth, ad locX On the other hand, 
Luther says, with his robust good sense, **Non mihi placet stadiuin illud sanotoi nimis 
efferendi et excusandi si saerse scriptarse vim negaV* 

* Matt. xxiu. 25, 27; John xii 43; Rom. ii 
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added violenoe to a yet more infiiriaied reaction in men wlio felt that they 
had been the victims of a successful stratagem, and in the remark of St. Paul 
before the tribunal of Felix ^ I seem to see — though none have noticed it — a 
certain sense of compunction for the method in which he had extricated him- 
self from a pressing danger. 

Bat, as we ha^ said, the stratagem was for the time almost magically 
successful. PauPs enemies were instantly at each other’s throats. The High 
Priest, Ananias, was so singularly delated by the Pharisaic party that 
centuries afterwards the tradition still lingered of his violence and greed.^ 
There rose a sudden uproar of angry voices, and. the scribes, who sided with 
the Pharisees, starte<f^»p in a body to declare that Paul was innocent. “We 

find the defendant not guilty ; but if a spirit or angel spoke to him ? ” * 

Again the Jews, even these distinguished Hierarchs tAid Rabbis, showed their 
utter iucapacity for self-control. Even in the august precincts of the 
Sanhedrin the clamour was sucewded by a tumult so violent that Paul was 
once^ore in danger of being actually tom to pieces, this time by learned and 
venerable hands. Claudius Lysias, more and more amazed at the imprac- 
ticability of these Jews, who first unanimously set upon Paul in the Temple, 
and half of whom in the Sanhedrin appeared to be now fighting in his defence, 
determined that his fellow-citizen should not at any rate suffer so ignoble 
* a fate, and once mors ordered the detachment of soldiers to go down to snatch 
him from the midst of them, and lead him to the one spot in Jerusalem where 
the greatest living Jew could alone find security — the barracks of foreign 
conquerors. * 

St. Paul might well be exhausted and depressed by the recurrence, on two 
consecutive days, of such exciting scenes, and even a courage so dauntless as his 
could not face unsliakon this coniinnal risk of sudden death. The next day 
was again to bring a fresh peril ; but before it came, God in His mercy, who 
had ever encouraged His faitliful servant St the worst and darkest crises, sent 
him a vision which saved him from all alarm as to his actual life for many a 
long and trying day. As at Jerusalem on his first visit, and as at Oorinih, and 
as afterwards on the stormy sea, the Lord stood by him and said, “ Cheer 
thee, Paul; for as thou didst bear witness respecting mo at Jerusalem, so must 
thou also bear witness at Romo.” 

The dawn of the next day sufficed to prove that his manojuvre in the 
Sanhodnu «had only won a temporary success at the cost of a deeper 
exasperation. So unquencl^able was the fury against him, and so inflamed 
was the feeling of disappointufont that Lysias should have snatehed him away 
from their revenge, that in the morning no less than forty Jews bound 

1 Acts xxiv. 21, which I take to be a confession of his error on this ocoasioa. 

* Derenbourg, PaletC. § 31. 

• The expression is an anoslopems, or suppression of the apodosis, not uncommon 

after «!, as suggesting an alternative. See my Bnef Greek § 809. The 

Mi) of the Rt^ived Text (omitted in m. A, B, O, E, the Aithiopic, the Coptic, 

Ac.) is a'glass from chap. v. 89. Ohiysostom fills up the sentence withneW 

What sort of charge is that?” 
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themsolves with a terrible cherem not to eat or drink till they had killed him,* 
The Jews, like some Oliristians in the worst days of Christendom, beliered in 
the .divine right of assassination as the means of getting rid of a tyrant or an 
apostate.^ Their penal blindness liad deceived them into the sanctihcation ol 
religions murder. How dark a picture does it present to ns of the atato 
of Jewish thought at this period tliat, just as Judas hadlsargained #ith the 
chief priests for the blood-money of his Lord, so those forty mcarii went, not 
only without a blush, but with an evident sense of merit, to the hostile section 
of the Sanhedrin, to suggest to them the concoction of a lie for the facilitation 
of a murder. We are bound under a curse not to touch food till we slay 
Paul. Do you then, and the Sanhedrin, give notice , the commandant to 
bring him down to you, under pretext of a more accurate inquiry into his case. 
We, before he gets near yon, are prepared to slay him.” So far from rejecting 
the suggestion with execration, as many a heathen would hare done, ihoso 
degenerate Jews and worldly priests agreed to it with avidity. But a Beeret 
known to forty conspirators, and requiring the complicity of an iudeSnite 
number more, is no secret at all. There were siii'© to bo dark hints, ominous 
gestures, words of ill-concealed triumph, and, indeed, so unanimous among 
the orthodox Jews, and even, we fear, among some nominal Jewish 
Christians, was the detestation of the man who taught “apostasy from 
Moses,” that in most circles there was no need for any pretence of 
concealment. When St. Peter liad been in prison, and in peril of 
execution, the Christian community of Jerusalem had been in a fcTmont 
of alarm and sorrow, and prayer had been mad,, day and night without ceasing 
to God for him ; but St. Peter, and espociaUy the St. Peter of that early period, 
was regarded with feelings very different from those with which the Judaic 
believers looked on t)ie bold genius whose dangerous independence treatt^ 
Mosaism and its essential covenant as a tiling of the past for converted 
Gentiles. We hear of no prayer from any one of the Elders or the “ many 
myriads” on behalf of St. Paul. He owed to a relative, and not to the 
Church, the watchful sympathy which alone rescued him from murder. He 
had a married sister living in Jerusalem, who, whether she agreed or not with 
the views of her brother — and the fact that neither she nor her family are 
elsewhere mentioned, and tliat St. Paul never seems to have put up at her 
house, makes it at least very doubtful — ^had yet cnemgh natural affection to 
try to defeat a plot for his asaassluation. Most gladly would we have known 
something further about the details. All that w« are told is, that the son of 
this lady, apparently a mere boy, on hearing of the intended ambuscade, wont 
at once to the barracks of Fort Antonia, and gaining ready access to his uncle, 
who, as an untried Homan citizen, was only kept in mstodia milltaris, 
revealed to him the plot. The Apostle acted with his^ usual good sen-#© and 
promptitude. Sending for one of the ton centurions of the garrison* he said 

1 For instanoeiE of a similar eherem^ see 1 Sam. xiv. 24 ; Joa AinU* 8, | S, ka 

* Semhedr, 9 ; Jo«. Antt, jdl. 6, § 2 ; Philo. De Sacrif, p. 
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to him, ** Lead this youth to the commandant, for he has something to tell 
him. ’’ ^ The centurion went immediately to Lysias, and said, “ Tlie pnsoner 
Paul called mo to him, and asked me to lea<l this youth to you, as he has some- 
thiug to say to yom^* There is a touch of very natural kindness in the way in 
which the Homan officer receiTod the Jewish boy. Seeing, |>erhaps, that he 
was nervous and Idustered, both from the peril to which lie was subjecting 
himself by revealing this secret — since suspicion would naturally fall on him —* 
and also by finding himself in the presence of the most powei*ful person in 
Jerusalem, the military delegate of the dreaded Procurator — Lysias took him 
by the hand, and w^Qdng with him to a place where they were out of earshot, 
began to ask him wBbt his message was. Tlio youth told him that be would 
imnieiliately receive a request from the Sanhedrin to summon a meeting next 
day, and bring Paul once more before them to arriTo at some more definite 
result ; and that more than forty sicarii had agreed on time and place to 
murder his prisoner, so that the only way to defeat the plot was to refuse the 
request of the Sanhedrin. Lysias saw the importance of the secret, and 
instantly formed his plans. He told the youth not to mention to any one that 
he liad given him information of the conspiracy, and, summoning two cen- 
turions, ordered them to equip two hiuidred legionaries, seventy cavalry 
soldiers, Jbwo hundred lancers, ^ wHh two spare horses, to l)e ready to escort Paul 
safely to Csesarea that very evening at nine o’clock. He was extremely glad 
to get rid of a prisoner who created such excitement, and who was the object 
of an animosity so keen that it might at any moment lead to a riot At that 
day, too, charges of bribery fi«w about in the most dangerous manner. Celer, 
a Roman knight of far higher rank than himself, had actually been dragged 
by Jews round the walls of Jerusalem, and finally beheaded, for receiving a bribe 
from the Samaritaiis.* Agrippa L had Keen dismissed from Antioch ; and no 
loss a person tlian the Procurator Cumauus had been imprisoned and dis- 
graced, So corrupt was the Roman administration in the hands of even the 
highest officials, that if Paul wore murdered Lysias might easily have been 
chaigod with having accepted a bribe to induce him to connive at this 
nefarious conspiracy.* Tliero was now sufficient pretext to send Paul away 
swiftly and secretly, and so got rid of au embarrassing responsibility. At 
nine that evoniug, when it was dark and when the streets would bo deserted, 
the large escort of four hundred and seventy soldiers— an escort the necessity 
of whUh shows the da^igerous condition fit the country, and the extent of 
Lysias’s alarm— stood ready at the gate of the barracks; and before the tramp 
of liorse and foot began to stiirtlo the silent city, the commandant handed to 


* miimteneag of the narrative, perhaps, indicates that St, Luke, who sought for 
information from all sources, had received the atory from tlie youth himself. 

^ 5<ffioXajEk>t, Vulg. The only passage to throw light on the word is one 

adduced by Meyer fiom Constantine the Forphyrogenete, which proves nothing. A retnls 
6^^^o^oAo«, One explanation is gem du train — men who held a second horse by the right 


» Jos. AnU. XX. 6, § 8 ; B. J, ii. 12, § 7. 

9“® (m) act ^7 adds lupin iimbrwnt al louUW 

avoKTctriixn jctu ovriif f^rro^v fyK/iryia ws 
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tlio centnrion in comiuaud a letter which, in its obvious g^eunmeness, exhibits 
a veiy dexterous mixture of truth and falsehood, and by no moans bears out 
the representation that Lysias was a stupid person. It was one of those 
abstracts of criminal charges called elogia, which it was the custom to write 
in submitting a prisoner to the cognisance of a superior judge; and it was 
ingeniously framed with a view to obviate beforehand any possible charge of 
illegal conduct towards a Roman citizen. The conduct of Lysias, though a 
little hasty at first, had however been, on the whole, both Mnd and honour* 
able; and he would probably he assured by St. Paul that, so far as he was 
concerned, he might lay aside all anxiety as to any proi^pedings intended to 
vindicate the inalienable rights conferred by the oitizenF'iip. 

The letter ran as follows 

" Claudius Lysias to his Excellency the Procurator Felix, greeting. 

** The prisoner whom I send to you is one who was seized by the Jews, and 
was on the point of beiug killed by thorn when I came down upon them with 
my forces, and rescued him on being informed that he was a Roman. As I 
wanted to know further the reason why they accused him, I took him down 
into their Sanhedrin, and found tliat he was being accused of questions of 
their law, but had against him no cliarge which deserved death or chains. 
But on receiving secret intimation of a plot which was to be put in fores 
against him, I immediately sent him to you, at the same time giving notice to 
his accusers also to say all they had to say about him in your presenco. Fmo* 
weUr’ 

Paul was mounted on one of the horses provided for him, and the escort 
rode rapidly through the disturbed country, in the vicinity of Jerusalein, with 
a sliarp look-out against any ambuscade. After that, being too numerous and 
well-armed to have any dread of mere brigands, they went at their ease along 
a Roman road, the tliirty-five miles to Autipatris.^ Her© they rested for the 
remainder of the night. Next day the four hundred legionaries and lancers 
marched back to Jerusalem, while the luouitted soldiers rode forward on the 
remaining twenty- five miles to Caesarea. 8t. Paul thus entered Cmsarea with 
a pomp of attendance very unlike the humble guise in which he had left it, 
amid the little caravan of his follow- Christians. They entered the town In 
broad daylight, and so Large a body passing through the streets must have 
attracted many curious eyes. How must Philip and the other Cfimfians of 
Caesarea have been startled to recognise the rapid fulfillment of their fore* 
bodings as they saw the great teacher, from whom they had parted with so 
many tears, ride through the streets, with his right hand chained to the arm 
of a horseman, amid a throng of soldiers from the garrison of Antonia ! That 
ride, in the midst of his ^man body-guard, was deSiiued to be his last 
experience of air and exercise, rill—after two years of imprisonment — ^his 
voyage to Rome began. 


1 Kefr Saba; Jot. AnU» xvi 5, § St 
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The oentnrion aad Ms prisoner were at once mirodnced into the presence 
of Felix Felix read the letter of Lysias, and after briefly inquiring* to what 
prorinoe Paul belongedi and being told he was a Gilician, he said, 1 will hear 
out your case when your accusers have arrived.”^ He then handed Paul over 
to a soldier to be ]|ept in one of the guard-rooms attached to the old Herodian 
palace which now formed the splendid residence of the Procurators of JudsBat 


CHAPTER XLL 

PAITIi AND F£LIX. 

** Antonitui Felix, per onmem saevitiam et libidineni, juB r^itun aervill ingenio 
sxerouit.”— Tao. Hift. v. 9. 

** Jam pridem JndMem impodtui • • • et eunota nmlefacta sibi impime ratoa.” — 
AnmioL&L 

A Roman judge to whom a prisoner had been sent with an elogium Was 
bound, if possible, to try him within three days. Felix, however, had to send 
a message to Jerusalem, and fix a time for the case to come on, in order that 
the accdhers might be present; and as the journey took nearly two days, 
it was the fifth day after St. Paul’s arrival at C®sarea that ho was brought 
to trial. The momentary divermon in his favour, of which by tins time the 
Pharisees wei’O probably ashamed, had settled into an unanimous hatred, and 
the elders, probably of both ^Ikrties, hurried down to accuse their adversary. 
Ananias in person accompanied them, eager for revenge against the 
wholiad compared him to a plastered sepulchre. It must have been intensely 
disagreeable to these dignified personages to be forced to hurry on a fatiguing 
journey of some seventy miles from the religious to the political capital of 
Jndsea, in wder to induce a Gentile dog to give up an apostate ineaiih to 
their jurisdiction ; but the Sanhedrists, smarting under defeat, would not he 
likely to leave any stone unturned which should bring the offender within 
reach of vengeance. 

They wished to make sure of the extrachtion of their victim, and being 
little able to plead eitlier in Greek or Latin, and more or less ignorant 
of the procedure in R^man courts, they gave their brief to a provincial 
barrister nlmed TertuUus. Everything v%s done with due formality. They 
first lodged their oomplaiutf i^d then the prisoner was confronted with them 
that he might hea^ if possible refute, their accusations. TertuUus was 
evidently a practise^^ i peaker, and St. Luke lias faithfuUy preserved an ontUne 
of his voluble plausibility. Speaking wilh politic complaisance as thongh he 
were hims^ a Jew^e began by a fulsome oompiiment to Felix, which served 
as t^ usual captatio hmievolmdiae, AUi^ug to the early exertions of F^lix 
against the banditti and the reo^t snpprea^on of the Egyptian false Messiah* 

* ** Qti eum tiogia nfittuntor «x integm audleudi inuilt 
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be began to assure bis Excellency, with truly legal rotundity of Torbiage, of 
tbe quite universal and uninterrupted gratitude of the Jews for the peiioe 
which he bad secured to them, and for the many reforms ^ which had boon 
initiated by his prudential wisdom. The real fact was that Felix was most 
pdculiarly detested, and that though he had certainly suppressed some 
brigands, yet he had from the earliest times of liis admimstration distinctly 
encouraged more,® and was even accused of having shared their spoils with 
Ventidius Cumanns when he had the sepai'ate charge of Samaria.’ He thou 
apologised for intruding ever so briefly on his Excellency’s indulgent forbear- 
ance, but it was necessary to trouble him with three ^>ant 8 of indictment 
against the defendant — namely, that first, he was a pi)(luic pest, who lived by 
exciting factions among all the Jews ail over the world; secondly, that he 
was a ringleader of the Nazarenes ; and thirdly, that he had attempted to 
profane the Temple. They had accordingly seized him, and wanted to judge 
him in accordance with their own law ; but Lysias had intervened with much 
violence and taken him from their hands, ordering his accusers to come before 
the Procurator. By reference to Lysias* his Excellency might further 
ascertain the substantial truth of these charges. When the oration was over, 
since there were no regular witnesses, the Jews one after another made a 
dead set** against Paul,’ asseverating the truth of all that Tertallus had 
stated. 

Then the Procurator, already impatient with the conviction that thb wa% 
as Lysias had informed him, some Jewish squabble about Mosaic minntiie, 
flung a haughty nod to the prisoner, in intbnatiou that he might speak. 
St. Paul’s captaiio henevolentiae was very diflercmt from that of Tertulius. 
It consisted simply in the perfectly true remark that he could defend himself 
all the more cheerfully before Felix from the knowledge that he had now been 
Procurator for an unusual time,® and could therefore, from his familiarity with 
Jewish affairs, easily ascertain that it was but twelve days ^ since the Pentecost, 
to which feast he had come, not only with no seditious puri>08e, but actually 
to worship in Jerusalem; and that daring that time he had discourmid with no 
one, and had on no occasion attracted any crowd, or caused any disturbance^ 
either in the Temple or in the Synagogues, or in any part of the city. He, 

^ xxiv. 2, SiopSwiiaTiDF, III A, B, £. Tbo other reading is a more genetal 

expression. * * * 

* Jos. AnU. XX. 8, 5 5; B, J. ii. 13, § 2; Euseb. B. E. fi. 20—22. 

•Jos. Anti, XX. 8, § 9 ; Tac. Ann. xii. f>4, “ gutor prdvincme reddita,” 

®Thi8 entire clause (Acts xxiv. 6^^) is omitted froin x«u xiw-a down to 

A, B, G, H, and in the Coptic, Saliidic, Latin, and other versions. If it he an inter- 
polation, the imp must refer to l*aul, but there are great difficulties either way, 
and verse 22 is in favour of their genvineness. On the other hand, if genuine, why 
should the passage have been omitted? D, which has so p>*'ny additions, is here 
deficient. 

* Ver, 9, «tw t i r « n > T o. A, B, E, O, TL 

« xxiv. 10, U iroXA£>y since A.1 . 62, ve. six years, '‘Non ignoravit Faulus artom 
thetomm minHrte laiidand^^ (Groi) 

7 1. Arrival. 2. Interview with James, Ao. YoW and arrest. S. Saabedria. 

9. Gonspiracy. 10. Arrival at Ososaraa. II, 29, In eustody. Idw Trial. 
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therefore, met tlie first ftnd third eonnts of the indictment with A positiye 
contradiction, and clialleiiged the Jews to produce imy witnesses in confirma- 
tion of them. As to the second connt, he was quite ready to admit that ho 
belonged to what they called a sect ; h«t it was no more an illegal sect than 
those to which they themselves belonged, since he worshipped the God whom, 
as a J€fw, he had iJeen always taught to worship — frankly accepted their entire 
Scriptures — and boUeved, exactly as the majority of themselves did, in a resur- 
rection of the just and unjust. In this faith it had always been his aim to 
have a conscience void of offence towards God and towards man. He had 
now been five year» absent from Jerusalem, and on returning with alms for 
the poor of his people^ ’pid offerings for the Temple, they found him in the 
Temple, a quiet aud legally purified worshipper. For the riot which had 
ensued he was not responsible. It had been stirred np by certain Asiatic 
Jews, who ought to have been present as witnesses, and whose absence was 
a proof of the weakness of the case against him. But if their attendance 
could not be seci^d, ho called upon his accusers themselves to state the 
result of their trial of him before the Sanhedrin, and whether they had a 
single fact against him, unless it were liis exclamation as he stood before 
them, that he was being tried about a question of the resurrection of the 
dead. • 

The case had evidently broken down. St. Paul’s statement of facta 
directly contradicted the only charge brought against him. The differences 
of doctrine between the Jews and himself were not in any way to the point, 
since they affected questions v^hich had not been touched upon at all, and of 
which the Roman law could take no cognisance. It was no part of his duty 
to prove the doctrine of the Nazarenes, or justify himself for haring embraced 
it, since at that time it had not been declared to be a religio iUicita. Of this 
fact Felix was perfectly aware. He had a more accurate knowledge of " that 
way ” than the Jews and their advocate supposed.' He was not going, there- 
fore, to hand Paul over to the Sanhedrin, which might be dangerous, and would 
certainly be unjust ; but at the same time he did not wish to offend these 
important personages. He therefore postponed the trial — rm 
on the grottud of the absence of Lysias, who was a material witness, promimng, 
however, to give a final decision whenever he came down to Csesarea. Paul 
was remanded to the guj^d-room, but Felix gave particular instructions to the 
ceuturii^ ® that his custody was not to b a severe one, and tliat his friends 
were to be permitted free ^access to his prison. St. Luke and Aristarchus 
certainly availed themselves oi this permission, and doubtless the heavy hours 
were lightened by the visits of Philip the Evangelist, and other Christiana 
of the little CsBsardAn^commimity to whomfPanl was dear.* 

Wti/ 

' xxiv. 2!!^ &icpt^irrcp<Mr. 

* Ver. 23, 4«ftTo»(^;qp-the oenturion who wS^present at the ta^al ; not at all neoei- 
•arily, or even pro^bly, the oenturion who had escorted him from Antipatria to Onearea. 

" It teems to have been about this time that Felix used the macbl&atiomi of 
Magus to induce DitndUa, the younger sister of Agrippa U., to elope fiom her husband 
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On Ids leinrn to CeBsaren with hio wife DrasilUj and apparently in order 
to i^tify her curiosity to see and hear a person whose strange history and 
parveUons powers were so widely known, Felix once more summoned Paul 
into his presence, and bade him discoui*se to them about his beliefs. Right 
nobly did Paul use his opportunity. Felix was a Gentile, and was moreover 
his judge, and it was no pai*t of St. Paulas duty to judge those tlmt are 
without. Had he assumed such a function, his life must have become one 
incessant and naoleas protest. And yet, with perfect urbanity and respect 
for the powers that bo, ho spoke of the faith in Christ which ho was bidden 
to exjdain, in a way that enabled him to touch on those Jsrirtuos which were 
most needed by the guilty pair who listened to his w4rds. The licentious 
piincoss must have blushed as ho discoursed of continence; the rapacious and 
unjust governor as he sp ko of righteousness — both of them as ho reasoned of 
the judgment to come, ^’liatover may liavo been the thoughts of Dnisilla, 
she locked them up in her own bosom; but Felix, loss accustomed to such 
truths, was deei)ly agitated by them. As he glanced back over the stajjaed 
and guilty past, be was afraid. He had been a slave, in the vilest of all 
positions, at the rflcst of all epochs, in the vilest of all cities. He had crept 
with his brother Pallas into the position of a courtier at the most morally 
degraded of all courts. Ho had been an officer of those auxiliaries yho were 
the worst of all troops. Wlmt secrets of lust and blood lay hidden in his 
earlier life we do not know ; but ample and iudisxuitable testimm^y^ Jewish 
and Pagan, sacred and secular, reveals to us what he liad been— how greedy, 
how savage, how treacherous, how unjust, hew steeped with the blood of 
private murder and public massacre — during the eight years which he had 
now spent in the govornment, first of Samaria, then of Palestine. There were 
footsteps behind liiiu ; he began to feel as though ** the earth were made of 
glass.” He could not bear the novel sensation of terror which crept over liim, 
or the reproaches of the blushing, shamefaced spirit which ijcgan to mutiny 
even in such a breast as his. Ho cut short the interview. “ Go,'* he said, 
** for the present ; I will take some future opportunity to summon you to a 
hearing.** Even his remorse was not purely disintorosted. Paul bad indeed 
acquired over him some of that ascendency which coaid hardly fail to be won 
by so lofty a personality ; and Felix, struck by his bearing, his genius, his 

V 

Axiz. and to become his wife. It was a atrange thing, and one which muat Imve required 
all tiie arts of Simon to effect, that thi/ young and beautiful prinoeaa, who was 'k% this 
time only twenty years old, ahould have abandoned all hf*r Jevnah pfejudicet, and riaked, 
the deadliest abhorrence of her race, by leaving a pHuce who loved h«(l^ and had even 
been induced to accept circumcision to gratify her national smtnles, in order to form an 
adulterous oonnexion with a cruel and elderly ^ofligate, who iiad been nothW better 
than a slave. Felix would never have ^reamt for one moment of making for h®** 
the immense sacrifice which Aziz had accepted, and which her previous lover, the Prinoe 
of Commagene, had refused. Such, however, were tho subtle artA of the Cypriaii sorcerer, 
and such the Oreelc-like fascinatichts of t^ saucer, tluvt he had gained his and how 
thus still further obliterated the memor' ..a of his servile origin by manning a thiinl princom. 
“Trium reginanim maritum aut aduiterum” (Buet. Claud. Ss). Another rf his wives 
was also a Drusilla, daughter of Juba, King of Mauretania, and grandd^ughjter of Antony 
and Cleopatra. The third is onknowxL > 
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moral force sent tor him not nnlreqnently to converse with him Teepeetmg 
Ms beliefs. But this apparent interest in religions subjects was. in reality, 
akin to that vein of superatition which made him the ready dupe of Simon 
Magtis, and it did not exclude a certain hankering after a bribe, which he 
felt sure that Paul, who had brought considerable sums of money to Jeni- 
salem, tould eithe * procure or give. He took care to drop hints which should 
leave no doubt as to bis intentions. Bat Panl was innocent, and neither 
would ho adopt any illicit method to secure his liberty, nor in any case would 
he burden the affection of bis converts to contribute the ransom which he was 
too poor to offer. NHe did not wish by dubious human methods to interfere 
with God^s plan resp^ling him, nor to set a questionable example to the 
future Ubellatid. He therefore declined to take the hints of Felix, and two 
years glided away, and he was still in prison. ♦ 

Towards the end of that time he must have l>oen startled by a terrible 
clamour in the streets of Caesarea. Disputes, indeed, wore constantly occur- 
ring^n a city composed half of Jews and half of Greeks, or Syrians, between 
whom there was a porpotnal feud for proce<lence. All the splendour of the 
place— its amphitheatre, its temples, its palace — was due to the passion for 
building which animated the first Herod, dho Jewish population was large 
and wealthy, and since their king liad done so niuch for the town, they claimed 
it as their own. It was quite true that, but for Herod, Cmsarea would never 
have been hoard of iq history. Its sole utility cousisted in the harbour which 
ho had constructed for it at enormous cost of money and labour, and which 
was extremely needed on that Inhospitable coast. But the Greeks maintained 
that it was their town, seeing that it had been founded by Strato, and caUed 
Strato’s Tower until Herod had altered the name in his usual spirit of flattery 
towards the Imperial House. Towards the close of Paul’s imprisonment, the 
Greeks and Jews came to an open quarrel in the market-place, and the 
Greeks wore being w^orsted in the combat by their enraged adversaries, when 
Felix appeared with his cohorts and ordered the Jews to disixirse. As his 
command was not instantly obeyed by the victorimis party, Felix, who like all the 
Romans sided with the Gentile faction, let loose his soldiers upon them. Tlie 
soldiers were ^irobably not Romans, but pronncials.' They were therefore 
delighted to fall on the Jews, many of whom were instantly put to the sword. 
Not content with this, Felix, whoso dislike to the whole race only deepened 
©very ytar, allowed them to plunder the houses of the wealthier Jews.* This 
crowning act of injustice could not pass unnoticed. Felix, indeed, as Tacitus 
tells us, had so long learnt to rely on tho overwhelming influence of Pallas 
over Claudius, that he began to think that he might commit any crime he 
Uked without being called to question. Bift Claudius had now been diamissod 

* There ^re no Jews Among them, becanse^io Jew conH serve in the army without 
a ooristant iiecessity of breaking the rules of huSieligion, so that on this ground they 
wore exempted from the liability to oonscription. 

* The scenes winch took^ace on this occasion were atudogons to those whieh hap* 
penod at Alexandria under Fiaocus. 
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to his apotheosis bj the poisoned mnshrooms of Agrippina, and the inflaeniia 
both of Pallas and Agrippina was on the wane. The Jews laid a formal 
impeachment against Felix for his conduct at Cmsarea, and he was recalled to. 
answer their complaints. Accompanied by Dmsilla and Simon Magus, who 
had by this time assumed the position of his domestic sm^cerer, he sailed *to 
Italy, and his very last act was one of flagrant injustice. He had already 
abused the power of a provincial governor by delaying the trial of I^ul f or 
two years. It was a defect in Roman law that, though it ordered the imme- 
diate trial of a prisoner sent to a superior court with an etopium, it laid down 
no rule as to the necessary termination of his trial, ap.r thus put into the 
hands of an unjust Prmfect a formidable instrument torture, Paul had 
now languished for two full years in the Herodian palace, and Felix had not 
decided his case. Phild‘ mentions a similar instance in which Flaccus kept 
Lampo for two years in prison at Alexandria ^ on a charge of laesa majestas, 
in hopes of breaking his heart by a punishment worse than death. Felix had 
no snch object, for he seems to have felt for Paul a sincere respect ; bnt since 
Paul would not offer a bribe, Felix would not set him free, and — more the 
slave of self-interest than he had ever boon the slave of Antonia — he finally 
left him bound in order to gratify tho malice of the Jews whom he thus 
strove, but quite vainly, to propitiate. He thought that he could; perhaps, 
settle some awkward items of their account against him by sacrificing to their 
religious hatreds a small scniple on the score of justice. Perhaps this was 
the last drop in tho overflowing cup of his iniquity. How he closed his bad 
career we do not know. It required the iTcmost stretch of the waning 
influence of his brother Pallas to save him from the punishment which his 
crimes had deserved ; and, although ho was not put to death or banished, he 
had to disgorge the greater portion of his ill-gotten wealth. Drusilla had one 
son by her marriage with him, and this son, whose name wa» Agrippm 
perished in the eruption of Vesuvius nineteen years after those events.* 
Felix himself vanishes henceforth into obscurity and di^raoe. 


CHAPTER XLH. 

8T. PAUL BBFOBE AOBIPFA H. 

4 . 

^'When I consider this Ai^stle as appearing either jbefore the witty Atheiiiaii||» et 
before a Roman Court of Judicature, in the presence ef their great men and ladies, x nee 
how handsomely he accommodateth himscif to the apprehension and temper of thlM 
politer people.” — S haftjESBUBt, CharacterisiicSt I 30. 

The successor of Felix was Poref^s Festus (A.D. 60),* who, though ho tod 
was probably of no higher rank than that of a f reedmitfi/ was a far worthier 
and more honourable ruler. His J^iocuratorsbip was of very brief dura^ont 

' Philo in Fktcc. xvi * * AD. 79. Jos. Antt xx. 7. § 2. 

* This furnishes one of the few oertain voirUt de reptars for the preoiie ehronology 
the Acts. He died the next year. 
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and he inherited the gov^tnent of a country in which the wildest anarchy 
waa triumphant, and internecine quarrels were carried on in the bloodiest 
spirit of revenge. Had he been Procurator for a longer time, difficult as was 
the task to hold in the leash the furious hatreds of Jews and Gentiles, he 
might have accomplished more memorable results. The sacred narrative dis- 
plays hiin in a not unfavourable light, and he at any rate contrasts most 
favourably with his immediate predecessor and successor, in the fact that he 
tried to administer real justice, and did not stain his hands with bribes.^ 

His first moven;ient8 show an active and energetic spirit. He arrived in 
Palestine about , twwionth of August, and tliree days after his arrival at 
Caesarea wont direct t<r^ru8alem. One of the first questions which he had 
to face was the mode of dealing with St. Paul. Two years of deferred hope, 
and obstructed purposes, and dreary imprisonment ^lad not quenched the 
deadly antipathy of the Jews to the man whose free offer of the Gospel to 
the Gentiles seemed to them one of the most fatal omens of their impending 
min. ^ The terrible fight in the market-place between Jews and Syrian 
Greeks, which had caused the disgrace of Felix, had left behind it an nn- 
appeased exasperation, and the Jews of Caesarea were unanimous * in demand, 
iug the immediate punishment of Paul. When Festus reached Jerusalem 
the same dty * met him, and the death of Paul was demanded, not ouly by 
the mob, but by deputations of all the chief person ag<*s in Jerusalem, headed 
by Ishmael Ben Phab;, the new High Priest.* We have seen already that 
■the Jews, with great insight into human nature, eagerly seized the first op- 
portunity of playing upon the^nexporience of a newly-arrived official, and 
monlffing, him if possible, wliile ho was likely to be most plastic in his 
desire to create a favourable impression. But Festus was not one of the base 
and feeble Procurators who would commit a crime to win popularity. The 
Palestinian Jews soon found that they had to do with one who more resem- 
bled a Gallio than a Felix. The people and their priests begged him as an 
initial favour not to exempt Paul’s case from their oognisaiice, but to bring 
him to Jerusalem, that he might once more be tried by the Saiiliodrin, when 
they would take care that ho should cause no second fiasco by turning their 
theologic jealousies against each other. Indeed, these sacerdotnlists, who 
thought far less of murder than of a ceremonial pollution,* liad taken car© 
that if Festus once granted their petition, their hired assassins should get rid 
of Paul bn the road “ or ever ho came near.” Festus saw throngh them 
sufficiently to thwait their design under the guise of a courteous offer that, 
as Paul wa« now at Cuisarea, he would return thither almost immediately, 
ftud give a full and fair audience to their complaints. On their continued 
iasistence Festus gave them the haughty 4uid genuinely Homan reply that, 

* Jos. AntLxx. 8, § 9 ; 9, §1 ; A J. ii U, JV 

Acts XXV. 24, £irav rb TMi' 'lov^atM*' . . * jTdL, 

* Ho had been appointed by Agrippa II., A.D. 59. 

* See S0U3b, t 47, a; TotifiaSota, e, 14 ; Jomo, f. 23, 1; Joa A J. paaim, (Gr&ta. 
ui* 321, ieqq,) 
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wliatevcr their Oriental notions of justice might be, it was not the custom of 
the Romans to grant any person’s life to his accusers by way of doing a favour, 
but to place the accused and the accusers face to face, and to give the accused 
a full opportunity for self-defence. The High Priest and his fellow-conspi- 
rators, finding that they could not play either on the timidity of Festus or his 
cbmplaisance, had to content thomsolres once more with o^’anising a powerful 
deputation to carry out tlie axuaisation. Eight or ten days afterwards Festus 
returned to the palace at Ccesiirea, and the very next day took his seat on the 
tribunal to hear the case. The Jews had not again hired a practised barrister 
to help them, and the trial degenerated into a scene of pas-iiouate clamour, in 
which St. Paul simply met the many accusations against^him by calm denials. 
The Jews, tumultuously surrounding tlie tribunal, Reiterated their accusa- 
tions of heresy, sacrilege, and treason ; but as not a single witness was forth- 
coming, Paul had no need to do more than to recount the facts. This time the 
Jews seem to have defined the old vague charge that Paul was a stirrer-up of 
sedition throughout the Diaspora, by trying to frighten Festus, as thejr had 
frightened Pilate, with the name of Cmsar ; ^ but Festus had too thorough a 
knowledge of the Roman law not to see, through all this murky storm of rage, 
the two plain facts, that ho was trying a false issue, since the inquiry really 
turned on matters which atfected the arcana of Jewish theology; and that 
even if there was a grain of truth in the Jewish accusations, Paul had not 
been guilty of anything approaching to a capital crime. Wishing to put an 
end to the scene — for nothing was more odious to the dignity of a well -trained, 
Eoman than the scowling faces, and gleaming eyes, and screaming interpel* 
latious of despised Orientals — Festus asked Paul whether he was willing to 
go up to Jerusalem, and be tried before the Sanhedrin under his protection.* 
This was practically a proposal to transfer the question back from the Roman 
to the Jewisli jurisdiction. But Paul knew very well that he had far more 
chance of justice at the hands of the Romans tlnvn at the hands of Jews, 
whose crimes were now dragging Jerusalem to her destruction. Jewish 
tribunals liad invariably and even savagely condemned him; Gentile tribunals 
— Gallio, the Politarchs, the Asiarclis, T^ysias, Felix, Festus, even the 
‘‘ Prmtors,” at Philippi, and at last even the monster Nero — always saw and 
proclaimed his innocence. But he was sick of those delays ; sick of the fierce 
reiteration of calumnies whicli ho had ten times refuted ; sick of being made 
the bone of conteutiou for mutual hatreds; sick of. the arbitrary c^ric© of 
provincial governors. Terrible as the black dungeon of Machmrus to the free 
soul of the Baptist, must luave been the dreauy^ barracks of Gsesarea to the 
ardent zeal of Paul. How be must have hated that palace, dripping with the 
blood of murdered Hero^Ls, and haunted by the worst memories of their 
crimes ! How tired he must-have been of the idleness and the libaldriee of 

1 Acts XXV. 8. ^ 

* This must be the meaning of hr xxv. 9. There ocmld be no ooncolvable object 
in taking Paul to Jerusalem, unless it were to have him once more tried by the Sanhedrin J 
but of course Festus cojild not preside at a meeting of the Sanhedrin, though be might 
be present (somewhat aa Lysias was), and see that the acoused received fair treatmeOt, 
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provioeial soldiers, and the tnmultaans noises of collision between Jews and 
Gentiles which were constantly resounding in those illmanaged streets! 
Doubtless his imprisonment had been a period of deep inward calm and 
growth. He knew that his course was not yet over. He was awaiting the f nl- 
filment of God’s will. He saw that he had nothing more to hope for from 
High Eriests or Pfbcnrators, and seized his opportunity. As a liomau citizen 
he had one specijil privilege — that right of appeal to Ciesar, which was still 
left as the venerable trophy of popular triumph in the struggles of centuries. 
He bad only to pronounce the one word Appello, and every enemy would, for 
a time, be defeate>\ who was now thirsting for his blood.' He determined to 
exercise liis pri\Tloge\ The Procurator was but a shadow of the Cicsar. His 
offer sounded plausiblylPair, but perhaps Paul saw through it. “ I am stand- 
ing,” he said, at Ccesai ’s tribunaL There, and not Jbefore the Sanhedrin, I 
ought to be judged. Even you, O Fosius ! know full well tliat I never 
in any respect wronged the Jews. If I am an offer lor, and have committed 
any^pital crime, it is not against them, but against the Empire; and if 
I am found guilty, I do not refuse to die. But if all the accusations which 
these bring against me are nothing, no one can sacrifice me to them as a 
favour.” And then he suddenly exclaimed, “ Cacsarem appello 1 ” 

The appeal was a surprise ; even Fostus, who meant well and kindly, 
though perhaps with a touch of natural complaisance towards his new sub- 
jects, was a little offended by it. It was not agreeable to have his jurisdiction 
superseded by an “ appeal ” to a superior on the very first occa.sion tliat ho took 
his seat on the tribunal. Pau^had not yet had time to learn his character. 
He might doubtless have trusted him more, if he had known him better; but 
matters had fallen into a hopeless imbroglio, and perhaps Paul luul some in- 
ward intimation that this, at last, was God’s appointed way in which ho was 
to visit Italy, and to bear witness at Rome. 

The appeal at once put an end to all the proceedings of the court. Festus 
hold a very brief consultation with his consUinrii — or council of his assessors 
—•as to whether the appeal was legally admissible or not The (uise was t<>o 
clear to admit of much doubt under this head, and. after a moment’s delay, 
Festus exclaimed, in words which, however brusquely spoken, must have 
thrilled the heart of more tliau one person in that assenibly, and most of all 
the heart of the Apostle himself, “ Caesarem appollasti ; ad Caesarem ibis.” 
Perhaps Festus avenged his inomeiitArily woumled vanity by the thought, 
You little know what an appeal to Ccesar means I ” 

Of course some days must elapse bof )re an opportunity would occur to 
Bend Paul from Caosarca to Itfily. A ship had to be provided, and other 
prisoners had to be tried whom it migjfit bo necessary to remand to the 
Emperor’s decision^ The delay was a providential one. It furnished Paul 
with a happy opportunity of proclaiming the trutl|s and the arguments of 
Christianity in the presence of all the^uiirish and Gentile magnates of tlie 

A By the Lex Julia De Appellatime^ CL Plin. £!^. x. dy« 
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capital and of the last scions of tliat Idumean house of brilliant adTentnrera 
who had allied themselves with the Asmonman princes, and worn the title of 
Jewish kings. 

For only a day or two had elapsed after the appeal, when Agrippa 11., the 
hwt of the Herods, and his sister Berenice came down to Ciesarea to pay th^ir 
respects to the new’ Procurator. It was a compliment winch they could never 
safely omit, and we find that they paid similar visits to each Procurator in 
succession. The regal power of Agrippa, such as it was, depended on no 
popular support, but simply and solely on the will of the Emperor. Alb a 
breath had made him first king of Chalcis (A.D. 48), them^Jf the tetrarohy of 
Philip (A.D, 52), and finally of various other cities (A.B. 65), so on any day 
a breath might unmake him. He was not, like his faftier, “ the king of the 
Jews,” and therefore St. Luke, with his usual accuracy in these detaUs, only 
calls him the king ; ’* but as ho had succeeded his uncle Herod of Chalcis in 
the guardianship of the Temple, with its sacred robes, and the right of nomi- 
nations to the High-priosthood, he practically became a mere gilded instrument 
to keep order for the Romans, and it was essential for him to remain on good 
terms with them.^ They in thrir turn found it desirable to flatter the harm- 
less vanities of a phantom royalty. 

During the visit of Agrippa and Berenice to Festus, he took the oppor- 
tunity of rofeiTing to the perplexing case of the prisoner Paul. He told 
Agrippa of the fury which seemed to inspire the whole Jewish people at the 
mention of his name, and of the futile results of the trial just concluded* 
However much the Jews might try to misrepreient the real questions at issue, 
it was clear that they turned on Mosaic technicalities,* and ** on one Jesus who 
was dead, whom Paul alleged to be alive ® — matters about which Festus had 
no jurisdiction, and could not be sujjposed to know anything. The prisonert 
however, had refused to be tried again by the Sanhedrin, and had appealed to 
the decision of the Augustus. 

“ I should have liked myself also to hear this person,” said Agrippa.* 
Festus eagerly closed with the wish, and fixed the next day for the gratifica- 
tion of the king’s fancy. 

It was not, as is commonly represented, a new trial. That would have 
been, on all grounds, impossible. A.grippa was without judicial functions, 
and the authority of the Procurator had boon cut short by the ap{>eal. It was 
more of the nature of a private or drawing-room audience — a soi^i o{ show 
occasion designed for the amusement of those princely guests, and the idle 

1 The Romans would have resented any iieglect towards their representative, as muoh 
as we fhould resent the conduct of Sdndiah or Holkar if they entered the district of on» 
of our Indian Residents without paying t\;efr respects. 

2 XXV. 19. The use of the phrase, rnpi rrjt i£Cat “about their own religious 

matters ” (cf. xvii. 22), sliows sufficiently that among Gentiles A|^rippa was accustomed 
to speak of his religion quite in the tone man of the world. 

» St. Luke and the early Christians^j<wre far too much in earnest in their belief to 
make them shrink in the least from recording the scorn with which it was spoken of. 

* XXV. 22, /rai ttVTi>s ; of. GaL iv, 20. It might, however, mean, *'1, toe^ 

was feeling a personal desire.’* 
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aristocracy of Orosarea, both Jewish and Gentile. Festns ordered the 
auditorium to be prepared for the occasion, and invited all the chief officers 
of the army, and the principal inhabitants of the town. The Herods were 
fond of show, and Festns gratified their humour by a grand processional 
display. Ho would doubtless appear in his scarlet paludamcnt, with his full 
attendiMice of lictors and body-guard, who would stand at arms bcjhind the 
gilded chairs which were placed for himself and his distinguished visitors. 
We are expressly told that Agrippa and Berenice went in state to the 
PrseiHfrium, she, doubtless, blazing with all her jewels, and he in his purple 
robes, and both wiTt^^the golden circlets of royalty around their foreheads, and 
attended by a suite 'of followers in the most gorgeous apjmrel of Eastern 
pomp. It was a compliknent to the new governor to visit him with as much 
splendour as possible, and both he and his guests were not sorry to furnish a 
s^jectacle which would at once illustrate their import mice and their mutual 
cordiality. Did Agrippa think of his great-grandfather Herod, and the 
massacre of the innocents P of his great-uncle Antipas, and the murder of 
John the Baptist? of his father Agrippa I., and the esreutirm of James the 
Elder ? Did he recall the fact that they had each died or been disgraced, 
soon after, or in direct consequence of, those inflictions of martyrdom ? Did 
he realise how closely, hut unwittingly, the faith in that “ one Jesus ** had 
been linked with the destinies of his house? Did the pomp of to-day remind 
him of the pomp sixteen years earlier, when his much more powerful father 
had stood in the theatre, with the sunlight blazing on the tissued silver of his 
robe, and the people shouting^that he was a god ? ^ Did none of the dark 
memories of the place overshadow him as be entered that former palace of his 
race? It is very unlikely. Extreme vanity, gratified self-importance, far 
more probably absorbed the mind of this*titular king, as, in all the pomp of 
phantom sovereignty, he swept along the large open hall, seated himself with 
his beautiful sister by the Procurator’s side, and glanced with cold curiosity 
on the poor, worn, shackled prisoner — ^pale with sickness and long imprison- 
ment — who was led in at his command. 

Festus opened the proceedings in a short, complimentary speech, in which 
he found an excuse for the gathering, by saying that on the one hand the Jews 
were extremely infuriated against this man, and that on the other he was 
entirely innocent, so far as he could see, of any capital crime. Since, however, 
he was ^ R^nan citizen, and had appealed Carsar, it was necessary to send 
to ** the Lord ” * some minute of the case, by way of eloginm, and he was 
completely perplexed as to what he ought to say. He was, therefore, glad of 
the opportunity to bring the prisoner before this distinguished assembly, that 
they, and especially King Agrippa, might J[ear what he had to say for himself, 
and 80, by forming gome sort of preliminary judgment, relieve Festus from 
the ridiculp»s position of sending a pris^er without being able to state any 
definite crime with which he had been chai^^d. 


^ AD. 44, It was now A.D. 60, 


• aav. ^ 
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THE LIFE AND WORK OF ST. PADL. 


As no accusers were present, and this was not in any respect a judicial 
assembly, Agrippa, as the person for whom the whole scene was got up, told 
Paul tliat he was allowed to speak about himself. Had the Apostle been of 
a morose disposition he might have despised the hollowness of these mock 
proceedings. Had he been actuated by any motives lower than the highest, 
he might have seized the opportunity to flatter himself into favour in the 
absence of his enemies. But the predominant feature in his, as in the very 
greatest characters, was a continual seriousnoss and earnestness, and hjg^only 
desire was to plead not his own cause, but that of his M^ter. Festus, with 
the Roman adulation, which in that age outran oven the »{>^tite of absolutism. 
Lad used that title of “the Lord,” which the latQ?t Emperors seized with 
avidity, but wliich the earliest and ablest of them had contemptuously refused.* 
But Paul was neither imposed upon by these colossal titles of reverence, nor 
daunted by these pompous inanities of reflected power. 

There is not a word of liis address which does not prove how completely 
he was at Ids ease. The scarlet sagiim of the Procurator, the fasces olf the 
lictors, the swords of the legionaries, the gleaming armour of the Chiliarchs, 
did not for one moment daunt 1dm, — they were a terror, not to good works, 
but to the evil ; and lie felt tliat his was a service which was above all sway. 

Streteluiig out his hand in tlie manner familiar to the orators whom he had 
often heard in Tarsus or in Antioch,* he began by the sincere remark thnt 
ho was particular!}^ happy to make his defence before King Agrippa, not — 
wliich would have been false — for any special worth of his, but because the 
l)riiice had received from his father — whose^anviety to conform to the Law, 
both written and oral, was well known — an elaborate training in all matters 
of Jewish religion and casuistry, ^hidi could not fail to interest him in a 
question of wliich he was so competent to judge. He begged, therefore, for 
a patient audience, and narrated once more the familiar story of bis converdion 
from the standpoint of a rigid and bigoted Pharisee to a belief that the Mes- 
sianic hox>es of his nation bad now been actually fulfilled in that Jesus of 
Nazareth, whose followers he had at first furiously persecuted, but who had 
won him, by a personal revelation of His glor 3 % to the knowledge that He had 
risen from the dead. Wliy should that belief appe4ir incredible to his hearers? 
It once had been so to liimself ; but bow could be re.sist the eye-witness of a 
noonday vision? and how could he disobey the heavenly voice which aent 
him forth to open the eyes both of Jews and Gentiles, that they might turn 
from darkness to light, and tlie power of SataA unto God, that, by faith in 
Jesus, they might receive remission of sins and a lot among the sanctified ? 
Ho had not been disobedient to it. In Damascus, in Jerusalem, throughout 
all Jud»a, and subsequently among the Gentiles, ho had been a preacher of 
repentance and conversion towards God, and a life csbnsistex^t therewith. 
This was why the Jews had seizod^m in the Temple and trieolo tear him 

* Suet. Oct. 59 ; Tihcr. 27 ; Pomit. 13. 

s riut. C(ies., p. 729 Appid. Metam. fL» "porrigit dextxam «t ad Initar oratoron* 
conformat articulum.” 
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to pieces; bnt in this and every danger God had helped him. and the testimony 
which he bore to small and great was no blasphemy, no apostasy, but simply 
a truth in direct accordance with the teachings of Moses and the Prophets, 
that the Messiali should be liable to suffering, and that from His resun'ection 
from the dead a light should dawn to lighten both the Gentiles and Qis 
people. * 

Paul was now launched on the full tide of that sacred and impassioned 
oratoiT which was so powerful an agent in his misKion work. He wim deliver- 
ing to kings and governors and chief captains that t^timony which was the 
very object of hi^vlife. Whether on other topics his 8i>eech was as con- 
temptible as his enemies chose to represent, we cannot say ; but on this topic, 
at any rate, he spoke wilh the force of long familiarity, and the ffre of intense 
conviction. He would probably have proceeded to develop the great thesis 
which he had just sketched in outline — but at this point ho was stopped short. 
Those facts and revelations were new to Festus. Tiiough sufficiently familiar 
witl#^ true culture to recognise it even tlirongb these Oriental surroundings, 
he could only listen open-mouthed to this impassioned tale of visions, and 
revelations, and ancient prophecies, and of a Jewish Prophet who had been 
crucified, and yet had risen from the dead and was Divine, and who could 
forgive sius and lighten the darkness of Jews as well as of Gentiles. He 
had been getting more and more astonished, and the last remark was too 
much for him. He /suddenly burst out with the loud and excited interniption, 
"You are mad, Paul;^ those many writings are turning your bnun.** His 
startling ejaculation checked 4he majestic stream of the Apostle’s eloquence, 
hut did not otherwise ruffie liis exquisite courtesy. " I am not mad,” he 
exclaimed with calm modesty, giving to Festus his recognised title of “ your 
Excellency; ” "but I am uttering words of reality and soberness.” But Festus 
was not the person whom he was mainly addressing, nor were these the 
reasonings which he would be likely to understand. It was different with 
Agrippa. He had read Moses and the Prophets, and had heard, from multi- 
tudes of witnesses, some at least of the facts to which Paul referred. To him, 
therefore, the Apostle appealed in proof of liis perfect sanity. " The king,” 
ho said, " knows about the.se things, to whom it is even with confidence that 
I am addressing my remarks. I am sui’e lliat lie is by no means unaware of 
any of these circumstances, for all that I say has not been done in a corner.” 
And tl«n, «ri8hing to resume the thread o| his argument at the point where 
it had been broken, and whore it would be most striking to a Jew, he asked — 

"King Agrippa, dost tiidu believe the Prophets? I know that thou 
believest.” 

But Agrippa did not choose to be entrapped into a discussion, still less 
into an assent. Npt old in years, but accustomed from his boyhood to an 
atmosphepe^of cynicism and unbelief, he could only smile with the good- 
natured contempt of a man of the woria at the enthusiastic earnestness which 

» WUd. ▼.4:2 Oor. ▼. 13. There is an lambio rhythm In ^estus’s Interpellatiaa whioh 
makes it sound like a quotation 
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could even for a moment fancy that he would be converted to the heresy of 
the Nazarenes with their crucified Messiah! Yet he did not wish to be 
uncourteous. It was impossible not to admire the burning zeal which neither 
stripes nor piisons could quench — the clear-sighted faith which not even wocli 
a surrounding could for a moment dim. 

• “ You are trying to persuade me offhand to be 'a Christian he silldi 

with a half-supprCesod smile ; and this finished specimen of courtly mira'peUa 
was his bantering knswer to St. Paul’s appeal. Doubtless his polished t^emark 
on this compendious style of making converts sounded very witty that 
distinguished company, and they would with difficulty suro'.oss their laughter 
at the notion that iVgrippa, favourite of Claudius, frieiS of Nero, of 
Chalois, Iturasa, Trachouitis, nominator of the Priest, and supremo 

guardian of the Temple treasures, should succumb to the jiotency of this 
“ short method with a JeV.” That a Paul should make the king a Christian (!) 
would sound too ludicrous. But the laugh would be iustanilj suppressed in 
pity and admiration of the poor but noble prisoner, as with perfect dignity 
he took advantage of Agrippa’s ambiguous expression, and 62id, with all the 
fervent sincerity of a loving heart, I could pray to God that whether * in 
little ’or ‘in much,’ * not thou only, but even all who are listening to me 
to-day might become even such as I am — except,” he added, as ho raised hia 
fettered hand — “except those bonds.” They saw that this was indoed no 
common prisoner ; one who could argue as ho had argued, and speak as he 
had spoken; one who was so filled with the exaltation of an inspiring idea, so 
enriclied with the happiness of a firm faith and a peaceful conscience, that 
he could tell them how he prayed that they ^11 — ^all these princely and dis- 
tinguished people — could be even snch as he — and who yet in the spirit of 
entire forgiveness desired tliat the sljaring in his faith might involve no share 
in his sorrows or misfortunes — must be such a one as they never yet had seen 
or known, either in the worlds of Jewry or of heathendom. But it was useless 
to prolong the scene. Curiosity was now sufficiently gratified, and it bad 
become clearer than ever that though they might regard Paul the prisoner 
as an amiable enthusiast or an uisplred fanafio, he was in no sense a legal 
criminal. The king, by rising from his seat, gave the signal for breaking Up 
the meeting ; Berenice and Pest us, and their respective retinues, rose up at 
the same time, and as the distinguished assembly dispersed they were beard 

< t * 

* €voX(y*f, '‘In brief,” “in few word»”(«f. Eph. lit S), **tout 

coup.** It cannot mean almost,” which would bo or iXcywftn. On the 

conatm involved in the present see my Brief €he^ SyntasL § 136, But it is Very 

doubtful whether we have got Agrippa’s real remark. A reads rtiSj? (Laohm.), and 

din^ yowrM'* 
ncMmom, which 
i aimo^ oon- 

jecture that Agrippa ironically said, lu wot^ctc — “youll soon be waking 

Ohristian / ” a.. ^ 

^ St. Chrysostom thinks that St. Banl mistook Agrippa’s meaning, and, from Ignor- 
ance of coUoouial Greek (f), supposed him to ween “ almost.” But %h. Ml 3 is enough 
to disprove tnifk 
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remarking on aB sides tliat Paul was undeserving of death, or even of imprison- 
ment. He had made, in ftict, a deeply favourable iraj>ression. Agrippa’s 
decision was given entirely for his acquittal. “Tliia person,” he said to 
Festus, “ might have been pomiaaaently sot at liberty, if he liad not appealed 
to Caesar.” Agx’i|)pa was far too little of a Pharisee, and far too much ef a 
TPi^Ti of the world, not to see that mere freedom of thought could not be, and 
ought not to be, suppressed by external violence. The proceedings of that 
day probably saved St. Paul’s life full two years afterwards. Festus, since 
his^i'®^ opinipFi, on grounds of Roman justice, were so entirely confirmed 
from the Jewish i^oint of view b^ the Protector of the Temple, could Irnrdly 
fail to send to Nero an elogium which freely exonerated the prisoner from 
every legal charge; aiM even if Jewish intrigues were put in play against 
him, Nero could not condemn to death a man whcjin Felix, and Lysias, and 
Festus, and Agrippa, and even the Jewish Sanhedrin, in the only trial of the 
case which they h^ held, had united in pronouncing innocent of any capital 
oriiae. 


CHAPTER XLIIL 

THE VOYAQE AND SHIPWBECB:. 

Non vultus instantis t>^ranni 

Ment<»quatit solida, nec Aiister 

Dux inquieti turbidus Adriae.” — H or. Od. iii 3, 5. 

** The flattering wind that late with promised aid 
From Candia’s bay the unwilling ship betrayed, 

No longer fawns, beneath the fair disguise, 

But like a ruffian on his quarrj" flies.” 

Falconer, Shipwrecky canto ii- 

At the earliest opportunity which offered, St. Paul, and such other prisoners^ 
as wore waiting the result of an appeal, were despatched to Italy under the 
charge of Julius, a centurion of an Augustan cohort. This Augustan cohort 
may either be some local troop of soldiers of that iiaiiie stationed at Caesarea, 
since the name “ Augustan ” was as common as “ Royal ” among us ; or they 
may "have belonged to the body of Augxistani — veterans originally enrolled 
by Augustus as a body-guard ; * or they may have Iwen the Pi’a>torian guards 
themselves, who occasionally, though not frequently, were sent out of Italy 
on imperial missions.® It is not, however, said tliat Julius was accompanied 
by lug cohort, and it is not at all impossible that he may have been sent with 
a few of those chosen soldiers of the mdst distinguished Roman regiments 

^ xxvii.4, ‘^Mpovt is not necoasarUy usedj^h classical accuracy to denote “prisoner# 
of a dilferent class ” (Luke viii. 3; Mark xv.^). ^ 

^ It certainly was not a oohori of “Sebaateiii,” natives of Sebaate, the name 
which Herod had given to Samaria (Jos. S* J, iL 12, § 5k 
» Pliny, H. A. vi 35. (Lewin, ii 183.) 

19* 
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to give eclat to the arrival of Festos in one of the wealthiest hut most dis- 
affected of imporial provinces.^ If this were the case, Julias may very well 
have been that Julias Priscus who afterwards rose to the splen^d position 
of one of the two PrsBfects of the Prsetorians, and committed suicide on the 
dis^aceful overthrow of his patron.® We see enough of him during this 
voyage to lead ns to believe that he was a sensible, honourable, and kindly man. 

B>oman soldiers were responsible with their own lives for the security of 
their prisoners, and this had originated the custom — ^so painful to the prisoners, 
and all the more painful because so necessarily irritating to^he legionaftes-— 
of keeping the pinsoners safe by chaining them with a long light chain by 
the right wrist to the left wrist of soldiers, who relieved each other in turn. 
It may be imagined how frightfully trying it must have been to have no 
moment and no movomeiH free, and to be fettered in such horrible proximity 
to a man who would certainly have been an uneducated specimen of the lowest 
classes, and who, surroxinded from l3oyhood upwards by rough and demoralis- 
ing comptmionsbips, might be a coarse and loose provincial, or a morose and 
brutal peasant from the dregs of the Italian population. It is tolerably certain 
that ashore prisoners were not allowed to go anywhere without this galling 
protection, but we may hoi)e that they wore not always subject to it in the 
narrow fetid cribs and hatchways of the huge, rolling, unwieldy merchantmen 
in which their compulsory voyages had to be performed. 

Since Festus had arrived in Palestine towards the end of June, it must 
now have been late in August, and the time was rapidly drawing on in wbicb 
ancient navigation was closed for the year. ^ Every day made the weather 
more uncertain and the voyage more perilous, and since time was pressing, 
Julius, to whom the commission was entrusted, embarked his prisoners on 
board a coasting merchantman of the Mysian town of Adramyitium. As tiie 
vessel would touch at the chief ports on the west of Asia, there was every 
possibility of their finding a ship at Ephesus, or at some nearer port, in wbi<^ 
they could perform the rest of their voyage; but if not, Julias might, as a 
last resource, march his soldiers and their prisoners from Adramyttiuni to 
Troas, and thence sail to Neapolis, whence ho could proceed along the great 
Egnatian Road, alreafly so familiar to St. Paul, through Phili]>pi and Thes- 
salonica to Dyrrhardiiiun. Dyrrhac'hinm and Bruudusium were to the Romans 
what Calais and Dover are to the English ; and after crossing the uSlgean, 
Julius would march along the Ap^dan Road — in a reverse order throvgh the 
scenes described with such lively humour by Horaqe in his Iter ad Brundtmum 
—till his journey ended at Rome. Tiiia was the foute traversed by Bt» Ignatius 
and his ** ten leopards ” who conducted him to his martyrdom, and in his dis- 
agreeable connexion with whom ho ,^ay8 that ho fought with wild beasts all 
the way. It is, however, most unlikely that a land journey entered into the 
immediate plans of Julius. As he Jiad several prisoners undef* charge, 
each of whom would require ten soldiors to relieve guard, such a journey 

1 More strictly Procuratorwliipe. St. Imke, however, uses the general woard 

® Tac. Mist. ii. 92; iv. 11« **Pudor6 magie quaxn necesaitatat’" 
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would be inexpressibly tedious and extremely expensive; and Julius might 
rely with tolerable certainty on Ending some vessel which was bound from 
one of the great emporiums of Asia for the capital of the world, 

St. Paul was spared one at least of the circumstances which would have 
weighed most heavily on his spirits — he was not alone. Luke and Aristarolius 
accompanied him,*and, whether such had been their original intention or not, 
both were at any rate driven by stress of circumstances to remain with him 
during great paH of his Roman imprisonment. They, no doubt, were pas- 
senff^s, not pri|?oner8, and they must eiilicr have paid their own expenses,* 
or have been provkied with money for that purpose by Christians, who knew 
how necessary was some attendance for one so stricken witli personal infirmities 
as their illustrious Ap^tle. 

The voyage l)egan happily and prosperously. Tlie leading westerly wind 
was so far favourable that the day after they starled they had accomplished 
tho sixty-seven miles which lay between them and the harbour of Sidon. 
There they touched, and Julius, who can hardly have hean absent from the 
brilliant throng who had listtmod to Paul’s address before Agrij^pa, was so 
indulgently disposed towards him that he gave him leave — perhaps merely 
on parole — to land and see his friends wdio formed the little Christian com- 
munity of that place. This kindness was invaluable to St. Paul. The two 
years* imprisonment must have told unfavourably upon his health, and ho 
must have been biif scantily provided with the requisites for a long voyage. 
The expression used by St. Luke that Julius allowed him to go to his friend 
and “ be cared for,” * seems ta imply that even during that one day's voyage 
he had sutfered either from sea-sickness or from general infirmity. The day 
at Sidon was the one happy interlude which was to prepare him for many 
anxious, miserable, and storm -tossed weeks. 

For from that day forward the entire voyage became a succession of delays 
and accidents, which, after two months of storm and danger, culminated in 
hopeless shipwreck. No sooner had they left the liarbour of Sidon than they 
encountered the bafiling Etesian winds, which blow steadily from the north- 
west. TTiis was an unlooked-for hindrance, because the Etesiaus usually cease 
to blow towards tho end of August, and are succeeded by south winds, on 
which the captain of tho morcliantinan liad doubtless relied to waft him back 
to his port of Adramyttium. His natural course would have been to sail 
straight across from Sidon to Patara, loa^'iiig Cyprus on the starboard ; but 
the veiy winds which sped St. Paul so blithely along this course to his 
Coesarean imprisonment niord than two years before, wore now against his 
return, and the vessel liad to sail towards Capo Peclalium, the south-eastern 
promontory of Cjrprus, hugging the sliorp nnder the lee of the island as far 
AS Capo Dmaretum.3 On rounding tliis cape they could beat to windward 

^ Luke;A8 a physician, might easily hav^frocured a free passage. 

® XXvii. 8, imixeKeLa^ rvXtlv, , 

* tiweirXwo-oftei^, we Sailed undoT the lee of,” i.c., in this instance, ** we left Cyijrus on 
the left.” Observe that in this narrative alone there are no less than tlfirteen different 
expressions for ** sailing,” 
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by the aid of land-breezes and westward currents right across the sea which 
washes the coasts of Cilicia and Pamphylia, until they dropped anchor in the 
mouth of the river Andriacus, opposite to a hill crowned with the magnihcent 
buildings of Myra, the former capital of Lycia.^ 

Here they were fortimate — or, as it turned out, unfortunate — enough to 
find a large Alexandrian wheat-ship,^ which had undergone the common fate 
of being driven out of the direct course by the same winds which had baffled 
the Adramyttian vessel, and which now intended to follow the usual alter- 
native of creeping across the ^gean from island to islan^, northw^fM of 
Crete, and so to the south of Cythera, and across to-^yracuse.® This 
vessel, built for the purposes of the trade which supplied to aU Italy the staff 
of life, could easily provide room for the centuriolf with his soldiers and 
prisoners, and such passengers as chose to accompany them. They were, 
therefore, shifted into this vessel, and sailed for Cnidus, the last point at 
which they could hope for any help from the protection of the shore with its 
breezes and currents. The distance between the two spots is only one hundred 
and thirty miles, and under favourable circumstances they might have got 
to their destination in twenty-four hours. But the baffling Etesians still 
continued with unseasonable steadiness, and to reach even to Cnidus occupied 
many weary and uncomfortable days. And when they got off the beautiful 
and commodious harbour they were destined to a fresh and bitter disappoint- 
ment, for they could not enter it. Had they been able to do so the season 
was by this time so far advanced, and the wind was so steadily adverse^ that 
we can hardly doubt that, unless they continued their journey by land, they 
would either have waited there for a more favourable breeze, or decided to 
winter in a port where there was every pleasant requisite at hand for the 
convenience of so large a vessel, and its numerous crew, ^noe, however, 
the wind would neither suffer them to put in at Cnidus,* nor to oolltiuue 
their direct voyage, which would have passed north of Crete, the only alter- 
native left them was to make for Cape Salmone, at the eastern end of the 
island, and there sail under its lee. To get to Salmone was comparatively 
easy ; but when they had rounded it they had the utmost difficulty in creeping 
along the weather shore until they came to a place called Fair Havens, a little 
to the cast of Cape Matala, and not far from an obscure town of the name 
of Lassea. While the wind remained in its present quarter it was useless to 
continue their voyage, for beyond Cape Matala the shore trendy sharply to 

the north, and they would have been exposed to th^ whole force of the Et^ians, 

* 

* Cf. Thuc. viii 35. 

2 The Emperor Titus (Suet, Vit, 6) did the same on his return from Palestine (cf. Jos. 
£. J. viL2,§l ; Tac. if. iv. SI). At this period that part of the Mediterranean is almost 
always stormy (Falconer, Dmert.t p. IB). 

3 It will, of course, be borne in mind that (1) they had no compass j anj (2) could not 
work to windward. The CiHcian land brSow, which had helped the A^mfltian vessel 
to Myra, was quite local. Compare fiber, AT. ii. 24 ; Sozomen, vi. 26 (speaidng of the 
voyage of AtUanaaius from Alexandria to Rome). Wetst. 

* xxvii. 7, ftrj irfHKrewvrof rov aviixw. It is Dot said that they got to'Cnidue, but only that 
they got “opposite to or “off ” it, and that with difficulty. 
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with a lee shore on which they would inevitably have been dashed to pieces. 
At Fair Havens, therefore, they were obliged to put in, and wait for a change 
of wind. Time passed, and found them still windbound. It was now getting 
towards the close of September. At Fair Havens St. Paul and any Jewish 
Christians on bcArd would probably keep the Kippor, or great day of Atone- 
ment/ the one fadl in the Jewish calendar, which this year fell on September 
24. The autumnal equinox passed. The Feast of Tabfjrnacles passed, and 
perhaps some of the sailors regarded with superstitious terror the partial 
eclifSie which oejeurred on that evening. The Jewish season for navigation 
was now over,*"1?ut the Gentiles did not regard the sea as closed until 
November 11.* Dhienssions took place as to whether they should winter 
where they were or choose the first favourable chance of pushing on round 
Cape Matfda to Port Phoenix, which lay only thii/y-four miles beyond it. 
St. Paul, whose remarkable ascendency had already displayed itself, was 
allowed to give his opinion, and ho gave it emphatically in favour of staying 
where they were. " Sirs,’’ * he said, “ I perceive that this voyage will certainly 
result in violent weather, and much loss not only of the cargo and of the ship, 
but even of our lives.’’ His opinion was entitled to great weight, because his many 
voyages had made him thoroughly familiar with the winds and dangers of a 
sea in wihich he had thrice been shipwrecked, and had once floated for a night 
and a day. The captain, however, and the owner of the vessel gave their 
opinion the other w«y; and it must be admitted that they had much to nige. 
Fair Havens afforded a slieltor from the norwester which had so long been 
prevalent, but it was entirely unprotected against east winds, and indeed 
lay open to most points of the compass. It would, therefore, be a dangerous 
haven in which to pass the winter, and it was further unsuit^vble because the 
place itself was a poor one, not quite olose even to the town of Lasa^ and 
offering no means of employment or amusement for the soldiers and sailors. 
It would have been a serious matter to spend three or four montlis in a j^lace 
so dreary and desolate, and it seemed worth while, if possible, to got to Port 
PhcBiiix. That town, tlie modem Lutro, which they could reach in a few 
hours* sail, enjoyed the advantage of the only harbour on the south of Crete 
wluch“ is safe in all weathers, and which was therefore a familiar resort of 
Alexandrian com^ships. Its harbour was closed and ])rotoctod by a little 
Island, and was described by those who advocated its claims as looking 
towards I^bs and towards Gaums,” or, as we should say, towards the south- 
west and the north-west. It has greatly puzzled commentators to account 
for tliis expression, seeing that the entrance to the harbour of Lutro (which 
is undoubtedly the ancient Phoenix) looks towards the east, and its two 
openings at the extremities of its sheltering island look precisely in the 

* It WM 5Wrved on the tenth of TiaH, which In this year (A.D. 60) fell at the 

antiwnnal equinox. / 

* Sept. 28. See Lewin, Fasti jSacri, § 1899; ahd L'Art cfe virifier Jes Dates, iv., p. 6L 

* See Schoettge*', //or. JJcbr. ad lac,; Tlin. H, iV. ii. 47; Vexfci, Ik Re Milii, v. 9. 

* ^Avdpcf, ** gentlemen,” tis in xiv. 15, xix. 25 ; not Kvpim^ as in Act» xvi 30. 
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opposite directions, namely, north-east and south-east. The explanation of 
this singular anomaly is not to he sought in grammatical illustrations, but in 
the subjectivity of the sailors, who simply regard the bearings of the harbour 
from the directions in which they sail into it, and might say, for instance, that 
a harbour “looked towards” ^e north, if they could only sail into it by 
turning their prow northward; just as farther on in the chapter they. speak 
of “ some land approaching thorn,” when in reality they are approaching some 
land,^ But besides the security of Port Phoenix, it was evidently a fw more 
desirable place for nearly three hundred people to winter in than tbaass^m* 
paraiively obscure and lonely Fair Havens, and on both/^hese grounds it 
seemed to bo worth a slight risk to reach it. Tliese arguments won the 
adhesion of the majority, and the centurion, with wh^m the decision rested, 
decided that this should^ bo done. St. Paul claimed no inspiration for the 
solemn advice he gave,* and of course there was a fair chance of safely travers- 
ing so short a distance. Yet results proved that his advice was right, Fiuir 
Havens, though not a first-rate harbour, is yet partially protected by rpefs 
and islets, and though it might not be wholly safe to winter there, yet the 
risk was much smaller than that which must be incurred by doubling Cape 
Matala, and so getting possibly seized in the grasp of one of the prevalent 
and sudden northerly gales, which would drive tlio ship into almos^ certain' 
destruction. But there is a gambling element in human nature, and the 
centurion, at any rate, could hardly avoid following the opinion of the 
experts, whose interests were so deeply concerned, in {ireferonce to tliat of 
a prisoner, whose knowledge was not professic^l and who had so mneh less 
at stake. 

It was not long before the wished- for opportnnity occurred.® A iwfi sonth 
wind sprang up, and gladly weighing anchor, they hoisted the groat mainsail, 
took their boat in tow, sailed close along the shore to the point of Cape Matala, 
and then gaily prepared for a delightful run of a few hours to the beautiful 
and hospitable harbour for which they were abandoning the dull, dreary Lasma. 
How at last a little gleam of prosperity seemed to have shone on their tedious 
and unforttinate voyage. Perliaps they had a good-natured laugh against Paul 
the prisoner for advice which would have made them tlirow away a golden 
chance. But, alas ! the gentle breathing of the sonth wind in the satis and 
cordage was but a siren song which had lured them to their destruction. They 
had not long passed the fjape, when a tempestuous typhoon^ — such as often in 
those latitudes succeeds a brief spefl of tlie south wind — ^burst dom from the 
Cretan Ida, and smote with terrible fury on the Hapless vessel. The ancient 
name of this “Levanter,” as it is now cailefi, was probably Euroaquilo, ft name 

' See further, Smith, p. 49. * * Ver, 10, SewpA. 

f Ver. 13, ipayrwf napiXtyorro Tijr Kpvnjr. The E. V. miftaesHhe exfl^t foroc of the 
aonst vwowvtucrayrof « % 

* The word describee the whirling of the clonde caused by the meet- 

ing of the B. and the E.N.E. winds. 8oe Plin. II. N. ii. 48, “praecipua navigantum 
peetis ; ” A. Gell. xix. 1. This change of wind is exactly what mirglAihave been expected 
(Purdy, Bailing DvrecUyrg^ ii 61 ; Smith, Toy. and Bhipwreck^ p. 412). 
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which exactly describes its direction, since we see from St. Luke’s subsequent 
remarks that it must have been an east-north-easter, which, indeed, continued 
to blow during the remainder of their voyage.* Prom the first moment that 
this fatal blast rushed downfrom the hills aiid seiaied the wheat-ship in its grasp, ^ 
the condition of the vessel was practically hopeless. It was utterly impossible 
for be,r — it would have been impossible for the finest made vessel — to look the 
wind in the face.”* The suddenness and fury of the blow left the sailors not 
one moment to furl the mainsail, or to do anything but lejiv© the ship to be 
diaiiMi madly forward before the gale, ^ until after a fearful run of twenty -three 
miles they neared the little island of Clauda,'’ and ran in under its l€?e. Happily 
the direction of the wind, and the fact — in which we see the clear hand of 
Provid<snce — that the#torm had burst on them soon after iliey had rounded 
Cape Matala, and not a little later on in their course, liad saved them from being 
dashed upon the rocks and reefs, which lie more to the nortluwest ])etwe0uboth 
Candia and Clauda; but their condition was, in otlier respects, already 
dangerous, if not quite desperate. The ships of the ancients had one main- 
mast and one mainsail; any other masts or rigging were cr)mparativoly small 
and insignificant. Hence the strain upon the vessel from the leverage of the 
mast was terrific, and it was impossible that the Alexandrian ship, however 
stoutly; built, should have scudded with her huge sail set in the grasp of a 
typhoon, without her timbers starting. It is c^viilent that she hati already 
sprang a serious leak. There was no available harbour in the little island, and 
therefore the captain, who seems to have shown the best scaniansliip which was 
possible in his age, took advantage of the brief and partial lull which was 
afforded them by the shelter of the island to do the two things which were 
most immediately necessary — namely, first to secure tlie means of escape, for 
some at any rate of the crew, in case vessel foundered, and next to put off 
that catastrophe as long as possible. He therefore gave orders at onco to hoist 
the boat on board, and so secure it from being staved in. But this was a task 


* EvpaxvW, A, B, Sahid., Copt., Smith, p. 59* It wtw thus a “point wind,” If 
anything u to be said for the very ib-supported EipoicAvSujr of tlie Syriac, we can only 
regard the word as mrfrappe by Greek sailors (see Larujiunjc and Lan<h{affcs, p. 119). 

* Ver. 14, iQaXtv xar avrf,s may mean either “ struck against kcTy' the conception of a 
■hip being In all langur^es feminine, and Fa{^ being 

the prev^ent Rubstantiv© in the mind of the writer, « jh* 

though throughout the narrative he always uses rb 
vKalttv, except in verse 41 ; or it may mean, no less 
coiToiitly,*‘^do«m from namely “Crete,” which 

is the su^tantiveimme<iiatelypreced^. But that / i \ > 

the former is the right transb.tion in this instance ' ^ i / x • 

is certain, because l/SoXrv could not be used with 
nothing to follow it. The reader will more easily 
follow the details of the voyage, if he will compare 
the map with the directions indicated di this 
compass. 

^ Eyes were painted on the prow 

(Eustath. ad II xiv. 117). 

^ One of the Oursivos (137) adds wSivlAamt rd 

* Clauda ; B, Kovda; Plin, iv. 20; Gaudus, Gozso, 
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by no means easy. The boat, which they had so securely towed astern in what 
they meant to be a sort of gala trip to Port Phojiiix, had now been hurled after 
them through twenty miles of their swirling wake, and must therefore Imve 
been sorely battered, and perhaps half water-logged ; and tliough tliey were 
now in slightly smoother water, yet such was the violence of the gale that it 
was difficult to perform the 8iiiii)lest duty. They managed, however — and 
Luke was one of those who lent a hand in doing it^ — to heave the boat on board 
as a last resource in the moment of peril ; and then the sailors proceeded to 
adopt the rough and clumsy method in use among the ancients to keep iTWiSel 
together. This consisted in undergirding, or, to use the modem and teclmkyil 
term for a practice which is now but rarely resorted to, in /rapping** it, by 
passing stout hawsers several times under the prow, aiifi tying them as tightly 
as possible round the middle of the vessel* Tliej had thus met the two most 
pressing dangers, but a third remained. There was no place into which they 
could run for shelter, nor could they long avail themselves of the partial pro- 
tection which they derived from the weather-shore of the little island, and ^ey 
knew too well that tlie wind was driving them straight towards the Goodwin 
Sands of the Mediterranean — the dreaded bay of the Greater Syrlis,* There 
was only one way to save themselves, which was not, as the English Version 
most erroneously expresses it, to “ strike sail and so be driven ” — sihoe this 
would 1)6 certain destruction — hut to lie to, hy rminding tlie prow of the 
on the starboard tack as near to the wind as possible, to send down the toi)Siul 
and cordage, lower the ponderous yard to such a height as would leave enough 
of the huge nudnsail to steady the vessel,^ set 4he artemo^ or storm-sail, and 
so— having made all as snug as their circumstances permitted — ^let her drift 
on, broadside to leeward, at the mei'cy of wind and wave. This they did, and 
so ended the miserable day, which had begun with sudi soft bi’eeises and pre- 
sumptuous hopes.* 

All night long the storm blew, and, in spite of the nndergirding, the vessel 
still leaked. Next day, therefore, they kept throwing over from time to time 
everything tliat could possibly be spared to lighten the sliip ; * but even this 
was insufficient. Tlie next night brought no relief; the vessel still leaked 
and leaked, and all labour at the pumps watT in vain. The fate which most 

1 namitive of St. Luke is admirably brief and pregnant, and yet we can at mum 
trace in it the tasks in wliich he and 8t. Paul and other passengers or prisoners were able 
to take their share. Tliey helped, for instance, in getting hold of the boat (vilr. Im, And 
in lightening the vessel (ver. Ifl, kg. ippi^afktv ) ; but they could not help in such 
tasks as frnpping tlie vessel, heaving the lead, droiraintt 4he anchors, ka. 

* utro^w/AttTa, mitraCy Vitruv. x. 15, 6 ; Thuc. i, ^ ; Plato, Mep. x, 616 ; Hor. Od, i 14, 
6, “They [a Sjianish man-of-war in a storm} were obli^d to throw oviwrlward all their 
tippcr-decl: guns, and take six turns of the cable round the sliip to prevent her opening** 
(Anson, Vfjpage Rotund the World). The Albim was frapjied with iron ohauis after tne 
battle of Navarino. 

* Ver. 17, iKviawri.not “fall into,’* but “be driven ashore on” (Edt. viiCU^ 

* TO crwww, here ‘‘lowering the g^at yard ” (Smith). 

* V er. 13, &6$avrt<t vpoOiirtm icespaT«)K<Vat. . * 

* Ver. 18, cmxotb'To, }acturam faciehatUf whereas what lAir'^dld the day alter 

was an mstaniaueous act, 
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cwnmoiily befell andent Teesek— that of foundering at sea— was obriously 
imniinout. On the third day, therefore, it became necessary to take some still 
more decisive step. Tliis,in a modem vessel, would have been to cnt down 
the masts by the board ; in ancient vessels, of which the masts were of a less 
towering height, it consisted in heaving overboard the huge mainyard, which, 
as we see, was an rfct requiring the united assistance of all the active hands. ^ 
It fell over with a great splash, and the ship was indefinitely liglitened. Bnt 
now her violent rolling — aU the more sensible from the loose nature of her 
car ga sxw a s only counteracted by a trivial storm-sail The typhoon, indeed, 
had become an ortlinary gale, but the ship had now 1)een reduced to the con- 
dition of aloaicy and dismantled hulk, swept from stem to stem by the dashing 
spray, and drifting, no one knew wliiihor, under leaden and moonless heavens. 
A gloomy apathy began to settle more and more upon those helpless three 
hundred souls. There were no means of cooking ; no fire could be lighted ; 
the caboose and utensils must long ago have been w wished overboard ; the pro- 
visio^is bad probably been spoiled and sodden by the waves that broke over the 
ship ; indeed, with death staring them in the face, no one cared to eat. They 
were famishing wretehes in a fast-sinking ship, drifting, with hopes that 
diminished day by day, to what they regarded as an awful and a certain 
death. « 

But in that desperate crisis one man retained his calm and courage. It 
' Paul the prisoner, probably in physical health the weakest and the greatest 
snIEorer of them all. But it is in such moments that the courage of the noblest 
souls shines with the purest lu^j^re, and the soul of Paul was inwardly enlight- 
ened. As he prayed in aU the peacefulness of a blameless conscience, it was 
revealed to him that God would fulfil the promised destiny which was to lead 
him to Rome, and that, with the preservation of his own life, God would also 
grant to him the lives of those unliappy sufferers, for wlioin, all unworthy as some 
of them soon proved to be, his human heart yearned with pity. While the rest 
wore abandoning themselves to despair, Paul stood forth on the deck, and after 
gently reproaching them with having rejected the adviire which would have 
saved them from all tliat buffeting and loss, ho bade them cheer up, for 
though the ship should be lost^and they should be wrecked on some island, 
not one of them should lose his life. For they know that he was a prisoner 
who had appealed to Coisar; and that night an augej of the God, whose child 
and se^van^ he was, had titood by him. and pot only a'^sured him that he should 
stand before 0®sar, but also tliat Gb)d had, as a sign of His grace, granted him 

• 

' Ver. 10, (fitevijK (This is the reading of G, H, most of the Cursives, both 

the Syriac versions, the Ooptic, iEthiopic, &c. I agree with De Wette in thinking that 
the of is a mistaken alteration, due to the €s^oloO^^To of the pre- 

vious verse.) IChe me&ning of the expression is disptited, but it has been universally 
overlooke<h4h^t the aorist req^uires some single act. Hence Alford’s notion that ^ <r*ari| 
means beds, furniture, spare ngring, &o., aw Wetstein's, that it means the baggjig© of 
the passengers, fall to the grmnui, and Smith’s sui^estion that the main spar is intended 
is much streiigthepfribs^^’tle obstjrves that the effect would be much the same a* that 
produced in modem vessels by heaving the guns overboard* 
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the lives of all on board. He bade them, therefore, to cheer up, and to share 
his own conviction that the vision should come true. 

Who shall say how much those calm undoubting words were designed by 
God to help in bringing about their own fulfilment ? Much had yet to be 
done ; many a strong measure to avert destruction had yet to be taken ; and 
God helps those only who will take the appointed means to help themselvM. 
The proud words ** Oaesarem vehis ” ^ may have inspired the frightened sailor 
to strenuous effort in the open boat on the coast of Illyria, and certainly it was 
Paul’s undaunted encouragements which re-inspired these starving, laSiating, 
despairing mariners to the exertions which ultimately seedred their safety. 
For after they had drifted fourteen days, tossed up and down on the heaving 
waves of Adria,^ a weltering plaything for the gale, suddenly on the fourteenth 
night the sailors, amid the sounds of the long-continued storm, fancied that 
they heard the roar of breakers through the midnight darkness. Suspecting 
that they were nearing some land, and perhaps even detecting that white 
phosphorescent gleam of a surf-beat shore which is visible so far through pven 
the blackest night, they dropped the lead and found tliat they were in twenty 
fathom water. Sounding again, they found that they were in fifteen fathoms.* 
Their suspicions and fears were now turned to certainty, and here was the 
fresh danger of having their desolate hulk driven irresistibly upon ^ome iron 
coast. In the face of this fresh peril the only thing to be done wae to drop 
anchor. Had they anchored the vessel in the usual manner, from the pro^,^ 
the ship might have swung round against a reef,- nor cduld they suppose, as 
they heard the extraordinary loudness of the s^ beating upon the shore, that 
they were at that moment a quarter of a mile from land. So they dropped 
four anchors® through the hawse-holes in which the two great paddle-rudders 
ordinarily moved ; since these — having long been useless as they drifted before 
the gale — had been half lifted out of tho water, and lashed to the stem.* 
Having done this, they could only yearn with intense desire for the dawn of 
day. All through the remaining hours of that long wintry night, they stood 
face to face with the agony of death. In its present condition, the leak oon* 
stantly gaining on them, tlie waves constantly deluging them with spray, the 
vessel miglit at any moment sink, even if the anchors held. But they did not 
know, what we know, that those anchors had dropped into clay of extraordinary 

^ Pint. CacB. 38: De Fort. Rom. 6; Florus, iv. 2; Dion Qass. xli. 46. “Et fortuxiam 
Caesaris ” is a later addition. • * • 

^ The Mediterranean between Greece, Italy, and Africa. Strabo, ii. 123. 
tr(#A,ayos, 6 ’A8p*«s (Hesycli.). fiuu^cpopcKo*', “tossed Vitber and thither.” Bo it would 

appear to those on board, but probably they <lrif ted in tbe E.N. Ka&tcr, 477 inUea in 
thirteen days at the natural rate of one mil© and a half an hour. (See Smith, p. 101.) 

3 Mr. Smith flays that Captain Stewart’s noun dings “would alone have furntshea a 
conclusive test of the truth of this narrative ” (p. ix. ) ; and that we are enabled by these 
and similar investigations “to identify tbe locality of a shipwreck which took place 
eighteen centuries ago ” (p. xiii. ). ^ 

^ “Anchora de pror& jjwjitor*^ iii. 277). Lord Nelson, leading this 

chapter just before the battle of Oepenh^ep, ordered our vessels to be anchored by 
the stern. ^ 

® Of. Oaes. Bell, Oiv* t 26, • Aj appeacs'lrom xxviL 46 
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tenacity, which, indeed, was the aole drctimstance between them and hopeless 
wreck. 

Gradually through the murky atmosphere of rain and tempest, the grim 
day began to dawn upon the miserable crew. Almost as soon as they could see 
the dim outlines of their own faces, haggard and ghastly with so much privation 
and 80, many foarti, they observed that they were anchored off a low point, 
over which the sea was curling with a huge and most furious surf. Ignoraut 
that this was Point Koura, oa the north-east side of Malta,^ and not reeog- 
ninwiifflwft single landmark on the featureless shore, the only thought of the 
selfish heathen sailors was to abandon the hulk and crew to their fate, while 
they saved ihemselvm in the boat which they had with such trouble and 
danger hoisted on boaji. Pretending, therefore, that they could steady the 
pitching of the ship, and therefore make her hold together for a longer time, 
if they used more anchors, and laid thorn oat at full length of the cables* 
instead of merely droi)ping them from the prow, tb^ y began to unlash the boat 
an<^ lower her into the sea. Had they succeeded in their plot, they would 
probably have been swamped in the surf uj>on the point, and all on board 
would inevitably have i>erished from inability to handle the sinking vessel. 
From this danger alike the crow and the sailors wore once more saved by the 
prompt energy and courage of St. Paul. Seeing through the base design, he 
quietly observed to J ulius, who was the jwjrson of most authority on board, 
** If these siiilors do not stay in the ship, ye cannot be saved/’ He says “ ye,’* 
not ** we.” Strong in God’s promise, he had no shadow of doubt respecting 
his own preservation, but the |^romise of safety to all the crew was conditional 
on their own performance of duty. The soldiers, crowded together in the 
yessel with their prisoners, hoard the remark of Paul, and — since he alone at 
that wild moment of peril had kept calm, and was therefore the virtual captain 
— without the smallest scruple drew their swords and cut through the boat’s 
ropes, letting her fall away in the trough of the It is not likely that the 
sailors felt much resentment. Their plan was distinctly base, and it offered at 
the best a very forlorn and dubious hope of safety. But the daylight had now 
increased, and the hour was approaching in which everything would depend 
upon their skill and promptitude, and on the presence of mind of all on board. 
Once more, therefore, the Apostle encouraged them, and urged them all to 
take some food. “This is the fourteenth day,” he said, “on which you are 
contiupin^ foodless, in constant anxiety and vigilance, without taking any- 
thing. I entreat you, then, all to join in a meal, which is indeed essential 
to that preservation, of which I assure you with confidence, for not a 
hair of the head of any one of you shall perish.” And having given 
them this encouragement, he himself set the example. Making of the 
simplest necessity of life a religious ifnd eucharistic act, he took bread, 
gave thank<» to God in the presence of them all, broke it, and began to 
eat. Oalching the contagion of hi^^ehoerful trust, the drenched, miserable 

. ♦ 

* the Englkh frigate Livdy was wrecked in ISlOi 

* Xxvii 80, jrrcu'fiv, not “to cast out,” as in B.V. 
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throng of 276 souls, who had so long been huddled together in their unspeak* 
able wretchedness and discomfort, as their shattered yessel lay rolling and 
tossing under the dismal clouds, took fresh courage, and shared with him in a 
hearty meal Knowing that this was the last meal they could ever take in the 
dismasted vessel, and also that it would be impossible to save the cargo, they 
lightened and righted the vessel by flinging overboard the igfheat, which in the 
long drift of 476 miles from Clauda in the storm must have shifted much to 
one side and made the vessel heel over in a dangerous manner. When the full 
daylight enabled them to examine the shore? they saw no recognisabWbnd- 
mark — since the present Yalotta, the harbour of Malta, at which ships often 
touched, was seven miles E.S.B. of the point where they were wrecked ; but 
they saw a bay, at one extremity of which the cliffa sank down into a flat 
beach, and the only thing which they could hope to do was to thrust the 
ship out of her direct course, and strand her at this spot. To make a tack 
athwart the wind with a disabled ship was a manoeuvre by no means easy, 
but it was worth attempting. They therefore cut away the anchors, letjbing 
the ropes drop into the sea,^ unlasliod and let down the paddle-rudders,* 
hoisted the artemo, or foresail* — which was all that was left them— to the 
wind, and steered straight for the beach. But their manoeuvre, resolutely as it 
had been undertaken, was a failure. They had unconsciously anchored off Bas 
el Koura. The opposite point looked like another promontory, but was in 
reality the island of Salmonetta, separated from the mainland by a deep, 
narrow, and precipitous channel. Through this channbl, about a hundred 
yards in width, ran a current, and in the storuiv race where the waters of this 
current met the waters of the bay, the vessel* would not answer to the helm» 
and all they could do was to run her ashore. Happily for them she drove* 
not upon a rock, but deep into a bank of mud, such as still exists at that very 
spot. Here the prow stuck immovably fast, while the stem was free. The 
crew rushed to the prow, while the waves, which broke with fury over the un- 
supported stern, began instantly to batter it to pieces. Here, even at this 
extremity, there rose for Paul and the other prisoners a new, unexpected, and 
yet more terrible danger. It was the duty of the soldiers to be responsible 
with their own lives for their prisoners. The Roman law was stem, rigid, and 
unbending, nor did it admit of any extenuating plea. So long as death seemed 
imminent, and every hand on board might bo useful in averting it, the 
pnsoners must have been left unchiuned ; but in such a crisis as this, whai 
was there to prevent any one of tkem from taking a dive into the sea, and 
so escaping ? It would have been a horrible th»ng that blood and butchery 
should stain the planks of a shipwrecked vessel at the very moment when 
safety seemed within reach, and that this human sacrifice of lives which God 

' Ver, 40, ayxvpaf fr«ptcXorm tlt»r wlf jtjv daXatrirav^ Ttot "when they h»d taken up th# 
anchors, they committed thcmtelvu unto the sea,” JS. V. 

2 Eur. Hd, 1,536. 

* "Levato artemone,” Vulg. ; '‘a 4itil sail^” Wycl. ; "Vestibui extonsis, et 
wiperaverat tin urn Velo nrora «uo,” Juv. xii. 68, Artemone 

* So hedk&<r<ro^ is used of the Bo$phorut hy Strabo* 124* 
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had rescued should be the only thanksgiving of the suirivors. It was even 
more horrible that they who had fraternised with their fellows in the levelling 
communism of sympathy, as they huddled side by side, with death staring them 
in the face, should now thrust their swords into hearts with which their own 
had so long been beating in fearful sympathy. From this j)eril the prisoners 
were again indirebtly saved by him whose counsel and encouragement had all 
along been the direct source of their preservation. If the prisoners were to 
be killed, equal justice, or injustice, must be dealt to all of them alike, and 
JtdWf^lt that it would he dastfrdly ingratitude to butcher the man to whom, 
under Qud’s providence, they all owed their rescued lives. He therefore 
forbade the design of the soldiers, and gavo orders that every one who could 
swim should first fling iiimself overboard, and get to land.^ The rest seized 
hold of planks and other fragments of the fast-dissolving wreck.* The wind 
threw them landwards, and at last by the aid of the swimmers all wore saved, 
and — at a spot which, owing to the accurate fidelity of the narrative, can still 
be exactly identifitMi — a motley group of nearly throe hundred drenched, and 
shivering, and weather-beaten sailors and soldiers, and prisoners and passen- 
gers, stood on that chill and stormy November morning upon the desolate and 
surf-beat shore of the island of Malta. Some, we are sure, there were who 
.joined with Paul in hearty thanks to the God who, though He had not made 
the storm to cease, so tliat the waves thereof were still, had yet brought them 
safe to land, through all the perils of that tempestuous mouth. 


«oo!t U. 

BOMK. 

CHAPTER XLIY. 

ST. PAUL’S ARRIVAL AT ROME. 

*‘Paulus Romae, apex Evangelii.'* — B kxobl. 

So ended St. Paul’s fourth shipwreck. The sight of the vessel attracted 
the natives of the island,® a simple Punic race, mingled with Greek settlei's, 
and under Roman dominion. There have been times far more r<?cent, and 
coasts far nearer to the spenos of dvilisation, in which the castaways of a 

i Probab^ Paul was among these (2 Oor. xi. 25). 

* Ver. 41, “ was going to pieces.” “Dissolutum navigium” (Oic. AU^ 

XV. 11). 

* The notion thaj the island on which they were wrecked was not Malta, but the 

little Adriatic island of Meleda, off the coast of Dalmatia, was started by Constantine 
the Porahyrofi^nite. It was founded on mistakes about Adria (xxvii. 27), barbariani 
(xxviii. 2), ana vipers (td. 3), combined various nautical ccnsiderations ; and was 
supported by Georgi of Meleda, Jacob^ryant, hnd Dr. Falconer, and lastly by Dr. J. 
Mason Neale, in on Dcdmotid, p. 161. All that can be said for it may be found 

in Falconer’s ZHsaerUUion (3rd edit, with additional notes, 1872), 
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derelict would have been more likely to be robbed and murdered than received 
with hospitality and compassion ; but those Maltese PhoBnicians, nearly two 
millenniums ago, welcomed the rescued crew with unusual kindness. Heavy 
showers had come on, and the shipwrecked men were half>benumbed with 
fatigue and cold. Pitying their condition, the natives lit a huge fire of fagots 
and brushwood, that they might dry their clothes, and gave them in all respeeta 
a friendly welcome. Paul, with that indomitable activity and disregard ol 
self wliich neither danger nor fatigue could check, was busy among the busiest 
collecting fuel. He had got together a large bundle of furze-roots,* SCRI^ad 
just put it on the blazing fire, when a viper which bad been lying torpid, being 
suddenly revived and irritated by the heat, darted out of the bundle and 
“fastened on Pauls hand.'’ Seeing the creature hanging from bis hand# 
and observing that he was a prisoner, the simple natives muttered to one 
another that he must bo some murderer, rescued indeed from the waves, but 
pursued by just vengeance even on land. Paul, quite undisturbed, shook the 
creature off into the fire, and was none the worse.® The natives expe^^ted 
that he would suddenly drop dead.® For a long time they watched him with 
eager eyes, but when they observed that no unpleasant result of any kind 
followed, they, like the rude p(K)pIe of Lystra, gradually changed their minds* 
and said that he was a god. 

For three months, until the beginning of February opened the sea ,to 
navigation, the crew lived in Malta ; and during that time, owing once more 
to the influence of St. Paul, he and bis ass<H*.iate8 received the utmost kindness. 
Not far from the scene of the shipwreck lay the town now called Alta Vecchia, 
the residence of Publius, the governor of the island, who was probably a legate 
of the Prador of Sicily. Since Julius ’was a person of distinction, this Roman 
official, who bore the title of Vrotos First a local designation, the accu* 
racy of which is supj)oried by inscriptions* — offered to the centurion a 
genial hospitality, in which Paul and his friends wore allowed to share. It 
happened that at that time the father of Publius was lying prostrated by 
feverish attacks complicated with dysentery. St. Luke was a physician, bat 
his skill was less effectual than the agency of St. Paul, who wont into the 
sick man’s chamber, prayed by his bedside, laid his hands on him, and healed 
him. The rumour of the cure spread through the little island, and caused aU 
the sick inhabitants to come for help and tendance. Wo may bo sure that 
St. Paul, though we do not hear of his foTuidi ug any Church, yet Ust no 
opportunity of making known the Go.spol. He produced a deep and most 

1 ^pvyavMv (see Theoj)hrast, Hifst. Plant. 1, 4). Hence the objection that McttgueUa, 
some distance from St. Paul’s liay, is the only phice where there is timber in Malta, drops 
to the ground, even if there were ever aD:rthing in it, 

5 The disappearance of the viper from Malt^ if it hm disjippeared, is no more strange 
than its disappearance from Arran. There is a curious parallel “To the incident in the 
Greek Anthology. (’EitToi'f) kvyftiK ex«:* ti ft-dryiv wpliK kvixoi' rifv iirl yjj? iftf-iJ/mv funfKUf 

; [AfUhol.) \ 

3 ^ when Charmian is bitten, “ Trdiqbling she stooil, and on the sudden dropped# ** 
AfU. and Cleop. v, 2 (Humphry). 

* Bocfaart, Phakg. 11. i. 26. Imcr, Cfrc&i* 67^ 
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favourable impression, and was surrounded on all sides with respectful demon- 
sirations. In tbe shipwreck the crew must have lost all, except what little 
money they could carry on their own persons ; they were therefore in deep 
need of assistance,^ and this they received abundantly from the love and 
gratitude of the islanders to whom their stay had caused so many benefits. 

Another Alexandrian eom-ship, the Castor and Tollux — more fortunate 
than her shattered consort — ^had wintered in the harbour of Valettaj and 
when navigation was again possible, Julius and his soldiers embarkefl on 
boaffinUf her with their prisoners, and weighed anchor for Syracuse. It was 
but eighty miles distant, and during that day's voyage St. Paul would gajse 
for the first time on the giant cone of Etna, the first active volcano he had 
ever seen. At Syracust^ they waited throe days for a more favourable wind. 
Since it did not come, they made a circuitous tack ® which brought them to 
Hhegium. Here again they waited for a single day, and as a south wind 
then sprang up, which was exactly what they most desired, they sped swiftly 
throcigh the Straits of Messina, between the chains of snow-clad hills, and 
after passing on their left the huge and ever-flashing cone of Strem}>oli, 
anchored the next day, after a splendid run of 180 miles, in the lovely Bay 
of Puteoli. The unfurled topsail which marked the Alexandrian corn-ship 
would give notice of her arrival to the idlers of the gay watering-place, who 
gathered in hundreds on the mole to welcome with their shouts the vessels 
which brought the staff of life to the granaries of Rome. Here Paul had the 
unexpected happiness to find a little Christian Church, and the brethren begged 
him to stay with them seven d»ys. This enabled them to spend together a 
Sabbath and a Sunday, and the privilege was granted by the kindly and grateful 
Julius. Here, then, they rested, in one of the loveliest of earthly scenes, 
when Vesuvius was still a slumbering volcano, clad to its green summit with 
vines and gardens. Paul could not have iookoil unmoved on the luxury and 
magnificence of the neighbouring towns. There was Baiie, where, to the 
indignation of Hortwe, the Roman nobles built out tlxeir palaces into tbe sea ; 
and where the Caesar before whose judgment -seat ho was going to stand had 
enacted the hideous tragedy of his mother’s murder, and had fled, pursued 
by her Furies, from place to place along the shore.* In sight wiis Pandataria, 
and the other distant rocky islets, dense with exiles of the noblest rank, where 
Agrippa Postumus, tho last of the genuine Caesars, had tried to stop the pangs 
of fairme Ijy gnawing tho stuifing of his owp mattress, and where the daughter 
of the great Augustus had ended, in unutterable wretchedness, her life of 
infamy. Close by was Cumacf, with its Sibylline fame, and Pausilypus, with 
Virgil’s tomb, and Cai^reso, where twenty- three years before Tiberius liad 
dragged to the grave his miserable old age. And within easy distance were 
the little towns of Pompeii and Herculaneum, little dreaming as yet, in their 
# 

' Of. Eoclus. xxxyiii, 1 1 ‘*hono«'i'^Cio. ad IHw» xvi. 9, 

* xxviiL 13. ir«pieXaJvT«, ** fetched a o6mpas8,*'*2 Sam. v. 33 ; 2 Kings iii. 9. 

^ A.D. 59. jc<u Ki.vTau6cL rd avtd^ airrw trvv4^ir€, oAXoev jpivXiJmift 

ne9l<rraro. Dlcm, Ixi. 13, 14; Tao. Ann. xiv. 8; Suet. iVero, 84. 
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Greek-like ^aieiy and many-coloured brilliance, bow soon they would b® buried 
by the neighbouring monntain in their total and sulphurous destruction. 

Here, free and among brethren, Paul passed seven peaceful days. On the 
eighth they started for Rome, which was only distant a hundred and forty 
miles. News of their arrival had reached the brethren, and when they had 
gone about a hundred miles, past Capua, and through the rich vineyards of 
Italy, and then through the Pomptine Marshes, Paul and Luke and Aria* 
tarchus, among the bargees and hucksters who thronged Appii Forum, ^ 
caught sight of a body of Christians, who had come no less forff^lftiles 
to welcome them. Farther than this they could not have come, since there 
were two ways of reaching Rome from Appii Forum, and the centurion might 
have preferred the less fatiguing journey by the canai. Ten miles further on, 
at Tree Tabemse, they |pund another group of brethren awaiting them. 
Though there were a few who loved him at Rome, Paul knew the power, the 
multitude, and the turbulence of the vast assemblage of synagogues in the 
great city, and on their favour or opposition much of his future destiny must, 
humanly speaking, depend. It was natural, therefore, that when ho saw the 
little tlirong of Christians he should thank God, and take courage from this 
proof of their affection. Nothing cheered and inspired him so much as human 
sympathy, and the welcome of these bretliren must have touched with the 
brightness of a happy omen his approach to a city which, greatly as he had 
longed to see it, he was now to enter under circumstances far more painful 
than he had ever had reason to expect. 

And so through scenes of over-deepening interest, and along a road more 
and more crowded with stately memorials, the humble triumph of the Lord’s 
slave and prisoner swept on. St. Paul had seen many magniffeent cities, but 
never one which was approached by abroad so regular and so costly in construc- 
tion. As they passed each well-known object, the warm-hearted brethren 
would point out to him the tombs of the Scipios and Ceeciiia Metella, and the 
tliousands of other tombs with all their architectural beauty, and striking bas- 
reliefs and touching inscriptions ; and the low seats for the accommodation of 
travellers at every forty feet ; and the numberless statues of the Dei Yialee ; 
and the roadside inns, and the endless streams of carriages for travellers of 
every rank — humble birotao and comfortable rbedae, and stately carpenta— 
and tlie lecticae or palanquins borne on the necks of slaves, from which the 
occupants looked luxuriously down on throngs of pedestrians passvog to and 
from the mighty capital of the ancient world. 

“ What conflux issuing forth or pasSing in ; 

PrsFitors, Proconsula to their provinces 
Hasting, or on return, in robes of state, 

Lictors and rods, the ensigns of their power, 

Legions and cohorts, turms of horse and wini^; 

Or embassies from regions far remote, 

In various habits, on th^ ^ppian road . . 

Dusk faces with white silk^ turbans wreathed.’* 


» Hor. iSW. 1 V. 4. 
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How many a look of contemptuous curiosity would be darted at the chained 
prisoner and bis Jewish friends as they passed along with their escort of 
soldiers 1 But Paul could bear all this while he felt that he would not bo 
utterly lonely amid the yast and densely-crowded wilderness of human habita- 
tionsi of which he first caught sight as he mounted the slope of the Alban 
hills. ^ • 

Perhaps as they left the Alban hOls on the right, the brethren would tell 
the Apostle the grim annals of the little temple which had been built 

** that dim lake which sleeps 

Beneath Aricia’s trees, 

The trees in whose dim shadow 
IJie ghastly priest doth reign, 

Tho priest who slew the slayer 
And shall himself he slain/' 

And so through ever-lengthenmg rows of suburban villas, and ever- thickening 
throngs of people, they would reach the actual precincts of the city, catch 
‘ sight of the Capitol and the imperial palace, pass throngh the grove and by 
the fountain of Egeria, with its colony of begging Jews,^ march past the 
pyramid of 0. Oestins, under the arch of Drusus, throngh the dripping 
Capeniaz^ gate,^ leave the Circus Maximus on the left, and pass on amid 
temples, and statues, and triumphal arches, till they reached the Exeubito* 
rium, or barracks of that section of the Praetorian cohorts whoso turn it was 
to keep immediate guard over the person of the Emperor. It was thus that 
the dream of Paul’s life was accomplished, and thus that in March, A,D. 61, 
in the seventh year of the reign of Nero, under the consulship of Caesennius 
Paetus and Petronius Turpiliauua, he entered Home. 

Here the charge of the centurion Julius ended, though we can hardly suppose 
that he would entirely forget and neglect henceforth his noble prisoner, to whom 
in God’s providence he owed his own life and the safety of the other pi-isoners 
entrusted to him. Officially, however, his connexion with them was closed 
when he had handed them over to the charge of the Praifect of the Pnetorian 
guards. Prom this time forward, and indeed previously, there had always 
been two Praefecti Praetorio, but during this year a single person held tlie 
power of that great office, the honest and soldierly Afranius Burrus,’ So far, 
Paul was fortunate, for Burrus, as an upright and humane officer, was not 
likely to treat with needless severity a prisoner who was accused of no eompre* 
hensible chirge — of none at any rate whicli a Roman would consider worth 
mentioning — and who had Won golden opinions both from the Procurators of 
Judaea and from tlie centurion who had conducted him from Jerusalem. A 
vulgar and careless tyrant might have jumped to the conclusion that he was 
some fanatical Sicarins, such as at that tinfo swarmed throughout Judaea, and 
80 have thruat him into a hopeless and intolerable captivity. But the good 

i Jny. Sat m. 12. . ^ s di a Sebagtiaao. 

Tr.Jan < 9 ,. Plin. ^ 6B. “VtortB. «itH ^ 
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word of Julius, and the kindly integrity of Burrus, wore invaluable to him, 
and he was merely subjected to that kind of cusiodia militaris which was 
known as observation For the first throo days he was hospitably received by 
spme member of the Christian community^ and was afterwards allowed to 
hire a lodging of his own, with free leave to communicate with his friends both 
by letter and by personal intercourse. The trial of having a soldier chained 
to him indeed continued, but that was inevitable under the Roman system. It 
was in mitigation of this intolerable concomitant of his imprisouinent that the 
goodwill of his Roman friends might bo most beneficially ox; rcised. ""SifHhe 
best, it was an infiietion which it required no little fortitude to endure, and for 
a Jew it would be far more painful than for a Gentile. Two Gentiles might 
have much in common ; they would be interested in common topics, actuated 
by common principles; bat a Jew and Gentile would bo separated by mutual 
antipathies, and liable to the incessant friction of irritating peculiarities. That 
St. Paul deeply felt this annoyance may bo seen from his allusions to his 
“bonds” or his “ coupling-clmin ” in every Epistle of the Captivity. Wlien 
the first Agrippa had been flung into prison by Tiberius, Antonia, out of 
friendship for his family, had bribed the Praetorian Prefect Macro to plac3e 
him under the charge of a kind centnrion, and to secure as far as possible that 
the soldiers coupled to him should be good-tempered mem Some suudl measure 
of similar consideration may have been extended to Paul ; but the service was 
irksome, and there must have been some soldiers whose morose and sullen 
natures caused to their prisoner a terrible torture. Yet even over these coarse, 
uneduc>ated Gentiles, the courtesy, the geutloiloss, the ** sweet reasonableness” 
of the Apostle, asserted its humanising control. If he was chained to the 
soldier, the soldier was also cliainod to him, and during the dull hours until he 
was relieved, many a guardsman might be glad to hear from such lips, in aU 
their immortal novelty, the high truths of the Christian faith. Out of bis 
worst trials the Apostle’s cheerful faith created the opjmrtnnities of his highest 
usefulness, and from the neetjssitios of his long-eontinued imprisonment aros** 
a diffusion of Gospel truths throughout the finest regiment of that army which 
loss than a century later was to numl>er among its contingents a “ thundering 
legion,” and in less than throe centuries was to supplant the silver eagles of 
the empire by the then detested badge of a slave’s torture and a murtierer’s 
punishment. 

It was one of the earliest cares of the Apostle to summon iogeiiier the 
leading members of tlie Romiin Ghetto, and explain to them his position. 
Addressing thorn as “ brethren,” he assured them he had neither opposed his 
people nor contravened their hereditary institutions. In spite of this he had 
been seked at Jerusalem, and lianded over to the Roman power. Tet the 
Romans, after examining him, had declared Inm entirely-innocent, and would 
have been glad to lil>erate liim bad not the opposition of the Jews compelh'd 
him to appeal to Cajsar. But he wad*' anxious to inform them that by this 

i xxviil. 23y ti€ rifv {fvmr. Of. Phllem. 22 ; Acts xxL lAi 
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appeal he did not intend in any way to sot the Roman authorities a^inst his 
own nation, and that the cause of the chain he wore was his belief in the fulfil* 
ment of that Messianic hoi>e in which all Israel shared. 

The reply of the Jews was rery diplomatic. Differences within their own 
pale, connected as we have seen with the name of Christ, had kindled such anger 
and alarm against them, that loss than ten years before this time they had 
suffered the ruinous indignity of being banished from Rome by an edict of 
heeu tacitly permitted to fall into desuetude ; but 
the Jews were anxious not to be again subjected to so degrading an inflictiom 
They therefore returned a vague answer, doclariug — wliether truthfully or not 
we cannot say — that neither by letter nor by word of mouth had they received 
any charge against the Apostle’s character. It was true that, if any Jews had 
been deputed to cany before Caesar the accusation of the Sanhedrin, they could 
only have started at the same time as Julius, and v\rould therefore have been 
delayed by the same storms. The Jews wished, however, to learn from Paul 
his particular opinions, for, as he was a professed Christian, they could only 
say tliat that Beet was everywhere spoken against} It is obvious that this 
answer was meant to say as little as possible. It is in conceivable that the Jews 
should never have heard anything said against St. Paul ; but being keen 
observers of the political horizon, and seeing that Paul was favourably regarded 
ly people of distinction, they did not choose to embroil themselves in any 
quarrel with him. Nor does their professed ignorance at all disprove the 
existence of a Christian community so imi>ortant as that to which St. Paul had 
addresserl his Epistle to the Iflimaus.^ The Jews could boast of one or two 
noble proselytes \ and it is possible that Pompouia Grmcina,^ wife of Plautius, 
one of the conquerors of Britain, may have been a Christian. But if so she 
had long been driven into tho deepest seclusion,^ and the conversion of the 
Consular Flavius Clomeus, and his wife, Flavia Domitilla, who were martyred 
by Doinitiau, <iid not take jilaco till some time afterwanls. The Christian 
Church was composed of tho humblest elements, aud probably its Jewish and 
Gentile members formed two almost distinct communities under separate 
presbyters.* Now, with uncircumcised Gentile Christians of the lowest rank 

' Tins th^ nught well wiy. See Tac. Arm. xv. 44 ; Suet. iWr. 16 ; and, doubtleaa 
the ffT'uffiti 01 the catacombs are only successors of others still earlier, just as are the 
hideous etJuranies against which the Ohristian apologists appeal (Tert. A^. 16, Ac.). 

* In llom. i 8 St. Paul tells the Homan Chiistiaus that their faith is proclaimed in 
the whole world. No one familiar with his style would see more in this than the favour- 
able mention of them in the scattered Cliristian Churches which he visited. To St. Paul, 
as to every one else, “the world” meant the world in the midst of which he lived, f.c., 
the httle Christian communities which he had founded. Kenan remarks, that in reining 
Benjamin of Tudela, one would imagine that there was no one in the world but Jewu ; 
and in reading Ibn Batoutah that there was no t»ne in the world but Moslim. 

* On this j^y see Tao. Atm. xiii, 82. 

* She was j^rivately tried by her husband, and acquitted, in A.D. 67. 

* Lightfoot, PhUippianSf p. 219. It is at any rate a most remarkable fsujt that, when 
St. Paul wrote the Epistle to tho Coloss^ns, two*only of the Judaic Christians snowed 
him any oountenai^o/^"- j^amely, Mark and Jesus, whose surname of Justus, if it be 
mtended as a translation of e aucatov, shows that he, like “ James the Just ** was a 
fiithha obaerrer of the Uw (Ool, It. U). 
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the leading Jews would not be likely to bold any intercourse, even if they were 
aware of their existence. But is it remembered that Rome at this time was a 
city of more tlian two million inhabitanta P Is there any improbability that* 
among so many myriads, a small and struggling sect might, to outsiders* 
ro]|nain utterly unknown ? Tlie immense weight of the Epistle to the Romans 
furnishes no proof that the Church to which it was addressed was one which 
the world would regard as of any importauce. The Sandemanians or Glassites 
are a Christian body in London, and it is quite conceivable that some eminent 
member of their body, like the late Mr. Faraday, might ac]^dres8 tcHlifin a 
letter of deep significance ; would it bo any sufficient reason to deny their 
existence if it was found that the Archdeacons and Rural Deans of London 
had barely so much as heard of their peculiar teneta P 

Since, however, the Romish Jews professed a wish for further information; 
St. Paul begged them to fix their own day to hear what he had to set before 
them. They came to him in considerable numbers. That only the hoails of 
their community can have boon invited is clear. St. Paul’s abode could^nly 
have accommodated an insignificant fraction of the Jewish residents, who at 
this time are believed to have amounted to 60,000. It is said tliat there were 
seven synagogues in Rome,^ and the officers of these synagogues would 
probably be as many as Paul could hope to address at once. AJl day long, 
from dawn till evening, he sot before them his personal testimony, and 
his scriptural arguments. That they were not wholly unimpressed, appears 
from the length of the discussion ; but while a few were convinced, others 
disbelieved. The debate acquired towards it^^. conclusion a somewhat stormy 
emphasis; and before it broke up Paul addressed the dissentients with 
something of his old fiery energy, applying to them the passage of Isaiah 
once quoted by our Lord BUmself, which said that they should not see nor 
hear because they would not, and that their blindness and deafness were a 
penal consequence of the grossiiess of their hearts. And then he sternly 
warned them that the salvation of God was now sent to the Gentiles, and that 
the Gentiles would listen to its gracious offer, * 

Henceforth St. Paul took his own line, opening no farther communication 
with his obstinate fellow-countrymen. For two whole years he remained in 
Rome, a fettered prisoner, but living in his own hired lodging,^ and cheered 
by the visits of the fellow- workers who wore truest and best beloved. The 
quiet and holy Timothoos perhapf acted as his amanuensis, an^ certainly 
showed him all the tenderness of a son ; ^ the highly-cultivated Luke was hk 
historiographer and his physician ; * Aristarchus attended him so closely as to 
earn the designation of his “ follow-prisoner; Tychicus brought him news 
from Ephesus; ^ Epaphroditus warmed his heart % the contributions which 
showed ibe generous affection of Philippi ; ^ Epaphras <mme to consult him 

* Friedl&nder, iii. 510. * Ter. 29 U not found in H, A 

* uitrSmfjLO., not “house,” at in the £. T., hut “lodging eamtuctum, 

^ FhiL L 1; ii 19, 9eqq, i Cob L 1 f Philera^L 

* Col iv. 14 ; Pbiiem. 24 « Col. Iv. 10 ; Phi»iii?4ML, 

7 Eph, Vi 21; Col iv. 7. » Phil ii 36; Iv. lA 
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about the heresies which were beginning to creep into the Churches of 
Laodioea, Hiorftpolis, and Oolossae ; ' Mark, dear to the Apostle as the cousin 
of Barnabas, more than made up for his former defection by his present 
constancy ; * and Demas had not yet shaken the good opinion which he at first 
inspired.® Now and then some interesting episode of his ministiy, like the 
visit and conversion* of Onesimns, came to lighten the tedium of his confine- 
ment.* Nor was his time spent fruitlessly, as, in some measure, it had been at 
Caesarea. Throughout the whole period he continued heralding the kingdom 
of G#d,*Ei!id teaching about the Lord Jesus Christ with all openness of speech 
unmolestedly/' 


With that one weighty word we lose the help of the Acts of the 

Apostles. Prom the Epistles of the imprisonment wo Icam that, chained 
though he was in one room, even the oral teaching f the Apostle won many 
converts, of whom some at least were in positions of influence ; and that — as 
soldier after soldier enjoyed the inostimahlo priWlege of being chained to him 
— not his bonds only, but also his Gospel, became known throughout the 
whole body of Pnntorian guards. But besides this, God overruled these two 
years of imprisonment in Romo for the benefit of the whole world. Two 
imprisonmf^nts, away from books, away from all public opportunities for 
preaching, each of two years long, with only a terrible sliipwreck interpolated 
between them — how sad an interruption to most minds would these have 
seemed to be I Yet in the first of those two imprisonments, if nothing else 
was achieved, we can perceive tliJk his thoughts were ripening more and more 
in silent growth ; and in that second imprisonment ho wrote the letters which 
have enabled him to exercise a far wider influence on tlie Church of Christ 
throughout the world than though ho h^ been all the while occupied in 
sermons in eveiy synagogue and missionary journeys in every land. 


CHAPTER XLT. 

8T. PAUL'S SOJOURN IN BOMB. 
iirrrQfA^p Tijs OiKovft^rris^ — Athkn, Deipna», 1120. 

“ Fumum et opes stre j^itjimque Roraao.”— Hob, Carm. iii. 29, 12, 

St. Paul's arrival at Rome was in many resiKwts the culminating point of 
his Apostolic career, and as he continued to work there for so long a time, 
it is both important aijd interesting to ascertain the state of things with which 
he came in contact during that long stay. 

Of the city itself it is probable that he saw little or nothing until he was 

^ * 

» t3ol. l. 7 } It. I’, ’■« a CoL Iv. 10 ; PUUem. 24 ; 2 11111. W. 11. 

» CoL iv. 14 } PliUom. 24 ; 2 OSm. Iv. 10. * Col. iv. 9 ; Philem. 10. 
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Hberated, except suoli a glimpse of it as be may have caught on his way to his 
place of conhnemeut. Although his friends had free access to him, he was 
not permitted to visit them, nor could a chained Jewish prisoner walk about 
with his guarding soldier. Tot on Ids way to the Prjutorian barracks he must 
have seen something of the narrow and tortuous streets, as well as of the great 
open spaces of ancient Rome ; something of the splendour (If its public edifi<^, 
and the meanness of its lower purlieus ; something of its appalling contrast 
between the ostentatious luxury of inexhaustible wealth, and the painful 
squalor of chronic pauperism.^ And during his stay he must havf»'-«eaa or 
heard much of the dangora which beset those densely-crowded masses of 
human beings ; * of men injured by the clumsy cairucae rumbling along with 
huge stones or swaying pieces of timber;^ of the crashing fall of houses 
raised on weak foundations to storey after storey of dangerous heighti 
women and children trampled down amid the rush of an idle po)alace to 
witness the horrid butcheries of the amphitheatre; of the violence 4 nightly 
marauders ; of the irresistible fury of the many conflagrations.® Via obyious 
that he would not have been allowed to seek a lodging in the Jevash quarter 
beyond the Tiber, since he would bo obliged to consult the convenience ^ the 
successions of soldiers whose duty it w^as to keep guard over him. ' It is 
indeed possible that he might have been located near the Excubiicg\un, but 
it seems more likely that the Prmtoriaus who were settled there were too 
much occupied with the duties thrown on them by their attendaice at the 
palace to leave them leisure to guard an indefinite number if prisoners. 
We infer, therefore, that Paul’s hired apq^rtment” was withia close range 
of the Prsetorian camp. Among the prisoners there confined le might liave 
seen the Jewish priests who had been sent to Rome by Felix,and who won 
from their nation so much approval by the abstinence which they endured in 
the determination that they would not be defiled by any form of unclean 
meat.® Here, too, he may have seen Caradoc, the British prince whose heroic 
resistance and simple dignity extorted praise oven from Komah enemies/ 
The fact that he was not in the crowded city preemete would enable him at 
less cost to get a better room than the stifling garrets which Juvenal so 
feelingly describes as at once ruinously expensive and distressingly incon- 
venient. Considering that he was a prisoner, his life was not dull. If he had 
to sufEer from deep discouragements, he could also thank Gk)d for many a 
happy alleviation of his lot. He had indeed to bear the sickness ft hope 
deferred, and put up with the bitterness of ** the law’s delays.” 6is trial was 
indefinitely postponed — perhaps by the loss, during shipwreck, of the 
of Festus; by the non-apj>earance of his accusers ; by their plea for time to 
procure the necessary witnesses ; or by the frivolous and inhuman owfoleastt®** 


* Juv. ScU, iii. 126 *189. 

* Juv. Sat, iii. 235; Tac. Ann, xt» 88. 

* Juv. ,Slat. iii. 254 — 261 ; Mart, v#22. 

* Juv. iii. 197, ieq, 

* Jos. Mei, 3k 


* M 239, m i 190-28L 
7 Tao. Antk xli if. Mb 41^ 
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of the miserable youth who was ilion the emperor of the world. He was 
Baddened at tliO rejectiou of his toaehiug by his unconverted countrymen, and 
by the dislike and suspicion of Judaising Christians. He could not but feel 
disheartened that some sliould be preaching Christ with the base and conten- 
tious motive of adding affliction to his boiids.^ His heart must have been 
sometimes dismayed by the growth of subtle heresies in tlio infant Church.* 
But, on the other hand, he was safe for the present from the incessant perils 
and tumults of the past twenty years; and ho was deprived of the possibility, 
and^howsfore exempt from the hard necessity, of earning by incessant toil his 
daily broad. And again, if he was neglected by Jews and Judaisers, he was 
acceptable to many of the Gentiles ; if bis Gospel was mutilated by unworthy 
preachers, still Christ wm preached ; if his bunds were irksome, they inspired 
ouhors with zeal and courage; if one form of activiiv hml l>y God’s will been 
restrained, others were still open to him, and while he was strengthening 
distant Churches by his letters and emissaries, he was making God’s message 
kno^ more and more widely in imperial Home. He had preacluid with but 
small success in Athens, which had been pre-eminently the liome of intellect; 
but he was daily reaping the fruit of his lalx)ur8 in the city of empire — the 
city which had snatched the sceptre from the decrepit hands of her elder 
sister — ^tl^ capital of that race which repres(‘nted the law, the order, and the 
grandeur of the world. 

That many of tho great or the noble resorted to Ids teaching is wholly 
improbable, nor is there a particle of truth in the tradition which, by the aid 
of S|)ariou8 letters, endeavoured ^o r<^prt‘s<*nt the philusuplier Seneea as one of 
his friends and correspondents. We have seen that Gallio prided himself 
on ignoring his very existence; and it is certain that Seneca would have 
shared, in this as in all other respects, tlio sentiments of his brother. In his 
voluminous writings he never so much as alludes to the Christians, and if he 
had done so ho would have used exactly the same language as that so freely 
adopted many years later — and, therefore, wlmu there was far less excuse 
for it — eveu by such oulightenod spirits as Pliny, Tacitus, Epictetus, and 
M. Aurelius. Nothing tan leas resemble tho inner spirit of Christianity than 
the pompous and empty vaunt of that dilettante Stoicism which Seneca 
professed in every letter and treatise, and which ho belied by the whole tenor 
of his life. There were, indeed, some great moral principles which he was 
enabled^ to see, and to which he gave elo<iuent expression, but they belonged 
to the spirit of an age when Cliristianity wtis in tho air, and when the loftiest 
natures, sick with disgust or with satiety of the imiversal vice, took refuge in 
the gathered experiences of the wise of every age. It is doubtful whether 
Seneca ever heard more than the more name of the Christians ; and of the 
Jews he only speaks jrith incurable (hsdain. The ordinary life of the wealthy 
and noble Homan of St, Paurs day was too much divided between abject 
terror and unspeakable depravity to be reached by anything short of a 
^uiraculous awakening. 


Later £pistIeB| passim. 
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“ On that hard Pagan world disgust 
And secret loathing fell ; 

Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell. 

“ In his cool hall, with haggard eyes, 

I’lio Roman noble lay ; 

Ho drove abroad in furious guiBO 
Along the Appian Way. 

“ He made a feast, drank fast and fieroo, 

And crowned his hair with flowers— 

No easier nor no quicker passed 
The impracticable hours,” 

The condition of the lower classes rendered them more hopeful subject* 
lor the ennobling influences of the faith of Christ. It is true that they 
lived in the midst of aboihinationa. But to them vice stood forth in all its 
bare and revolting hideousuess, and there was no wealth to gild its anguishing 
reactions. Life and its temptations wore a very different aspect to the 
master who could lord it over the souls and bodies of a thousand helpless 
millions, and to the wretched slave who was the victim of his caprice and 
tyranny. Ajs in every city where the slaves far outnumbered the free 
population, they had to be kept in subjection by laws of terrible severity. It 
it is no wonder that in writing to a Church of which so many memfiers were 
in this sad condition, St. Paul had thought it necessary to warn them of the' 
duty of obedience and honour towards the powers that be,^ The house of a 
wealthy Roman contained slaves of every rank, of every nation, and of every 
accomplishment, who could bo numbered not by scores, but by hundreds. The 
master might kill or torture his slaves with impunity, but if one of them) 
goaded to passionate revenge by intolerable wrong, ventured to raise a hand 
against his owner, the whole familia, with their wives and children, however 
innocent, were put to death.^ The Roman lady looked lovely at the banquet, 
but the slave girl who arranged a curl wrong had been already branded with 
a hot iron.^ The triclinia of a banquet might gleam with jewelled and 
myn*hine cups, but if a slave did but drop by accident one crystal vase he 
might be flung then and there to feed the lampreys in his master’s fishpond. 
The senator and the knight might loll upon cushions in the amx>hitheatre) 
and look on luxuriously at the mad struggles of the gladiators, but to the 
gladiator this meant the endurance of all the detestable savagery of the 
lanisUif and the taking of a horrible oath that, ** like a genuine gkdiaibr)*’ ho 
would allow himself to be bound, burned, beaten,, o*" killed at his ownePs will-* 

' Horn, xiii, xiv. 

3 The necessity for this law had been openly argued in the Senate, and it was pat in 
force during this very year, A.D. 61, when Pedamus Secundua, the prefect of the city, 
was murdered by one of his slaves (Tac. Arm. xiv. 42). In conseqvenoe of that murder— 
itself caused by dreadful depravities — no less than four hundred sfaves had been executed, 
and it is far from impossible that there may have been some Christians among them. On 
their numbers see Juv. iii 141; vUL 180; xiv.v^b. Mancipiorum legumeif rlin. B* 
xxxiii. 6, § 26. 

• Juv. xiv. 24 ; Becker, Chariekt, ii 58 ; OaUu$t U. 121 ^ ^ 

* Petron. iSatgr,, p. 117 (Sen. J&p. 7)- 
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There were, dcmbtlees, many kind masters at Borne ; but the system of slavery 
was in itself irredeemably deg^rsding, and we cannot wonder, but can only 
rejoice, that, from Caesar’s household downwards, there were many in this 
condition who found in Christian teaching a light and peace from heaven. 
However low their earthly lot, they thus attained to a faith so sure and so 
consolatory that in the very catacombs they surrounded the grim memorials 
of death with emblems of peace and beanty, and made the ilhspelt jargon of 
their quaint illiterate epitaphs the expression of a radiant happiness and an 
i UimKabi^hope. 

From the Iloman aristocracy, then, Paul had little to expect and little to 
fear; their whole life — physical, moral, inteUectual — moved on a different 
plane from his. It was atoong the masses of the pf»piilace that he mainly 
Hoped for converts from the Gentiles, and it was frtjm the Jews, on the one 
hand, and the Emperor, on the other, that ho had most to dread. Tlie first 
terrible blow wliich was aimed at any Church among the Gentiles was dealt 
by tha Emperor; and the liand of the Emperor was not improbably guided by 
the secret malice of the Jews. Tliat blow, indLed — the outburst of the 
Neronian persecution — St. Paul escaped for a time by the guiding Providence 
which liberated him from his imprisonment just before the great fire of 
Rome ; btft since he escaped it for a time only, and since it fell on many 
whom he had taught and loved, wo will conclude this chapter by a glance at 
these two forces of AnJ-ichrist in the imperial city. 

1. The importance of the Jews at Borne began, as we have seen, with the 
days of PompoiusJ Julius C.m&r — who, as Philo informs us, felt an 
undisguised ainiration for the manly independence with which they held 
themselves aloof from tlmt all but idolatrous adulation into whicdi the 
degenerate Romans were so ready to plunge — allowed them to settle in a large 
district beyond the Tiber, and yearly to send deputies and temple-tribute to 
their holy city. From that time forward they were the incessant butt for tlie 
half-scomfid, half-alannetl wit and wrath of the Roman writers. The district 
assigned to them — ^boing in the neighbourhood of the wharfs where the barges 
from Ostia wore accustomed to unladoT— was particularly suitable for the retail 
trade in which they wore mainly occupied.^ Tliey increiised witli almost 
incredible rapidity. Tlioir wisp of hay and the basket, which were their sole 
belongings, and were adopted to secure them from the danger of unclean 
meats, were known in every quarter. Martiak describes how Jewish hawkers 

E oke his morning slumbers with their bawling, and Juvenal complains of the 
ly in which their ^]?sy-like women got themselves smuggled into the 
udoirs of rich and silly ladies to interpret their dreams.^ Others of them^ 
dth a supple versatility which would have ck)ne credit to the Greeks them- 


' prOfJfTacc, 28; Job, e* Apion, I. 7; Tao. Ann. U. 86; Philo, Zeg. ad Omunu 
. 588. ^ 

* Job. Antt. xvii H, § 1 ; Tac. Ann. ii A. See on the whole subioct FriedlEnder. 
iU^esch. Bom, fix. 500 ; muarath, p. 474, seqq, 

^ Mart, i 41, 8; x. 6, 3; Juv. iv. 116; v. 8; xiv. 134. 
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selTOs, thrust themselves into every house and every profesmon, flimg them- 
selves with perfect shamelessness into the heathen vices, and became the 
useful tools of wealthy rascality, and the unscrupulous confulanta of the 
** gilded youth.” ^ Some became the favonrites of the palace, and made 
nominal proselytes of noble ladies who, like Poppsea, had every gift exwpt 
that of virtue.^ But whatever their condition, tliey wore equally detested by 
the mass of the population. If tliey were false to their religion they were 
flouted as renegjides ; if they were true to it, their Sabbaths, and their circum- 
cision, and their hatred of pork, their form of oath, their laipp-Hghfhigsi and 
their solemn festivals were hold up to angry ridicule,*^ as signs of the most 
abject superstition. If a Roman saw a knot of Jew beggars, he turned from 
them with a shudder of disgust ; if he noticed the statue of a Jewish king or 
Alabarch, he frowned at, it as a proof of the degradation of the age. WhetWK'’ 
successful or unsuccessful — whether he was an Herodian prince or a match- 
selling pedlar — the Jew was to the Latin races an object of abhorrence and 
disdain. They were regarded with the same feelings as those with wl^ch a 
citizen of San Francisco looks on the Chinese iminigraiit — as intniders, whose 
competition was dangerous— as aliens, whoso customs were offensive. And 
yet they made their presence tremendously felt. Rome, so tolerant and so in- 
different in her own religions beliefs, was sometimes startled into amazomont 
by the raging violence of their mtomal disputes. Cicero, one liuiulnKi and 
twenty years before this period, prided himself on his courage in defending 
Flaccus against their charges, and was obliged to deliver his speech in a low 
tone of voice, for fear of exciting a riot apjong the thousands of them who 
besieged the court to denounce their enemy. Sober Qui rites had listened with 
astonishment to their wild wailing round the funeral pile of tiioir patrou 
Julius Cajsar.'* Even poets and satirists imply that those who were attracted 
by feelings of superstition to adopt some of their customs were neither few in 
number nor irisignificniit in position.^ 

Under Augustus their condition was not materially altered. Tiberius, rccog- 
nising them as a dangerous element in the population, ma<lo aruthlesaaitemitt 
to keep down tluur nunilx^rs by conscriptions ami deportations. (jfams,0n fha 
other band, grossly as lie behaved to their most venerable ambassadors, was so 
inncli attached to the elder Agrippa tliat ho respectod their religious and 
political iinmuiiifics. The position of the Herodian princes in the im|) 0 rial 
court was sufficient to protect tigmi during the greater part of^the^reign of 
Claudius, During the reign of Is^ero, and therefore at the very rime of St 
Paura Roman imprisonment, they enioyod a secret influence of the most for- 
midable kind, since Poppaea never liesitated to intercede for them, and had 
even given orders that after her dpath her body waa— *in accordance with the 
Jewish practice — to be buried and not burnt. 


1 Mart, xi, viL SO, 

3 Tac. Aim. xni. 44, **Huic muli4ri ounota alia fnere piacter animuni.** 

*SeePer8.v. 180; •• 

♦ Sueton. Owa 84. • Ror. 6«i 3^ SO. 
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2. If Paul liad litjfcle to hope from the Jewish community at Rome, he 
had still less reason to place any confidence in the justice, or mercy, or eyen 
the ordinary discernment, of tho Caesar to whom he had appealed. The first 
three Caesars liad been statesmen and men of genius. For Gains might have 
h^on urged the mitigating plea of congenital madness. Claudius was 
redeemed from contempt by a certain amount of learning and good-nature. 
But Nero was in some respects worse tlian any who had preceded him. 
Incurably vicious, incurahly frivolous, with no result of all liis edimaiion 
beyond a'^natteyng of ridiculous or unworthy accomplishments, his selfish- 
ness had been so inflamed by unlimited autocracy that there was not a single 
crime ot* which he was incapable, or a single degradation to which he could 
not sink. The world nev*^ entnisted its imperial absolutism to a more des- 
jji^ablo specimen of humanity. He was a tenth-rate actor entrusted with 
irresponsible power. In every noble mind bo inspire^] a horror only alleviated 
by contempt. Tho first five years of his reign— tlmt “ golden quinquennium 
which^was regarded as an ideal of happy government — were a mere illusion.* 
Their external success and happiness had boon due to tho wise counsels exclu- 
sively of Buitus and Seneca, which Noro — who was but sovenloeu when his 
stepfather Claudius had been poisoned by his mother Agrippina — was too 
ignorant, t©o careless, and too bent on personal pleasure to dispute. Tot in 
all that concerned the personal conduct of himself and of Agrippina, eveu 
those five years had boen iliickly sown with atrocities and iiifainias, of which 
tho worst are too atrocious and too infamous to l>e told. His very first year 
was marked not only by open ingratitude to his friends, but also by tho 
assassination of Junius Silanus, and tho poisoning of tho young son of 
Claudius — Britannieus, a boy of fourteen, from whom ho had usurped tho 
throne. The second year was marked by ilie cowardly folly of his di.sguised 
nightly marandiiig among bis peaceful subjects, after tho fashion of tlio 
Moluiwks in the nugn of Queen Anne. From tlieso he had descended 
through every abyss of vice and crime, to the murder of his mother, his x>ublic 
disjdays in tho theati*e,* tho flight from place to place in the restless teiTor-s of 
a baiinted conscience, and finally to the most ahandoned wl(‘k<‘duess when Im 
found tlmt even such crimes as his ha^l failed to sicken the adulation or to 
shako tho alicgianco of his people. He was further encouraged by this 
discovery to throw off all shadow of control Slmrtly aftor Paul’s arrival 
Burnis had fjied, not without suspicion of jl»cing x>oisoned by his imi>erial 
master. Nero seized this opportunity to disgrace Seneca from his high 
position. To fill up the vacAncy" croat^ by the death of Biimis, he returned 
to the old plan appointing two Praetorian Pnefect^s. These were Fenius 
Rufus, a man of no personal weight, but pox^nlar from his benevolent disposi- 

* Nero Bueceeded Claudius on October 13, A.D. 54. 

^ At the Juvenalia, which he instituted on the occasion of first shaving his beajrd, 
RalHo had to submit to the degradation of'' publicly ajinouncing his appearance In tho 
bheatre, and Burrus and Sett^eoa had to act as lux^muters and iutoTB, *^wlth praises on 
their lips and angiUMU in their hearts ’’ (X>ton. Ixi. 20, 19 ; Tac. Ann. 15), 
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iion,* and Sofonins Tigellmus, one of the worst characters of that had age. 
Tigellinns was dear to ITero from the exceptional cruelty and infamy of his 
naturoj and to him was practicelly entrusted the entire power.* The banish- 
ment and subsequent murder of Nero’s wife Octavia, the unhappy daughter 
of Claudius, took place within a year of St. Paul’s arrival at Rome. 

Such are some of the events which must have been whispered to the 
Apostle from time to time by the Prsetorians who guarded him ; and if his 
condition was rendered less tolerable by the promotion of such a wretch as 
TigcUimis, he must also have felt that his hopes for the futune had^feeen' ren- 
doiud more precarious by the downfall of Seneca, and the now tinchecked 
tyranny of the incestuous matricide before whose tribunal his appeal must 
soon be tried. But if deep fears as to the result of tiiat appeal alternated with 
passing hopes, neither Ms natural fears nor his earthly hopes disturbed ISe 
serenity of his soul. He quietly coniinned the discharge of every duty which 
was still possible to him in bis captivity, and for the rest ho knew that his 
times were in God’s hands, and that, whether life awaited him or dea^ all 
things were his, whether things present or things to come, and he was Christ’s 
and Christ was God’s. Alike on tlio stage of stormy publicity and in the »oli- 
tudo of his sad imprisonment, his life was hid with Christ in God. 


CHAPTER XLTL 

EPISTLES QF THE CAPTTVITY. 

That man is very strong and powerful who has no more hopes for himself, who 
looks not to be loved any more, to be admired any more, to have anymore hocuwer 
dignity, and who cares not for gratitude ; hut whose sole thought is for others, and 
who only lives on for them.” — H elps. 

The hi.story of St. Paul’s first imprisonment, as well as the thoughts by which 
he was then occupied, cau only be derived from the ” Epistles of the Cap- 
tivity.” The extant Epistles of St. Paul fall naturally into four oottneeted 
groups, ** separatf;d from each other alike by chronological intervals and by 
internal eliaracterisiics.” They qre respectively the - letters of the second mis- 
sionary journey (1, 2 Thess.) ; those of the third missionary journey (i, 2 Cor., 
Gal., Rom.); those of the first imprisemment* (Phil., Col., Philem., Eph.); 
and those of the second imprisonment (1, 2 Tim., Tii). These groups may be 
respectively characterised as the^ Eschatological Epistles (1, 2 Thess.) ; the 
Epistles of the anti- Judaic controversy (1, 2 Cor., Qal, Eom.); the letters 
against incipient Gnosticism (CoL, Eph.); and the Pastoral EpbUes (1,2 Tun- 

^ Tac. Arm, xi^, 51. ‘S' 

s “ Vttlidior Tigellinua In animo Pmeipis et intimis libidyulbtis aavusmtus ” (ftus, L c-h j 
TtyyXXit^ rtm i<r«Ayc^ n «al ieirra4 ttnni tuAf 

(DiozL Ixii t3)» 
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The Epistles to the Fhilippiazis and to Fhilemoii stand in most respects, 
separate from the group to which they belong. 

1. The two letters to the ThessaJonians are the simplest of all in their 
matter wad manner, and deal mainly (as we have seen) with the questiuii 
of the shortly-expected return of Chi^t. They were written about A.D. 52. 

2. The next gr^at group of letters may be called in one of their aspects the 
letters of Judaic controversy. This group comprises the two Epistles to the 
Corinthians— which show St. Faul’s method of dealing with questions of doc- 
trine an# discijpline in a restless, intellectual, and partly disaftected Church ; 
and those to the Galatians and Romans. They were written during the years 
AD. 57 and A.D. 58, a period pre-eminently of storm and stress in the 
Apostle’s life, of physical suffering and mental anxiety, which leave deep 
waoes on his style. 

Of these, the Epistles to the Corinthians are largely occupied with the 
personal question of Paul’s Apostolate. His Jewish-Christiiin ox^ponents had 
fouiyd it easier to impugn his position tlian to refute his arguments. It became 
a duty and a necessity to prove his claim to be a teacher of oo-ordiiiaie 
authority with the very chiefest of the Twelve. 

The Epistles to the Galatians and the Roiimus contain the defence of his 
main position as regards the Law; a dofiiiitioi; of the relations between 
Christianity and Judaism ; and the statement and demonstration of the Gospel 
entrusted to him by speciiil revelation. Of these, the latter is calmer, fuller, 
and more concillatoiy in tone, and serves as the best commentary on the 
former. 

The Epistle to the Fhilii)X)ians finds its main motive in an entirely different 
order of conceptions. In it we only hear the dying echoes of the great con- 
troversy, and if his one ontbirrst of strong indignation against his opponents 
(iii. 2, 18, 19) reminds us of the heat of the Ex>istle to the Galatians, on the 
other hand he here supxiresses the natural sense of deep personal injuries, and 
even utters an expression of rejoicing that tlieso very opx)oiient8, whatever 
may be their motives, are still preachers of the Gk)spel of Christ (i. 14 — ^20). 

3. The next two Epistles, those to the Colossians and Ephesians, mark the 

rise of a new phase of error. They are the controversy with incipient 
Gnosticism. Hence also they are the chief Christological and Ecclesiastical 
Epistles, the Epistles of Christian dogma, the Epistles of Catholicity. The 
Idea and cqnstitution of the Church of Christ was the destined bulwark 
against the prevalence of heresy, and the doctrine of Christ was the sole pre. 
eervative against the victory of error. The dominant tliought of the Colos- 
Jiana is Christ over all; tliat of the Ephesians, the Universal Chui'ch in 
Christ. ^ 

The Epistle to Philemon, a sort of appendix to the Colossians, stands alone 
as a letter addressed solely to an individual friend, though it involves the 
statement of an immortal principle. 

4. In the last gTon|^ stand the Ithree Pastoral Epistles, containing, as we 
should have ©;fcpected, the proof that there had been a development of the 
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Gnostic tendency on the one hand, and of Ohuirch organisation on the other* 
In the Second Ei)istle to Timothy wo have the last words and thoughts of 
St. Paul before his martyrdom.^ 

May we go further, and attempt, in one or two words, a description of 
each, separate Epistle, necessarily imperfect from its very brevity, and yet, per- 
haps, expressive of some one luaiu chai*acterj8tic P If so; we might »j>erhap8 
say that the Fiist Epistle to the Thessalonians is tlie Epistle of consolation in 
tlie hoj)e of Christ’s return ; and the second, of the immediate hindrances to 
tliat return, and our duties with regard to it. The Fii-st Epi^le to^ie Corin- 
thians is the solution of practical problems in the light of eternal principles ; 
tlie Second, an impassioned defence of the Apostle’s impugned authority, his 
Apologia pro vita stid. The Epistle to tlie Galatian#^ is the Epistle of freedom 
from the bondage of the Law; that to the Romans, of justification by fai^fc 
The Episile to the Pliilippians is the Epistle of Christian gratitude and 
Christian joy in sorrow ; that to tho Colossians, the Epistle of Christ the uni- 
versal Lord ; that to the Ephesians, so rich and many-sided, is the Epistle of 
“the hcavonlios,** the Epistle of gnice, the Epistle of ascension with the 
ascended Christ, the Epistle of Christ in His One and Universal Church ; 
that to Philemon, the Magna Charta of emancipation. The First Epistle to 
Timothy, and that to Titus, are the manuals of tho Christian p^tor ; tlie 
Second Epistle to Timothy is tlio Iasi message of a Christian ere his death.*^ 

He must doubtless have written others besides these, but intense as would 
have been for us the theologic and psychologic intordst of even the most 
trivial of his writings, wo may assume, with absolute cei*tainty, that those 
which we still possess liavo been preserved in accordance with Grod’s special 
providence, and were by far the most precious and important of all that he 
wrote. « 

That the four letters which we shall now examine were written at Home, 
and not, as some critics have imagined, at Caesarea, may be regarded aa abso-^ 
lately certain. Although Rome is not mentioned in any of them, yet the 
facts to which they advert, and the allusions in which they abound, are such 
as exactly suit the ancient and unanimous tradition that they were |»minod 
during the Roman imprisonment,^ while they agree far less with thehoi^lMi 


1 Other classificutionH have been attempted — e.g., that of Baur, who dividSilif ihom 
into OftoAoyov/ieva (four), avTiXtyonn^a (Hix), aud v69a (throo). 

Similarly, M. Kenan classes the Eihstles as follows : — 1. Incontestable — 6lal,, 1, 2 Cor., 
Rom, 2. Authentic, though disputed— 1, 2 Thess,, Phil. S. Probably authentic, though 
open to serious objection— Col. and Philem. 4. Bobbtful — Eph. 6. Spurious — The 
Pastoral Epistles. {St. Faul^ v.) 

Lang© classes tho Epistles as— 1. Eschatological (1, 2 Theas.). 2. Soteriological (Oah, 
Rom). 3. Ecclesiastical (1 Oov.y polemically ; 2 Oor., apologetically)* 4. Christological 
(Col., Eph.}. 6. Ethical (Philipp.). 0.* Pastoral (Philem., 1, 2 Tim., Tit.). {hUr<^. to 
Romans.) * 

Olshausen’s classification of them under the heads of— 1. Bogmatfb; 2^ Practical; 
S. Friendly — is unsuccessful. 

2 See I^cuiBUi XXII., “ Distinctive Wordsj, Keynotes, ' and Characteristics of the 
Epistles.’’ 

* Chrys. Procem ad Epid. ad Epfi^s. ; Jerome, ad Eph. iii. 1, iv, l,\i. 20 ; Theotoeti 
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fantastic hypothosia that they were sent from Caesaim^ If any coiifi| 3 i^on 
for this certain tradition were required, it would be fopid, as fai^i jas the 
Epistle to the PliilippLans is concerned, in the aaltttath# which St. Fau| jpends 
from the converts in “ Caesar’s household.” A» x^ards the other three 
Epistles it is sufficient to say that internal evidence conclusively proves that 
all three were wiifctcn at the same time, as they were despatclied by the same 
messengers, and that whereas during his Caesarean imprisonment St. Paul was 
looking forward to visit Romo,* he is, at the time of writing these letters, 
looking fiwrward to visit, first Macedonia, then Colossae.® Further than this, 
the allusions in these Ej)i 8 tle 8 show that, prisoner though he was, he was 
enabled to exercise a powerful influence for the spread of the Gospel in a city 
of the highest importance'^ Meyor, indeed — with that hypercritical ingenuity 
.;LIch, like vaulting ambition, so constantly overleaps itself and fiills on the 
other side — argues that Onesunus is more likely to have fled from Colossae to 
CiBsarea than to Rome ; an argument of which we can only say that Caesarea 
— a mere Procuratorial residence full of Jews — would bo about the very last 
town which any one would naturally have dreamt of suggesting as a likely 
luding-place fora runaway Asiatic slave. Meyer might as reasonably argue 
tliat a Lon 4 ou pickpocket would bo more likely to hide himself at Biarritz than 
at New "york. His otlier arguments derived from the non-mention of the 
name of Onesimus in the Ei)istle to the Ephesians, and the incidental expres- 
sion “ yqu also*’ in that letter, are too trivial for senous discussion. 

The question next arises, in what order these Epistles were written ; and 
the prifnd facie argument ^ihat the Epistle to tlio Fliilippians seems to have 
l>een written before the approa^ing crisis of his trial has been taken as a 
sujffioietnt proof that it was written after the other three. On the other hand, 
there is the same expectation of approacjiiug release in the Epistle to Phile- 
moh, 80 tliat on this circumstance no conclusion can bo built. The notion 
that this Epistle shows traces of deeper depression than the others, and that 
this may bo accounted for by the change m*ought in his affiairs through the 
influonco of Tigelliiius and Poppaea, is partly unsupported by fact, since a 
spirit of holy joy is the very key-note of the Epistle ; and partly inconsistent 
with itself, since, if the hostile influences were at work at all apjireciably, they 
were quite as much so within a few months after PaiiPs Roman imprisonment 
began, as they were at its close.® It is true that the letter could not have been 

Froam'ad Epist, ad EpK, &c. If 1 do not mention Oeder’s theory (?) that the Epistle to 
the Philipjpiaus was written from Corinth (sec Schenkel, Dcr Brief an die Fhilippiery 
p. 110), it lb because “ it is not Worth while,” as llaur says, “ to discuss vague hypotheses 
which nave no support in history, aud no coherence in themselves.” 

^ I can only express my surprise that this theory should have commended itself not 
only to Sohiihs and Schneckcnbiuger, but even to Holtzmanii, Keuss, Schenkel, and 
Meyer. • 

* Acts xix. 21 ; xxiif 11. • Phil, ii 24 ; Philem. 23. 

< Eph.^vi. to, 20 ; Col. iv. 3, 4 . 

* The “heath of .Burrus and the appointment of Tigellinus took place very early in 
A.D. 62, some nine montlis^ after St. raurs arriv|,l. Nero’s marriage with Popi>sea took 
place about the tiniie, ancLjLndecd bears Very little on the matter, since her induenoe aa 
Nero’s xnistress probably even greater iluui that which she enjoyed as his wife. 
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written during the earliest months of the captivity at Borne, because time 
must be allowed for the news of Paul’s arrival there to have reached the 
Philippians ; for the despatch of Epaphroditns with their contribntions ; for 
his illness at Borne ; for the arrival of intelligence] to that effect at Philippi ; 
and for the return of their expressions of sorrow and sympathy.^ Now a 
journey from Borne to Philippi — distance of seven hundred miles — ^would, 
under ordinary circumstances, occupy about a month, and as we do not sup- 
pose that any of these letters were written during the first year of the 
imprisonment, ample time is allowed for these joumeys, tgid nc^bjection 
whatever to the traditional priority of the Epistle to the Philippians can be 
raised on this score. 

Still less can any argument be urged from the absence of greetings from 
Luhe and Aristarchus, or from the allusion to Timothy as the sole exceptioiftff*" 
the general selfishness w^ch the Apostle was grieved to mark m those around 
him. The presence of particular names in the greetings of any letter may 
fnmish a probable or even positive argument as to its date, but their absence 
is an indication of the most uncortam character. It needs no more than the 
commonest everyday experience to prove the utter fallaciousness of the 
“ argument from silence ; ” and we know far too little of the incessant missions 
and movements, from church to church, and continent to continent, of the 
companions of St. Paul, to be able in anyway to build upon the non -occurrence 
of the name of any one of them. Since, therefore, there are no adequate 
arguments against regarding the Epistle to the Philippians as the earliest of 
the four Epistles of the Captivity — although^it may have been written only a 
few months before the other three — ^full weight may be given to the internal 
evidence, which is in favour of that supposition. That internal evidence con- 
sists in the general resemblance of tliis Epistle to those of the earlier group — 
especially to the Epistle to the Romans — which enables us to regard it as an 
intermediate link between the Epistles of the Captivity and those of the third 
Apostolic journey.^ To the Epistle to the Romans it presents many and 
dose parallels in thought and language, while its general tone and spirit, its 

* Dr. lightfoot [Philipp, p. 34) thinks that Aristarchus may have left St. Paul at 

Myra, and may have conveyed to Philippi the news of St. Paul’s journey to ICome, as he 
was on his way home to Thessalonica ; but I can see no sufficient reason (or believing that 
Aristarchus, who was in some sense St. Paul’s “fellow-prisoner” at Borne (Col. iv. 10), 
went home from Adramyttium (Acts xxvii. 2). In any case he could only have ^keu the 
news that St. Paul was on his wap to ftome, not that he had arrived . • * 

* Lightfoot, Philippiana, pp. 40 — 45, e.g » — 

Philippians. Komans. PHiLii^plAirs. Eomahs. 

i. 3, 4, 7, 8 ... i. 8 ~11 iu. 4 , 5 ... ... riu 1 

1 10 11. 18 iii. 9 ... X. 3 

ii. 8, 9, 10, 11 ... xiv.'O, U ni 21 ... ... vUi. 29 

ii. 4 XU. 10 iii. 19 xvi. 18. 

To these we may add Phil. iii. 3, Bom. xii. 1, and the use of in Phil, i. 7, in 2, 5, 
iiL 15, with Bom. xii. 3, 16, xiv. 6. The Epistle also presents some interostii^ points of 
comparison with the last which he ever wrote ; — Phil. i. 23, 

2 Tim. iy. 6, Kiupoi .Phil. ii. 17, «l icflu 2 Tim. iv, 6, 

•yi* yap yfin tririvittfMu* Phil iii 14, leari srtewhv «iri tc* 2 Tim. iv. 7# 8, rkr 

ip6fiQv rrrtfXeica., dir^aeiToi fuoi 6 rljt 8iKatooirvi|f ertf^orot* 
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comparative calmness, tlie spiritnal joy which breathes through its holy resig- 
nation, the absence of impassioned appeal and impetuous reasoning, mark its 
affinity to the three by which it was immediately followed. Although not 
much more than four years had now elapsed since Paul, a free man and an 
active Apostle, elaborated at Corinth the g^eat argument which ho had 
addressed to the Gentiles and proselytes, who formed the bulk of the Church 
of Borne, his coutroversy with Judaism liad to some extent faded into the 
background. Every Cburch that he had founded was now fully aware of 
his sonJimcnte on the questions which were agitatt^d between the advocates 
of Judaic rigour and Gospel freedom. In writing to the Philippians there 
was no need to dwell on those debates, for whatever dangers might yet 
await them — dangers sufficiently real to forth one energetic outburst, 
-*'hich reminds us of his earlier tone — they ha^ up to this time proved 
themselves faithful to his teaching, and wore as yot unsophisticated by any 
tampering interference of emissaries from Jerusalem. The Judaisers of the 
party of James may have heard enough of tho devotion of the Philippians for 
St*Panl to show them that it would be unadvisablo to dog bis footsteps 
through tho Christian Churches of Macedonia. They niiglit leave their view 
of the question with better policy in the hands of those unconverted Jews, 
who wqpld never hesitate to use on its behalf the engines of persecution. 
Thus St, Paul had no need to enter on the debate which had so recently 
occupied the maturity of his powers ; and in the Epistle to the Philippians 
we have only ** theT spent waves of this controversy.” Nevertheless, as we 
have seen, his was a mind whose sensitive chords continued to quiver long 
after they bad been struck by’^he plectrum of any particular emotion. He 
was reminded of past controversies by the coldness and neglect of a comma- 
nity in which some “ preached Christ even of contention, supposing to add 
affliction to his bonds.” If, then, he dwelt on doctrinal considerations at all 
in a letter of affectionate greetings to the community wliicli was dearest to 
his heart, they would naturally be those on which he had last most deeply 
thought. By the time tliat he sat down to dictate the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians a fresh set of experiences had befallen him. His religious musings had 
been turned in an entirely different direction. The visit of Epapliras of 
Colossse had made him aware of new errors, entirely different from those 
which he had already combated, and the Churches of Proconsular Asia evi- 
dently needed that his teaching should be directed to questions which lay far 
apart from* the controversies of the last eight years. On the other hand, I 
regard it as psychologically certain that, had tho Epistle to the Philippians 
been written, as so many critics believe, after those to the “ Ephesians ” and 
Oolossians, it could not possibly have failed to bear upon its surface some 
traces of the oontrqyersy with that hybrid philosophy — that Judaic form of 
indpent Gnestidsm— in which he had been so recently engaged. These con- 
siderations seem to me to have dedded the true order of the Epistles of the 
Captivity, and to give its only importance to a question on which little would 
otherwise depend. 

20 * * . 
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Tlie Epistle to the Philippians ^ arose directly out of one of the few happy 
incideiits which divei*sifiod the dreary uncertainties of St. PauFs captivity. 
This was the vbit of Epaphroditue, a leading* presbyter of the Church of 
Philippi, with the fourth pecuniary contribution by which that loving and 
genetous Church had ministered to his necessities. At Rome, St. Paul was 
unable with his fettered hands to work for his liveliliood,* and it is possible 
that he found no opening for liis special tnide. One would have thought that 
the moml>er8 of the Roman Church were sufficiently numerous and sufficiently 
wealthy to render it an easy matter for them to 8upi)ly his neceaf^ities {^but the 
unaccountable indiffertmce which seems to have marked their relations to 
him, and of which he complains both in this and in his later imprisonment, 
shows tliat much could not be hoped from their affection, and strangely belied 
the zealous respect with which they had come thirty or forty miles to m«WP 
and greet him. It is, of course, possible that they may have been willing to 
help him, but that he declined an assistance respecting which he was 
sensitively carefuL But the Phillippians knew and valued the privilege wjiich 
had been accorded to them — and perhai>8 to them only — by their father in 
Clirist — tlie privilege of helping him in his necessities. It was a custom 
throughout the Emjjire to alleriato by friendly presents the hard lot of 
prisoners,^ and we may be sure that when once the Philippians hadlieard of 
his condition, friends like Lydia, and other converts who had means to spare, 
would seize the earliest opportunity to add to his comforts. Epaphroditus 
arrived about autumn, and flinging himself heartily into tho service of the 
Gospel — which in a city like Rome must hav^i^quired the fullest energies of 
every labourer — liad succumbed to tho unliemthmess of the season, and been 
prostrated by a dangerous and all but fatal sickness. The news of this illness 
had reached Philippi, and caused great solicitude to the Church.* Whatever 
gifts of healing were entrusted to the Apostles, they do not seem to have 
considered themselves at liberty to exercise them in their own immediate 
circle, or for any ends of personal happiness. No miracle was wrought, 
except one of those daily miracles which are granted to fervent prayer.* Paul 
had many trials to bear, and the death of ^*his brother, Epaphroditus,” as he 
tenderly calL liim, would have plunged him in yet deeper sadness. Wo can- 


* Tlie notion that the Epistle i» really two and not on© neenin to have originated ia 

Phil. iii. 1, and in a niistakeu bupposition that l^olycarp, in hi» letter to tho Phiiippiana, 
mentions more tlian one letter of St. I’ttul to them (of Kai vfuy itntnwid^, ad 

Philipp, c. 3). That ’ETrwrroAav, however, may only diiTcr from iwurmJin in being a mors 
imixiidant term, i» conrJiuivdy proved by Thno. viii. 51 ; Joa. Antt. wi. 4, § 10. That 
St. Paul wrote other lettem to the PhiUpidana during the ten year*# which had elapsed 
since he visited them, and that he may have written other letters after this*, is not only 
possiVjle, but probable ; but if any such letters had survived till the time of Polyearp, u 
is wholly improbable that they should noV have been subseciuenily preserveil. 

2 Tims, the friends of Agrippa ha<l helped him by providing him with better fttie and 
aoeommodation when he was imprisoned by Tiberius ; and Lucian relate the warmth 
and open-handedness with which tho Obnstians diminished tho md evett 

shareif night after night the eonfinemen^ of Peregrinua. 

»PhiLu.26. ^ 

* Compare what Luther said of Helanothon’s rieknees and leooveiy. ^ 
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not doubt that be pleaded wit^ God for the life of his sick friend, and God 
had mercy on him. Epaphroditus recoyered; and deeply as Paul in his 
loneliness and discouragement would have rejoiced to keep him by his side, 
he yielded with his usual unselfishness to the yearning of Epaphroditus for 
bis home, and of the Christians of Philippi for their absent pjistor. He there- 
fore sent him baclc, and with him the letter, in which he expressed his thank- 
fulness for that constant affection which had so groaily cheered his lieart. 

And thus it is that the Epistle to the Pliilippians is one of the least 
Bystemilic, tlra least special in character, of all St. Paul’s writings. But it is 
this which raises the genuineness of the letter, not indeed beyond cavil, but 
far beyond all reasonable dispute. The Tubingen school, in its earlier stages, 
attacked it with the monotonous arguments of its credulous scepticism. 
With those critics, if an Epistle touches on pointse which make it accord with 
the narrative of the Acts, it was forged to suit them ; if it seems to disagree 
with them, the discrejmney shows that it is spurious. If the diction is 
PiUiLlme, it stands forth as a proved imitation ; if it is un-Pauline, it could not 
have proceeded from the Apostle. Tlie notion that it was forged to introduce 
the name of Clement because he was confused with Flavius Clemens, and 
because Oloinont was a fellow-worker of St. Peter, and it would look well to 
place him in connexion with Paul — and the notion tliat in Phil. ii. 6 — 8 the 
words form and shape expi*ess Gnostic conceptions, and that the verses refer 
to the Valcntinian^ ADou Sophia, who aimed at an equality with God — are 
partly founded on total misinteriiretatious of ilie text, and are partly the 
IKsrversity of a criticism which has strained its eyesight to such an extent as 
to become utterly purbliud,^ This Ejustle is genuine beyond tho faintest 
siuadow or suspicion of doubt, Tho Philippian Clmrch was eminently free 
from errors of doctrine and irrogularifies of practice. No schism seems to 
have dividcAl it; no heresies had crept into its faith; ji6 false teachers had 
perverted its allegiance. One fault, and one alone, seems to have needed 
coiTcction, and this was of so personal and iuuited a character that, iiistciul 
of donoiuiciiig it, Paul only needs to hint at it gently afid with affectionate 
entreaty. This was a want of unity between some of its female members, 
especially Euodia and Syntycho, whom Paul Wgs to become rceoiu-iled to each 
other, and whose feud, and any partisanship which it may have entailed, he 
tacitly and considcnitoly rebukes by tho constant iteration of tlio word “all” 
to th«®ee whom lio cwiu only regard as one united body. In fact, we may say 
that disunion and dcspoiideucy were tho main dangers to winch tliey were 
exposed ; hence “ all ” and ** rejoice ” are the two leading words and thoughts. 
But this absence of any special object makes the letter less doctriiially dis- 
tinctive than those which are more cojitvovorisial in diameter. It would, 
indeed, be colourless if it did not receive a colouring from the rich hues of the 
writer’^ individuality. It is not, like the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, ft 

^ Baur, Paid, ii. 60, seqq, Soliwe^lcr, jy^acitaposfol, ^eitah ii, 133, seqq, Tho three 
argumonU are (1) Gnolkic conceptions in ii. fi— 9 ; (2) want of anything distinotivebr 
Tauliuo ; (8) the questionablencss of some of tho historic data. 
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consolation to the afflicted, by reminding tb(sm of the near advent of their 
Lord ; ^ or a series of replies to questions, like the greater part of the First 
Epistle to the Gormthians ; nor a trumpet note of defiance to powerful and 
aggressive opponents, like the Epistle to the Galatians; nor a treatise of 
theology, like the Epistle to the Romans : but it is the warm, spontaneous out- 
pouring of a loving heart expressing itself with unreserved gratitude and 
tenderness towards the favourite children of his ministry. If it exhibits to us 
somewhat less than other Epistles of St. Paul’s peculiar teaching, it has this 
high source of interest that it shows to us more of his characte»*and ftelings. 
In this respect it somewhat resembles the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
except that in it St. Paul is writing to those who were kindest and most 
faithful to him, whereas towards the Corinthians ke had little ^use for 
gratitude, and much need qi forbearance. Amid the trials and suspense ofT 
galling imprisonment it reveals to us, not directly, but as it were unconsciously, 
the existence of an unquenchable happiness — a peace as of the inmost heart of 
the ocean under the agitation of its surface storms. It was dictated by a 
worn and fettered Jew, the victim of gross perjury, and the prey of contend- 
ing enmities ; dictated at a time when he was vexed by hundreds of opponents, 
and consoled but by few who cared for him ; and yet the substance of it aU 
may be summed up in two words — (*‘ I rejoice ; rejoice ye ”). 
If any one compare the spirit of the best-known classic writers in their 
adversity with that which was habitual to the far deeper wrongs and far 
deadlier sufferings of St. Paul — if he will compare the Epistle to the 
Philippians with the Tristia ” of Ovid, the ^tters of Qioero from exile, or 
the treatise which Seneca dedicated to Polybius from his banishment in 
Corsica — he may see, if he will, the difference which Christianity him made in 
the happiness of man. 


CHAPTER XLYH. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 

** Summa Epistolae — gaudeo, gaudete.” — B enobl. 

The greeting is from “ Paul and Timotheus, slaves of Jesus Christy to the 
saints who are in Christ Jesus in Philippi, with ^the bishops and deacons.’’ 
Timothy is naturally associated with him as one ^ho had laboured at Philippi, 
but so little is he supposed to have any share in the authorship that St Paul 
afterwards proceeds to speak of hipi in the third person. The “bishops” 
(i.e., the presbyters) and deacons are specially greeted, perhaps because ^ey 
had taken an active part in the collection of the contrition, lie c^ges not 

' The topic of “ ^mecution ” is profflineni only in the Epistles to the Macedonian 
Churches. It had lea the Philippians to despondency ; the Tiftasaloniaiu to a mistaken 
>hmofhope. 
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ctall himself an apostle, because them no assertion of his anthonty was in 
any way needful.^ 

The thajikspving which follows is nnusnaUy fnll. He tells them that he 
thanks God in all his remembrance of them, always, in all his snpplication on 
behalf of them aj/, making his supplication with joy for their united work in 
furtherance of the Gospel from the first day when he had visited them — ^ten 
years ago— until now ; and he is very sure that God, who began in them that 
sacred work of co-operation in a good cause, will carry it on to perfection until 
the day of Christ;^ a conviction arising from his heartfelt sense that they 
were all of them partakers of the grace which God had granted to him, and 
which they had manifested by their sympathetic aid in his bondage, and in 
the defence and establishment of the Gospel. God Icnows how much he yearns 
for them in Christ ; and Ids prayer for them is that their love may abound 
more and more in full Icnowledgo of the truth, and all insight into its applica- 
tion, so that they may discriminate aU that is best and highest, ^ and be pure 
towards God, and blameless towards men, for the day of Christ, liaving been 
filled with the fruit of a righteousness attainable not by their own works, but 
by Jesus Christ, for the glory and praise of God,* 

They must not suppose, he tells them, that he is the Apostle of a ruined 
cause, (Jr that his imprisonment is a sign tliat God’s frown is on his work, and 
that it is coming to nought ; on the contrary, he wants them to recognise that 
his misfortunes have been overruled by God to the direct furtherance of the 
Gospel, Tlie necessity of his being coupled to guardsman after guardsman, 
day after day and night after wight, had resulted in the notoriety of his con- 
dition as a prisoner for Christ ^ong all the Praetorian cohorts,^ and to every- 
body else ; and the majority of the brethren had been stimulated by his bonds to 
a divine confidence, wliich had shown itself in a yet more courageous daring than 
before in preaching the word of God. Some of them preach Christ out of 
genuine good will, but some, alas ! tell the story of Christ insincerely ® out of 

* Phil, i, 1, 2. This Kpistle may be thus aummarised i. 1, 2, Greeting; i, 3 — 11, 
Thankagiving and prayer; 12—26, I’ersonal details; i. 27“ii. 16, Exhortation to unity 
by the example of Christ ; ii, 17 — 30, Personal details ; iii. 1, 2, injunction suddenly 
broken oft W a digression in which he denounces Judaism and Antiuornianism ; 
iii. 3 — iv. 1, Exhortation to unity ; iv. 2, 3, and to Christian joy ; 4—9, Gratitude for 
their aid ; iv. 10 — 20, Final greetings and benrHliction ; 21 — 23, The unity of the Epistle 
(in spite of Hemriclia, ■VVeisso, &c. | ia generally admitte<i. 

*-1 ^ It henot Qod’a way to do things by halv<fa ” (Neander). 

* Vor. 10, tA cf. Kom. ii. 18. ** Non modo prae maha bona, sed 

ex hf>ni« optima ” (Bengel), yt probetis potiora ** (Vulg.). 

* f. 3—11. 

* Ver. 13, iv iKif wfMiTtoffUf, The word, though used of royal residence# in the 
provinces (Miwk xv. 16 ; Acta xxiii 86), was puri)osely avoided at llome, where th® 
ostentation of a militaxy d^otiam was oorefuily kept out of sight (Merivale, vi. 268, n.). 
The use of Pnetorium (properly “Qenewd’s tent ”) for the house of the Emperor on th® 
Palatine would have been lui msult to the Bomans. The contrast with Xotirow nSmp 
shows that persons are meant (lightfoot, pp. 97— 99 ; Schleusner, s.t?.). 

* i. 16, iciw«krwwriv : 16, varayy4x\ov<ri.v. It jjt doubtful whether the change of word 

implies as much as Blakesley* seems to think (Diet, of Bible, s.v, Philip|H). 

1, T^forking for hire; 2, Canvassing of hired partisans; 3, Factiousness ** 
4iiii Polii. V. 3)* 
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mere envy and discord. The former are inf nenced by lore to him, knowing 
that he is appointed for the defence of the Gospel ; the latter announce Glirist 
out of partisanship with base motives, thinking to make his bonds more 
gaUing.^ Perhaps the day had been when Paul might have denounced them 
in tones of burning rebuke ; but he is already Paul the prisoner, though not 
yet Paul the aged. He had loamt, he was learning more and more, that the 
wrath of man, even in a holy cause, worketh not the righteousness of God ; be 
had risen, and was rising more and more, above every personal consideration. 
Wliat mattered it whotlier those preachers meant only to insult him, and 
render his bondage yet more galling ? After all, ” in every way, whether with 
masked design or in sincerity, Christ is being preached, and therein I do— 
aye, and ** — whatever angry feelings may try to rise within my heart — ** J 
rejoice.”* c 

It is thns that the Apostle first tramples on the snake of any mere personal 
annoyance that may strive to hiss in his sad heart, and crushes it yet more 
vigorously with a determined effort if its hiss still trios to make itself heiird. 
He has attained by this time to a holy resignation. 

“For T know tlint this trouble wnll tium to flalvaiion by moans of your prayer, 
and the rich out-pouring of the spirit of Jesus Christ, in accordance with my 
earnest desire ^ and hope that with all outspokenness, as always, so now ” — he was 
going to say, “ I may magnify Christ,” but with his usual sensitive shrinking from 
any exaltation of himself, he substitutes the third person,® and says, ** Bo now 
Christ shall be magnified in my body, whether by life or by death. For to me to 
live is Christ, and to die is gain.® But if life in the flesh means that I shall reap 
the fruit of labour - , . well, what to choose I cannot tell; but I am hard 

pressed by the alternatives. I desire to break up my earthly camp,^ and be with 
Christ, for it is very far, far betU^r ; ® but to abide by this eartWy life is more 
necessary for your sakos. And I ura confidently persuaded of this, that I shall bide 
and abided with you all, for the advance and joy of your faith, that by a second 
stay of mine among you, you may have in me some further subject for your Christian 
glorj'ing.” 

Only in any case he bids them play worthily the part, not only of Boman, 
but of Christian citizens, that, whetlier ho camo and saw their state, or only 
heard of it at a distance, he might know that they stood firm in one spirit, with 
one heart, fellow- wrestlers with tlie Faith in the Gospel, amd not scared in 
anything by their adversaries— conduct which would be to those adversaries a 
proof of their ultimate perdition, and to thomsolves of salvation; an evideuco 

* Leg, iyeLptiv («, A B, D, F, G). _ » 

* L 12—18. Perhnps tlio x<»pn<^oy.<u. imphet, ** I shall lu the long-rtm have good carise 
to rejoice ; fov,** &c. 

* Vor. 19, hr^x^prrfU ; Gal iii. 6 ; 2 Cor. ix. 10 ; Eph. iv. 16 ; 2 Pet. i. 5. 

® Ver, 20, iTrotcapa&oKlav } Roju* viii. 19 npoaSoKt^ Chrys. (See Jos, J5* Lt 

iii. 7, § 26, and Schleusner, av.) . 

* Lightfoot, PM. i. 20. 

« “ Quicquid vivo, Christum vivo • • • In Paulo nonPaulusvivit, sed Jesus Chmtua ” 
(Bengel). . , 

7 2 Got, v, 1; iv. 6 — 8. On the intermediate state of the deed, see 1 Oor, xv. 61, 62. 

* Ver, 23, froXAij* pmXKop tcptlvirov, * pufvSt Kol iropttfif (lightfoofJ^'PM. i ife). 

w 1 19—26. KonJxnMo, “a ground of boasting,** u Ver. 27, roAiTw^vSt. 
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from God HjiriBelf, since, thnslthey wore priTileged not only to beliero In 
Christ, but to suffer for Him, as sharers in a contest like that in which they 
saw Paul engaged when he was among them, and in which they knew by 
rumour that he was at that moment engaged.^ 

And this bnngs him to one midn object of his letter, which was to nrge on 
them this earnest entreaty 

“ If, then, there he any ajpp^l to you in Christ, if any persuasiveness in love, if 
any |mr#cipa^nn in the Spint, if any one bo heart and comj)aKRionatcncs«,® complete 
my joy by thinking the same thing, having tho same love, heart-united, thinking 
om thing. Nothing for partisanship, nor for em})ty personal vanity ; but in lowli- 
ness of mind,* each of you thinking others liis own superiors, not severally keeping 
your eye on your own ii„t(;re8t8, but, also severally, on tho interentfl of others.* 

Bo of the sixmQ mind in yourselves as CTlrist Jesue was in Himself, who exist- 
ing in the form ((j4op<^>p) of ("rod, deemed not equality with (iod a thing for eager 
seizure,* hut emptied Himself, ttiking the form of a slave, revealing Himself in 
human semhlance, and being found in Bhai>e {<rxy}f^ari) as a man,* humbled Himself, 
shqiving Himself obedient even to death, aye, and that death— the death of the 

CrSss.’* 

Those words were tho very climax; in striving to urgo on the Philippians 
tho example of humility and imselfishness as tho only possible ba.ses of unity, 
ho sots* before them tho Divino lowliness which hiwl descended stop by step 
into the very abysf of degradation. He tells them of Christ's eternal posses- 
sion of tho attribptos of God; His self-abnegation of any claim to tliat 
equality; His voluntary exbianition of His gloty; His assumption of the 
essential attributes of a slave ; ilia lieeoming a man iu all extern^ somblanco ; 
His display of obedience to His Father, even to death, and not only death, but 
— which might well thrill the heart of those who possessed the riglit of 
Roman citkousliip, aud were tliorefofe exempt from tho possibility of so 
frightful a degraclation— nieath by crucifixion. Such wfire the elements of 

» 1. 27-^JO. 

* ii. 1, ft Tif anrAaYX>« •lrrtpjau>u TliU rcB^ling of w, A, B, 0, P, E, F, O, K, ha« 
usually been treated as a mere barbarism. Bo it is grsimmaticaUy ; but tlie greategt 
writers, and those who most deeply stir the heart, constantly make grammar give way 
to the rhetorio of emotion ; aud if St. Paul in his eager rush of words really said it, the 
amanuensis did quite right to Uke it down. Poasibly, too, the word a,rAay)(r« hatl com© 
to be used colloquially like a collective singuLur (cf. RiH)glia, ddpouille, Bible, ^i\). How 
entirely it had lost its first scuse we may see from the daring ivSvaair^t . . o-irAavyKa of 
Ool. iii, 12 , 

* A woAl redeemed from the catalogue of ’ >e8 (Col, li 18 ; Plato, iv., p, 77i ; 
Epict. i. 8) into that of virtues. 

B vitoiTo0vT«i: (wf A, B, F, G). 

This interpretation of the Greek Fathers is preferable to that of most of the Latin 
Fathers, followed by our hkV, It makes aptra-y^iAi' wlentical in meaumg with tho 

common phrase oprrayfM = “to clutch at^ecdily.'* Besides, this sense is demanded 
hy the whole context ra iavrwv <rK<nr 9 iv), this is tho passage which is supposed to be 
borrowed^ from the cdhoeption of the Valentiuian JEon iSopAta, who showed an ecoentrio 
passionaw desire, irpooMfcrda*, “ to dart forward ; ’* tetKotytaniv^tu irarfH re 
to bes’assooiatod with the Perfect Father;” KaraXafitly uevrSof avrov, to grasp HW 
greatness I (Iren. Ad^, ffasr, i. 2, 21. , 

Baur sees Doeetismt here, as he*8aw Valentinianism in ver. 6 (Paul. !1 15— 21)i 
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Christ’s self-abasement! Yet that Belf-hai|iliation had purchased its own 
infinite reward, for— 


‘VBecanfle of it Gk)d also highly exalted Him, and freely granted Him the name 
above every name, that in the name of Jesus every knee should bend of heavenly 
and earthly and subterranean beings, and every tongue gratefully confess! that 
Jesus Chrirt is Lord, to the glory of the Father.”* 

Could they have a stronger incentive P In his absence, as in his |;g:o8ono6, 
he exhorts them to maintain their obedience, and work out their own salvation 
with fear and trembling, since the will and the power to do so came alike 
from God.® Let them lay aside the murmurings and dissensions which were 
the main hindrance to their proving themselves bfameless and sinc''"?:^^ 
children of Gk)d, uncensureU in the midst of a crooked and distorted genera- 
tion, among whom they appeared as stars,* holding forth the word of life, so 
as to secure to him for the day of Christ a subject of boast that he neither 
ran his race nor trained for his contest to no purpose. 

“ Nay, even if I am poured out as a libation over the Bacrifioo and fro© offering 
of your faith,* I rejoice and congratulate you all; and likewise rejoice ye too, and 
congratulate mo.” * 

Perhaps, then, he might never come to them himself. 

“ But I hope in the Lord Jesus speedily to send Timothy to you, that he in turn 
may be cheered by a knowledge of your fortunes, r For I have no emissary like him 
— no one who will care for your affairs with so genuine an earnestness. For,” he 
sadly adds, **one and all seek their own interests, not those of Jesus Christ. But 
ye remember how Ae stood the test, since ^ a son for a father he slaved with mo for 
the Gosped. Him then, at any rate, I hope to send — as soon as I get a glimpse of 
how it win go with ine — at once. But 1 feel sure in the Lord that I mvweSf too 
shall quickly come. I think it noccssar)^ however, to send you Epaphrooitus, my 
brother, and fellow-labourer, and fullow-soldior,* the messenger whom you sent to 
minister to my need, since he was ever yearning for you, and feeling despondent 
because you heard of his illness. Yes, he was indeed ill almost to death ; but God 
pitied him, and not him only, but also mo, that I may not have grief upon grief. 
With all the more eagerness, then, I send him, that you may once more rejoice on 
seeing him, and I may be ioss full of grief. Welcome him, then, in the Lord with 
all joy, and hold such as liim in honour, because for the sake of the work he 


Of. Matt. xi. 25 ; Luke x. 21 


* ii. ^ 


* j|o/iioAoyi7<nfra(. 

» Vers. 12, 13, i . _ 
grace and human effort. Cf. 1 Cor. ix. 24, Bom. Lx. 16, tov 

rpixovrvSt oAAS tw ikeovuro^ #eov. 

* ^murrnptf. Gen, i. 14; Eev, xxi, 11 Bp. Wordsworth makes it mean ** torches in 
the dark, narrow streets.” 

* Of. 2 Tim. iv. 6. Compare the striking parallel in tbo death of Seneca, Tao. Ann, 

XV. 64. Some make tirl, not over,” but ” in addition to,” because* Jewish libations were 
poured, not **on,” but round” the altar. (Jos. AntL iii 9, § 4.) But th#alliision may 
be to Gentile customs. %*. 

® ii 14—18. “We are reminded of the messenger who brought the tidings of the 
battle of Marathon expiring on the first threshold with these words on his lips $ 
Mlyaiftofiev (Pint, dfor., p, M7),** (lightloot, ad loc*) ^ 

7i4^. •iTim.iia;PhilamJk 
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near to death, playing the gamblerlwrith hia life,i in order to dU up the necesaary 
lack of your personal miniHiration towards me.* 

“ For the rest, my brethren, farewell, and indeed fare ye well in the Lord.* To 
write the same things to you is not irksome to and for you it is safe.** ^ 

Thou caino a suddon break.* It seems clear that the Apostle had intended 
at this point to close the letior, and to close it with a repetition of the ofU 
repeated exliortation — for which he half apologises — to greater peace and 
unity among themselves.® It is quite possible that these last words might 
Lave rud^on,^s they do in the First Epistle to the Tliessalonians, to a 
considerable iongth ; ^ but here something occurred to break the sequence of 
the Apostle’s thoughts. When ho returned to his dictation ho began a 
digression far more sevf lo and agi fated in its tone than the rest of his letter, 

' h,uM ni^does not resume the broken thread of his pr^^vious topic till the second 
verse of the fourth chapter, where, instead of any general exhortation, he 
makes a direct personal appeal. 

to the nature of the interruption we cannot even conjecture. It may 
have been merely a change of the soldier who was on guard; but in the 
exigencies of a life which, though that of a prisoner, was yet fully occupied, 
many circumstances may have caused a little delay before everything could l>e 
i»cady, and the amanuensis once more at his post. And meanwhile something 
had occurred which had ruffled the Apostle’s soul — nay, rather which had 
disturbed it to its inmost depths, Tliat something can only have been a 
conflict, in some form or other, with Judaising tea<dier8. Something must 
either have thrown him in conta^ with, or brought to his notice, the character 
and doctrine of false Apostles, of the same cbvss as he had encountered at 
Corinth, and heard of in the Churches of Galatia. Once more the thoughts 
and tone of the Epistle to the Galatians, the truths and arguments of the Epistle 
to the Romans, swept in a storm of emotion over his soul ; and it is with a 
burst of indignation, stronger for the moment than he liad over before ex- 
pressed, that, on once more continuing his letter, he bids Timothy write to the 
still uucontamlnated Church : — 

“ Beware of the dogs I * Beware of the bad workers ! * Beware of the concision 
party ! 

' wopo^oXrvo-ilftfwK («, A, B, D, E, F, G). It is used cspcciftlly of one who endangers 
his life by attendance on the sick (^)am/>o?ttm). (Wetsl. ad 

* 

* I have tried to keep up the two meanings of ** farewell and “ rejoice.” 

* iii. 1. • , ® Ewjtld, jSemiscAr., p. 4;i8. 

® This is the simplest and most reasonable ox|>laiuitioii of ra avra and accords 

with St. Paul’s custom of a concluding warning (1 Cor. xri. 22; Gal. vi. 15, &c.), or it 
may refer to the topic of joy (i. 18, 25 ; ii. 17 ; iv. 4). It has le<l to all sorts of hypo- 
theses. St. Paul had doubtless written othfir* letters to the PhOippianB (the natural 
though not the necessai^ Inference from koH eypa^wK hrurroKds — Polyc. ad PhiL 3), 

but wordt do not show it. (F, tuprUf p. SSM.) 

7 1 Tihess. iv. 1. . 

® Generally used of Gentiles and Hellenising, Jews (Matt. xv. 26), involving a coarse 
riiade'of reproa‘4i (0eut. xrim, 18 ; Rev, kxii 15). We cannot be sure of the allusion here, 

I Of. 2 Oor^. 13; Mott, xxiil 15. 

^ %'wmki would be in I^atin “dmmoW,” “deoisi,” {CuHi, Mor. t 
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Tlie words are intensely severe. He iin|!lie8, They call ns dog's, bnt they, 
not we, are the veritable dogs ; and wo, not they, are the true circumcision. 
Their circumcision is but concision — a mere mutilation of the llosh. We serve 
by the Spirit of God ^ — they servo ortlinancos ; we boast in Christ Jesus — they 
do but trust in the flesh.” And why should tlioy put thonjselvcs into rivalty 
with him ? If the external were anything in which to place confidence, he 
could claim it in even a greater degree than any one else. Ho had been 
circumcised when eiglit days old; he was an Israelite, and of ojip of the 
noblest tribes of Israel, and not a more Hellenist, but a Hebrew — aye, and a 
Ilt brow of ITebrows;^ and — to pass from hereditary to personal topics of 
canial bolts ting — as regards Law, he was a Pharisee; as regards Judaic 
enthusiasm, ho had even jicrsocutcd the Church; as ‘regards legal rigb^ 
ness, he had proved liiinsrlf above all reproach. Tilings like these were at 
one time the gains which he reckoned that life bad brought him, but now for 
Christ’s sake he had got to count them as a loss. 

“ Aye, and more than that, I even count all things to be a loss for the sate of 
the tmnsccndoncc of the knowledge of Clirisit Jesus, my Ijord, for whose s;iko I wuia 
mulcted of all things, Jind I regard them as refuse flung to dogs/ that 1 may gain 
Christ, and may be found in Him, not having any righteousness of mine wdiich is of 
Law, but that which is by moans of faith in Chribt, that which comes of G«k 1, which 
is based on faith, *’ that 1 may know Him, and the power of His resuiretdion, and 
the foUowsliip of His sufl’erings, being conformed to His death, if so bo I may attain 
to the ropurroction (I mean not the general resurrection, but the resurrection of 
those tliat are Clii'ist’e)) from the dead.” ® 

And yet, as he goes on to warn them — ffiough he ha^l all this pregnant 
ground for confidence in oxt{'.malism.s, though he had rejected it all for the 
sake of Christ as mere foul and woHhb>ss rubbish, though his whole tnuit wa« 
now in Christ’s righteousness, and not in his own — so far was ho even still 
from the secure ani vaunting confidence of their adversaries, that he did not 
at all consider tliat he had gras[)od Hie x>rize, or had been already perfected: — 

“But I press forward to see if I may even grasp — for whiib purposo? I too wa« 
grasped by Christ. Brothe rs, I do not n*ckon myself to have grasped; but one 
thing — forgetting the things behind, nnd leaning eagerly forward for the things 
before, I press forward to tlio goal fur Uie prize of iny heavenly calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.” 

Ho is like one of tlioso eager charioteers of whom his guardsmen bo often 

• • • 

9, 70); in German, Bnchnitienc^ ZersclinUfem. •‘Conciaion” mem» circumciiiion m- 
gsirded as a moT<3 mutilation. Of. Acts vii, 61; K«a*. ii, 25 -'29; Col. ii. 11; 
jdiv. 7 ; Dent. x. 1C. 

* iii 3, Karpcvovrft:, intr. Luke ii. 97 ; Acts xxvL 7. 

3 iii. 5. A proselyte, son of a prosel^^te, was tailed a Oer hcnnitT^ but Paul waa 
{Pirke V.) * 

® May this refer to some sudden loss of all earthly means of living at l|jis conversion? 

* Ver. 8, ^Kv^a. In derivation perhaps from root ffttaTf but in usage wm tnurCfUfM 
(Suid.). Some prefer the teclmiciil sense of the word » “excrementa** (Theodlhwt). 

^ Ver. 9, Sia vitrrtuiv . . . «/r OtoC . ivlrn ffftrrttm * 

* iii. 2 — 11, 1^0, rrjv ix vticpHtv (h, A. Ik D, E). • 

7 may idso mean ‘^because’* (2 Cor. v. 4); or there may he of the 

accusative after as in tho B. V# 
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talked to him when they heA letumed from the contesto in the Circus 
Maximus, and joined tlieir shoutr to those of the myriads who cheoretl their 
favourite colours — Pleading forward in his flying car, bending over the shaken 
rein and the goaded steed, forgetting every tiling — every peril, every com- 
petitor, every circling of the meia in the rear, as ho pressed on for the goal by 
which .sat the judges with the palm garlands that formed the prize.^ 

** Let all, thou, of us who are full grown in sjiiritual privileges have this mind ; 
then if ii^my other respect ye think otherwiso * tlian ye should, tliis sluill i'x.d 
reyeal to you^ only walk in the same pith to the point whcrciinto we oium 
reached/* • 

A.nd as a yet further, warning against any danger of their abusing the 

.JiM ot the free gift of grace by antiuomiau pracjiccs, ho adds — 

** bhow yourselves, brethren, imitators of mo, and mark those who walk as ye 
have U8 for an exanijile. For many w'alk about whom I often used to tell you, and 
now ^11 you oven with tears— -the enemies of the cross of Christ, w'hoee end is 
dostinction, whose god their belly, and their gl<»ry in their sluiuie, men minding 
earthly things. For our rciul citizenship is in heaven, wiicnoe also we anxiously 
await a« a Saviour the Ijord Jesus (Christ, w'ho shiiU change the fashion of th(? Ix)dy 
of our ahaaement so as to l)e conformable to the body < f His glory’, ^ according to the 
eificacy o&Iiia power to Bubject also every existing thi?»g unto Himself. So, my 
brethren, beloved and longed for, my joy and crowui, so stand ye firm in the Lord, 
beloved.”* 

Then after this long digression, which, beginning in strong indignation, 
calms itself down to pathetic ho once more takes up the exhortation to 

unity with which he had intended to conclude. Ho entreats two ladies, Enodia 
and Syntycho, to unity of mind in Christ, and ho also affectionately asks 
Syzygus®— on whose name of ** yokefellow ** ho plays, by calling him a 
genuine yokefellow — a yokefellow in heart as well as in narrib ^ — to assist tliese 
ladies in making up their quarrel, which was all the more deplorable because 
of the worth of them both, seeing that they wrestled with him in the Gospel, 
with Clement too, and the rest of his fellow- workers whose names arc in tho 
Book of Life.® 

' **Non propedi mi repedt ” (Aug.). 

^ iripttK, used euphemistically ( ss* kojcwc* Od. i. 2,34, etnrrpnv — to roKcii ). So the Hebrew 
^^achcer*^ The meaning is, If you have the heart of the matter, Grod will ealigliten you 
in Aon-^sentials. 

^ lii. 12 — J6, omit rb aurb <^povcZv (w, A, i1). 

^ V er. 21 , jui€Ta.(rxv}/Lt«ri<rf I , . „ • ; ii. 6. 

• iii 17— iv. 1. • 

® Iv. S, Clement of Alexandria seems to have taken the word to mean 

Paul’s wife, m/K orwi 7 ^v avTou vpoarayoptv^iiv erv^ryov iji' ov yrepitKCfu^fv {StroM. iii. 6, 53), cf, 
Fuseb. JET. JS, iii. 30. Kenan (p. 145) thinks it^was Lydia. \N’hy is she not saluted? 
If Lydia be merely a Ge,^itilio name she may be one of those two ladies, or she may have 
been dead. , 

7 Schweg^er thinks that this is Intended to be taken as on allusion to the Apostle 
Peter I ^he play on names, is quite in St. Paul’s maimer. The only difficulty is that 
Sysnr^s does not occur elsewhere as a name. • 

® iv, 2, 3. Baur’s wild ssonjeoture (?) about Clement— that the whole story of h!s 
Bomish Kpisooptrte is invented to give respectability to the early Chiistiaus, by insmuating 
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“ Fare ye well always ; again I will say, f^re ye well. Let your reasonableness 
be recognised by all men. Bo anxious aboi»: nothing, but in everything, in your 
general and special prayers, with thanksgiving, lot your requests be made known 
before God. Then shall the peaco of God, which surj^asseth all understanding, keep 
sentry over your hearts, and the devices of your hearts, in Christ Jesua 

“ Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are real, whatsoever things are awful, 
whatsoever things ai'e just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
amiable, whatsoever things aro winning, if * virtue,’ ^ if ‘ honour,* have a re^ mean- 
ing for you, on these things meditate. The things which ye both learned and 
received, both hem:^ and saw in me, these things do, and the God of peace shall be 
with you.” * 

Then comes the warm yet delicate expression of his heartfelt gratitude to 
them for the pecuniary contribution by which now, for the fourth time, they, 
and they only, luwi supplied the wants which he could no longor*^;j!Sia4Jj|p. 
manual labour. 

“One word more: — I rejoiced in the Lord greatly, that now once more your 
thought on my behiilf hlosaomed afresh.’ In this mutt4^r ye were indt^od betiring me 
in mind, but ye were without opportunity. Not that I 8i>eak with roferodee to 
deficiency, for I learnt to be always independent in existing circumjbmces. 1 know 
how both to be humiliated, and 1 know how to abound. In everything and in all 
things I have been initiated how both to be siitisfied and to be hungry, both to 
abound and to be in need. I am strong for everything in Him who give^ me power. 
Still ye did well in making yourselves j^rtakers in my affliction. And ye know as 
wtll as I do, Philippians, that in tho beginning of tho Gospel, when 1 went forth 
from Macedonia, no Church communicatod with me as regards giving and receiving, 
except ye only, for even in Theesalonica both once and twice ye sent to my necjd — 
not that I am on the look-out for the gift, but I am on the look-out for the fmit 
which abounds to your account. Now, howevecj, I have all things to the fuU,^ and 
I abound. I have been fulfilled by receiving from Fpaphroditus tho gifts you sent, 
an odour of sweet fragrance, a sacrifice acceptable, woU-ploaaing to God.* But my 
God shall fulfil all j-our need according to His riches, in glory, in Christ Jesus. 
Now to our God and Father bf: glory for ever and ever. Amen.® 

“Salute every saint in Clirist Jesus. The bretliren with me salute yon. All the 
saints salute you, and especially" those of Cmsar’s household.® 

“ The grace of our Lord J esus Christ be with your spirit.” 

his identity with the Consular Ilavius Clemens, and that the whole of this Epistle k 
forged to lead up to this passing allusion — looks almost tame beside Volkmars hypo- 
iht^is <?) about huotlia and 8yiitycbe--vii;., that Euodia **ortho<ioxy,” the TetniH 
party, and Syirtyche, “the partner — the Pauline party! Clement, though a Philip- 
plan, map poui Ay be identical with “Clement of Kome” (Orig. m Jtnmn, i. 29; Kuseh 
H. E. iii. 15, Ac.); we cannot even say “probably,” becfkuao tho name is 
common. 

^ iv. 8, apt-nrj, here alone in St. Paul. 5 iv, 4—9. 

® VjBr. 10, a.v*eaK*r«f literally, **ye blossomed again .to think on my behidf.*’ Ohry 
sostom says, on jr^xirepov oKTfs aj-eijpol i(iipAv0^trart whidi Is to touch the metaphor with an 
Ithuriel spear {RepuXlulMtiSy Aug. ; Vulg.). 

* Ver. 18, AiTfxw. (Matt vi 2.) The word is used for “giving receipt in fulL** 

® Gen. viii. 21. , • iv. 10—20. 

S' Why especially? It is impossible to say. 

® It should be borne in mmd that th^e slaves would be counted by thoumnds-^ 
atrienseZy cubicularii, seerttarii, UctoreSy introductoraSy rumendMorti, ditpeMcdormy 
nlmtiarii (to keep the others quiet), Ac. Ac., and even slaves to tell the iftasier the 
names of his other slaves ! We read of Romans who Imd 20,0(X> slaves. Four thousand 
was no very extrtiordinary number (Sen, Jk ViL ^caL 17 ; Piitt. B* xxxui 10 ; Athett. 
▼i.. p. 272). 
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Ko gtetA futiire awaited the !^lipplaii ChnrdL Half a coninry later, 
Ignatius passed through Philippi vrith his “ ten leopards,” on his way to 
martyrdom ; and Polycarp wrote to the Church a letter which, like that of St. 
Paul, is full of commendations. Little more is heard of it. Its site is still 
occupied by the wretched Tillage of Pilibidjek, but in spite of the fair promise 
of ite bjrt^ ** the Church of Philippi has,” in the inscrutable counsel of God, 
“ lived without a history, and perished without a memorial.” ^ 


CHAPTER XLYIIL 

# 

aKOBTIClSM IN THE OBEM. 

e 

0&, uddoTtp tiv Tts tlxd<r€tf, iydpc^vois rtyd rr ui^as ^ Ayye\oy 4w’ aifT^y 

rbv TfX»'^Ti 7 K xaX irifxiovpyby r»y SAeay. — i?/>. ad Diopnet. 7. 

The •Temaining three of the Epistles of the Captivity were written within a 
short time of each other, and wore despatched by the same messengers. 
Tychicus was the bearer of those to the Ephesians and Colossians. Onesimus, 
who naturally took the letter to Pliilemon, was sent at the same time with him, 
as appear! from the mention of his name in the Epistle to the Colossians. In 
both of these latter Epistles there is also a message for Archippna 
- There is nothing but internal evidence to decide which of these letters was 
written first. The letter to Philemon was, however, a more private appendage 
to the Epistle to the Colossians^ which may have been written at any time. 
The letter to this Church must claim the priority over the circular Epistle 
which is generally known as the Epistle to tlie Ej)hosians. The reason for this 
opinion is obvious — the Epistle to the Cofossiaiis was called forth by a special 
need, the other Epistle was not. It is in exact psychologic^^ accordance with 
the peculiarities of St. Paul’s mind and stylo iliat if, tiftor writing a letter 
?vhich was evoked by i)articnlar circumstances, and led to the development of 
particular truths, ho utilised the opportxmity of its despatch to send another 
letter, which had no such immediate object, the tones of the first letter would 
still vibrate in the second. When he had discharged his immediate duty to 
the Church of Colosste, the topics dwelt upon in writing to the neighbouring 
Churches would be sure to hoar a dose resemblance to those which had most 
recently been occupying his thoughts, Ev-^n apart from special information, 
3t. Paul may have seen the, desirability of warning Ephesus and its depen- 
lencies against a peril which was infusing its subtle presence within so short a 
listance from them ; and it was then natural that his language to them should 
be marked by the very differences which separate the Epistle to the Colossians 
from that to tjie Ephfesians. The former is specific, concrete, and polemical ; 
die latt^ is abstract, didactic, general. The same words and phrases predomi* 
late in both; but the resemblances are far more marked and nnmerons in the 

t Lightfoot, p. 64. 
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practical oxliortations tlian in the doctrinal L^tatemonts, In the Epistle to th€ 
ColoHsiaiis he is primarily occupied with ifto refutation of an error; in thai 
to the Ephesians he is absorbed in tlie rapturous development of an exalted 
truth. The main theme of the Colossians is the Person of Christ ; that of thfi 
Ephesians is the life of Christ manifested in the living energy of His Church.’ 
In the fonner, Christ is the “ Plenitude,’* the synthesis and totality of everj 
attribute of God ; in the hitter, the ideal Church, as the body of Christ, is the 
Plenitude, the recipient of all the fulness of Him who filleth all things wilh 
alU Christ's pei-Hon is most prominent in the Colossians ; ChristV body, tlu 
Church of Clirist, in the Ephesians. 

The gcjinincnrss of these two letters has been repeatedly and formidahl) 
assailed, and the grounds of the attach are not by any means so fantastic as 
tliose on wbieh otlier letters have boon rejected as spurious. To 'l.Vlihial 
lengt.h on the external evKhmee is no part of my scheme, and the grounds 
which the internal evidence seems to me decisive in their favour, even aftei 
the fullest and frankest admission of all counter-difficulties, will best appeal 
when we have considered the events out of which they spring, and which a1 
once shaped, and are sufficient to account for, the peculiarities by which thej 
are marked. 

Towards the close of St. Paul’s Roman imprisonment, when his j^pproach- 
ing liberation seemed so all hut certain that ho even requests Philemon to lx 
getting a lodging in readiness for liiin, ho received a visit from Epaphraa oi 
ColossJB. To him, perhaps, had b.‘en granted the distinguished honour ol 
founding Churches not only in his native town, hut also in Laodicea ant 
Hierapolis, which lie within a distance of siifteen miles from each other in th« 
valley of the Lyons. Tliat remarkable stream resembles the Anio in clothings 
the country through which it flows with calcareous deposits ; and in somopari* 
of its course, es}jxH*ially near Colossie, it flowed under natural bridges ol 
gloaming travertine deposited by its own waters, the course of which was fre- 
quently modified by this peculiarity, and by the terrific earthquakes to wliicli 
the valley has always been liable. The travoller who followed the course ol 
the Lycus in a south-eastward diroctiou from the inlley of the Mseander ink 
which it flows, would first observe on a plateau, wdiieh rises liigh al)Ove its 
northern bank, the vast and splendid city of Hierapolis, famous as the birth- 
place of him wd o in Kicopolis 

** Taught. Anian when Veapasian’fl brutal son 
Cleared Reme of Vhat most shamed him 

and famous also for tlie mira<!ulous properties of the mephitic spring whose 
exhalations could be breathed in safety by the priests of Oybele alone. About 

1 Col. il 19; Eph. iv, 16. 

* Col. i. 19; ii, 9; Eph. i. 23; iii. 19; ir. 13. (John 1. 14, 16.) Qerman writow 
expreas the difference by Baying that Chri$UkhJkdl U more prominent in the CiloBsiaoBr 
Kirddichkeit in the Bphepian«. 

^ EpictetuH was a contomporary of the Apo«tl6. Ab to the (JJhristiaii tinge of hts Sfcoio 
•l)eculation8, nee my Seekers after tfod. * 
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six milea ftirthor, upon tho aontheiH bank of tho river, he would see Iiaodicea, 
the popttlous and haughty meiro^lis of the ** Cibyratio jurisdiction,” which 
alone of tlie cities of proconsular Asia was wealthy and independent enough 
to rebuild its streets and teiUples out of its own resources, when, within a year 
of tho time at which those letters were written, an earthquake had shaken it.^ 
Pitsising, up the valiey about ten miles further, ho miglit bcifore sunset reach 
C(>l(»8sa!), a town far more ancicuily famous than either, but which hafl fallen 
into companvtive decay, and was now entirely eclipsed by its thriring and 
aiiihitiott3<ifceiglibours.* 

•Tills remarkable valley and these magnificent cities, St. Paul, strange to 
say, had never visit<*d. Widely as the result of his preaching at Ephesus had 
been dissominated throughout Asia, his labours for tho Ephesian Cliurch luwi 
biiwvi^ose and unremitting as to leave him no leisure for wider missionary 
enterprise.* And although Jews abounded in then*) * 1:1 ties, the divinely guided 
coui*8e of his prerious tniA cls had not brought him into tlds neighbourhood. 
It is true tliat St. Luke vaguely tells us that in the second missiouary journey 
St. Paul had passed through “ the Phrygian and Galatian countiy,” * and lliat 
in the shifting ethuologieal sense of the term the cities of the Eycus-vallcy 
might 1)0 regarded as Phrygian. But tho expression seems rather to meau 
that tiio epurse of his journey lay on the ill-defined marches of these two dis- 
tricts, far to the north and east of the Lycus. In his third journey his natural 
route from tho cities of Gahitia to Ei)hesus would take him down tho valleys of 
the Hormus and Cayfetor, and to tho north of the mountain range of Massogis 
wMch separates them from the Lycus and Miojinder, From St. Paul's own 
expression it seems probalile that^he Churches in these three cities had been 
founded by tho labours of Ejn'iphras, and that they had never “ seen his face in 
the flesh ” at tho time when ho wrote thosf? Epistles, though it is not impossible 
that he subsequently visited them.* 

And yet he could not but feel tho deepest interest in their welfare, because, 
indirectly though not directly, he had been indeed their founder. Ephesus, as 
wo have seen, was a centre of commerce, of worsliip, and of political procedure ; 
and among the thousands, “both Jews and Greeks,*’ “almost throughout all 
Asia,** who hoard through his preaching the word of tho Lord,® must have been 
Philemon,^ his son, Archippus, and Epaphras, and Nymphas, who were leading 
ministers of the Lycus Churclios.® 

And tliei-e was a special ronson why St. Paul should write to tho Colossian 
Christians.* Philemon, who resided theSSre, had a worthless slave named 

• 

* Tac. Arm. xiv, 27, “propriio opibus revaluit.” Rev. iii. 14. Cicero, who resided 
there as Proconsul of Cilicia, frequently refers to it in his letters, 

® Now Chonos. Dr. Lightfoot calls it “ the least important Church to which any 
Epistle of St. X^aul was addressed ’* (Ool., p. 16)41 

• Acts XX. 31. • 

♦ Acts xvi. 6. In Acts xviii. 23 the order is “the Galatian country and Phrygia.** In 
the foriAin* instance he was travelling from Antioch in Pisidia to Troas ; in the latter from 
Antioch in S3rria to Ephesus, 

‘ Ool. i. 4, 6, 0 ; iuJU • Acts xix. 10—26. 

7 Phileip. 1, 2. » Col. iv. 12, 13, 16. 
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OneainttS — & name which, under the circu^astances, naturally lent Itself to fl 
satiric play of words ; for instead of beii^jg^ ** Beneficial/* he had been very 
much the reverse, having first (apparently) robbed his master, and then run 
away from him. Rome was in ancient days the most likely place to furnish 
a secure refiTge to a guilty fugitive, and thither, even more than to modern 
London, drifted inevitably the vice and misery of the world. Philemon was a 
Christian, and some access of wretchedness, or danger of starvation, may have 
driven the runaway slave to fling himself on the compassion of the Christian 
teacher, whom he may have heard and seen when he attended his Fiastfer on some 
great gala -day at Ephesus. The kind heart of Paul was ever open ; he had a 
deep and ready sympathy for the very lowest and poorest of the human race, 
because in the very lowest and poorest he saw those. “ for whom Christ died.” 
His own sufferings, too, had taught liim the luxury of aiding the suffi^nilpl uf 
others, and he took the poor dishonest fugitive to his heai*t, and was the human 
instrument by which that change was wrought in him which converted the 
** non tressis agaso ** into a brother beloved. But Onosimus was still legally the 
debtor and the slave of Philemon ; and Paul, ever obedient to the law, felt it a 
duty to send him back. He placed him under the protecting care of Tychicus 
of Ephesus, and sent him with a letter which could not fail to ensure his 
pardon. It was necessary, therefore, for him to write to a citizen of* Oolossee, 
and another circumstance determined him to write also to the Coiossian 
Church, 

This was the strange and sad intolligenco which he heard from Epaphraa, 
They had many opportunities for intercourse, for, either literally or metaphori- 
cally, Epapliras shared his captivity, and di(f not at once return to his native 
city. In his conversations with St. Paul he told him of an insidious form of 
error unlike any which the Apostle bad hitherto encountered. The vineyard 
of the Lord’s planting soemed, alas ! to resemble the vineyards of earth in the 
multiplicity of perils which it had to overcome before it could bring forth its 
fruit. Now it was the little foxes that spoiled its vines ; now the wild boar 
which broke down its hedge ; and now, under the blighting irifl nonce of ii(‘glect 
and infertile soil, its unpruued branches only brought forth the clusters of 
Gomorrah. An erroneous tendency, as yet germinaiit and undeveloped, but 
one of which the prescient eye of St. Paul saw all the future deadliness, hiul 
insen.sibly crept into these youthful Churches, and, although they only know 
the Ai)ostle by name, ho felt himself compelled to exert the whole ft»rce of 
his authority and reasoning to check so p(jrilou8 an influence. Doubtless 
Epaphras h^ expressly sought him for the siiko ot* advice and sympathy, and 
would urge the Apostle to meet with distinct warnings and clear refutation 
the novel speculations with which he may have felt liimself incompetent to 
cope. *’ 

The new form of error was partly Judaic, for it made di8tincth>n8 in meats, 
attached importance to new moons and sabbaths,^ and insisted upon tile value 
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of circumcision, if not upon its actlal necessity.^ Yet it did not, as a whole, 
resemble the Galatian Judaism, i|)r did it emanate, like the opposiiion at 
Antioch, from a party in Jerusalem, nor was it comi)licated, like the Corinthian 
schisms, with personal hostility to the authority of St. Paul. Its character was 
Judaic, not so much essentially as virtually ; not, that is, from any special 
sympathy with natMml and Levitical Hebraism, but rather because there were 
certain features of Judaism which were closely analog^ous to those of other 
Oriental religions, and which commanded a wide sympathy in the Eastern 
world. ^ 

We must judge of the distinctive colour of the dawning heresy quite as 
much from the truths by which St. Paul strives to check its progress, as by 
those of its tenets on which he directly touchos.^ In warning the Colossians 
reR’\c it, he bids them be on their guard against allowing themselves to bo 
plundered by a particular teacher, whose so-called philosophy and empty deceit 
were more in accordance with human traditions and secular rudiments than 
with the truth of Christ. The hollow and misguiding system of this teacher, 
besides the importance which it attached to a ceremonialism which at the best 
was only valuable as a shadow of a symbol, tried further to rob its votaries of 
the prize of their Christian race by representing God as a Being so far removed 
from them that they could only approach Him through a series of angelic 
intermediates. It thus ignored the precious truth of Christ’s sole mediatorial 
dignity, and turned humility itseK into a vice by making it a cloak for inflated 
and cteial intellectualisin. In fact, it was nothing more nor less than pride 
which was thus aping humility ; and, in endeavouring to enforce an ignoble 
self -abrogation of that direct coiffmunion with God through Christ which is 
the Christian’s most imperial privilege, it not only thrust all kinds of inferior 
agencies between the soul and Him, but a^so laid down a number of rules and 
dogmas which were but a set of new Mosaisms without the true Mosaic sanc- 
tions. Those rules were, from their very nature, false, transient, and triviaL 
They paraded a superfluous self-abasement, and insisted on a hard asceticism, 
but at the same time they dangerously flattered the soul with a semblance of 
complicated learning, while they were found to be in reality valueless as any 
remedy against delf -indulgence. That these ascetic practices and dreamy 
imaginations were accompanied by a pride which arrogated to itself certain 
mysteries as an exclusive possession from which the vulgar intellect must be 
kept aloof; that, while professing belief in Christ, the Colossian mystic 
repre^ntedHim as one among many beings interposed between Gk)d and man ; 
that he regarded matter in general and the body in particular as something in 
which evil was necessarily immanent,^ seem to result from the Ohristology of 
the Epistle, which is more especially developed in one particular direction than 

1 Ool. ii. 11. , * • 

• They wem “Gnostic Eblonites,” Baur; “Cerinthians,” Mayerhoff ; ** Christian 
Xssenism in its progress to Gnosticism,” Lipsius ; “ A connecting link between Essenes 
and Oeftbthians,” Nitzsch ; “ Ascetics and Theosopbists of the Essene school,” Holtz- 
ifaaun ; “ Preonrsors of the Christian Esaenes,” Ritschl. (Pfieiderer, ii. 98.) 

* too, Philo the body as the Egypt of the soul {Qites, rer, div, kaer, M8.| 
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WO find it to be in any of St. Paul’s previoTf*s writings. Already, in writing to 
tbe Corintbians, lie had said that “ if he h/1 ever known Christ after the flesh, 
from henceforth he knew Him no more,” and in this Epistle the Person of our 
J^ord as the Eternal Co-existent Son is represented in that divine aspect the 
apprehension of which is a boon infinitely more transcendent than a human 
and external knowledge of Jesus in His eartlily humiliation. And .yet — ns 
i hough to obviate beforehand any Ceriuthian atlemx>t to distinguish betwwn 
Jesus the man of sorrows and Christ the risen Lord, between Jesus the 
crucified and Christ the Eternal Word — he is, even in this Epistk*/ emphatic 
in the statement that these are one.^ To say tliat there is any chaifgo 
in St. Paul’s fiinda mental conception of Christ would be demonstrably 
false, since even the juxtaposition of our Lord Jesus Christ with God 
the Father as the source of all graco, and the declaration 
things, and wo among t!iom, exist solely tlirough Him, are statements of 
Ilis divinity in St. Paul’s earliest Epistles* as strong as anything which 
could be subsequently added. But hitherto the A})ostle had been led to 
speak of Him mainly as the Judge of the quick and dead, in the Eplhtios 
to the Thessaloniaus ; as the invisible Head and liulor of the Church in those 
to the Corinthians ; as the Author of all spiritual freedom from ceremonial 
bonchige, and the Redeemer of the world from the yoke of sin and death, as 
in those to the Romans and Galatians ; as the Saviour, the Raiser from the 
dead, the Life of all life, the Source of all joy and peace, in that to the Philip- 
pians. A new phase of His muje.sty had now to bo brought into prominence 
— one which wjis indeed involved in every doctrine which St Paul had 
taught concerning Him as part of a Gut pel which he had received by 
revelation, but which no external circumstance had ever yet led him to explain 
in all its clearness. This was the doctrine of Christ, as the Eternal, Pre- 
existing, yet Incarnate Word. Ho liad now to speak of Him as One in whom 
and by whom the Universe — and that not only its existing condition but its 
very matter and its substance — are divinely ballowod, so that there is nothirig 
irredeemable, nothing inherently antagonistic to Holiness, either in matter or in 
the body of man j as One in whom dwells the “ plonitudo ” of the divine per- 
fections, so that no other angelic being can usurp any share of God which 
not found in Him ; as One who is the only Potentate, the only Mediator, the 
only Siiviour, the Head of the Body which is the Church, and the Source of 
its life through every limb. And the expression of this truth was rendered 
noccs.sary by error. The Colossian* teachers were trying to supplement lOhrls- 
tuinity, theoretically by a deeper wiwlom, practi^ly by a more abstentious 
holiness. It was the beautiful method of St. Paul to combat false doetiine as 
little ^ possible by denunciation and controversy (though these two have at 
times their necos-sary place), and as^much as possible by the presentatiou of 
the counter truth. We are able, therefore, to find the theological errors of 

1 i, 20, 22 ; fl. 6. 

3 1 TheMs. i. 1 ; V. 28 ; 1 Cor. viii. 6 ; 2 Cor. iv. 4 ; v, 12 ; Eom« ix. A Even Bonan 
fully admit this {St, Paul, x, 274). 
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the Oolossiane reflected in the Asitive theology which is here develoi^ed in 
order *to counteract them. Izifthe moral and practical discussions of the 
jRjpifttle we see the true substitute for that extravagant and inflating asceticism 
which bad its origin partly in will-worship, ostentatious humility, and trust in 
works, and partly iv mistaken conceptions as to the inherency of evil in the 
body of man. St/. Paul points out to them that the deliverance from sin was 
to be found, not in dead rules and ascetic rigours, which have a fatal tendency 
to weaken the will, while they fix the imagination so intently on the very sins 
against «iii^ they are intended as a remedy, as too often to lend to those very 
tiius a moro fatal fascination — but in that death to sin whieli is necessarily in- 
volved in the life hid with Christ in God. From that new life — that resurrec- 
tion from the death of du — obedience to the moral laws of God, and faithfulness 
kwififlflion relations of life, result, not as difficult jmd meritorious acts, but as 
the natural energies of a living impulse in the iiv art wliich beats no longer 
with its own life but with the life of Christ. 

Alike, then, from the distinct notices and the negative indications of the 
F^stle we can reproduce with tolerable clearness the features of the Colossiaii 
heresy, and wo at once trace in it the influence of that Oriental theosophy, 
those mystical speculations, those shadowy cosmogonies and moral aberrations 
which marked the hydra-headed foims of the systems afterwards summed up 
iu the one word Gnosticism. Tliis very circumstance has been the main ground 
for impugning the genuineness of the Epistle. It is asserted that Gnosticism 
belongs to a generation later, and that these warnings are aimed at the 
followers of Cerinthus, who did not flourish until after Paul was dead, or 
even at those of Valentinus, thfl founder of a Gnostic system in the second 
century. In support of this view it is asserted that the Epistle abounds in 
un-Pauline phrases, in words which occur in no other Epistle, and in technical 
Gnostic expressions, such as plenitude, mystery, wisdom, knowledge, powers, 
light, darkness. Now, that Gnosticism as a well-developefl system belongs to 
a later period is admitted ; but the belief that the acceptance of the Epistle 
as genuine involves an anachronism, depends solely on the assumption that 
Gnostic expressions^ may not have been prevalent, and Gnostic tendencies 
secretly at work, long before they were crystallised into formal hei-csies. As 
far as these expressions are concerned, some of them are not technical at all 
until a Gnostic meaning is read into them, and others, like ‘‘knowledge” 
((jfnSsis), &e.f “plenitude” (plerSma), though licginning to be technical, are 
used^ a Sense materially different from \liat which was afterwards attacdied 
to them. As for the assorted traces of doctrines distinctly and systematically 
Gnostic, it is a matter of demonstration that they ai*e found, both isolated and 
combined, during the Apostolic age, and before it, as well as afterwards. The 
esoteric exclusiveness which jealously •girded the arcana of its mysteries 
• 

^ tue of these expressions is admirably illustrated by some remarks of TertuUian, 
Adv, Praaeeam., 8. He nas used the word npo^ox^, and anticipating the objection that 
the word is tainted with Valentinianism, he replies that Heresy has taken that word 
from Truth to mould it after its own likeness. 
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from general knowledge ; the dualism whiclj^ became almost Manichasan in the 
attempt to distinguish between the good aiK otU impulses the notion that 
God’s ** plenitude” could only flow out in a multitude of imperfect emanations; 
the consequent tendency to exalt and worship a gradation of angelic hierarclnes; 
the rules and purifications which were designed to minimise all infection from 
the inevitable contact with matter; the attempt to explain the inherency of 
evil in matter by vain and fanciful cosmogonies ; the multiplication of obser* 
ranees ; the reduction of food and drink to the barest elements, excluding ^11 
forms of animal life; the suspicious avoidance or grudging ^tojftration of 
marriage as a pernicious and revolting necessity ; — ^these are found in vax'ious 
Oriental religions, and may be traced in philosophies which originated among 
the Asiatic Greeks. They find a distinct expression in the doctrines of the 
Essenos.^ Their ajipearance in the bosom of a Cfhristian commufi51((i*iija3 
indeed new ; but there waf, nothing new in their existence ; nothing in them 
with which, as extraneous forms of error, St. Paul’s Jewish and Gentile 
studies — were it only his knowledge of Essone tenets and Alexandrian specu* 
lations — had not made him perfectly familiar. That they should appear In a 
Phrygian Church, powerfully exposed to Jewish influences, and yet consisting 
erf Gentiles trained amid the mysteries of a ceremonial nature worship, and 
accustomed to the utterances of a speculative philosophy* must have been 
painful to St. Paul, but could not have been surprising. The proof that these 
forms of heresy might have been expected to appear is rendered yet more 
cogent by the knowledge that, within a very short period of this rime, they 
actually did appear in a definite and systematic form, in the heresy of Cerin- 
thus, with whom St. John himself is said to liave come into personal collision.* 
And under these circumstances, so far from seeing a mark of spuriousness, 
we rather deduce an incidental argument in favour of the genuineness of riie 
Epistle from the nature of the errors which we find that it is intended to 
denounce. Many critics have been eager to prove that St. Paul could not have 
written it, because they reject that fundamental dootrine of the Eternal 
Divinity of Christ, of which this group of Epistles is so impregnable a 
bulwark ; yet this was so evidently the main article in the belief of St. Paul 

1 Keander {Planting^ p. 323, points out the Phrygian propensity to the mystical 
and magical as indicated by the worship of Cybele, by Montanism, by the tendencies con- 
demned at the council of Laodicea, and by the existence of Atiunganians in the ninth 
century, &c. Perhaps the incipient heresies of Asia might be most briefly characterised 
as the germ of Gnosticism evolved by Epsene and Oriental speculations on ^he oisrin of 
evil. These speculations led to baseless angelologies injurious to the supremacy of Christ; 
to esoteric exclusiveness injurious to the universality the Gospel ; and to mistaken 
asceticism injurious to Christian freedom. Cloudy thdories generated unwise pactices. 
It is interesting to observe that some at least of the same tendencies are traceable in 8t. 
John’s rebukes to the seven Churches. Comj^e Rev. iii. 14 and Col. i. 15—18 ; Rev. iiu 
21 and Ool. iii. 1, Rph. iL 6. borne int^esting Zoroastrian parallels are quoted from 
Bleeck by the Rev. J. Id. Davies in his essay on traces of foreign elements in these 
Epistles {Ephes. pp. 141 — 9). He says “ the decay and mixture of old aoreeds in the 
Asiatic intellect had createa a soil of ‘ loose fertility — footfall there suiBcing tq^uptum 
to the warm air half-germinating’ theosophies.” ^ 

■ Lightfoot, Col. pp. 114—179. • • 

* Reander, PlaTUvnuf, L 825; Ch, ffitt, ii 42; lightfoot, 6U., p. 107, *eq. 
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ihat the proof of its being so should hardly be weakened, even if these 
Epistles could be banished from tfe canon to which hostile criticism has only 
succeeded in showing more condusively that they must still be considered to 
belong. 

The Christology, then, of these Epistles is nothing more than the syste- 
matic* statement of that revelation respecting the nature of Jesus, which is 
implicitly contained in all that is written of Him in the New Testament;^ and 
the so-called “ Gnosticism *’ with which those Epistles deal is nothing more 
than a f9tmmo£ error — a phase of the crafty working of systematic decep- 
tion — which is common to the intellectual, moral, and spiritual aberrations 
of all ages countries. It is found in the Zend Avesia; it is found 
in Philo; it found .in Neoplatonism; it is found in the Kabbala; it 
18*^x041311*10 Valentinus. Abject sacerdotalism, superstitious ritual, extravagant 
asceticism, the faithlessness which leads men to^sbandon the privilege of 
immediate access to God, and to thrust between the soul and its One Mediator 
all sorts of human and celestial mediators ; the ambition which builds upon 
the unmanly timidity of its votaries its own secure and tyrannous exalta- 
tion ; the substitution of an easy externalism for the religion of the heart ; the 
fan<^ that God carCa for such barren self-denials as neither deepen onr own 
spirituality nor benefit our neighbour ; the elaboration of unreasonable systems 
which give the pontons name of Theology to vain and verbal speculations 
drawn by elaborate and untenable inferences from isolated expressions of 
which the antinomids are unfathomable, and of which the true exegetic history 
is deliberately ignored ; the oscillating reactions which lead in the same sect 
and in even the same individual^ the opposite extremes of rigid scrupulosity 
and antinomian licence : * — these are the germs not of one but of aU the here- 
sies ; these are more or less the element^ of nearly every false religion. The 
ponderous technicalities cf the systematber ; the interested self-assertions of 
the priest ; the dreamy speculations of the mystic ; the ]?harisaie conceit of 
the externalist ; the polemical shibboleths of the sectarian ; the spiritual pride 
and narrow one-sidedness of the self-tormentor ; the ruinous identification of 
that saving faitb which is a union with Christ and a participation of His life 
mth the theoretic acceptance of a number of formuhe : — ail these elements 
have from the earliest dawn of Christianity mingled in the tainted stream of 
heresy their elements of ignorance, self-interest, and error. In their dark 
leati^es we detect a common resemblance. 

* ‘ Facies non omnibus \ma 
Nec diversa tamcn, quales deoet esse sororum.’* 

There was Gnosticism in the days of St. Paul as there b Gnosticism now, 
though neither theo nor now b it recoj^sed under that specific name. 

We may, therefore, pass to the study of the Epistle with the strougest 

* **L68 plus toergiques expressions Je I'Epitre aux Colo»iens ne font qn'ench^rir ua 
pea ear oelles des Eplti’es.ant^rieurea (Benon, P* x.). 

* Clem. Alex. 6 ; 2 Tim. ia. 1—7 ; Jude 8 ; Bev, U. 14, 20—22. 
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convictioii tnat tnere is no expression in It which, on those grounds at any 
rate, disproves its genuineness. None but Inul could have written it. 'To say 
that it is un-Pauline in doctrine is to nasKe an arbitrary assertion, since it 
states no single truth which is not involved in his previous teachings. The 
fact that it is a splendid development of those tcacliings, or rather an expan- 
sion in tlio statement of them, in order to meet new exigencies, is simply in 
its favour. Nor do I see how any one familiar with the stylo and mind of St. 
Paul can fail to recognise his touch in this Epistle. That the stylo should 
lack the fire and passion — the **iincras Jlammas** — of the Episfl®' to the 
Gralatians, and the easy, fervent outflowing of thought and feeling in tho^e 
to the Thessaloniaus, Corinthians, and Philippians, is i>orfectIy natural. Of 
all the converts to whom St. Paid had written, the Colossians alone were 
entire strangers to him. He had not iiid(3e(l visiteil the Church o£*#l*<ii« y, 
hut many naemhors of tluiw Church were personally known to him, and he 
was writing to them on a familiar theme which had for years been occupying 
his thoughts. The mere fact tliat ho had already written on the same topic 
to the Galatians would make his thoughts flow jnoro easily. Bui in writiiig 
to the Colossians ho was handling a new theme, combating a recent error with 
which, among Christians, he had not come into x^orsonal contact, and of which 
he merely knew tlio special characteristics at secondhand. When, in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, he reverts to the same range of conceptions,' liia 
sentences run with far greater ease. Tlio style of no maiSi is stereotyped, and 
least of all is this the case with a man so many-sided, so emotional, so 
original as St. Paul. His manner, as we have repeatedly noticed, reflect# 
to an unusual degree tlie imx>ressiona of the time, the place, the mood, ia 
which ho was writing. A thousand circumstancos unknown to u# may liavi) 
given to this Epistle that rigid character, that want of spontaneity in the 
movement of its sentern'cs, wliicli led even Ewald into the improbable con- 
jecture that the words were Timothy’s, though the subject and the thoughts 
belong to St. Paul. But the difLcrence of style between it and other Epistles 
is no greater tliaii wo find in the works of other authors at diileront periods 
of their lives, or tlian we daily observe in the wi*i tings and speeches of living 
men who deal with difCeront tojiics in varying moods. 

* V. ivfrat p. H^O, srg. “Tlieae two letters are twins, sin^ilarly like one ai^other 
in face, like alyj in character, but not so identical as to exclude a strongly-marked 
individuality” (.T, Id. I>avie.% Apk. and Col.y p. 7). He says that the style is iab^ttre<i» 

but “the substance cniinrntly genuine*’ and strong.” A forger would Ifave copied 
phrases; who could coj>y the most “ ciianictoriiitic and inward conceptions of the 
Apostle?” Even critica who f.ail to admH the genuinc'AeM of the whole letter, »©e that 
its sentiments and much of its phra.scology are so inrlisputably Pauline that they adopt 
the theory of inteipolation (Hitsng, Weiss, Holtrman), or joint authorsliip of I^ul and 
Timothy (Ewald), 
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OHAj?TER XLIX. 

THE EPIBTLB TO THE OOIX>SSIANS. 

]\Tn venitnr, ad Me pervenitur, in Me permaneinr.” — Am. 7/? Joann, xii. 

*‘’Ev a.or^ Trepiirt^rciTs, In 60 ambulate; in illo solo. Hie Epistolae scopus est.*' 
— BencTsl. 

“ Viva, pressa, solida, nervig plena, mascnla.'* — BfiinfER, Isa^. Ix, 

“ Brevis Epistola, sed nncleum Evangeiii continens.*' — Calvin. 

After a brie^ ^preetinpf ** to the saints and faitlif nl brethren in Chrifit vrhieb 
are in Colossj^,”^ he enters on the usual ** thanksgiving,” telling them how in 
liis prayers he ever thanked God onr Father* on tlieir belialf, on hearing cf 
Christ and 'love to all the saints, because of the liope stored ui) 
for them in heaven. Of that hope they had hoard hen tlie Go«j>el was first 
preached to them in its true genuineness ; and as *hat Gosy^cl grew and bore 
fruit ^ in all tlie world, so it was doing in them, from the day wlien they heard 
of the grace of God, and recognised it in all its fulness, from the teaching of 
Epapliras, the Apostle’s beloved fellow-pmoner and their faithful pastor on 
the Apostle’s behalf.* By Epaphras he lias been informed of their spiritual 
charism of love, and from the day that he heard of their Christian graces it 
was his earnest and constant prayer tliat their knowledge of God’s will might 
be fully completed i?l all spiritual wisdom and intelligence, in practical holi- 
ness, in fresh fruitfulness and growth, in increasing power to endure even 
suffering with joy, and in perpetual thanksgiving to God,wlio qualified us for 
our share in the heritage of theieaints in light, and wlio rescued ns from the 
power of darkness, and transferred ns by baptism into the kingdom of the 
Son of His love, in whom we have our redemption, the remission of our 
sins.^ 

Of the nature of that Son of God, on whose redemf>tion he has tlius 
touched, he proceeds to speak in the next five verses. They form one of liio 
two memorable passages which contain the thoologdcal essence of this Epistle. 
They are the full statement of those truths with resjject to the person of 
Christ which were alone adequate to meet the errors, both of theory and 
practice, into which tlie Colossians were sliding under the influence of some 

' Yer. 2, KoXoacrar^, «, B, D, F, G, L; but probably wpij? KoAaor<T«frc in the later Ruper- 
scriptioa, 

“ Tfiis, if* the reading of Ti, P, Origen, Ac., W? coiTect, is the only instance where God 
the Father stands alone in the opening bene<liction. Tli© briefest suimniu'y of tlie 
Epistle is as follows : — I, Introdbq^Jion : i 1, 2, Greeting ; i. 3—8, Thanksgiving ; i. 0 — 13, 
Prayer. II. Doctrinal ; the person and ofllce of Christ, i. 13 — ii. 3. III. Polemical : 
warnings agamat error, and practical deductions from the counter truths, ii. 4 — iiL 4. 
IV. Practi^ : general precepts, iii. 6 — ^17 ; special precepts, iii. 18 — iv. 6. V. Personal 
messa^s and farewell, iv. 7 — 18. • • 

? yer. 6, KttpwnitapoJtttvoVf ** smmtanemtdy bearing fruit*’ (ver. 10, $topfroi>wvrt%\ and 
yet gaining prd^essive force in aoi^ so 

, * V^. 7. vwip Vw, M, A, B. D, F, O, This can only mean that Epaphras preached 

on St. Paurs behidf— In his stead— and, if it be the right reading, furnishes another 
dedsivo proof that St. Paul had never himsel^reached in these Churches. 

^ i 9—14. The **by ma blood *’ of the E. v. is a reading interpolated from Eph. i, 7. 
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. Essene teacher. The doctrine of Christ the Divine Word, — ^the Likeness 
of God manifested to men — the Pre-existenC Lord of the created world — could 
alone divert them from the dualism and ascetic rigour which their Phrygian 
mysticism and menial proclivities had led them to introduce into the system 
of Christianity. And therefore having spoken of Christ, he shows “His 
absolute supremacy in relation to the universe, the natural creation (15 — 17), 
and in relation to the Church, the new moral creation (ver. 18).**^ 

“ Who is the Image of the Unseen God, the First-bom of all Crcati*^, since in 
Him aU things were created ^ in the heavens and upon the earth, the thiuj^ seen 
and the things unseen, — whether * thrones’ or * domiuations,* ‘principalities’ or 
* powers’ : 3 all things have been created^ by Him and unto Him : and Hr is* before 
all tilings, and in Him all things cohere; and He is the head of the body — the 
Church ; who is the origin, the fimt-bom from the dead, that He and iKHinatiiior 
may become the Presiding Power in all things; because in Him God thought good 
that the whole Plenitude® snould permanently dwt‘11,7 and by Him to reconcile all 
things to Himself, making peace by the blood of His cross; — by Him, whether the 
things on the earth or the things in the heavens. And you, who once wore alienated 
and enemies in your purpose, in the midst of wdcked works, — yet now wei% ye 

1 Dr. lightfoot, in his valuable note (p. 209), shows that Christ is spoken of in 
relation to God — the word involving the two ideas of Kepresentation and Manifesta- 
tion ; and, Becondlpy in relation to created things — the words vfmr^roitot wltnn 
involving the idea of mediation between God and Creation, and being applied 

to the Logos by Philo, and to the Messiah in Ps. Ixxjdx. 27. It .'mpHes priority to, and 
sovereignty over, all creation. It seems as though there were already tendencies to find 
the cross an offence, and to distinguish between the crucified Jeans and the ascended 
Christ (i. 19, 26-22 ; ii 6-9). 

3 Ver. 16, “ created by one word.^’ 

® No definite angelology can be extracted frofc these words (cf. it 18 ; Eph. I. 21|. 
The hierarchies of the pseudo-Dionysius are as entirely arbitrary as MUtonk 
“Thrones, dominations, virtues, jrincedoms, powers, 

Warriors, the flower of heaven r ^ 

But to say that the passage is gnostic, &c., is absurd In the face of such passages at 
Rom. viii. 38 ; 1 Cor.' xv. 24. 

Ver. 16, ejcTKTTat, “have been created, and still continue.” 

* He is — rfcTTiv, not itriLv (so Lightfoot), since the tense and the repetition of the 
pronouns imply pre-existence and personality (John riii, 58 ; Ex. iii. 14). 

® This rendering “Plenitude” — in the sense of “completeness’' and “completed 
fulfilment” — ^will be found to meet all the uses of the W'mxls in St. Paul, both In its 
ordinary sense (1 Cor. x. 26 ; Rom, xi. 12, 25; xiii 10 ; xv. 29 ; GaL iv. 4 ; Eph. i. 10), 
and in its later quasi-teclinical sense, as applied to the “totality of the Divine attributes 
and agencies” (Col. i, 19; ii, 9; Ej>h. L 23; iii 19; iv. 13). It is directly derived from 
the O.T. usage (Jer. viii 16, Ac.); and the later loctvlised usage of Cermthus and 
Valentinus is in turn derived from it. If it be derived from in the scn«M5 of 

rather than its sense to “fill,” the difficulties of its usage by Foul are 
lessened ; I cannot say that they disaf>pear. Lightfoot, Cd. 323—339. ThcMie who 
wish to see other views may finrl them in Baur, Pattis ii^ 93 ; Pfleiderer, ii. 172 ; Holts- 
mann, Eph. Col. 222, se</. ; Fritzsche on Rom. x. 1. Oft the connexion of with 

the Hebrew mpD there arc some valuable remarks in Taylor’s Pirqm Abcdhf p. 64. 
Makomt “place” = 18f3, and W Gematria was identified with Yohovah, bmuse the 
squares of the letters of the Tetragrammf ton (10* + 5* + 6* + 6®) give the aaine result 
(Buxt. Ij€X ChaZd. 2001). So far from bmng exclusively poetic, Philo had alr^y said 
CDe SomniUf 1.) that the word has three meanin|m, of which the third ImChd* Hen^ 
the interestiiu; Alexandrianism in the LXX of xxiv. 10, ^Uov rhv roiror ol 
4 “God,” said a celebrated Jewish proverb, “is not iu ^^-Makom fthe “ Place, ** 

the “ Universe”! but all Ha-Ik^om is ia God.” , 

7 Ver. 19, KaTour^croi, not E waptmtla OT transient, but a m permanent abode, 

Cf. Gen. xxxvi. 44, LXX. 5 saroMtetr, ; wopsurni', 
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feconciled^ in the body of His flesh death, to present yourselves holy and un- 
blemished and blameless before Him, that is, ve abide by the faith, founded and 
firm, and not being ever shifted from the hope of the Gospel which ye heard, which 
was proclaimed throughout this sublunaij world— of which I became — I, Paul — a 
minister.*** 


The ’itnmense grandenr of this revol^un, and the thought tliat it should 
have boon entrusted to his ministry, at onoe exalts and humiliates him ; and 
he charactoristically * continues 


“ Now I rejoice in my sufferings on your belialf, and supplement the deficiencies 
of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh on behalf of His body, which is the Church,^ 
of which I became a minister according to the stewardship of God granted to me 
to you-^i^^^'to develop fully* the word <rf God, the mystery^ which lain hidden 
from Ine ag^ and the generations, but is now manifest^ to His saints, to whom 
God willed to make known what is the wealth of the g) a y of this mystery among 
l^e Gentiles, which mystery is Christ in you the hope of glory ; whom wo preach ** 
—not to chosen mpitae^ not with intellectual exclusiveness, not with esoteric reserves, 
but abiolutely and universally — ** warning every man, and teaching every man in eUl 
wisdom, tiiat we may present every man ‘ perfect * in Chriist.* For wliich end also I 
toil, contending according to His energy, which works in me in power, ^ 

** For I wish you to know how severe a contest** I have on behalf of you, and 
those in Laodicea, and all who have not seen my face in the flesh, that their hearts 
may bo confirmed, they being conii)}i( ted® in love, and so brought to all wealth of 
the full assurance of int^igence, unto the full know'ledge of that mystery of God, 
which is Christ,*® in whom are all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge — hid 
treasures,** — yet, as the whole passage implies, hidden no longer, but now brought 
to light.n “This I say’* — I you of tliis possibility of full knowledge for 
you all, of this perfect yet open secjjpt of wisdom in Christ — “ that no man may 
aophisticiite you by plausibility of speech* For exvn though personally absent, yet 
in my spirit I am with you, rejoicing in and observing your militairy array, and the 
solid front of your faith in Christ. As, then, yo received the Christ — Jesus the 


* Vcr. 21, , iiroxan^ayi^* (B). The oiro, as in atroXafi/Sav«ii» vloS<crMxi» (Gal, Iv, 6) End 
l*tMt«TA<rrairw, points to the restoration of a lost condition. 

* i. 15 — 23. At ver. 20 begins a sketch of Christ's work, first generally (20), then 
specially to the Colossians {21 — 23), 

» <X Kph. iit 2—9 ; 1 Tim. i, 11. 

4 xi. wrrdMtuira. These latter words throw light on the former. Christ’s sacrifice is, 
of course, ‘^a fuU, perfect, and sulficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction for the sins 
of the whole worhi,” and the sufTeiings of saints cannot^ therefore, be vicarious. But 
they can be ministrative^ and nay, even reejuisite for the continuance of Christ’s 

work on earth ; and in that sense St. Paul, and every “partaker of Christs sufferings *’ 
(2' Cor. L 7 ; Phil. iii. 10) can ** personally supplement in Christ's stead {iyrtuwrXj^) 
what is «lacki])g of Christ’s afflictions on behalf^f His body, the Church.” Steiger, 
Haurioe, Huth, Ac., read '* the sufferings of the Christ in my flesh ; ” but there can be 
no XpiffToi in the «rapf which Christ destroys. 

* The mysterv of the equal admission of the Gentiles (i 27 ; iv. 8; £ph. i. 10 ; iii* 
8, ^ and poBfim}, 

* l^e repetition of the rravra is a clear warning against esoteric doctrines, and the 
exclusive arrogance of intellectual spiritualism wj^ich is a germ of many heresies. It is 
naturally a favourite word of the Apostle who had to proclaim the universality of the 
Gospel (1 Cor. at 1; xii. 29, 30, La,), TiXeun was used of those initiated mto the 
mysteries. 

^ i. 24t^h.29, . • Ver. 1. d<yMva, referring back to i» 2^ 

* Bead arvttfiifiaaHvrtt. « • 

Ver. 2. Head mv 0«ou, JDporroi}. (Lightfoot, Col, p. 818.) 

« Ptm, it 4j. Matt. adii. 44} I Oor.ti. 7} iv. 6, 

81 
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Lord — walk in Him, rooted, and 'being bujt up in Him,' and being odtiflmed b5 
your faith, even as ye were taught, aboundmg in that faith with thiuiksgiving.** * 

He has thus given them a general warning against being dazzled b 3 
erroneous teaching. He has laid down for them, with fijrm hand and absoluh 
definiteness, the truth that the Pleroma dwells permanently in Christ — tlu 
sole Lord of the created universe, and therefore the guarantee that there is ii 
matter no inlieront element of inextinguishable evil ; the sol^^jKead of th< 
Church, the solo Redeemer of the world ; the sole centre, *^and sourcei anc 
revealer of wisdom to all alike, as they had all along been taught. But it it 
now time to come to more specific warnings — to the more immediate applica 
tion of these great eternal principles ; and he continues — 

** Look that there be no person [whom one might name] • who is oarr 3 ing yor 
off as plunder by his * philosophy,’ * which is vain deceit in accordance with iner< 
human traditions, and earthly rudiments,® and not in accordance with Christ. Foi 
in Him all the Plenitude of Uodhead • has bodily its permanent abode, and ye arf 
in Him, fiilhlled with His Plenitude, who is the head of every * principality * auc 
* power. ’ ” 7 

From this great truth flow various practical consequences. For instance 
the Essene mystic, who was making a prey of them bjwyjbhe empty and spe^iioin 
sopliLstry which he called philosophy, impressed on them the value of circum. 
cisioii, though not, it would seem, with the same iusibtency as the Ohristini] 
Pharisees who had intruded themselves into Galatia. But what possible good 
could circumcision do thorn P Their dVcumcision was spiritual, and had 
already been performed — not by human hands, but by Christ Himself ; not an 
the partial mutilation of one member,, but as the utier stripping away fro?n 
them of the wliole body of the flesh.* It was, in fact, their baptism, in whiclj 
they had been buried with Christ, and also raised with Him through their 
faith in the power of God who raised Him from the dead.* 

You, too, dead by transgressions and the unrircumcision of your flesh, G<>d 
quickened with Him, freely remitting to us all our transgressions, wiping out tli« 
bond which, by its decrees, was valid against U8,>* which was opposed to u«— thi? 
bond He has taken away, nailing it to IHs cross. Stripping utterly away from Hhd 


® Ver. 7 . Notice the change from the permanent result of lability, hi 

«irmvo£op.ovf£«i'ot, the continuous prootss of ediiication. Notice, too, the oemfusion ot 
metaphor which is no confusion of thought : ** walk,” ** rooto^” “being built,” “ htlnii 
atrengthened.” • 

^ iL 1 — 7 . • Ver 8, n?, indefinitely definite (cf. GaL 1. 7). 

* Bemarkable as being the only place where Bt. Paul uses the word “pIi»loso|>by.’ 
just as he only uses “virtue” once^(Phil. iv. 8), Both are supersedea by lofuti* 
ooncsiptlona 

‘ See ftipro, p. 439 . (OaL iv. 8, 9 .) 

* e«4nK, deiias; stronger than divinitat, 

7 ii 7—10. » Ver. 11, t Of. Phil, 4ii 10. 

** Dent, xxvii 14 — 26 ; Gal. ii. l$t w. 9 ; bAetXtrrft. Th6 “ordinances” are those of 
Mosaic and the natural law. The $vytia<ny is uiifioult ; the renderh^ *oonihrtlng in ordi- 
nances* would seem to require iv, as in ^h. iL 15. AIm the Greek J^thers made it 
** Md]^uig by the d^crea of the ^ 
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ilie * ptinppalitiefl * and * powers * (of'yiolcediMne)^^ &e mode a sliow of them boldly^ 
Imding ^em in triumpli on that cros^** * — ^thtis making the of the slave His 

feretrum^ on which to carry the spoils of His triumph as an Eternal Ckmqueror, after 
deadly struggle with the cjinging forces ^f spiritual wickedness. 

. SincOi then, mere legal obligations aim part of a dead compact, a tom and 
cancelled bond, which is now nailed to Christ’s Cross — 

*♦ Let no one then judge j^ou in eating and drinking,* and in the matter of a 
feartt, or a or o>tbbath/ which things are a i^adow of things to be, but 

tluj*8ubaUvnc^a^ Cliriiit's. Ijet no one then snatch your prize from you, by delight- 
ing in abjectnf'ss,* and service of the angels,* trei^ng the emptinesa of his own 
visions 7 m all the futile inliation of bis mere carnal understanding, and not keeping 
hold of Him who is “the Head,” from whom, supplied and compacted by its 
ligaments, the whole body grows the growth of God.** If ye died 
with Christ from mundane rudiments, why, as though Bving in the world, are ye 
ordinance-ridden with such rules as * Do not handle,* * D > not taste,’ ‘ Do not even 
touch,* i*eferring to things aU of which are perishable in the mere consumption,® ac- 
cording to ‘ the commandments and teachings of men ’ f All these kinds of rules have 
a credit for wisdom in volunteered supererogation and abasement — hard usage of the 
body — but have no sort of value as a remedy as regards the indulgence of the ilesh.” “ 

' Tearing himself free from the assaults of evil spirits, wliich would otherwiiie have 
invested Him as a robe (of. 1 Pet. v. 5, eyKojjifkatTaaift ; Heb. xii. 1, tvs-tpiVTaTot ; Isa. xh 6, 
Ac.), He carried away their sjxiils, as trophies, on His cross. 

* ii. 11 — 15. For Spia^^w<ra«;. cf. 2 (Jor. ii. 14, infra, p. 700. 

* “This is the path of the Thorab. A morsel with salt shalt thou eat; thou shalt 
drink also water by measure (Perck. 11. Mcir). 

* If after uineteeu centuries the Chri.stian Churclj has not understoofl the sacred 
freedom of this language, we may imy‘'in.< what ioHiglit it n<juired to utter it in St. 
l*aui’8 day, and how the Jews wovdd gna.«ih their tedh when they hoartl of it. AVlicn 
“the Em i»eror ” asked H. Akibha liow he rcco^ised the baldxith day, he said, “The 
river SiShabatyon (the so-called * Sabbatic river ) pr(*veM it; the iwjcroiiiancer [»n»ve8 it 
(who can do uothing on the Sabbath); thy faWicr’s grave proves it (which smokes, to 
show that its tenant is in hell, excejit on the Sjd»l»ith, on wiiich day even hell rests").— 
Sanhedrin^ t G5, 2. Alyriads of juissagea might be quotevl to show that it was the very 
keystone of the whole .luilaic system : see Babha Kama, f, 82, 1 ; AihAla ifam, f. (Vi, 2, 
&c. The law of the Sabbath, os our Lord strove so often to convince the Jews, is a law 
of holy freedom, not of petty laiitdage. 

* iy, ^ ypri, 1 Sara, xviii. 22, Ac. See Aug., Beng,, Olsh., TJghtf. 

* Angelolu^ of the most developed description existed in the .Fewish (Tburch long 
before Gnosticism was heard of. See Ofrorer, Jahr, des Heils. i. 124, «r</. I havecoik‘cttf<: 
some of the facts in a pajjer on Jewish Aiigelulogy and Demonology {Life of C'kmf, ii. 4br>, 
ifq.). Neander refers to the xikarvpa neVpov, and Clem. Alex. Blrom.. vi. (>15. Tlmaloret 
(ii, 18) mentions that even in his day there were oratorio to the Archangel MichneL 

^ o «c*p«ucci/ (h, ijij, 11, D). l>r. i4ightfuot and others make the very simple conjeetura} 
eniendatisn, a aut s. a. This does not iiuieed occur in any M8., bur 

its di8a|>i^ranco would be easily explained — (L) by the homosoteleuton ; (iL) by the rare 
verb. The verb K«vep.^ATniw (not uAlike the krpofktrimeXwtpt^tpotmthy ^Xior, ** I trend the air 
and e^umspect the sun,” or Arist. Hub. 225, and the iu^po/3AT«Zr< of Philo, L 465) might, 
conceivably have been suggested by one of the heretical theosopbic terms, if had 

ever been used by some incipient Gnostio of that day (as afterwards) by way of antithesis 
to l*Ieroma. But may not « iupanw 4upaT«ik»» beHaken (metaphorio^y) to mean **dmelL 
m(f what He has seed *7 

* The accordaxibe of the passage with the highest scientiho range of that age ia remark 
able, and may be due to St, Luke. 

» MarlTvii. I — 23, * . 

Vw. 23, i$€Ka$fni<rm*itiL, a l^ppj ooi&ag^of St. P^’s, which Bpiphanitui expands into 
(f/aer. i. loj. 

ii. 16—23, This romaikaUe passage, which is very ohsomre in the JBL V.« is an 
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The true remedy, he proceeds to imply/ is very different : 

“If then ye were raised with Christ, £ek the things above, where OKnsi 
is sitting on the right hand of God. Think of the things above, not the things 
on the earth. For ye died ” (to sin in baptism), “ and your life has been hidden 
with Christ in God, When Christ, our life, is manifested, then ye also with Him 
shall be manifested in glory. Kill then at a blow ** — not by regulated asoeticieftns, 
but by this outburst of a new hfe, which is in Christ, which a Chrisi-i-“ your 
members that are on the eai’th — fornication, uncleanness, passion, evil desire, and, 
above all, covetousness, for that is idolatry — because of which things coraeth the 
wrath of God.* In which things ye also walked once, when ye were^li^g in them ; 
but now put ye away also all vices, anger, wxjith, malice, railing, foul calumny, 
out of your moutlis. Lie not one to another, since ye utterly stripped oif the old 
man with his deeds, and put on the new man, which is being ever renewed to full 
knowledge, according to the image of his Creator, in a rerion wherein there is no room 
for Greek or Jew, circumcision or uncircumcision, baxharian, BeythianfMavo^ free, 
but Christ is all things, arKi in all. Put on then, as elect of God, saints beloved, 
hearts of compassion, kindness, humbleness, meekness, long-suffering, forbearing one 
another, and forgiving one another, if any one have a complaint against any one. 
Even as the Lord forgave you, so also do ye. And ovior all those things put 
on love, for love is the girdle of perfection ; and let the peace of Dirist arbitrate in 
3 "onr hearts, unto which peace ye were even called in one body, and sliow yotirselvca 
thankful. Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom, teaching one 
another and admonishing one another in psalms, hymns,^ spiritual songs in gi*ae»>, 
singing in your hearts to God. And everything whatever ye do, in word or in 
deed, do all things in the name of the Lord J esus, thanking God the Father by 
Him,”-* 

Tlieii follow various prnciiVal exliortations — to wives *to love their husbands, 
as is eternally fit in the Lord ; ^ to husbands to love their wives, and 
not behave bitterly towards them ; to children to obey their p*arcats ; to fathers 
not to irritate their children, tliat they may not lose heart.® To slaves, 
of whose duties and position her must often have thought recently, from 
his interest in Onesimus, he gives the precept to obey earthly masters, working 
as ever in their Great Taskmaster’s eye, looking for the reward of faithfulness 
to Him who would also send the retribution for wrong-doing. On mastiirs 
ho enjoins justice and equity towards their slavoi^ remarking that they too 
have a Lord in heaven.^ 

argument against, not for, the worrying scrupulosities of exi^^cratod asccticism^on tl:e 
|gound tliat tliey are useless for the end in view. St. Paul might have gone even furthci ; 
for the lives of hermits and monks show uh that the virulence of temptation is intensihw*] 
into insupportable agony by the morbid introspeetion which results frcMn mistaken moajus 
of combating it. « 

* Ver. 6, our «»rl tov^ v<ov? Ttf? avrrt9eCtiv, introduced pyohnbly from Kph, v. 6. 

* Ver. 11. The Scythians were the lowest type w biurbarians (Gal. iil 28), 

® Christian hymnofogy began very early, though the hymns were not necessarily me- 
trical (Kev. rv. 8; Acts xvi. ; Eph. v. ID, 20; Plin. JRp. 97; Mart, ^S, Jgn, vli. 
ciSai air’ apxn^ vvh iriffTwr y/>o<;>t(o«t, Euseb. E. V. 28. Khythmic passages ore ISph. v. 1 1 J 
1 Tim. iii. 10; vi. lo, 10; 2 llm, ii. ll — 13 {JJicL Christ, Anttn a v. Hymns). 

^ in. 1-17. 

* OK ‘‘as csver ioas, and ever is fitting” (cf. Acts xxii. 22), (See my Mnej 

Grech § 140.) %. 

^ Notice the rare originality of* the eschortation. Should we e3n>eotto find it in 
a forger? ‘ r 

7 iil. 18- 25. From such passages as these were drawn such noble warning nsip ^ 
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Then he tells them to be eomreant In watchfnl prajer and thanksgiying, 
and asks thoir pmyers that God ydmld grant an opening for that ministry for 
which he was a prisoner. To the outer world he bids them walk in wisdom, 
buying up every opportunity, and addressing each one to whom they spoke 
with pleasant and wholesome words — ‘•in grace seasoned with salt.” * 

He sends no personal news, because that will be conveyed by Tyctiicns, 
his beloved brother, and a fmthful minister and fellow- slave in the Lord, whom 
he sends for that purpose * to strengthen their hearts, with Onesimus, their 
foUow-citiaiirftJad now their faithlnl and beloved brother, whatever he may 
have been before. He sends them greetings from Aristarchus, his fellow- 
prisoner;* from Hark, the cousin of Barnabas,* about whose possible visit 
they had p&coired special injunctions; and J^sns sumamcd Justus — the only 
three Jew&h Christians who worked with him to further God’s kingdom, and 
so became a sonrce of consolation to him. Epaphras, also one of themselves, 
greets them — a slave of Christ Jesus, ever contending on their behalf in his 
j)raygr8 that they may stand perfect and entire in all God’s will, and one who 
was deeply interested in their Churches, liuke the physician, the beloved, 
greets them, and Demas.* He begs them to greet the Laodicean brethren, and 
Nymphas, and the clmrch in the house of him and his friends.* He orders 
his Epistle to be pxiblicly read, not only in the Colossian, but also in the 
Laodicean Church, an^ids tliera read the circuiar letter which they couldprocure 
from Laodicea.^ ** And say to Arcliippus, Take hoed to the ministry which 
thqu receivedst in the Lord, that thou fulfil it,” * The letter concludes with 
his own autograph salutation, to wjjicb he briefly adds, “ Remember my bonds. 
Grace be with you.”* 

It is no part of my present task to trace the sulxsoquont history of 

feudalkm as : ** Entro tol vilain, et toi seigneur, fl n’y a juge fors Dieu.” “ Le Beigneur 
qui prend des droits injustos de son vilain, les prend au p6ril de son ffrao ” (Beaumanoir). 
lliese bumble practio^ rules might be all tlie more necessary for those who looked on 
outward family duties as vulgar, and obstructions to spiritual contemplation. (Maurioei, 
Unity f 587.) How different this from ovU wpontXMv hovkom 'Ajuaronrtkm cl* (Clem. 

Alex. Strom, iii 12, § 84.) 

* iv. 1 — 6, * fv. 8, Irg. Iva yyinrt tA w€pl (A F*, Q). 

3 Ver. 10, srvMux/^wrot. Properly, ” a fellow-cjiptive taken in war.** So of Epaph™ 
(Philem. 28), Andronicus, Junias (liom. xvi. 7.) In none of these cases can we tell the 
exact aUusion, or whether the woi^ is literal or metaphorical. 

Barnabas was perhaps dead, and thus Mark would be free. Paul seems to have had 
a little misgiving about his reception. 

* Perhaps Paul’s inmght into character is sliown by his somewhat ominous silenoe 

about libmas.* (2 Tim. iv. 10.) ' 

Ver, 15, airrwr (j^. A, 0) ; avi^ (B, Laohm.) ; afrnn) (F, G, Kl, Ac.). 

' T^y ix AaoSimCKf ‘written to Baodioea and coming to them from Thraoe.” Con- 
atructio praegnans, (JStrie/ (ihrei Syntax^ § 89 ; Winer, § Ixvi. 6.) I^ere can be little 
doubt that this was the Epistle to the ” Ephesians,” The ajxwryphal Epistle to T^ Mx l io ea 
w a miserable cento. (See lightfoot, Ooi. S40-i|J^ ; Westoott, Canon, p. 542.) 

* Archi|>pu8 is beUevtd to be a son of Phu^on, and chief presbyter of Laodieea. 

If so, Tyohicus would see him on his way to Oolossae. It is at least curious that the 
lukewarmness, the lack of seal which seems here to be gently rebuke<L is the distinguishing 
^araotesof the Inodioean Church, as represented by its “ angel ” in Eev. iU, 15. rlVench. 
Seven Ofmrehes, im.) • \ 

* This shorter form is olittraoteristio *of Paul’s Ui«r Bpfsflefl— Ooh L, f Tixtu, Tit. 
The longer twwiii found iafttt up to thl* data. 
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the Churches of the Lycus. The followers of Baur In Germany, and 
of Kenan in Fnmce, have tried to repre86i([!t that St* Paurs teaching in 
was followed by a reaction in which his name was calnmniated and his 
doctrines ignored. The theory is very dubions. The doetrines and the 
w;aruuigs of ^St* John to the Seven Churches are closely analogous .to, 
sometimes almost verbally identical with, those of St. Pahl ; and the* essence 
of the teacliing of both Apostles on sU the most important aspects of 
Christianity is almost exactly the same. An untenable inference has been 
drawn from the supposed silence of Papias about St. Paul, so^iE^ as we can 
judge from tlie references of Enaebins. It was the object of Papias to collect 
traditional tostiinonies from various Apostles and disciples, and of these St. 
Paul CO not have been one. Papias was Bishop of HiorapoliS|in which 
St. Paul may never have set his foot. Even if ho did, his visit was brief, and 
had taken place long before Papias wrote, whereas after the desimetion 
of Jerusalem St. John resided for many years at Ephesus, and there wore 
gathered around him Andrew, Philip, Aristion, and others who had knougi the 
Liord. These were the authorities to which Papias referred for his somewhat 
loose and credulous traditions, and he may have quoted St. Paul, just 
as Polycarp does, withont its at all occurring to Eusebius to mention the fact. 
Kot only is there no proof of a general apostasy from Pauline principlea, but 
ill the decrees of tbe Council held at Baodicea about t|r:;^ middle of the fourth 
century, we road the very same warnings against angelolatry, Judaism, and 
Oriental speculation, which find a place in these Epistles of the Captivity. 
Colossse itself — liable as it was to constant ^earthquakes, which were render^ 
more ruinous by tbe peculiarities of the Lycus with its petrifying watm 
— ^was gradually deserted, and tbe churches of Asia fin.ally perished 
under tlie withering blight of Islam' with iU cruelties, ite degradalaei^ 
and its neglect. 


OHAPTEB L. 

BT. PATTI. AHB ONESIMHB. 

** Quasi vero curent divina de servis f ^ — Ka^cbob. Sat. i. 11. 

**In aervoB enperhiimuni, crudelimdmi, oontameh'omarizni surau#.** — 8m, 

** Aeqwditjifi naturae et ffdei potiof est qoam differentui 

'* riiTough the vista of history w© see slavery* and its Pa|;^ theory of two 
races fall before the holy word of Jesus, ‘AH mon are the children of God.*— 
Maszini, Wm kif vi. 99. 

“ ‘ The story is too rare to be true.*^ Christian faith has answered Ifiiat. ' It is 
too suggestive to be true.* ChristianSKienoe has answered tlui.**— LAKoa, Apo$i&k 
Zeitalt, L 134. • 

Ih the Epistle to the Colossians St. FAul had sent no greeting to PhKhmOn*** 
who was a prominenai member of that Church — heetigm he purposed to write 
him a eeparate letter. A men like St. Peel* whose leirge end loTinf heeri hed 
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won for l]{m 00 manj deeply-attaened friends, mnsi have often oommonicated 
with them by brief letters, bat th^ Epistle to Philemon is the only private 
letter of this oorrespondenoe which has been preserved for ns— -the only private 
letter in the canon of the New Testament, with the exception of the brief 
letter of St. John to the well-beloved Gains.' We cannot but regret the loea. 
Hundreds of letters*©! Cicero, of Seneca, and of Pliny, have come down to us, 
and, though some of them are models of grace and eloquence, how gladly 
would we resign them all for oven one or two of those written by the Apostle J 
In style, indeed, his letter is quite careless and unpolished ; but whereas the 
hiters of the great Romans, with all their literary skill and finish, often leave 
oil ns an involuntary impression of, the vanity, the insincerity, even in some 
instances^e entire moral instability of their writers, on the other hand, this 
brief letter of St. Paul reveals to ns yet another glimpse of a character worthy 
of the very noblest utterances which we find in his lUicr Epistles. These few 
lines, at once so warmhearted and so dignified, wliich tlieological bigotry was 


once inclined to despise as insignificant, express principles of eternal ap- 
plicability which even down to the latest times have had no small influence in 
the development of the world’s history. With all the slighlntiss of its texture, 
and the comparative triviality of the occasion which called it forth, the letter 
is yet a model of tact, of sympathy, and of high moral nobleness. This little 
***idyl of the progref^of Christianity”* shows that under the worn and 
ragged gabardine of tne wandering missionary there beat the heart of a true 
gentleman, whose higfi-bred manners would have done honour to any court.* 
We have seen that during his imprisonment St. Paul was, by “ that unseen 
Providence which men nickname Chance,’’ brought into contact with a 
runaway slave from Coloss®, whose name was Onesimus, or " Profitable.” He 
had fled to Rome — ^to Rome, the common seniina of the world* — to hide 
himself from the consequences of crimes for which a heathen master might 
without compunction have consigned him to the ergastidum or the cross; and 
in the basement of one of the huge Roman insulae, or in the hovel of somo 
fellow-oliild of vice and misery in that seething mass of human wretchedness 
which weltered like gathered scum on the fringe of the glittering tide of 
civilisation, he was more secure than anywhere else of remaining undetected* 
What it was that rescued him from the degradations which were the sole 
possible outcome of such an ill-begun career we cannot tell. He would soon 
exhaust^ wbat he had stoleu from his master ; and as Rome was full to over- 
flowing of slaves and idlers — as the openings for an honest maintenance even 
in the barest poveriy were fe#*^it is hard io see what resource was left to 


' The ** eleot lady ” of 2 John L 1 ia beUered to be, not an Individual, bat a Ohoreh. 

* Daviea. ^ • 

* Even Baur^aeems to bluah for the neoeasity which made him declare this EpiaUe 
■purioua. He only doee »o because it is more or involved with the other throe, and 
stands or falls with them. **What has criticism to do with this short, attractive, 
friendly, and mceful letter, inspired as it is by the noblest Christian feeling, and which 
has never yet been touched by the breath*of suspicion?” (PUifl. ii. 80 ,) 
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lilm except a life of villany. Perhaps in this condition he was met hy his 
fellow-Colossian, Epaphras, who as a Plesbyter of Oolossm would be well 
known to Philemon. Perhaps Aristarchus, or any other of those who had 
been St. Paul’s companions at Ephesus, had come across liim, and recognised 
iiim as having been in attendance on Philemon at the tinje of his conversion 
by St. Paul. Perhaps he had himself been present at some of tho^ daily 
addresses and discussions in the school of Tyrannus, which, though at the 
time they had not touched his heart, had at the least shown the noble 
nature ^ the speaker, and revealed to the instinctive sense of one who 
belonged to an oppressed class, the presence of a soul which could sympathise 
with the suffering. How this may have been we do not know, but we do 
know that his hopes wore not deceived. The Apdstlo received Um kindly, 
sympathetically, even tenderly. The Rabbis said, ** It is forbidden to teach a 
slave the Law.” ^ “ As though Heaven cared for slaves ! ” said the ordinary 
Pagan, with a sneer.^ Not so thought St. Paul. In Christianity there is 
nothing esoteric, nothing exclusive. Onesimus became a Christian. * The 
heart which was hard as a diamond against Pharisaism and tyranny, was yet 
tender as a mother’s towards sorrow and repentant sin. Paul had learnt in 
the school of Him who suffered the penitent harlot to wash His feet with her 
tears and wipe them with tlie hair of her head ; of Him who had said to the 
convicted adulteress, “Neither do I condemn thoe;/^o, and sin no more.” 
Paul in no wise shared the anti-Christian respect of {>erson8 which made some 
people in St. Jerome’s days^ argue tliat it was beneath his dignity to trouble 
himself about a runaway slave. He undoi^tood better than the Fathers that 
the religion of Christ is the Magna Charta of humanity. The df His 

“ fishers of men ** was dropi>ed to the very depths of the social sea. Here was 
one whose position was the lowest that could be conceived. He was a slavo ; 
a slave of the coxmtry whose slaves were regarded as the worst there were ; a 
slave who had first robbed a kind master, and them run away from him ,* a 
slave at whom current proverbs pointed as exceptionally worthIes%^ amenable 
only to blows, and none the better even for them.* In a word, he was a 
slave; a Phrygian slave; a thievish Asiatic mnaway slave, who had no 
recognised rights, and towards whom no one had any recognised duties. He 
was a mere “live chattel;”® a more “implement with a voice a thing 
which had no rights, and towards which there were no duties. But St. Paul 
converted him, and the slave Ifecame a Christian, a brother beloVed and 
serviceable, an heir of immorbdity, a son of the kingdom, one of a royal 
generation, of a holy priesthood. The satirist Persins speaks with utter scorn 
of the rapid process by which a slave became a freeman and a oitiaen: 

» KOubhofh, t 28,1. 

s MMETob. Saturn, 11. The better Stoios fumiidi a noble exception to thSa tout* 

* In Ep, ad Phllem. , 

* Uv<rSw Strxar»t. MeuMid. Androff. 7 ; Plat. TkeoAt, 209, B. 

* Oio. pro Place, 27# * Ariit. Pd, L 4, Ip yt mim. 

7 Vaxro, de Re .Ruft. 1 17# ''Xustminenii genus • . • voada’* 
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« There stands Bama— 4i twopenny stable-boy, and a pilfering scoundrel; the 
Prator touches hint with his wan^j^ and twirls him round, and 

“ Moxnento turbinis, exit 

Habcub Baina ! . . . . Papae 1 Marco spf>ndento recuaaa 
Credere tu nuiumos P Marco eub judice palles P ^ 

But the difference between I)ama the worthless drudge and Marcus Daina the 
presumably worthy citizen was absolutely infinitesimal compared to the real 
and unsnrfi^^ble difference which separated Onesimus the good-for-nothing 
Phrygian fugitive from Onesimus the brother faithful and beloved. 

And thus the Epistle to Philemon becomes thf3 practical manifesto of 
Christianity against the hon*ors and iniquities of ancient and modern slavery.* 
From iltlS^ery miture of \ho Christian Church — from tlio fact tliat it was “ a 
kingdom not of tliis world” — it could not l>e i ‘v5lutionary. It was never 
meant to prevail by physical violence, or to be promulgated by the sword. It 
was the revelation of eternal principles, not the elaboration of practical details. 
It dfd not interfere, or attempt to interfere, with tlio facts of the established 
order. Had it done so it must have perished in the storm of excitement 
which it would have inevitably raised. In revealing tiuith, in protesting 
against crime, it insured its own ultimate yet silent victory. It knew that 
where the Spirit of fthe Lord is there is liberty. It was loyal to the powers 
that be. It raised no'Voice, and refused no tribute even to a Gaims or a Nero. 
It did not denounce slavery, and preached no fatal and futile servile war. It 
did not inflame its Onosimi to play the parts of an Emms or an Artemio. Yet 
it inspired a sense of freedom whi^ has been in all ages the most invincible foe 
to tyranny, and it proclaimed a divine equality and brotherhood, which while 
it left untouched the ordinary social distinctions, h'ft slavery impossible to 
enlightened Christian lands.* 

This delicate relation to the existing structure of society is admirably 
illustrated by the Letter to Philemon. The Uuision always produced by the 
existence of a slave pox>ulation, vastly prciiondorHiit. in numbers, was at tliat 
moment exceptionally felt. Loss than two years before St. Paul wrote to 

* Pers. Sat, v. 70 -SO. 

* “ Omnia in sorviim licent” (Sen. i, 18). For an only too vivid sketch of what 
those horrors and iniquities were, see Dohin^cr, Jmletith. u. lit nit nth. ix. 1, § 2 ; Wallon, 

d!g VJSfcUivt^e dana VA^itujuiii. The diffenmce between the wistloin which is of the 
■world and th8 wisdom which is of God may be measured by the difference between the 
Eidstle to Philemon and the eeptimeute of heat hens even so enlightened as Aristotle 
\PolU. i. 3 ; Mth. Hie, viii. 13) aad*l*lato {JUegg, vi. 777, ; Jiep. viii, f>4y). The tliifer- 

between Christian monils and those of oven such Pagans as passed fi*r very models 
of virtue may be estimated by comparing the advice of St. Paul to Christian masters, 
and the detestable greed and cruelty of the elder Cato in his treatment of his slaves 
(Idut. Maj. X, 21.; Plin. JH, H, x'viii. 3). See too Plautus, passim; See. 

xlvii. ; Juvfr Sai, vi. 219, seq. ; Tac. Ann. xiv. 42 — 45; and Flut. ApophtAmm, vi 
778 (the story of Vedius Pollio). ^ 

® 0»tbe relation of Chiistiauity to slavery see Lecky, Mist, o/ Itatianalism, U. 258 ; 
Troplong, De VJnfimnce du 'Clu'ist sur U Droit civil, &c. ; Gold. Smith, Does the Bible 
American Slavery U De Brogllb, MJSglise et DEmp, vi. 498, seq . ; L 1^, 306 : 
Wallon, De VEsclamgCf ii ad Jin., 4tc. Tjh© feeling is indicat^iA in Rev. xviii 13, 

21 * 
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Philemon, a Consular, a Pnefect of the dty, named Pedanins Secnndus, had 
been murdered by a slave under eircumstawjses of infamy which characterised 
tliat entire epoch. In spite of the pity of the people, the Senate hod decided 
that the old ruthless law, re-established by the Silanian decree under 
Augustus, should be carried out, and the entire familia of slaves be put 
to death, Begsrdless of the me!ia<^8 of the populace,* Nero ordered the 
sentence to be executed by military force, and four hundred human beings of 
every age and of both sexes had boen led through lines of soldiers to their 
nlauglitor in spite of the indubitable innocence of the vast mrtjfJRty. 
liorriblo event, together with the thrilling delmte to which it hiwl given rise in 
the Senate, had made the subject of slavery a burning quest iou ’* at 
and deepened the geiioml feeling which had long foviul proverbial jgjpressi on, 
that **tho more slaves th< 5 ,more enemies.’* In tliat memorable debate, it ha<l 
been asserted by C. Cassius Longinus that the only way in which the rirli 
could live in Rome — few amid multitudes, safe amid the terrified, or, at the 
worst, not unavenged among the guilty — would bo by a rigid adherence tp tlie 
old and sanguinary law. 

Such then, was the state of things in which St. Paul sat down to write his 
letter of intercession for the Phr)'gian runaway. He could not denounce 
slavery; ho could not oven omaueipato Oncsimus ; but just as Moses, ** beoauHO 
of the liardness of your hearts,”^ could not overtlin^ the lem ttiUonin, or 
polygamy, or the existence of blood-feuds, but rendered them as nugatory Jis 
possible, and robbed tliem as far as he could of their fatal sting, by controlling 
and modifying influences, so St. Paul established the truths that rendered 
slavery endurable, and raised the slave to a dignity which made emancipation 
itself seem but a secondary and even trivial thing, A blow was struck at the 
very root of slavery when our L6rd said, “ Ye all are brethren.” In a 
Ohristiiui community a slave might be a “ bishop,’* and his master only a 
catechiuncn ; and St. Paul writes to bid tlie Corinthians |)iay due respect and 
subjection to the houvsoliold of Steplianas, though wime of the CoriuthixiiJ« 
were good JH)^iijon, and these were slaves,* Onesimus repaid hy 

gratitude, by air(3ction, by active and cberif»lied services to the aged prisoner, 
tlie inestimable l>o(»n of bis deliverance from int^ral and spiritual deaths 
Gladly would St. Paul, with so much to try him, with so few to tend him, have 
retained this warm-hearted youth about his person, — one whose qiuiHti(^> 
however much they may have becn#x>crverte<l and led astray, were, so wafcnrally 
sweet and amiable, that St. Paul feels for him all tho affection of a father 
lowar«l8 a son.* And liad ho retained him, he toft sure that Philomon #onld 
not only have x^f^i’doiK^d the liberty, but would even have rt^joiced thid> one over 
whom bo had some claim should disi^arge some of those kindly daties to tho 

' Matt. rix. 8. • Fk*© Haiismth, Kmit ZcU§. 405. 

* It 1« not said in m» many words tliat OnesimuH wan yoorw, but the langnsj^ 
re8|>ect^ him seems clearly, to show that this miH the case (Fhilem. 10, 12, Ac.). 
cxpresfiicm like the Latin vmxm* » used of 

(Artemid. Oaetrocr. i 44 j ef, v, 57|t . . 
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Apostl© in his affiiction which he himself was unable to render.' But Paul 
was too much of a gentleman* to§>resumo on the kindness of even a beloved 
convert. And besides this, a fault ha<l bcwm committed, and had not yet been 
condoned. It was necessary to show by example that, where it was possible, 
restitution should follow repentanco, and that he who had been guilty of a 
great' wrong should not bo irregularly shicilded from its legitimate conse* 
((uencos. Haxl Pbilomon boon a heathen, to send Onesimus to him would have 
been to consign the poor slave to certain torture, to possible crucifixion.* Ho 
would, certainty, have become henceforth a “ branded runaway,” a 

uligmaticts,^ or have boon turned into the slave-prison to work in chains. But 
Pliilomon Wiis a Christian, and the “ Grospel of Christ, by Christianising the 
master, jMiiiaiicipatod tl so slave.” ^ Paul felt quite sure that ho was sending 
back fbo runaway — who ha<l bocomo his dear son, ajpd from whom bo could not 
part without a violent wrench — to forgiveness, to < onsiderate kindness, in all 
probability to future freedom; and at any rate right was right, and he felt that 
he ought not to shrink from tho jKjrsonal sacrifice of parting with him. He 
tliorefore sent him back under tho kind caro of Tychicus, and — happily for us 
— with a “commendatory Epistle,” which even Baur apologises for rejecting, 
and which all the world luis valued and a<iinirod.” It luis been eomparetl by 
Grotius and others witli the graceful and toucliing letter written by tho 
younger Pliny to lu^|fiend Sahinianns to intercede for an offeinling freeclman, 
who with many tcai:s and entreaties had besought his aid, That exquisitely 
naiural and beautifully-written letter does ert^dit both to Pliny’s heart and to 
Ilia head, and yet polished as it i%in style, while St. Paul’s is written with a 
sort of noble carelessness of expression, it stands for beauty and value far 
below the letter to Philemou. In the first place, it is for a young freedman 
who had been deeply Iwlovcil, and not fdV a runaway slave. In the next place, 
it is purely individual, aiid wholly wanting in tho large divtno prhiciphi which 
underlies the letter of Si. PauL And there are other marked diflVrencos. 
Paul lias no doubt whatever about tho future good conduct of Oucsimus ; but 


‘ rhileni. 18, Iva vnip <rov no*. Sioworp. It i« Unlikely that here inii'lIcH re’i^ou# 

assi-stuiice. 

^ Many writers have felt that no word but “ geutleinau,” in its old and tmeat aenae, 
is suitable to describe the chiiructor wliich this hitter reveals. (Slauley, CVr. 801 ; Newman, 
Nma. cn Various Occasions, K>3.) “ rhe only fit conunentato'* on Ihiul was Luther — 

not bj» imy^eans such a ymtlenum as the wiw, but almost ii» great a genius” 

^CJoleridge, Ta^le Talk), 

* Juv. S(U. vi. 210 ; Plin. Aja jLv. 21, “ Ne toiseris illiun.” 

^ hpareirtfi i<myn^tm (Ar. Av. 7olf). (Pecker, Vhar ikies, p. 87 0.) 

* Bp. Wordsworth. 

* Baiir’s rejection of it is founded on nn PHuline expresaiouH- *.c., expressions which 

only occur in other Ki>istl©8 which ho rejects tho aMscrtiuii that the circiiinstiuices arc 
improbable ; and that •the word <nrAttyx»'rf^whioh ho adnnts to bt^ l^auUne, and which 
might, he sayfi, have occurred tioicc — is used times ! The Kpistle is therefore to 
him an ** eincr ChrisUichen Dicktumg, ’* Admissi ristm (m^ts f The “ Vorwurf 

der HyperkritiK, elnes ilbertriebenon Misstrauen8,* einer allesangreifeudenZweifelsucht 
is, however, one which applies not only to his cfiticism of this Epistle, but to much of 
bis general method ; only m this instance, as Wiesinger aayA it is not only Myp€rkrUik 

Unkritik, ^ 



Pliny thinks that tho young freedman may offend again. Pliny assumes that 
Sabinianus is and will be angry; Paul l|!w no such fear about Philemon* 
Paul pleads on the broad ground of Humanity redeemed in Christ; Pliny 
pleads the youth and the teoLrs of the freedman, and the affection which his 
master had once felt for him. Paul does not think it necessary to ask 
Philemon to spare punishment ; Pliny has to beg his friend not to use torture. 
Paul has no reproaches for Onesimus; Pliny severely scolded his young 
suppliant, and told him — without moaning to keep his word — that he should 
never intercede for him again. Tlie letter of Pliny is the letter ol>ln excellent 
Pagan ; but the differences which separate the Pagan from the Christian stand 
out in every iine.‘ 


CHAPTER LL 

THE EPISTLE TO PHILSMOV* 


** Servi sunt P immo conservi." — Sen. 

“ Evangelico decore conscripta est.” — J er. 

**Epi6tola familiaris, mire 6,<rT€7os sumniae sapientiae ^otebitura specimen.**-— 
Bengei. ^ 

“ Ita modeste et suppliciter pro infimo homine se dimitfit ut vix alibi asqoam 
magis ad vivum sit expressa ingenii ejus mansuotudo.*’ — C alvw. 

« 

**Paul, a prisoner of Christ Jesus, and Timothy the brother, to PhQemon, our 
beloved and fellow- worker, and to Apphia the sister,* and to Archippus our fellow- 
soldier, and to the Church in thy house ; grace to you, and peace from God our 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

I thank my God always, making mention of thee in my prayers — hearing thy 
love, and the faith thou hast towards the Lord Josus and unto all the saints * — that 
the kindly exercise of thy faith may become effectual, in the full knowledge of every 
blessing we possess, unto Christ’s glory. For I had much joy and consolation in 
thy love, because the hearts of the saints have been refreslied by thee, brother. 

“ Although, then, I feel much confidence in Christ to enjoin upon thee what is 
fitting, yet I rather entreat thee for love’s sake, being such an one as Paul the aged,* 
and at this moment also a prisoner of Christ Josus. 1 entreat thee about my child, 
whom I begot in my bonds — Onesimus — once to thee tho reverse of his name — ^protit- 

* A translation of Pliny’s letter will be found In Excursus XI. {Fp» i/. 21.)* « 

* The reading is uncertain, but h, D, E, F, G (B if here rieficient) read tad 

we judge from Theodore of Mopsuestia that iyav^ ftiay in his age, and perhaps in the 
Apostle's, have given rise to coarse remarks from come minds. 

* Ver. 6, irp&s . . . 

* Ver. 9, TotovTo* «« is not unclassi^ as Meyer asserts, (See instances In light- 
foot, Ccl.j p. 404.) Bt. Paul must at thili time have been Bixty«yearB old, and people of 
that age, particularly when they have been battered, as he had been, by ell the storms 
of life, nataially speak of themselves as old. 1 cannot think that this means ** an amhas* 
sador ” (Eph. vL 20). To say nothing of the fact that reading is 

and allowing that the two» might often have b€^n coufus^ (just as, indeed, 
wfMtr^vK and irp«a-fi4VTrf^ interchange the meaningi oi their phirali)| yet woqld Paiil hfT* 
mid an ambassador ” without saying of whom? 
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lem^ not < profitable,* and no Christian, but now truly profitable* and a good 
Christian — ^whom I send back to thm. Him that ia the son of my bowels,* whom 1 
should have preferred to retain about my own p^son that he may on i-hy behall 
minister to me in the bonds of the Gospel— -but without thy opinion I decided to do 
nothing, that thy kindly deed may not be a matter of compulsion, but voluntary. 
For perhaps on this account he was parted for a season, that thou mayst have him 
back for ever, no linger as a slave, but above a slave, a brother beloved, especially 
to me, but how far more to thee, both naturally and spiritually. If, then, thou 
boldest me as a comrade, receive him like myself. But if he wronged thee in any 
reject, or is in thy debt, set that down to me. I Paul write it with my own hand, 
I will repa)^t^— not to say to thee that thou owest me even thyself brides. Yes, 
brother, may I ‘ profit * by thee in the Lord.® Refresh my heart in Christ. Con- 
fiding in thy compliance I write to thee, knowing that even more than I say thou 
wilt do. But further than this, prepare for me a lodging, for I hope that by means 
of your i^iyers I shall be<-grant^ to you. 

** There salute thee Eiwiphras, my follow-prisoner in Christ Jesus, Marcus, Aris- 
tarchus, Demas, Luke, my fellow-labourers. * 

** The grace of 9ie Lord Jesus Christ be with Uij spirit of you and yours.*’ • 

® Axp. JAfofes; erat enim noxius (Bengel). 

• Ver. 11. There seems here, as Baur acutely observes, to be a double paronomasia, 
which I have endeavoured to indicate. For Xpttrrbff and were confused with each 

other, and the Christians did not dislike this. ‘E« roO icaTfiyof>ovndvav ii^v bvb^Tor 
Xfnjcrr^aTot virdpxo^ev ^nrriapoi yap etvai tcar}fyop<rvfi€$a rhv di xprjarbp w Aucaior 

(Justin, Apol, i. 4). (Tert. Ap(jl. 3.) Supra^ p, 169. 

« “Son of my bo Wf Is, Ansehn!” (Bro^vning, The Bishop’s Tomb.) 'irrKdyxya = cor- 
euluMt “my very heai%;” “the very eyes of me;” D'TDm. The elliptic form of the 
sentence, so oharact jpstic of St. Paul, is filled up in some MSS. by xo ii aWov, rwreirrt 
ri ffih inrAayxva irpotrAa^ov, 

^ 'Ayrl ypofiMOfiov (a bond)n 7 vS« icarix* ▼t'' itftOToXijv' ndauv airniv yrypa^ (Theodoret). Some 
have suppos^ that Paul here took^he pen from the amanuensis, and that this is the 
ordy autograph sentence. Oosterzee, Ac., treat this as “a good-humoured jest;” and 
others thmJk it unlike the delicacy which never once reminds the Judaisers of the chalukxi 
which St. Paul had toiled to raise. But a slave was valuable, and something in the 
character of Philemon may have led to thh remark. Bengel rightly says, “ Vinctus 
scribit serio,” as a father pays the debts of his son. Schrader, La^dner, Bleel^ Hackett 
regard it as “no better than 'calumny ” to say that Onesimus had stolen anything. 

® Ver. 20, “ I »®ud you back an Onesimus now worthy of his name ; will 

you be my Oneedmus ?” It is vain for critics to protest against these plays on names. 
They have been prevalent in all ages, and in all writers, and in all countries, as I have 
shown by multitudes of instances in Chanters on Language^ cb. xxii. As a parallel to 
this play on Onesimus, compare Whitefieid’s personal api>e^ to the comedian Shuter, 
who had often played the character of Ramble — “ And thou, poor Ramble, who hast so 
eften rambled from Him .... Oh, end thy ramblings and come to Jesus.” 

® Paul had been trained as a liabbL To see what Christianity ha^l taught him we 
have only to compare his teachings with those of his former mmters. Contrast, for 
instance, the Rabbinic conception of a slave with that ten«ier estimate of human wurib 
high conception of the dignity of maar as nnui — which stands out so beautifully 
in this brief letter. The lUbbis taught that on the death of a slave, whether male or 
female — and even of a HebreV slave — the benediction was not to be repeated for the 
mourners, nor condolence ofiered to them. It happened that on one occasion a female 
slave of Rabbi Eliezer died, and when his disciples came to condole with him he retired 
from them from room to room, from upper chu^ber to hall, till at last he said to them, 
“I thought you woul(^feel the effects of tephi^ water, hut you are proof even against hoi 
water. Have I not taught you that these logiis of respect are not to be paid at the death 
of slaves?” ^V^That, then,^* a^ed the disciples. " are pupils on such occasions to say to 
their, , masters 7” “The same as is said when tneir oxen and asses die,” answered the 
Rabbi—“ May the Lord replenish thy loss.” Tliey were not even to be mourned for by 
their masters ; Rabbi Josaonly permitted a mi&ter to say — “Alas, a good and faithful 
man, and one who lived by his labour 1 ” But even this was obiected to as b^ng toc 
muen {JSmich4th^ f* Ifi, 2 ; Maimonides, SUch, Aval,, § 19 ; HaL 12), 
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WTien Pliny interceded with Sabinianus for the offending freedman, he 
was able to write shortly afterwards, “ Yonfhave done well in receiving back> 
your freedman to your house and heart. This will give yon pleasure, as it 
certainly gives me pleasure ; first, because it shows me your self-control, and 
secpndly, because you esteem me sufficiently to yield to ptiy authority, and 
make a concession to my entrofities.” Wliat was the issue of St. PauFs^letter 
we are not told, but wo may feel quite sure that the confidence of one who 
was BO skilful a reader of human chanicter was not misplaced ; that Philemon 
received his slave as kindly as Sabinianus received liis freedman •**Biat bo for- 
gjive bim, and not merely took him into favour, but did what St, Paul does 
not ask, but evidently desired, namely, set him free.^ We may be sure, too, 
tliat if St. Paul was ever able to carry out bis intended visit to Colossm, it was 
no mere ** lodging ” that PhD emon prepared for him, bnt a home under liis 
own and Apphia’s roof, where they and the somewhat alack Arcliippus, and 
tile Church that assembled in their house, might enjoy his beloved society, and 
profit by his immortal words. • 


CHAPTER LH. 

THE EPISTLE TO “THE EPHESTANaJ* 

Tp tjJ h^iofiaKaprartfrp oj/flrp Atrlas, — loNAT, JRph. 1. 

Nulla Epistola Pauli tanta habet mystcria tkm recouditia serisibus involuta,”— 
JsB. in £ph. lii 

*Ey<rwfia Kcd tv wvtvfxa. — Ern. iv. 4- 

a 

The polemical gpfciality of the Epistle to the Golossians, compared with 
the far more magnificent generality of the gi*eat truths which occupy the 
earlier chapters of the Epistie to “ the Ephtisians,” ® seems (as we have already 

1 The eccleshuitioal traditions about Philemon’s episcopate, martyrdom, fte., are too 
late and worthless to deserve mention ; and the same may he said of those respecting 
Onesimus. As far as dates are concerned, he mii/ht be the Onesimus, Bishop of Ephesus, 
mentioned forty-four years later by St Ignatius. A postscript in two AISS. says that he 
was martyred at Home by having his legs broken on the rack. 

2 That the Epistle was meant for the Ephesians, aiwmg oUiert, is generally a«lmHt<*d, 

and Alford points out the sultableneM of ** the Epistle of the grace of God ’’ to a church 
where Paul nad specially preached “ tbe Ooiipel of the grace of Owl ” (Aoto x*. 3W, Slih 
And the pathetic appeal contained in the woi^ o (iti. 1 ; iv. 1) would come home 

to those who had h^rd the ijropheoy of Acts xx, 22. X>iher iK>ints of parallel between 
this Epistle and that to the Ephesian elders are the rare use of pm>>4 (i. 11 ; Acts xx. 27). 
of wt!pi7rouf<rit (i. 14 ; cf, Aots XX. 28), and of icXtfpovQpia (L 14, 18 ; v. 5 1 Acts xx, ^ $ aitd 
Maurioe, Unity, 612 — 614). But without ^ing at length mto the often -repeated ar^i- 
ment. the mere surface-phenomena of ths^Epistlo — not by any njteans the mere mniseion 
of salutations, and of the name of Timothy — but the Want of mtima^ and speoiaUty, 
the generality of the thanksgiving, the absence of the word ** brethren "fsee vi. 10), the 
disianoe, eo to q[>eak, in the entire tone of address, together with the twioe-repea^ eW*' 
(iii. 2: iv. 2Xh liXid ^e constrained absence of strong x>e>w>nid appeal in iii. 2*^ wouhi 
alone be inexplicable, even if there were no external grounds f^r doubtmg the authenfioity 
of the words ^ But when we find these words omitted for no oonoeivaMe reason 

in M, B, and know, on the testimony ot Basil, that he hml been traditionally inloitned of 
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observod) to furnish a decisive proof that the latter, to some extent, sprang 
out of tho former, and that it fras written because the Apostle desired to 
utilise the departure of Tychicus with the letter which had been evoked by 
the heresies of Golossfis. 

Of the genuini^ess of the Epistle, in spite of all the arguments which have 
been brought against it, I cannot entertain tho shaflow of a doubt. I examine 
tlie question witluuit any conscious bias. If tlie arguments against its Pauline 
auiljership appeared valid, I am aware of no prepossession which would lead 
mQ to stm^le against their force, nor would the deepest truths of tho Epistle 
ai^poar to me the less profound or sacred from the fact that tradition had erred 
in assigning its authorship.* 

To tli*; arguments v'hich endcAvourod to show that tlie Phaedo had not 
been written by Plato it was thought almost sufficient to rexdy — 

tf fi§ flKdrctv ov yp<L^€ 3i5ei> 4y4voi rn flKdrcfircs, 

CeT;iainly if St. Paul did not write the Epistle to “ tho Ephesians,” there must 
have boon two St. Pauls. Baur speaks contemptuously of such an objection ; * 
but can any one seriously believe that a forger capiible of j^roducing the 
Exiistle to the Ephesians could have lived and died unheard of among the 
holy, but otherwise very ordinary, men and mediocre writers who attracted 
notice in the ChuUth of the first century ? It is true that De Wette, and his 
followers,® treat thelEpistle de haut en has as a verlx)se and <3olonrles8 repro- 
duction, qidie inferior to St. Paul’s genuine writings, and marked by poverty 
of ideas and redundance of words. We can only reply that this is a matter of 
taste. The colour red makes no impression on the colour-blind ; and to some 
readers this Epistle bos seemed as little colourless as is the body of heaven in 

• 

their omission, and found them omitted, er rot? naXatoU tuv ayriyt>nj^v^ as also did Marcion, 
Tertullian, and Jerome, we are led to the unhesitating conclusion that the letter was not 
a^ldressed exclusively to the Kpheshins. The view which regards it us an encyclical, sent, 
among other pLicea, to Laodicea, is highly probable (Col. iv. IG). In Eph. vi 21, *<*'* 
v^fi> is most easily explicable, on the supposition that the letter was to go to different 
cities. In any case, the absence of greetmga, &c., is a clear mark of genuineness, for a 
forger would certainly have put them in. lie Ejnstle is by no means deheient in external 
evidence Irenjeus {Haer, v. 2, 3), Oieinent of Alexandria {Strom, iv. 8), Polycarp {ad 
PkU. i., xii.), Tertullian {adv. Marc. v. 1, 17), and iierhaps tiven Ignatius {ad JFp/u vi,), 

. have either quoted or alluded to it ; and it is mentioned in the IMuratorian Canon. Ini- 
pugiiers of its authenticity must account for its wide and early acceptance, no leas than 
tor the difficulty of its forgery. It is a simple fact that the £[»h;tle was accepted as 
unqu^stiombly Pauline from the days of Igiuitius to those of Scldeiermacher. licnan 
sums up the objections to its authenticity under the hea<ls of (i.) Kecurrent phrases and 
oiraf Kry6neva ; (ii.) style weak,^liffu8ed, embarrassed ; (iii.) traces of advanced Gnosticism ; 
(iv.) develoiied conception of thfl Church as a living organism ; (v.) un-Pauliue exegesis ; 
(vi) the eimression “holy AiKistles;” (vii) im-Pauline views of marriage. I hope to 
show that these objections are untenable. 

* That the Epistle to the Hebrews wasijm^ written by the Apostle is now almost 
universally believed, yet this conviction has^ver led the Church to underrate its vahto 
as a part of the sacr^ canon of the New Testament Boriptures. 

2 Paul. ii. 2. 

* I>r. Davidson, ii In his earlier edition. Dr. Davidsem thought 

nothing more groundless*’ than fra<;h assertions, and he then said, ** The language is 

rioli and copious, but it k eveiywhere pregnant with nfeaning,” (Beo Qloag, 

p. 8IA) 
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its clearness. Cluysostom — no bad judgo surely of style and rbetoiior-spoke 
of the lofty sublimity of its sentiments. Jpheophylact dwells on the same 
characteristics as suitable to the Ephesians. Grotius says St. Paul here 
equals the sublimity of his thoughts with woi*d8 more sublime than any human 
tongue has ever uttered, Luthor reckoned it among the noblest books of the 
New Testament. Witsius ctiUs it a divine Epistle glowing with the flaine of 
Christian love, and the splendour of holy light, and flowing with fountains of 
living water. Coleridge said of it, “ In this, the diviuest composition ofa^nau, 
is every doctrine of Christianity: first, those doctrines peculiifr to Chri^}- 
tiaiiity; and see.oudly, those precepts common to it with natural religion.” 
Lastly, Alford calls it tho greatest and most heavenly work of one whoso 
very imagination is peopled with things in the . heavens, and^ven his 
fancy rapt into the visions of God.” Pfleiderer, though he rejects the 
genuineness of the Epistle, yot says that “of all the forms which Paulinism 
went through in tlio course of its transition to Catholicism, that of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians is the most developed and the richest in dogma.” 

The close resemblance in expro.ssion, and in many of tho thoughts, to 
the Epistle to tho Colossians, wdien comlwiied with the radical differences^ 
which separate the two Epistles, aiqiears to mo an absolutely irresistible 
proof in favour of tlie autliontieity of both, even if the external evidence 
^vero weaker than it is. Roughly speaking, we may say that the style 
of Colossians shows a “ rich brevity ; ” that of Eplnwians a diffuser fulness. 
Colossians is definite and logical; Ephesians is lyrical and Asiatic, In 
Colossians, St. Paul has the error more prominently in view ; in Ephesians 
he Ims the counteracting truth. In Colossians he is the soldier; in Ephe- 
sians tho builder. In Colossians ho is arguing ag?vinst a vain and deceitful 
philosophy; in Epliesians ho is ro\Maling a heavenly wisdom. Oolossiaiis 
is ” his caution, his argument, his process, and his work-day toil ; ” Ephe- 
sians is instruction passing into prayer, a creed soaring into tho loftiest of 
Evangelic Psalms. Alike tho difforciices and the resemblances are Btanqjod 
with an individuality of stylo wliicli is completely iK.’syond tho reach of 
imitation.^ A forger might indeed have sat down with the deliberate pur- 
pose of borrowing words and phrases and thoughts from the Epistlo to 
tho Colossians, but in that case it would have l)oen wholly beyond his 
power to produce a letter which, in the midst of such rcHemblancca, cou- 

^ There is the general rcsemblnnce that in l>f)th tCul. iii. ; Ej>h, iv. 1) thS name tran- 
sition leads to the same application — the huinhlest momlijy iwiing basod ou tho subliinest 
truths ; and there are tho special resemblances (o) in (Jknstologicid views ; {/3) in phrawji- 
ology-soventy-eit;ht verses out of 155 Ijoing oxprcs.-} 0 (l m tho same phrases in the, two 
Epistles. Ou the other hand, there are tnarked ditlereneoti — (a) there are 
in both; {^) tho leading word ra iirovpivtf jA pcoulur to Ephesians; {y) Ephediiins ha» 
deep thoughts and whole sections (i. ; iv. 5—15; v, 7 -H; ; vi. 10 — ^17) 

which are not found in ColosBuins ; (S) there are seven Old Testament allusions or 
quotations in Ephesians, and only one in Colossians jii. 21). 

* Hence the critics are ouite unable to make un their minds whether the Epistle# were 
written by two authors, or by one autboir ; and whether 8t. f^iul was In part the author 
of either or of neither ; and whether the Oolossiads was an al^traot of the KpheffiiLQ% 
the Ephesians an amplification of tire Colosaukua. 
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veyed so difiEorent aii impression in a style so cliaracteristic and so intensely 
emotional.^ Even if we conldP regard it as probable that any one could 
Lave poured forth truths so exalted, and moral teaching so pure and pro- 
found, in an Epistle by wliich he deliberately mtended to deceive the 
Church and the yrorld,* it is not possible that one actuated by such a pur- 
pose should successfully imitate the glow and rush of finding winch marlis 
the other writings of the Apostle, and expresses itself in the h>-aiid-fr()- 
conflictiiig eddies of thonglit, in the one great flow of uUoniuco and pur- 
pose. Th ^ stylo of St. Paul may bo compared to a great tide ever axlvanc- 
ing irresistibly towards the destined shore, but broken and rippled over 
every wave of its broad expanse, and liable at any moineiit to migldy 
refluencflui' as it "foams and swells about opposing sandbank or rocky cape.® 
Widi even more exactness wo might compare# it to a river whose pure 
waters, at every interspace of calm, reflect as in a niiiTor the hues of 
heaven, but which is liable to the rusliing influx of mountain torrents, and 
whose rotlectod images are only dimly disceruiblo in ten thousand fnigmcnta 
of quivering cxdour, win ii its surface is swept by ruflling winds. If we 
make the diflieult con(M:ts.*iion that any other mind tlian that of St. Paul 
could have originaUKl the majestic statement of Christian truth which is 
enshrined in the doctrinal part of the K[)ist]e, wo may still safely assert, 
oa literary grouiniS ^lou(!. that no writer, desirous to gain a hearing for such 
high revelations, cpuld have so completely merged his own individuality in 
that of another as to imitate the involutions of x^areutheses, the digressions 
at a word, tho suporimpositioi^ of a minor current of feeling over another 

* The Bimilarity of expreshions (Davi<lHon, Tntrod. i. 3S4) often throws into more 

marked relief tho dissimilarity in fundament*! ideas. It is another amazing sign of the 
bltndjaosfi which marred the ke«.m insight of iiaur in other directions, that he should tmy 
tho oontonts of the Epistles ‘ ‘ aie so csscntUtlly the name that they cannot well be dis- 
tinguished ” I {Paid, iL 6.) Tlie metaphysical Christology, which is polemically dwelt 
upon In. the Ckdossians, is only assumetl and alluded to in the Kpheshtus ; and tho 
nrominont conceptions of Presdestiuation and Unity which mark tho doctrinal part of the 
Epho&ians find httle or no place in the Colossians. The recurrerjcc of any word 
kttZirrtiTirt vtttnanf afojkt^i^VTai is a common literary phenomenon, and any ciu-eful student 
of ylus is nwaro that if ho finds a startling word or metaphor he may find it again 
in the next hundred linos, even if it occurs in no other play. Nothing, tiierefon\ was 
more natural than that there sliould be a close resemblance, esj>ecially of the moviil ]iarts 
of two Epistles, written perhaps >rithin a few days of each other; and that even thengh 
the doctrinal parts ha<l diit'ereut objects, and weze mc'Mit for difl'erent reado.H, we sliouid 
find •Itern^.te expansions' or abbreviations of, the saiiio thoughts and the repetition of 
phrases so pregnant as 6 irXovrw ri}« (Eph. i. 18; Col. i. *27); to n^fiwfia (Eph. i. 2d; 
Col. i. m) I ir*piTO(Uiij ax^tpoiroiiri*)* (Eph. it. 11; Col. ii. 11); and o waAaiiK (Kph. 

iv,^22; Col. iii. 9). wThen Schnftckonburger talks of “a nitchanicaX use of materials ’’ ho 
is using one of those phrases •which betray a strong bias, and render his results less 
plausil^ than they might otherwise seem. ‘‘ How ciin he have overlooked tlie 
meirorable fact, which all readers of the Epi^le have noticed, that the idea of catho- 
licity is her© first raised to dogmatic de^iteness and predominant significance?** 
(Plleiderer, it* 164,) 

» iU. 1, 8, &C. 

• Every one must be oonsoious of i 
as if the Apostle’s mind could n 

each one that ho uttered had a 1 , 

eould not disengage itself” (Maurice, Unity of tlte New Testamenif p. 535), 
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that is flowing steadily beneath it, the unconscious recurrence of haunting 
expressions, the struggle and strain to findTa worthy utterance for thoughts 
and feelings which burst tlirough the feeble bands of language, the dominance 
of the syllogism of emotion over the syllogism of grammar — the many other 
minute charactenstics which sbnup so ineffaceable an iinpn^son the Apostle’s 
undisputed works. This may, I think, be pr(moun(‘ed with some conlidcnce 
to bo a psychological impossibility. The intenHity of the writer’s feeliii|fs is 
betrayed in every sonioiioe by the manner in wldcli great truths ii)t^erla<*e each 
other, and are yet subordinated to one main and grand perception. MannoriHiuk 
of style may be reproduced ; but let any one attempt to simulate the hin- 
guage of genuine jiassion, and every reader will tell liim how ludicrously he 
fails. Theorists respecting the spuriousnoss of som6 of the Pauli nf*5BxH sties 
have, I think, entirely niidorratod the immense difficulty of x>alming upon the 
world an even tolerably successful imitation of a stylo the most Kviiig, the 
most nervously sensitive, which the world has ever known. The 8X»irit in 
which a forg»^r would have sat down t-o write is not tlu' spirit which co\ild 
liave poured forth so grand a cucharistic hymn as the Epistle to the Eplm- 
siaiis.' Feiwour, intensity, sublimlly, the unifying — or, if I may use the 
expression, esemphitiiir — power of the imagination over the many snhordiuate 
truths which strive for utterance ; tln‘ eagerness which hur»*ie« the Apostle to 
his maiu end in sj>ite of <lceply important thonglits whi«fi intrude themselves 
into long parentheses and almost interminable paragraphs — all tlu'we 
from the very nature of literary composition, have far hcyuud the rca<‘h 

of one who c-ould deliberately sit down with <t lie in his right hand to write a 
false superscription, and boast with trembling humility of the unimmlieled 
spiritual privileges entrusted to him as the Apostle of the Gentiles, 

A strong bias of })rejudi<.'e against the doctrinw of the Ej>i8tlo may 
perhaps, in some ininds, have overlx)me tlio sense of lit^jrary posHibiliricH. 
But is there in reality any tiling 8urx>rising in the develojied Cbristology of 
St. Paul’s later years? Tliat his views reHX)^)cting the supreme divinity of 
Christ never wavered will hardly, I think, bo denied by any candid contro- 
versialist. Tliey are as clearly, though more impliidtly, i>resent in the First 
Ejiistle to the TlicjssalonianH as in the S<s*ond Epistle to Timothy. Ko htim.in 
lieing can reasonably doubt the authenticity of the Epistle to the Ilomans; 
yet the Paulino erangol logically argued out in that Epistle is idenfical with 
that ^ hich is so triumpliantly preaclfed in this. Tliey are not, as Heiiss has 
observed, two systems, but two methods of eiyfiesition. In the liomaus, 
Paul’s point of view is psychologies and bis theology is built on moral facts—* 
the universality of sin, and the insufficiency of man, and hence salvation by 
the grace of God, and union of the Iteliever with the de^ and risen Christ. 
But in the Ephesians the point of view is iheologic — the idea of God^s eternal 
plans realised in the course of ages, and the unity in Christ of redeemed 
humanity with the family of hcavoa. The two great; dogmaitc ieachimi of 


» X U. Bavies, p. Ifi, 
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the sixteenth century, both eeseutially disciples of St. Paul, have both, ^ to 
speak, divided between them the inheritance of their master. The manual of 
Melancthon attaches itself to the Epistle to the Itomans; the ‘Institutes* 
of Cal«"in follow the dinjction marked out in tluit to the Ephesians ; party 
sj^rit will alone l)e^ble to deny tliut, in spiio of iliis difforoiico of method, the 
systom of the two writers lias, after all, been one and the same.” ^ Is th<‘re a 
word respecting Christ’s exalbiiion in the Epistle to the Ephesians which 
implies a greater or diviner Being firm Him of whom St, Paul liiis spoken as 
tlio Eiiuil Cf8h(|ucror iu the 15ih chapter of tlio First Epistle to the Coriu- 
thians ? 

We can imagine that when ho began to dictate this circular letter to the 
Churthos^ Asia, the one overwhelming thought in the mind of the Apostle 
was the ideal splendour and xicrfoctness of the Cliui-cli of Christ, and the con- 
sequent duty of holiness which was incumbent on dl its members. The thought 
of Huraaiiity regenerated in Christ by an eternal process, and the consequent 
duty of all to live in accordimce with tliis divine enlightenment — these 
are the double wings which ket^p him in one lino throughout liis rapturous 
flight. Hence the Epistle naturally fell into two groat divisions, doct rinal aud 
practical; the idea and its rojilisafion ; pure theology and applied theology; 
the glorious unity ^of the Church in Christ its living liead, and the moiul 
exhortivtions which sjm^ng with irresisiihlo force of apjwjd from tliis divine 
mystery. But as iitvwas in all liis doctrine laying the foundations of practice, 
and througliou-fc foumhsl tlie rules of prac*tice on doctrine, the two elements 
are not so sharjily divided as no# to intermingle and coalesce in the general 
design. The glory of the Christian’s vocation is inseparably connected with the 
practical duties which result from it, and wliich it was directly intended to 
educe. Great principles find their proper issue in the faithful performance of 
little duties. * 

It is naturally in the first three eliapters that St. Paul is most overpowen.*d 
by the grandeur of his theme. Universal roconeiliation in Christas the central 
Being of the Universe is the leading thought botJi of tlie Epliosians and tlio 
Colossiaiis, and it is a deeper and grander thought than that of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, which only sees this unity in Christ's pricsthoo«l, or that of thi> 
Pseudo-Clemontinos, which sees it iu Christ m iho i^rophet of Truth. 

Paul is endeavouring to impress ax>on tlie minds of all Christians that they 
have &ior^ upon a now won of God’s dfei>ensiiiioiiH — the won of G^d’s ideal 
Church, which is to comproUond all things in heaven and on earth. Round this 
central conception, as round a nucleus ot intense light, there radiate the con- 
siderations wl^ch he wishes them specially to bear in mind : — namely, that this 
perfected idea is the working out of a j^p*pose eternally conceived ; that the 
CBoonomy — the Divine dispeusatiou ^ — of all the past circumstam^u 
of history has been fore-ordained before all ages to tend to its completion ; 
that il is a mystery — f.«., a truth hidden from previous ages, but now revealed ; 
«.» • 

^ Beusft, Lu Wires Paulin, ii. 146. 

• BauTi Pirst Three Cent, i 136, • mMorotiia, Eph. i. 10 ; iii, SL 
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that each Person of the Blessed Trinity has taken direct part therein ; that 
this plan is the result of free grace ; that H is unsurpassable in breadth and 
length, and height and depth, being the exhibition of a lore of which the 
wealth is inexhaustible and passes knowledge ; that the benefits of it extend 
alike to Jew and Gentile; that it centres in the person of the risen Chrh^t; 
and that to the Apostle himself, unworthy as he is, is entrusted the awful 
responsibility of preadiing it among the Gentiles. 

The incessant recurrence of leading words connected with these different 
thoughts is a remarkable feature of the first three chapters.^ in the 

endeavour to express that the whole great sclieme of redemptive love is part of 
the Divine ** Will’* and “ Purpose,” those two words are frequently repeated, 
Grace (x^pts) is so prominent in the Apostle's mind tlmt the w#i4 is used 
thirteen times, and may biO regarded as the key-note of the entire Epistle.® 
The writer’s thoughts are so completely with the risen and ascended Christ 
as the head, the centre, the life of the Church, tliat he six times uses the 
expression “ the heavenlies ” without any limitation of time or place.* t He 
feels so deeply the necessity of spiritual insight to counteract the folly 
of fancied wisdom, thiit the work of the Spirit of God in the spirit of man 
is here peculiarly prominent.^ The words “wealth,”^ and “glory,”* and 
“mystery,”’’ and “plenitude,”® show also the dominant chords which are 
vibrating in his mind, while the frequent compounds ^ inrlp^ 7rp6, and or{>y,^ 
show how deeply he is imiiressed with the loftiness, the fore-ordaimnent, and 
the result of this Gospel in uniting the Jew and Gentile within one great 
sijiritual Temple, of which the middle wall has been for ever broken down. “ It 
would, indeed,” says Mr. Maurice, “amply repay the longest study to extunlne 
the order in which these details are iutroducetl, in what relation they stand to 
each other, how they are all referred lo one ground, the good pleasure of His 

* Eph. 1. 1, 5, 9, 11 (v, 17 ; vl. 6) ; ^ovA?}, L 11 ; cv^oKta, L 9 ; vpdArfrtf, iii. 11. 

* xapif, i. 2, 0 (bu), 7 ; ii. 5, 7, H ; iii. 2, 7, ; iv. 7, 21) ; vi. 24. 

* Ttt €i70L>paria, 1 , 3, 20; ii, 0; iii. 10; 12. “The Apostle carries un into 

/leaveniics * (not ‘the heaveiilv aa our traiiaUtors rcinlor it, m i>crvertin|5 the 

idea of a sentence from which phvee and time aie carefully excluU«,Mi), into a region of 
voluntary beings, of spirits, standing by a spiritual hiW, caj»al>le of u spiritual blearing’' 
(Maurice, Unity of the New Test/iinmtf p. 52^-)), 

^ and iryfVfxaTiKin occurs thirteen timos in this Epistle (i. 3, 13, 17 ; ii, 18, 22 ; 

Iii. 5, 16 ; iv. 3, 4, 23, 30 ; v. 13 ; vi. 17, 18j ; and only onco in the C.’oloariMia (i. 3, 2). 
(Baur, Paul, ii. 2i ,) 

* wAowt<«, ffAuveru)^, i, 7, 18 ; ii. 4, 7 j iik 8, 16. This word is only used hi thijf aense 

by Bt. James (ii. 5). Bee Buley, Horae Paulinoc, Ephes. ii. But seo 2 Oor, viiL 9; 
Phil. ii. 7. • * • 

« i 6, 12, 14, 17, 18 ; iii. 10, 21, Ac. 

7 pLvemjpoitff Eph. i, 9 ; iii. 3, 4, 9 {v. 32) ; vi 19, In no other EpisUo, except idiat to 
the Colossians and 1 Cor., does it occur more than twice, 

^ nkT^puffiOf i. 23 ; iii. 19 ; iv. 10 — 13 (ipdO). In the quasi- technical sense It Is only 
found in the Epistle to the Colossians, i. 19 ; ii 9. 

^ C’7r«'pS<»AAo»', i 19 ; tnrtpdyw, 21. Of. iii. 19, vir€p€K7repi<rmrti i 20; iv. 10, Ac. 

These conijKmnds are charactetistio of the emphatic energy of St, Paul's stylo. » 

np(K»f>i'<ra<, I- 5 J wWa«TO, i. 9 ; U. 10 ; vpoSfdrit/iii 11, 

li. o ; avvtmiBtWWt 6 ; (rv^LvaAlrat., ii|^ 19 (a late and bad word, 

Phr^n., p. 172); <rviw»i»fo6ofMr'i<r4e, 22; (rvyKhiip^y^pA, hi b# «rwr5«v#ivii 

IV, 3; crv^i^o^o^cvoKi 16, 
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will, and to one end, the gathering up of all thiugs in Christ.^ But however 
desirable the minute investiga^on is, after the road has been travelled 
frequently, the reader must allow the Apostle to carry him along at his 
own speed on his own wings, if he would know anything of the height &om 
which he is descending and to which he is returning/* * 

After his usual salutation to the saiuis that are in (perhaps leaving a 

blank to be filled up by Tychicus at the places to which be carried a copy of 
the letter), he breaks into the rapturous sentonc^e which is “not only the 
exordium o^thc letter, but also the enunciation of its design/* 

“ Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who blessed us with 
all spiritual blessings in the heavcnlies in Chrint, ev'^en as He chose us out in Him 
before ‘^^Oirfoundati on of the world, that we should T o holy and blameless before 
Him, in love; fore-ordaining us to adoption b}’' Jesuit (J^irist into Himself, according 
to the good pleasure of His will, for the praise of tiu; jlory of His grace wherewith 
He graced us in the beloved/** 

This leads him to a passage in which the work of the Son in this great 
fore-ordained plan is mainly predominant. 

** In whom we have our redemption through His blood, the remission of trans- 
gressions, according to the wealth of His grace, wherewith He abounded towards 
us, in all wisdom and discernment, making known to us the mystery of His wiU, 
according to His g<ipd pleasure which He purposed in ffimself, with a view to the 
dispensation of the ful^ss of the seasons — to sum up all things in Christ, both the 
things in the heavens, and the things on the earth— in Him. In wiiom we also vrere 
made an inheritance, being foro-ordained according to the purpose of Him who 
worketh all things according to the counsel of His will, that we should be io the 
pi'aise of Mis glory who luive befortflhoped in Christ/*^ 

This repetition of the phrase “ to the praise of His glory,** introduces the 
work of the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity. 

“In whom (Christ) ye also** (as well as the Jewish Chrisfiana who previously 
had hoped in Christ) “ on hearing the word of truth, the Gospel of your salvation, 
in whom (I say), believiug, ye too were sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise, wlio 
is the earnest of our inheritance, with a view to the redemption of the purchased 
Ijoasession unto the praise of His glory.'' * 

Since, therefore, it is the fixed ordinance, L*om all eternity, of the Blessed 
God, that man should be adopted through the redemption of Christ to the 
praise of the glory of the Eternal Trinity, and should receive the seal of the 

^ The Ejdstl© may be thus briclly summarisod Salutation (L 1, 2). Thanksgiving 
for the election of the Church, and the unity w'rought by Christ’s redemption and calling 
of both Jews and Gentiles (i, Prayer for their growth into the full knowledge ol 

Christ (15 — 23). Unity of mankind in the hcavenlies in Christ (ii. 1 — 22). IHiller ex- 
phination of the mystery, with jirayer for the full comprehension of it, and doxology 
(iii. 1—21). Exhortation to live worthily of the ideal unity of the Catholic Church in 
love (iy, 1 — 16), Exhortation to the practice^ duties of the new Ufe, in the conquest 
oyer sin (iv. 17 — v. 21), and in social relations (v. 22~vi, 9). The armour of God 
(vi. 10 — 17). Final requests and farewell (vi. 10 — 24). 

* Unity qf the New Tes^ment, p, 525. See Excursus XXV., “Phraseology and Doc- 
trines of the Epistle to the Ephesians.** 

^ i. 3 — 6. ISTotice the marvellous cpropressidh and exhaustive fulness of this great 
outline of theology. ' 

^ i. 7-12. ‘ i. 13, 14. 
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Spirit as the plod^^o of full and final entrance into his heritage, St. Paul tells 
them that, hearing of tlieir faith and love, he ceaselessly prayed that God-— 
the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of the Glory — would grant them 
a full knowledge^ of Himself, giving them ** illuminated eyes in their hearts” 
to know what their calling means, and the wealth and glory of this heritage, 
and the surpassing greatness of the power wliich He had |mt forth in raising 
Christ from the dead, and seating Him at His right hand in the heavenlies, as 
■ ho Supreme Ruler now and for over of every spiritual and earthly power, and 
:is the Hoad over all things to the Church, — which is His body, “ ^lo Pleroma” 
\ i.c., the filled coutiiu'nt, the brimmed rocoptaclo) “ of Him who filZeth all 
things with all things.”* 

Hut for whom were tlieso groat pritfilogcs predestined, and how were they 
bestowed P The full ans\ver is coiitaine<l in the second chapter. They wei'o 
intended for all, both Jews and Gentiles, and were bestowed by free gniw. 
In this sect ion the leading conception is the unity of maukiud, in the heaven- 
lies, in Cliri^t. Tlio Gentiles had been dead in transgressions and^sins, 
absorbed in the temporal and the external,* showing by their disobcnlieuce the 
mtluenco of tlio Prince of the power of the air; and the Jews, too, had beeu 
(K^cupied with the desires of the flesh, doing the determinations of the flesh 
and the thoughts, and wore by nature children of wrath* oven as the rest; 
but God in His rich love and mercy quickened both Jews and Gentiles to- 
getlier, while still dead in their transgressions, and rai^d them together, and 
seated them together in the heavenlies in Christ Jesus — a name that occurs in 
verse after verse, being at the very heart of the Apostle’s thoughts. The in- 
strumental cause of this great salvation is solely free grace, applifxl by faith, 
that this grace might bo manifested to the coming ages in all its surpassing 
wealtli of kindness; and that we, thus created anew in Christ, and so pre- 
vented from any hoiist^ that we achieved by goo<i works our own salvation, 
might still walk in good works, t-o which God predestined us.® The Gentiles, 

’ 'FiTrtyiwcTiv, i, 17 ; iv. 13, I nlrca<]y »llutlc,l to the ijnjH>rtanc« attacheil to true 
ill these Kpisiles, writlt ii us it w:i,s to eountenict the incinient hut alrt'.M*ly 
haneful influence of a “ kisowl<‘(lge tulsely calleii.’’ Hence we have also iii. li*; 

trvj'frCTt?, iii. 4; ^pnvqrrm, i. M; afx’na, ; airoxaAviJfiKf lii. lU. It; &C. Ati. 

" i. 1'^ hjee iv, 10, Of. Xeu. Ilvd, vi. 2, 14, ras I'awv e»rA'i)p«»vT«, On the ditTcrent 

application of the word I’leroma here and in Col, i. 19, v. mpra^ The view that it hero 
means “ complenient” like pira/f^eroma to me much leas probable. On the expres- 

sion the “ God of our Lord Jesus (Ihrist,’^ uf. ver. •> ; John XX'. 17. In the unique i hiuse, 
“ the Father of the Glory,” o traTijp Aofra, Canon liarry secs an alluaion to ths Jewish 
identification of “the Wonl ” with “ tlm Hhechin^i,” Ckitnpakfe the use of in 
James ii. 1 ; Titus ii. 13 ; lleb. i. 3. 

^ ii. Kara tw aiiijva rov KOO'finv Tfwruw. 

* Mr. Maurice’s rendering, “ehiidrim 'd fre/eifV/’ is untenable. “ 

^ ii. 9. The hist aj>pearance of the woi^l “ hoie^t’' in yt. PauL 

® iL 10. It is interesting to see hoy^thv eiroch of orn/rroctr.'*// on tho great topic of 
these verses is here assuiite<I to l>e chased ; *n' i&Iv yraoirrcM^yuiiO’cF & %*i >9 iwn 

ai’Toiv irtpiiraTi}<r<i»jULi'i^. Uertuinlj t>h may be by attraction for « ; but it in miioly A very 
awkward exj»resaion to say that “ Ckrd created good worktt that we ehoitld walk in idhem,” 
and liJtbrmgn V/pav is not exprvKsed, it m involved in imfttv Alford, who iidopts 
the E.V., cr^iapares it with John v. 36, which is,* however, ifffi parallel. Nowhere i« the 
b;amoni»ing of good works with tree grace more admirably illustrated than here. Ooo*^ 
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then, were to remember that their former rnicircumcisioii, so far as it was of 
any importance, was tliat spiritual nncircumcision which consistod in utter 
alienation from Christ, His kingoom, and His promises. But now in Christ, 
by the blood of Christ, the once afar have been ina^le near. For Ho is our 
Veace; He has broken down the separatinpf partition — the enmity between 
Uie tAn raemlwrs 5f His great human family — by doing away with the law of 
ordinances and decrees,' that He might create the two — ^Jew and Gentile— 
into one fresh human being, making peace ; and might reconcile them both in 
one body t(f>God by the cross, slaying thereby the enmity between them both, 
and between them and Gh)d. The result, then, of His advent is pfiace to the 
1‘ar-off and to the nigh ; for tlirough Him wo both have access by one Spirit 
to Ibo Fajpier. Goutiles are no longer aliens, hut follow-citizons with the 

Haints, built on the ccimor-stono of Christ which tin) Apostles and prophets 
laid — like stones compaginated* into the e'. ‘r-growiiig walls of the one 
spiritual House of God * 

^en follows a chapter of parentheses, or rather of thoughts leading to 
thoughts, and linked together, as throughout the Epistle, by relatival con- 
nexions.^ Kesnming the prayer (L 17) of wliich tlio thread had been broken 
by the full enunciation of the great truths in which he desired them to bo 
enlightened : “For this cause,’* he sjiys — namely, because of the whole blessed 
mystory wdiich helias been expounding, and wliich results in their corj^orato 
union in Clirist — J,TE^aal, the prisoner of the Lord, on behalf of you Gentiles 
— and there once more the prayer is broken by a parenthesis wliich lasts 
through thirteen versos. For, r|jmom boring that the letter is to b© addressed 
not only to tli© Ephesians, of whom the majority were so well known to him, 
but also to other Asiatic Churches, some of which he had not even visited, and 
which barely knew more of him than •his nanio,^ he pauses to dwell on the 
exa}t 4 ^ charachir tif the mission eiitrusUHl to him, and to iixpress at the same 
time his own sense of utter iiersonal unworthiness. Having called himself 
“ th(' prisoner of the Lord on behalf of you Gentiles,” he breaks off to say — 

“ AKHuming that you have hmird of the dispensation of the gr^ico of God given 
me U»vvH. is yi»u -tluit by rcvel;iti‘.»n was made known to mo the mystery [of the 

nro hv.rv included in the predestined pnr[K>se of grace, so that they are not a con- 
dition of salvation, hut an aim set before us, and rendered practicable by God’s luicon- 
ditioual favour. (See IMieiderer, ii. 185).) 

C^l. i. 2(^22. The application of the wonl is somewhat different; but it is 
exactly the kind of diderence which might be* made by an author doaJing indei>endently 
witii ids own cxpiessious, and oi^e on which a forger would not have ventured. The 
l>reakinjj; down of the (Miel, '‘tSlie middle w.dl of partition,” was that part of Christ’s 
work which it fell Tnainly U* St. l*aul ti» continue. The charge that ho had taken 
Trophuaus into the* Court of Israel, literally false, was ideally naw-t true. And Paul the 
Apostle was the most effectual upnwter of the ‘‘hedge,’’ which Saul the Fhai'isoo 
thought it his chief wt»rk to make around thM^aw. 

“ This W'oihI, used by St. demine, may t'xpmss the unusual <rv»'apf>L(»XoYowfi**^. 

* in 1 — 22. ’ * See Kllicott, tnl iii. 

**AUhough undoubteiljly the dw ijKowcraTe, like the Bimilar ©xiiression in !▼. 21, 
Gal. iii. 4, &c., implies that the fact is twtsnwicd, yet it is certainly not mi expressioa 
which would weU accord with a letter ^ddressea only to a church in which the writer had 

iuiig t;d'ouie(i. 
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calling of tho Gontilos]^ aa I previously wrote to you in brief^^ in accordance witb 
which you can, as j ou road it, perceive my understanding in the mystery of Christ 
— a mystery which in other generations was made kno\vn to the sons of men aa 
it is now reveaUni to His holy Ax^ostlos® and prophets by the Spirit — (namely) that 
tho Gentiles are® co-heirs, and enncorporate, and comparticipant * of the promise in 
Gluist Jesus by the Gospel, of whicli I hecame a minister, according to the gift pf 
the grace of God given to me according to tho worliing of lIis4|>ower. To njo, 
Icss-tlian-least ® of all saints, was given this grace, to preach among tho Gentiles tho 
UTitraekable*’’ wealth of Christ ; and to enlighten all on the nature of the dispenm* 
tion of the mystery that has been hidden from the ages in God, who crettied all 
things; that novv to tlie prin<‘ipalitie8 and the powers in the heavenli^jgiay l>e made 
known by the Church the ririily- variegated wisdom of God,^ acooi'ding to tho prli- 
arrangenient of the ages which He nuole in Christ Jesus our Ixird, in whom we liave 
our confidenc e and our access by faitli in Him : wherefore 2 entreat you not to lose 
heart in my afllictions on your behalf, seeing that this is your glory. For this 
cause, then’’ (and here ho resumvis tho thrciid of tlio pniyer broken in the first verscj) 
“ 1 bend my knees to tho FrMuu*,^ from w'hom every fatherhood^ in heaven and <m 
earth derives its name, that He would give 5'ou, according to the W’^ealth of His 
glory, to be strengthened by pow'er through His Spirit into spiritual iimnh(x>d,i^' Uuit 
Cloist may dwell in your hearts by faith — yo having been rooted and founded in 
love, that ye may have strength to grasp mentall}' w'ith all saints what is tho leftgth 
and breadth and depth and height, and to know (Kpiritually) the knowdodgosur- 
passing love of Christ, that ye may bo filled up l-o all tho plenitude of God.” 

Now to Him that is able above all things to do superabundantly above*® all that 
we ask or think, according to the powxr [of the Holy Spirit] which worketh in us. 


^ i. 9 scq. ; ii. scg. 

® Serious objections have been made to this phrase, as proving *bat it could not have 
been written by the that wrote Gal. ii. The objection is groumlless. Assuming the 
aytoty to be correct (though nut in every M.S. ; cf. (’oh i. 2(») — i. It is perfectly 

pram'e, not individual ; cf, vvr. 8 aiifl ii. 20 ; 1 Coi. x^*i, 1, In. ih Apostles and prophets 
are bracketed, and tlie epithet ** holy ” means “ siinctifitMl,” a title which they share with 
all “ haintrt." iii. “ Apowtles ” <Iuc.s not Iiere necessarily bear its num/ieer sense. 

® Nut “.shonhl b(', ” jis in A.N'. 


* iii. 0, cnr/xAr^fwi'o^iri^ <rvfiufrnxa^ Tlie two parts - Jews ami (ieutilcs — arc to 

become one )>ody, the -body of Christ, the Cliristian Church (ii. It)). 'I’he strange Knglish 
words may jicrhaps corresjKuid to the strange Greek words W'hich St. Taul invented to 
express this newly revealed mystery in the strongest jmssible form, n« though no worth 
could be too strong to expreas hi.s dominant eoncei>tioii of tbe reunion in Christ of tho^►o 
who apjirt fiom Him iire Hopiuriito Jixul di'ddetl. 

iii. 8 , iXa.\ia-Tc.T4pto. Would a forger liavo made Rt. Haul write thus? Tlio expression 
li:is been compared to 1 (-or. xv. 9, hut ^xj^resses a far deept-r humility, iHHitutse it is used 
w}H»n the w'riter h alluding tu a far loftier exaltation. Those who criticise the phraiM JWi 
ex.nggeratod must he de.stitute of tfu' dfe|>ost spiritual experiences. Tho confessions of 
t)je holiest are ever tho mewt hitter and humble, because their very holiness enable# them 
to take the due measure of the heinousness of gin. The Belf-condemnatioa of a Cowper 
or a 1‘^ntdon is far .stronger than that of a liyron or a Voltaire. ‘‘ The greiiieai sijmer, 
the gre.iUjfit saint, an; equi-disttiiit from flio goal where tho mind rests in twitisfaetion 
with itself. With the growth iu gootlne.Hs gn»wR the so|i 60 of sin. One law fuHiliod 
allows a thousand negtfet«*d (Moxley, Ajfcv/ys, i. .'’r2r). * 

iii. 8, riVT/To*’. J<.»b V. 9, Cf. xi. fW, ri Kplpumru «wr»w #04 

Ai/t^i)^viaaTai at t«!od 


^ TroXurrotutAm, C'f, n. Kubulus, jith. XY. 7, p. 679. 

The addition “ of our Lord Jesus however ancient, it probably ipuriotn*, as 

it is not foiind in w. A, 21, ( ’, the < 'optic, tli© Arlthioi»ic versions, See. • 

^ Not “tbe whole fjunily/’ as in A. V. iii. 16, tl% thv Sffm &v0fiMir0v. 

iii. 1 — 19. Irs (ither words, ** that TO may be filled with.all the plmdiude of gbod- 
nesH wherewith (lod is lilted ; ” “omnes ^ivinao naturae divitiae ’* (Fritaisciie). 

Of twenty-eight compounds in xntip in the N^ Testameat, no 1«*m» than twenty ar# 
found hi .St. Taui aiooe. 
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to Him.be glory in tbe Ohurdi, in Olmat Jesua, to all the generations of the age of 
the ages. Amen.’* * 

With this prayor he closes the doctrinal part of the Epistle ; the remaining 
lialf of it is strictly practical. St. Paul would have felt it no descent of 
thought to pass ffom the loftiest spiritual mysteries to the humblest moral 
duties. He know that holiness was the essence of God’s Hoing, and he saw 
in the holiness of Christians the beautiful result of that predestined purpose, 
which, after being wrought out to gradual completion in the dispensation of 
past ceons, now fully manifested and revealed in Christ. He knew that 
the loftiest principles were the necessary basis of the simplest acts of faithful- 
ness, and iliat all which is most pure, lovely, and of good report, in the 
Christian ^fo, is the sc ie result of all that U most siiblime in the Christian’s 
faith. The lustre of the planets may be faint and^)oor, but yet it is reflected 
from the common sun; and so the goodness of a i •‘deemed man, however pale 
in lustre, is still sacred, because it is a reflexion from the Sun of righteousness. 
Thei reflected light of morality is nothing apart f nmi the splendour of tliat 
religion from which it is derived. There is little which is admirable in the 
honesty which simply results from its being the best XK)licy ; or in the purity 
which is maintained solely by fear of punishm<»iit ; or oven in the virtue which 
is coldly adopted 0 |jt of a calculation that it tends to the greatest happiness of 
the greatest nnml>er. ^It was not in this way that St. Paul regarded morality. 
Many of the prec^^pts which ho delivers in the i)ractical sections of his 
Epistles might also have l>een delivered, and nobly delivered, by an Epictetus 
or a Marcus Aurelius; but llmt which places an iinme^isurable distance 
between the teachings of St. Paul and theirs, is the fact that in St. Paul’s 
view holiness is not the imperfect result of rare self- discipline, but the natural 
ontcome of a divine life, imparted by One who is the common Head of all the 
family of man, and in participation with whose plenitude the humblest act of 
seH-sajjrifice becomes invested with a sacred value and a sacred significance. 
And there are these further distinctions (among many others) between the 
lofty teachings of Stoicism and the divine exhortations of Christianity. 
Stoicism inade its appeal only to the noble-hearted few, despising and despair- 
ing of the vulgar herd of mankind in aU ranks, as incapable of philosophic 
training or moral elevation. Christianity, in the name of a Gh>d who was no 
respecter of persons, appealed t-o the very weakest and the very worst as being 
all redeemed in Christ.' Again, Stoicism was dimmed and darkened to the 
very heart’s core of its wey^thjest votaries by deep perplexity and incurable 
sadness ; Christianity breathes into every utterance the joyous spirit of rictory 
and hope. Even the best of the Stoics looked on the life of men around them 
with a detestation largely mingled with <*jjntempt, and this contempt weakened 
the sense of reciprowty, and fed the fumes of pride. But St. Paul addresses 
a revelation unspeakably more majestic, more profound, more spiritual, than 
any 4rliich Stoicism could oltor, to men whom he well knows to have lived in 


I iil. S». 21. 
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the trammeis of the vileet sins of heathendom, and barely even yet to haTe 
escaped out of the snare of the fowler. He confidently addresses exhortations 
of stainless purity and sensitive integrity tb men who had been thieves and 
adulterers, and worse ; and so far from any self-exaltation at his own moral 
superiority, he regards his own life as hid indeed with Christ in Qod, but as 
so little fit to inspire a feeling of satisfaction that be is lost in the oonviotiGn 
of his own nnworthiness as contrasted with the wealth of God’s eompassion, 
and the unspeakable grandeur of the long-hidden mystery which now in due 
time he is commissioned to set forth. The mingled prayer ^d pman of 
this magnif cent Epistle is inspired throughout ** by a sense of opposites-H^f 
the luiion of weakness and strength, of tribulation and glory, of all that 
had been and all that was to be, of the absolute love of Gh>d, of the discovery 
of that love to man in the Mediator, of the working of that l<lve in man 
tlirough the Spirit, of the fellowship of the poorest creature of flesh and blood 
on earth with the spirits in heaven, of a canopy of love above and an abyss of 
love beneath, which encompasses the whole creation.” The Apojdle would 
have delighted in the spirit of those words which a modem poet has learnt 
from the tmths which it was hia high mission to reveal 

“ I say to thee, do then repeat 
To the first man thou may eat meet 
In lane, highway, or open street, 

That he, and we, and all men move 
Under a canopy of love 
As broad as the blue sky above.” ^ 

*1 then,** continues the Apostle — and how much does that word “iliefn” 
involve, referriug as it does to all the mighty truths which he has been setting 
forth ! — “ I then, the prisoner in the Lord, exhort you to walk wortiiily of tlie 
calling in which ye wore* callod.” Tliis is the keynote to all tiiat follows. So 
little was earthly euccess or happiuws worth even considering in comparison 
with the exceeding and eternal weight of glory which athiction was working 
out for them, that while he has urged them not to lose heart in his tribula- 
tions, he makes those vary tribulations a ground of appeal, and feels that he 
can speak to thorn with all the stronger influence as a prisoner in the Lord,” 
and “ an ambassador in a chain,” And the worthy elevation to ih» grandeur 
of their calling was to bo shown by virtues which, in their heathen condition, 
they would almost have ranked with abject vices — lowliness, meekness, en- 
durance, the forbearance of mutual esteem. The furious quarrels, the^mad 
jimlousies, the cherished rancours, the frantic spirit of revenge which charac- 
terised their heathen condition, are to be fused by the beat of love into one 
groat spiritual unity and peace. Oneness, the result of love, is the ruling 
tliought of this section (iv. 3 — 13). ** One body, and one spirit, even as also 
ye were called in one hope of your cidling, one Lord, one J^aith, one Baptism, 
one God and Father of all, who is above aU, and through all. And In aB.” ’ 
Yet this unity is not a dead level of uniformily. has bis separate 

» Archbishop Trench. • Omit B, C, ASi 
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moAsnr^ of grace giTon bj Him who, ascending in triumph, with Sin and 
Death bound to His chariot- wheels, “gave gifts for men,*'*^ haring first 
descended that by ascending ** far^bove all heavens ** He might fill all things. 
Apostles therefore, and Prophets, and Evangelists, and Pastors, and Teachers 
were all appointed by virtue of the gifts which He gave, with a view to per- 
fect the saints, and so to build up the Church which is the body of Christ, 
until we all finally attain* to the unity of the faith, and the full knowledge of 
the Son of God, to perfect manhood, to the measure of the stature of the 
Plenitude o^, Christ/’ But to contribute to this j:>erfect growth we must lay 
aside moral and spiritual childishuess ; we must keep the hand firmly ou the 
helm that we may not he tossed like dismantled hulks by every wave and 
storm of doctrine, in that fraudful sleight and craft which many devote to 
further the delil>crate system of error. To be true and to be loving is the 
secret of Christian growth.* Sincerity and chariU’^are as the life-blood in the 
veins of that Church, of which Christ is the Head and Heart, “ from whom 
the whole body being fitly framed and compacted by means of every joint cf 
the rital supjdy, according to the proportional energy of each individual part, 
tends to the increase of the body, so as to build itself up in love.*** 

After this expansion of the duty of Unity, he returns to his exhortation ; 
and, as before he had urged them to walk worthily of their vocation, he now urges 
them not to walk, m did the rest of the Gbsntiles, in the vanity of their mind, 
having been darkoneddn their understanding, and utterly alienated from the 
life of God bcMsause Of their ignorance and the callosity of their hearts,* seeing 
that they, haring lost all sense of shame or sorrow for sin,* aV)andoned themselves 
to wautouness for the working oFall uncleanness, in inordinate desire — 

“ But NOT so did ye learn Christ — assuming that yc heard Him, and were taught 
in Him as the truth is in Jesus, that ye pflt off, us concerns your former converaa- 
lion, tile old man which is over being corrupted according to th^ lusts of deceit, and 
undergo renewal hy the spirit of your mind, and put on the new man which after 
God WiLB created in righteousness and holiness of truth.’* * 

Then follow the many practical applications which result from this clothing 
of the soul with the new-created humanity. Put away lying, because we are 

* On this sin^lar reference to Ps. Ixvilt., and the change of the tofiara 

ai/^pwirotv, see Davies, p. 44. It is at least doubtful whether there is the slightest allusion 
to the descent into hell. The point is the identity of Him who came to earth (ie., the 
hiatono Jesus) and Him who ascended, i.«., of She Eternal and the Incarnate Christ. 

* The omisioXi of kk marks the oertaiii result. 

* iv. 16, sAifScvomc U ip iyss^Bot merely “ speeding the truth,” but “ being true.** 

* iv. 1 — 16. 

* iTMfMif, “tufa-stone,” is used, secondarily, for a hard tumour, or caUuM at the end of 
injured bones. 

* iirtiXytimirwt* “ Qui postquaixi peocaverint, non dolent.” “A sin committed a 
Second time does net s^m a sin ** (Moed Kaior^ f. 27, 2), 

^ prKtopt^itu • 

* The form of expression might seem to point to a warning against any incipient 
docetio tendency (cf. 1 John iv, 5, S) to draw a distinotioo between Chriirt and Jesu^ 
between the Eternal Christ and the btwpan Je«iis 
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members of one another.' Let not just anger degenerate into jchronic ex- 
asperation) neither give room to the devil- (Jiet honest work, earning sufficient 
oven for charity, replace tliiovishness. For corruption of speech • lot there be 
such as is good for edification of the need * that it may give grace to the 
liearers,” since unwholesome impurity is a chronic grief to that Holy Spirit 
who has scaled yon as His own to the day of redemption- ^Then, returning to 
liis main subject of unity, he says ; — 

«Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and raihng be put away 
from you with all malice, and become kind to one another, compassionate, freely 
forgiving one another, us God also in Christ* freely forgave you. Become, then, ' 
imitators of God as children beloved, and walk in lov«, even as Clirist loved us and 
gave Himself for us an olfering and sacrifice to God for a savour of smoU.*'* 

Then, proceeding to otjier practical duties, ho forbids every form of im- 
purity or obscenity, in irord or deed, with tlio worldly polish^ which was often 
nearly akin to it, since they aro unsuitable to the Christian character, and they 
who are addicted to such things have no inhoritanco in the kingdom of pod, 
and whatever men may say, such things are the abiding source of God’s wrath.^ 
Let thanksgiving take the place of indecency of speech. For though they 
were darkness, tlioy aro now light in the Lord, Walk as children of light, 
ibr the fruit of light ^ is in all goodness, and righteousness, and truth. Light 
is the prevalent conception here, as love wiis in the last chapter.® Lot them 
not participate in the unfruilfal infamies of secret darkness, “but rather 
even convict thorn, for all thlags on licing convicted are illumined by the lights, 
for all that is being illumined is light.***® nd this is the spirit of what is 
(perhaps a Christian hymn 

* The necessity of the following moral exhortations will excite no astoniahment in the 
minds of those who iinve studied the Kpiatio to the Coriiithianii, or wlio have sufficient 
knowledge of the Luftian heart to he awujre that the evil habits of a heathen lifetime 
were not likely to be cured in all converts by a monictit of awakeument, or by an 
{acceptance of Christian truths, which in many cases may have been mainly iniellectiml. 

- iv. 2y, eawpo^f “lotteii" (Matt. vii. 17 j, the opposite of **»CKmtk”in 2 I'im. 

L 13, &c., and “seasoned with salt,” (JuL iv. 6. 

3 Not “for the use of editication,” as in £. V., but for tuob edification as the oooaslon 
requires. 

* iv. 32, iif Xpi<rry, not as in E. V., “ for ChrisUs sake." 

» iv. 25— V. 2. 

* Ver, 4, Aristotle defines It as “caltivatod impertinenoo ** (.Rftet IL 12), 

and places the |»oIish€fJ worldling {tvTpairtXjoij fncHtit) midway lietween the boor 

and the low fiuttuiOi {EtJi, N, ii. 7). The mild word, tA oin an||forra, p due, 

not to the comparatively harmless “ polish ** which has been last mentioned, but to IMrt 
-tlif 1180 oi a M>ft exprefl**io;j (iixe ui. pi "'jUUivdaii liusiridtS arms to be 

coixected by the indignant no jtt.J hubstitufcion of a more farcible word. (Seesupm, p* Oh/ 

7 Vcr. 6, !fjx^7at, ij! ever 

® This is the t.Die rwding not “fruit of the Spirit,” hs In ifio E.V. 

reading was doubtless altered to soften the liarshnesi of the meUphor ; but St Paul i» 
as indiiterent as Siiake«|»eare himself to i^mere verbal confusions metaphors when the 
sense is cleat. To see alluaions here to Ormuzd and Ahriman is surely absurd. 

Paley {Jtior. I*aul.) says that St. Paul here “ goes off” at the word light] but this 
is not nearly so good an hi^nce of this literary peculiarity as iv. 8, “ aseendea.” • 

Deeds of darkness must cease to, be dee^ of darkness when the light iblnef on 
them. The light kilU them. Everything on which light is poured is light beeauso I* 
reflects light. A-irv'fvoiVvvov cannot mean “that maketh manifest,” as in we B.V» 
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“^Eyeip* 6 Kaffe^Swv 
*Ayd(rrtt ftt twp vfKpcir' 

*Ein<fii^6<rti <roi 6 ’S.piarSs, 

(“ Awake thee, thou tliat aleepest, 

And from the dead arise thou. 

And Christ ehall shine upon thee.”)* 

“ Take heed, then, how ye walk carefully, not as unwise hut as wise, hujdng up 
the opportunity because the days are evil. Bo not prove yourselves senaeiess, but 
understanding what is the will of the Lord.*'* 

Thus, mingling special exhortation with universal principles, he proceeds to 
warn them against drunkenness, and rocalling perhaps the thrill of emotion 
with which he and tliey have joined in such stirring words as those he 
has just qhoted, ho bids them seek ratlior the spiritual exaltations of that holy 
enthusiasm which finds vent in the inolodios of <"^iristian hymnology, and in 
the eucharistic music of the heart, wliile at the sniue time all are mutually 
submissive to each otlier in the fear of God.^ 

The duty of suhinissiveness thus casually introduced is then illustrated 
and enforced in three gnmt social relations.* Wives are to be submissive 
to their husbands, as the Church is to Christ; and liusbands to love their 
wives, as Christ loved tlio Churcli, to sanctify it into 8tainl(‘ss purity, and 
to cherish it as a pirt of Himself in iiisej>arablo union. Children are to obey 
their parents, and parents not to irritate tlieir cliildreu. Slaves are to render 
sincere imd eonseictrtiouH service, as being tlio slaves of tlieir unseen Master, 
Clirist, and thereforo bouml to fulfil all tlie duties of the state of life in which 
Ho has placed them ; and inasterf aro to do their duty to their skives, abandon- 
ing tlircats, remembering 1 hat they too have a Master in w'hose sight they all 
are equah^ . 

Having thus gone tlirougli the main duties of domestic^ and social life as 
contemplated in the light of Christ, ho bids tliem finally “ grow strong in the 
Lord and in the might of His strength.'*® Tho exhortation brings up the 
image of armour with which tho worn and aged prisoner was but too familhir. 
Daily the coupling-chain which bound his right wrist to tlio left of a Roman 
legionar)' i lashed as it touched some pai’t of the soldier’s arms. The baldric, 
tho military boot, the oblong shield, the cuirass, the helmet, the sword of the 
Pra:>toriau guardsman wore among tho few things which he daily saw. But 

1 ISia. lx. 1, 2. The versification is of tho Hebrew type. On Christian hymnology, 
V. supra, on Ool. iii. 16. Antipbonal congregational singing was very early introduce 
(Eev. xix. 1—4). ♦ r • 

* Vers, a- 17. » Vers. 18—21. 

* All commentators have felt a difficulty in seeing tlm connexion between singing and 
subjection. I believe that it lies in a reminiscence of the unseemly Label of contcutious 
vanities winch St. I*»vut, had heard of, i>erhaprjeven witnessed, at Corinth, where such 
disorder had boon caused by the obtrusive vanity' with which each person wished to 
♦bsplay his or her particular j^ap^erjia. If bo — or even if the association was something 
el8o-~wG liave another inimitalde mo’k of genuineness. Ko forger would dream of 
appending a moat important section ot his mo^ teaching to a purely accidental thought. 

® Ver. 22— vl 9. .. * * 

® vi. 10. The is wanting in B, D, £, and docs not occur in Eph. or Ool, 
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wo cannot doubt that, with his kindly human interest in life and youths the 
Apostle, who know that heathendom too wifi redeemed in Clirist, whose boy- 
hood had been passed in a heathen city, who loved man as man because he saw 
a vision of all humanity in Grod — would hare talked often to the weary soldier’s 
who guarded liim ; would have tritwi by wholesome and courteous and profitable 
words (iissi^wte their tedium, until we can well imagine that the l^onaries 
who had to perform the disagreeable task would, in spite of intense national 
repugnances, prefer to bo chained to Paul the Jewish prisoner .than to onj 
whom caprice, or justice, or tyranny consigned to their military charge. 
Doubtless tlie soldiers would tell him in what oonntriee they had been stationed, 
what barbarians they had helped to subdue. He would ask them in what 
tumult they had got that fracture in tlie helmet, in what battle that dint upon 
the shield, by what blow they had made that hack in the swordJ Tliey wcoihi 
tell him of the deadly wrestle with foes who grappled with them in the melrct 
and of the falaricae^^ the darts wrapped round with flaming tow, from whi<*h 
their shields had saved them in the siege. And thinking of tlie stdrner 
struggle against deadlier enemies, even against the world-rulers of this dark- 
ness, against the spiritual powers of wickedness in the heavenlies,* in which 
all Grod’s children are anxiously engaged, he bids the Christian converts assuuu^ 
not “the straw-annour of reason, but tlie panoply of God, tliat they may he 
able to withstand in tlie evil day. lj<4t spiritual truth le their baldric or biml- 
ing girdle;^ moral righteousness their breastplate; zealous alacrity in the 
<*ause of the Gosi>el of Peace their calitjne of war and in addition to those, 
lot faith be taken up as their broad shield** Against the darts of the evil one, 
however fiercely ignited. Their one weapon of offence is to be the sword of 
the Sjur it, which is the Word of GikI." Prayer and watchfulness ia to ho 
their constant attitude ; and in their prayers for all saints ho begs also for 
their prayers on his own behalf, not that his chains may be loosed, tot that ho 
may toldly and aptly make known the mystery of the Gkwpel, odi behalf of 


1 The pUum^ or heavy javelin, which a soldier would not bring with him to the 
guard room, is omittofl. 

Or malleoli (Ps. vii, 13). 

3 The Kabhinical Similarly, in 2 Oor, W. 4, St. Paul goen no far aa to cnll 

“ the Princ© of the jKiwer of the air,” « Sritf rm rovrov. (Of, 1 John v. 19 ; John liv, 
30 ; xvi. 11.) ‘‘The gpirituals of wickednojw in the lieaveulieji are the (^eiderchaft of 


iniquity in the regions of iipace ; but one would exi>ect vwQv^t ioi^. The hkV. ooncenls 
the difficulty by its “ high places but if irrovfMfiOtK be right, it can only be In a phyKical 
aense. As for mortid enemies: “vaaa sunt, alius utitpr; organa sunt, alius jungit” 
(Aug.). 

< “ Veritas astringit hominom, mendacionim magna est laxitas ** (Grot.), 

‘ Of.Kom.iii. 16 ; x. 15; frw^oirta may, however, mean “biisis,” “solo” (|i3i9, Kzra HI 
8 ; Ps. Ixxxviii. 15, I^XX.). The GosimiI of Peace gives a secure foothold even in mtr. 

* Faith, not merit, as in Wisd. v, 19.^ (Of. Pa xviii. 31, Ao.i Notice the empliatic 


position of mirv^fUvA. 

7 Dr. Davidson finds this a tedious and tastelons amplification of 1 Thess. v. 8, 
2 Cor. X. 3, 4, and has many similar criticisms {Intnd. i. 3W8, 390). It is immow^lo to 
argue against such criticisms as bearing on the question of genuineness. The gener'il 
metaphor is not uncommon (Isa. Ux. 16 — 19 ; 1 Thess. v. C ; Wisd. v. 17 — 20 ; Bloc* 
Zend Avestay p. 90 ; Davies, p. 61). (See the account of the arms in the Intopreh * * 
House in P%lyrwC$ iVopress, and Guiuall's Christiam Armour.) 
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whicli iie IS an ambassador — ^not inTiolablo, not splendid, but — " an ambassador 
in a oonplin^-obam.”* <; 

He sends no news or personal salutations, because he is sending the faithful 
and beloved Tyohicus, who will tell them, as well as other cities, all his afEairs ; 
but he concludes yith a blessing of singular fiilness : 

“ Peace to the brethren and love with faith from God the Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Grace be with all who love oar Lord Jesus Christ in incorruption.’’ ^ 


We have now examined all the Epistles of St. Paul except the last grf)up 
of all — the thr€>e addressed to Timothy and Titus. These are usually known 
as the P^^toral Epistles, because they sketch the duties of the Christian 
Pastor. Of the Epistle to tlie Hebrews 1 have said nothing, because I hope 
to speak of it hereafter, and because, for rc3a&(. i* which appear to me abso- 
lutely convincing, I cannot regard it as a work of St. Paul’s. But even if the 
Epistle to the Hebrews be accepted as Iiaving been written by the Apostle, it 
adds nothing to onr knowledge of his history. But for the preservation of 
tlie Pastoral Epistles, we should not know a single additional fact alx>ut him, 
except such as we can glean from vague and wavering traditions. 

The Acts of the Apostles ends with the statement that Paul remained a 
period of two wlRde years in his own hired lodging, and received all who 
came in to visit hiin,’^)reachiug the kingdom of God and teatdimg tlie tilings 
conceruing the Lord Jesus Christ with all confidence unmoiostedly.* The 
question why Sfc. Luke deliberately ended bis sketch of the Apostle at that 
point, is one which can never receive a decisive answer. He only relat^^l cir- 
cumstances of which he was an eyewitness, or which he knew from trustworthy 
information, and for tliat reason his narrative, in spite of its marked lacunae, 
is far more valuable than if it had been constructed out/)f looser materials. 
It may, however, be safely asserted that since he had been with St. Paul 
during at least a part of the Roman imprisonment, he brought down his stoiy 
to the period at which he first wrote his book. A thousand circumstances nmy 
have pre'^'ontod any resumption of his work as a chronicler, but it is ineou- 
ceivable that St, Paul should have died almost immediately afterwards, by a 
martyr’s death, and St, Luke have been aware of it before his book was pub- 
lished, and yet that he should not have made the faintest allusion to tlie 
subject.* The conjectairo tliat Theophijus knew all the rest, so that it w^as 
needless to commit it to writing, is entirely valueloas, for whoever Thooxihilus 

• t • 

' vL 10—20. In ver. 18 It ia v4mr w «yt«r *r«o fVw. **Paradoxon : munduis, 
habet splendidoa legatoa** (ISengel). • ri. 21 — ^24. 

" The cadence b expressive of stability : of motion sncceedetl by rest ; of action settled 
In retKwo. “ An emblem of the history of the Church of Christ, and of the life of every 
true believer in Him (Bishop Wordsworth). 

* So far aif anythiax can faie said to be probable in the midst of snob nnoertamties, the 
prob^ibility is that the leisure of his attendance on St. Paul daring the Roman imprison 
ment had enabled St. Luke to draw up the main part of his work ; that he concluded it 
-exactly at the ]^int at wMoh St. P^ul was exjiocting immediate liberation, and that 
die either publi^ed it nt xhe first favourable opportunity after that time, or was pre- 
vented— it nw^ be even l>y death— from ever oontmuing or oomxileting hia task* 
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m&y liaTe been, ii is clear that Si Lnke was not writing for him iJone, It is 
also, to say the least, a probable conjecture that soon after the close of those 
two whole years some remarkable change place in the condition of the 
prisoner. l]hat such a change did take place is the almost nnanimoos tradi- 
tion of the Church. However slight may be the grounds of direct testimony, 
it has been generally believed in all ages that (about the be^^inning of the year 
A.B. 64) St. Paul was tried, acquitted, and liberated ; and that after some two 
years of liberty, during which he continued to prosecute his missionary 
hibours, he was once iiioro arrested, and was, after a second impri^sonmont, put 
to death at Rome. This would, at least, accord with the anticipations 
expressed in his own undoubted Epistles. Although he was still a prisoner 
when he wrote the letter to the Philippians, his trial was near at hand, and 
while promising to seud Timothy to inquire about their fortunes, he a<ids, 
** But I am confident in the Lord that I myself too sliall come speedily anil 
this is so far from being a casual hope that he even asks Philemon “ to got a 
lodging ready for him, for he hopes that he shall be granted to them by their 
prayers.” It is, of course, quite possible that St. Paul’s sanguine expectations 
may have been frustrated,^ but he certainly would not have expressed tliem so 
distiuctly without good grounds for believing that powerful friends were at 
work in his favour. Whether Festus, aiul Agrippa, and Lysias, and Publius 
had used their influence on his behalf, or whether he had reason to rely on any. 
favoiirahio impression wliich he may have made among the Pnntorian soldiers, 
or whether he liad received intelligence that the Jews had seen reason to 
abandon a frivolous and groundless prosecution it is impossible to con jecture ; ^ 
but his strong inipix*ssion that ho would l>e liberated at least helps to confirm 
the many arguments wliich lead us to believe that he actually ww». If (Ml, it 
must have been very soon after the clcse of that two years* eonfinetneni with 
which St. Luke so ruddeiily breaks off. 

For in July, A.D. 64, there broke out that terrible persocution againat the 
Christians, from which, had he Wn still at Romo, it is certain that lie c<i)uW 

^ For tliifi re.'VBon I have not here laid iu»y Mtre»« on hi» onco iiurptj«ecl visit to Spain 
(Rom. XV. 24, 28). It scemB cleax from Ptiilcm. 22 that he had eiwer abandoned Ibis 
intention, or at any rate i)ORtponed it till he had rc-viisittid Asia, 

2 It is undesirable to multiply uncertain conjectures, but rnsrhajis the Jowi may have 
sent their dfxjurnents, Ac., with Jostjplms when be went to Home, A.P. Td. 

He tolls us tL.kt, by the influence of the Jew'ish pantomimist Aliturus and of Poppiea, b*- 
was cn.^bled to secure the reJeane of some Jewish priests, friends of h^ own, ylwui 
Festus had, on grounds which Josephus calls trivial, sent bound to Koma. Jbieimus was 
doubtless one of a commission dispatched for this puri>o»e, and it is conceivable that 
the prosecution of St. Paul's trial may have Ijeen 4 Mubordiiuite object of this c«ui* 
mission, and that the trial may have broken down all the more completely from tbo 
loss of witnesses and evidence in the shipwreck which Joscjdms nTuVt*rw©nt. His 1 
foimdcred on the voyage, and out of two hundre<l «km!» only eighty were piokod up by 
a ship of Cyreno, after they h.'nl awnm^r floated all night in, the waves. JoscjiliuH 
then proceedcfl to Putcfoli in another ship. He makes little more than a jjry allusion to 
these events {Vit, 3), which contrasts singularly with the vivi<l min utciieis of Bt. Luke- 
but the genet h 1 incidents ao far resemble those of Bt. Paur« shipwreck that some Ja''® 
conjectured that the two event* were identioaL Chronology and other ooasidoratio**® 
rentier thi's iinpowiihlo, nor Is there an/ great reason to luii^KNlO that I* hvK 

liitrvxlucing tmlciikhments from the story of St, Pauk 
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not have escaped. If, therefore, the Pastoral Epistles be forgeries, we baTe 
hoard the la^t words of St. Paul, and at the last verse of the Acts the curtain 
imshes down in utter darkness nfistn the remainder of his life. Let us, then, 
consider what tradition says, and whether wo can still accept as genuine the 
Epistles to Timothy and Titus. If the indications derived from those sources 
are in any degree trtisi worthy, we have still to hoar some further thoughts and 
opinions of the Apostle. We catch at least a glimpse of his final movements, 
and attain to a sure knowledge of his state of mind np to the moment of his 
death. If trj^ition be mistaken, and if the Epistles are spurious, then wo 
must acquiesce in the fact that wo know notliing more of the Apostle, and that 
he perished among that "vast multitude” whom, in the year 64, the vilest of 
Emperors, nay, almi>st of human beings, sacrificed to the blind madness which 
had been instigated against them by a monstrous accusation. If, indeed, St. 
Paul perished amid tliat crowd of nameless mai^*^, there is but little pro- 
bability that any regard would have been i>aid tx) his claim as a Roman citizen. 
He may have perished, like tlicm, by crucifixion ; or have been covered, like 
^iiem,*m the skins of wild boasts, to be mangled by dogs; or, standing in his 
tunic of ignited pitch, may ^ith Ids dying glance have caught siglit of the 
wicked Emperor of triumphant Heafliondom, as the living torch of hideous 
taiartyrdom cast a baleful glare aci*0S3 the gardens of tlie Golden Housed 
iFroin all this, howi^ser, we may feel a firm conviction that, by the mercy of 
God, he was delivered ffer a time.^ 

It is true that, so far as direct eridenco is concerned, wo can only say that 
Bi Paul’s own words render it probable that he was lilx?rated, and that this 
probability finds some slight supi)Srt in a common tradition, endorsed by the 
authority of some of the Fathers. But this tradition goes little further tlian 
the bare fact. If we are to gain any fuather knowledge of the biography of 
Bt: Paul, it must bo derived from the Pastoral Epistles, ancUfrom them alone. 
If they be not genuine, we know no single further particular respecting his 
fortunes. 

How, it must be admitted that a number of critics, formidable alike in 
their unanimity and their learning, have come to the conclusion that the 
Epistles to limothy an<l Titus were not written by St. Paul.® Thoir arguments 
are entitled to respectful attonfioa, and they undou})tedly suggtist difficulties, 
which our ignorance of all details in the history of those early coniuries 
renders it by i\o means easy to remove. ISTevertlioMss, after carefully and 
impartially weighing all tlmt they have urged — of which some account will bo 
found in the Excursus at tlie*enA of the volume — I have come to the decided 
conviction that the Epistles are genuine, -and that the first two of them were 
written during the two years "which intervened between St, Paul’s liberation 
and his mart^dom atdlome. • 

^ Tao. Ann. xv. 44 (cf. Mart. x. 25; Juv. Sai. viii, 235); Sen. Bp. 14, 4 ; Schol. in 
»uv. i,455 ; Tort ApoL 15 ; nd Ntd. i. 18; ad Mart. 5. 

® See ExciirsiiB XXVI,, “Evidence as to the^Liberation of St. Paul. 

* Schmidt, Sell! ciennacber lachbarii, CVt dner, i>o IVette, liaur, ZoUor, Hilgenield. 
Sobenkel, Ewald, Uauiuatb, Kenan, Ptioidcior, Krtnikel, Davidson, Ao, 
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CHAPTER LUX 

THE FIRST EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY. 

*Ek irov tTK^Tti ipo»\tv6yra}p Tore rQvy «l icpd tip€s {MipxoPt TtapcupBtlpmv 

imYfipo^vrtap rhv (ryi^ Kap6ya rou tratTriplov KTjp^fMaTOS* — HbqbSIPPTTS tfJJ* EllB©b. 
jar.5. ui. 32. * . . 

I SHALL not attempt, by more than a few sentences, to dispel the obscurity of 
that last stage of the Apostle’s life which began at the termination of his 
Homan imprisonment. We feel that our knowledge of ICs movements 
is plunged in the deepest uncertainty the moment that we lose the guidance 
of St. Luke. I cannot myself believe that he was able to carry out his 
intention of visiting Spain. Tlie indications of fcis travels in fthe two later 
Pastoral Epistles seem tp leave no room for such a journey ; nor, if it had 
really taken place, can we imagine that no shadow of a detail respecting it 
should have been preserved. But even if ho did accomplish this new mission, 
wo cannot so much as mention a single church which he founded, or a»8mgle 
port at which he touched. To speak of his work in Spain could only therefore 
leave a fallacious impression. If he went at all, it must have been im- 
mediately after his imprisonment, sinc^ his original object had been merely 
to visit Rome on his way to the “ limit of the West.’’ In writing to the 
Romans he had expressed a hope that he would be furthered on his journey 
by their assistance. Judging by the indifference witf which they treated him 
in both of his imprisonments, there is too much reason to fear that this hope 
was in any case doomed to disai)pointmenli; The next trace of his existence is 
the First Epistle to Timothy. That Epistle is less organic — ^t^t isi it has lesi 
structural xmity — than any other of St. Paul’s Epistles. 
at which it was written are who'Uy uncertain, becausA the only hi^ric 
indication which it contains is that “on his way to Macedonia Paul had 
begged Timothy to remain at Ephesus.” ' 

“Paul, an Apostle of Joeue Christ, according to the commandmont of God <mi 
Saviour, 2 and Christ Jesus our hope, to Timothy my true child in the faith; grace, 
mercy ^ and peace from God the Father* and Christ Jesus our Ix>id.” * 

This salutation is remarkable for the title “Saviour” applied to Gk)d the 

* The general outline of the Ejnstle Is as follows : — -Salutation (1. 1, 2), The cMmt 

of the letter to encourage Timothy to resist false teachers, and hold fast the f|dth (3— 
11, 18 — 20), with the Aiiostle’s thanKs to God for the mercy wbioh hkd made him a 
minister of the Gospel (12--17). The duty of prajriJig fcr ruler^ with rules about the 
bearing of women m public worehip (ii. ). The qdalifihations of “ bishops ** (presbyters) 
and deacons (hi.). Fresh warnings resj meeting the false teachers, and the way in which 
Timothy is to deal with them (iv.). His relations to elders (v. 1, 2); to the order of 
“ widows *' (3 — IG) ; and to presbyters, with rules as to their selection (17 — 25)." direc- 
tions concerning slaves, especially with refei'cnce to the false teachers ; warnings against 
covetousness ; with final exhortations and benediction (vi.). , 

5 Not, of course, “a Saviour.” The spread of Christianity is naturally marked by 
the hicreasing anarihrousness (omission of the article) of its commonest tenaa. 
mark this fact In the word Christ, which Is an appellative in the Go.spels (almost fdway» 
“ th€ Christ ” — i.e., the Messiah) , but has become, in the Hpistlas, a propen* name. 

* Omit K, A, D, F, G (B, deficient). ** i. 1, E 
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Father, •perhaps derived from some recent study of Psalm bdii, 7, and 
continued throughout’the Pastoral Epistles when once adopted ; for the name 
« our Hope,” appKed to Christ, and not improbably borrowed from the same 
verse ; and for the word “ mercy ” so naturally introduced by the worn and 
triM ol<J man, between the usual greetings of “ grace and peace.” ^ 

“ As I begged thee to remain still in Ephesus, on my way to Macedonia, that 
thou mightest command some not to teach different doctrine, nor to give h^ to 
mytliB and iutgjrmiimble gonoalogioe,* seeing that these minister quo^ions rather 

than the dispensation of God* which is in faith ”* The sentence, quite 

characteristically, remains unfinished ; hut St. Paul evidently meant to say, “ I 
repeat the exhortation which then I gave.** 

In contract with these false teachers he tells him that the purpose of the 
Gospel is love out of a pure heart, a good conscience, and faith unfeigned, 
failing of which some turned aside to vain jangling. They wanted to pass 
themselves off as teachers of the Jewish Law, but their teaching was mere 
confusion and ignorance. 

The mention of the Law loads him to allude to its legitimate function.* 
To those who were justified by faith it was needless, being merged in the 
higher law of a life in unity with Christ ; but its true function was to warn 
and restrain those -who lived under the sway of mere passion in heathenish 
wickedness.® For thes^, though not for the regenerate, the thunders of Sinai 
are necessary, "according to the Gospel of the glory of the blessed God, 
wherewith I was entrusted.” ^ 

He then at once digresses into*&n expression of heartfelt gratitude to €rod 
for that gniM which superabounded over his former ignorant faithlessness, a 
faithlessness which had led him to outrage and insult, such as only his 
ignorance could palliate. 

" Faithful is the saying,® and worthy of all ac(;eptation, that Christ Jesus came 
int<^ the world to save sinners, of whom I am cluef.* Hut on this account I 
gained mercy, that in mo first and foremost Christ Jesus might manifest His entire 
long-suffering as a piittem for those who were hereafter to believe on Him to 

* Cf. Gal vi 16. 

* Though the Sephiroth of the Kabbala belong to a much later period, and the Zohar 
is probably a mediajval book, yet .Tudaic sinsculations of the same kind seem to have been 
the prototype of the Valentinian emanatieos with their successive iuteiimuriages of asm*. 

® i.*4 } leg* oiicbvoiilav (n, a, B, F, G, &c.). JThe questions do not further the divine 
scheme of God, which works, uot in the sphere of misty uncertainties, but in the sphere 
of faith. • ^ • 

* 3, <1. For similar anaJcoltUhay see Gal. U. 4, 5 ; Kom. v. 12, ko, 

* i. 8, 9, pSfLOf . . ^ VOfLitlttf. 

® For the true use of the Law, and the limitation to Its validity, see Rom. vii. 12 ; 
Cal. iii. 19 j phil. iii. 9. It is idle to pretend t^at there is anything un-Pauline in this 
sentiment. With the list of crimes— which is, however, varied with perfect independence 
-of. Rnra. i 29^, 1 Oor. vi. 9 ; GaL v. 19. 

^ ®~^ii* 

* This arresting formula* would naturally arise with the rise of Christian avioinB • 
of* ‘ These words are faithful and true ” (Kav. tpti, 6 ; xxil. 6). 

” Of. " Ged be merciful me the sinner ” (IaUcs xviii. 18 ; s^pArait ** non imamim led 
“i»ll«nitate"(ATig.<nPi.lxiil^ --r-- 
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life eternal Now to tho King^ of the Agcs,^ the mcorraptiblo, invimhle, only God,* 
honour and glory unto the agee of the agea. Amen,* * 

“ This charge 1 commit to thee, son Timot^iy, in accordance with the prophecies 
which in time past wore prophesied of thee/ that thou in them mayest war the goodi 
warfare,® ha\'ing faith and a good conscience, which some rejecting have oeeu 
wrecked as regards the faith ; of whom is Hymenmus and Alexanaer, whom 1 
handed over to Satan, that they may be trained not to blaspheme “ • 

It will he seen that in this section he begins with the false teachers, and 
after two digressions — ono suggested by the mention of the Law, the other by 
his personal commission to preach tho Gospel — returns to thenf agadn. 

The second cliaptor contains regulations for public worship, the duty of 
praying for those in authority, and the bearing and mutual relations of men 
and women in religious assemblies — broken by brief and natun^ digressions 
on the universality of God’s offered grace, and on his own Apostolic office. He 
directs that 

“Petit inns, prayers, supplications, and thanksgivings^ should he made for aU, 
and especially for kings,® and those in authority, that wo may si^end a calm and 
quiet life in ail gtidliness and grarity. This is fair and aoco})tahlo before our 
Haviour, God, who wills all men to he saved, Jind to como to full knowledge of Ihfi 
truth. For there is one God and one Mediator between (iod and men, the man 
Christ Jesus,9 who gave Himself a ransom for all— the testimony in its own seasons. 
For whiili testimony T was a]>pointed an herald and an Apostle (I speak the 
truth; 1 lie not,^^) in faith and truth.'’ “ 

• 

1 Xot here in its technical flense of “the crorw;” cf. Ps, cxlv. 13, “a kingdom of all ages. ” 

2 Omit (n, a, 1>, K, (», Ac.). 

® For similar personal iligrt'ssionB, see Gal. i. 12 ; 1 ThesB. ii. 4 ; 2 Cor. iil 6 ; iv, 1, 
&c. ; and for the doxolog}^ (Kom. xv. 33 ; xvi.^?7 ; 2 Cor. ii. 14; ix. 15; Phil. iv. 20, 
Ac. The passage is intensely individual, for “ all Pauls theology w in ultuinate analysis, 
the reflex of his personal experience ” (Keuss, IjCS EpUres, ii. 352). 

^ l*erhap8 a reference to his solemn ordination, as in iv. 14, when who wa« ft 

prophet (Acts xv. 32), was present amon^ others (Acts xiil. 3). 

oTTpareia, Dot as in 2 d’im. iv. 7. It is St. Faul’s favourite metaphor (Rom. xiil 
12; 2 Cor. x. 5; 1 Thesa. v. <H, Ac.). 

® i. 12 — 20. It is impnssildo to know the exact circumstances referred to. For 
Hymenieus, nee 2 Tim. ii. 17. For Alexander, 2 Tim. iv. 14; Acts xix. 3^1; but even 
the identilications are ]»recaTiouB. For “ delivering to Hataii,” see 1 Cor, v, 6. Whether 
it was oxcornmunication, or generally giving up from all Churdi influenoes. and leaving 
Satan todedwith them, or the delivery to pradematural cori)oral sufferiuga, 
we see, was merciful an<l di.sciplinury (Traiat-v^w/rt). 

" The synonyms are mainly cumulative, though perhaps means special, 

^pov€v\a.t; general, and earncflt pray ore fsee Phil. iv. C). 

® J3aur sees in this plural an indication that the Epistle was written in the timofl of 
the Antonincs, when Emperors took aasociates in the Empire. Can theorising i*e n.orc 
haaelesH? — The word “kingB'’ does not^neceBsarily refer only to local vicdhiyg^ Ac., 
the ITerocF, but was in the provinces applied genencally to the Einperor.H, as it conabmi ’v 
is in the 'i’almnd. It wjis most impojtaTit to both and (/hristiiuas that they 
not he suHpected of civic turbul(*iice (Jos. B. J, ii. 10, § 4 ; Bingham, xv. 8, 14)5i Jh*n''r 
we see how bfvseleas is the c(.)njecturc of Pfleiderer biM) that it wjui wrilten 

in the time of Haxlrian, who befriended the CTiristians (Kuseh. If, E. iv. 8, 0). 

® ITie word ^etri-nf; as am)ljed to CkriHt Is new, but not th^ conception (Bom. v. 10; 
2 Cor. V. 19). There mav W a silent conflemnation of incipient Docqtism in 
M well as of the HUpiHwecl mediation of angels in (OoL li. 15, 18). 

Oin. iv XftwTi^ (A, H, F, G, Ac.). • 

** A natural reminiMcence of the occasions when such aftseveratioiui hftd been o® 
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After this double digression he expresses his wish that the men ^ should 
I pray in every place, ** upHfting holv hands,® without wrath and doubtmg ; and 
that women, with shamefastness and sobriety, should adorn themselves, not 
with plaits of hair, and gold or pearls, or costly raiment, but, in accordance 
with their Gosi>el profession, with good works** Let them be silent and 
submisbive, not olftnisive and didactic. This rule he supports by the 
narrative of the Fall, as illustrative of generic differences between the sexes,® 
adding, however, that in spite of the greater liability to deception and sin, 
woman shalhbe saved through motherhood, if they abide in faith and love 
and sanctification with sober-mindedness.’* * 

The third chapter passim into the qualifications for office in the Church, 
lit is introii^cod by a Borf, of Christian ai>horiam, “ Faithful is the saying, If 
any man desires the office of the pastorate,^ ho desires a good work.” The 
qualifications on which St. Paul msLsts are Jrr «proacbableuess, faithful 
idomestic life,® soberness, sobermindeduoss, decx)r(*usness, hospitable dispo- 
isition^ and aptitude to teach. He who is quarrelsome over wine, given to 
blows and covetousness, is unfit. Moderation, peacefulness, indifference to 
money, a well-ordered household, grave and obedient children, are signs that a 
man may aspire to the sacred work ; but ho must not be a neoxdiyte,^ that he 


' Tov« avlpaK (it ?).• 

3 The ancient attitude^! prayer (Bingham, Antiq, xiii. 8, 10; Pa xxiv, 4; xxvi. 6); 

of. Teimyaon — 

« YfiT what are men better than sheep or goats 
Tliat nourish a blind life within the bniiii, 

If knowing Go<l they lift not ha?ids of j^raver 

Both for theiiiselvdi and tliose who call them friend t" 

Hi-" 

* This U quite Independent of, yet exactly analogoms to, his reasoning in 1 Cor. xi 
8, 9 (cf. 2 Cor. xi. 2 ; Wisd. xxv. 24). 

* ii, 8 — 15. It will bo seen that he is hero looking at the question from a wholly 
different point of view to that in 1 Cor. vii,, w'hioh applies not to the whole sex, but to 
a chosen few. So, too, in the previous verses, be is considering concrete facts, not the 
abstract alxtlition of all sexual distinctions in Christ (Oal, iii. 28). The ^ T<Ki'oyovia is 
probably not specific (“f/w child-beiiring’’ — uc., the Incarnation — surely a most obscure 
allusion), but generio — t.e., a holy married life, with the bearing and training of children, 
is, as a rule, the appointed jiath for women, and it will end in their salvation, in spite 
of their ori,‘;inal weakness, if that path be humbly and faithfully i)ursued. Doubtless 
St. l*aul w'as thinking of Oen. iii. 10. 

® To tninslato this “the office of a bishop*’ la, as Alford says In his usual incisive 
way, “ merely laying a trap for misunderstanding.” Episcopacy proper was developed 
after the death of Bt. I’aul, but before that of Bt. Jolin, as a bulwark against heresy. 

® I not i^rsuaded that yvvauebt avSpa really implies more than this, with 
reference to ike prevalence of divorce, &c. Thcfearly prejudice against second marriages 
naturally inclined the ancient commentators to tiike it exclusively in one way ; but the 
remark of Chrysostom, ttji' seenus lo mo to be neiurest the truth. St. Paul s 

opinion was not in the least that of Athenagoros, that a second marriage is “specious 
adultery,” smee in some cases he even recommends it (v. 14 ; 1 Cor. vii. 39; Rom. vii., 
2, 3), but he would jwssibly have held with Hennas (FasU/r, ii. 4), that though a second 
maiTiage is no sin, it is a better and nobler Hiing to avoid it. It is as Gregory of 
Nazianzus says, a concession ” {avyxmrt<n^ — Gra<. xxxi.). 

^ The first occurrence of the word “neophyte” — “ newly^planted ” — a reoent convert. 
For the metaphor, see 1 Cor. ul. 6, At Ephesus there must have been a choice of 
presbyters who were not “neophytes.” Perhaps the reason why this qualification is 
omitted in Tit. i 6 is that there woulA have been greater difficulty in carrying it out in 
the more reoent Churches of Crete* 
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may not, through the cloudy fames of pride, fall into the deyil’s judgment.' 
He must be well thought of by his Pagan neighbours, that he may not fall 
into disrepute, and the devil’s snare which Such loss of character involves.* 

Deacons, too, must be grave, straightforward, sober, not avaricious, sound 
in faith, and pure of conscience; and their freedom from reproach must* bo 
tested before they are appointed.* - * 

Deaconesses * must bo grave, not slanderers, sober, faithful. The domestic 
relations of deacons and deaconesses must be irreproachable; for an 
honourable diaconate secures an honourable position,* and bc^ldness in j;he 
faith.* 

“ These things I write to thee, though I hope to come to you unexpectetJly 
soon ; 7 but in older that, if I am delayed, thou mayest hnow how to lyar thyself in 
the house of God — seeing that it is the Church of God — as a pillar and basis of the 
truth.® 

And confessedly great is the mystery of godliness — who was • 

“ Manifested in the flesh. 

Justified in the Spirit, 

Seen of angels, 

Preached among the Gentiles, 

Believed on in the world, 

Taken up in glory.” 

* These Epistles are peculiar in the use of the word “devil,' Elsewhere St. Paxil 
uses “ Satan,” except in Eph, iv. 27 ; vi. 11. It is iin possible /o sav whether “the devil’s 
judgment ” means “ that which he has incurred ” or “ that which he inflicts.” 

* iii. 1—7. 

® iii. 8—10. Besides the “ Seven,” deacons properly so called may be referred to In 
1 Oor. xii. 28 ; Rom. xii. 7 ; 1 Pet. iv. 11 ; as as in Phil. i. 1. 

rv>'ar«ro? must mean “ deaconcssee ” (Item. xvL 1, “Ancillae quae minlstrae dice- 
ban tur Piin. ix. 27), because the wives of deacons wore certainly not selected by the 
Church, 

* iii. 11—13. 

® jcoAbs can only mean “a fair standing-point,” “an honourable position,** from 
which to discharge nobly his Christian duties. The notion that it means ** earning 
preferment ” would be an immense anaehn>ni«ra. Cf. vi. 19 : 

7 Taxrov — an untranslatable ellip.se. John xiii. 27 ; Heb. xiii. 23. 

* Apart from the awkwardness of the (Jhurch being, in the same verse, the honse of 
God and also a pillar and base of the truth, the expression is one of the most diffleult and 
surprising — one of the least obviously Pauline — ^in the whole Epistle. The separate 
metaphors occur in Gal. ii. 9 and Eph. ii, 20, but only of persons. There is, therefore, 
much to be said for attaching them to avixtrrpii^<r^at, and maJring them apply to Timotliy, 
as I have done. (See Dean Stanley, Sermons on the Ap*)sU)lic Agre, p. 115.) The wor(ix 
are applied to the martyr Attalus in the Epistle of the Church of Lyons, o. 5. Other* 
attach them to the next sentence — which they would turn into a most awkwnjd and 
unnatural anti climax. If, however, tbftey arc applied to the Church, tlfb meaning i» 
clear enough — namely, that ai>art from the Church the truth of the Gospel would be 
without that earthly institution on which, by Clirist S «ordiuancOy its stabflity andparma* 
nence depends. 

* *'Os 18 read by A, 0, F, G. (The reading of A was once sapposod to be hut 
Bishop EUicott testifles that the apparent line across the O was originally due to the 
sagiUn of the « in the word rinrtfitUv oifi the other side of the page. See his Paston^l 
Epistles^ p. 103.) Besides this, it is so unquestionaljly supported byrAvmy canon of 
criticism that it now be regarded as a certain reading. 

M> iii 14 — 16. l?hese last phrases are so rhythmic In their Introverted paraHcU*”^ 
with the varied order of their triple antitheses, that thw have, with much probability, 
been supposed (like Eph. v. 14) to belong to some andent hymn or creed. The extrem^ 
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Th» true doetrine agMn recallfi him to the subject of the false teachers. 
Beyond the present peril lies the prophecy of future axK>8ta8ies, in which some 
shall give heed to deceitful spiAts and doctrines of devils, by means of the 
hypocrisy of liars, whose consciences have been seared. This apostasy, partly 
present, partly future, is marked by duahstio tendencies. It hinders mar- 
riager,^ and commhnds abstinence from meats, ^ forgetting that thankfulness 
and prayer sanctify everything. Another feature of the nascent heresy is a 
fondness for profane and anile myths. A tliird is mere bodily asceticism. 
This training may indeed have a partiai advantage ; but better is the gymna- 
sium which trains for godliness, since godliness is profitable both for this life 
and the next (“ faithful is the saying ”) : for with a view to this — because we 
have hope/n the living God, who is the Saviour of all, specially of the fmth- 
ful3 — ^0 enabled to endure both toil and atrugglo.^ ^ese truths Timothy 

is to teach, showing himself an example to the hf ul in speech, conversa- 

tion, love, spirituality, faith, purity, so that none may despise his youth.* Till 
St. Paul arrives he is bidden to occupy himself in reading,* exhortation, teach- 
ing; securing progress by diligence, and not neglecting — which possibly 
Timothy, in his retiring character, was tempted to do— the grace which was 
solemnly bestowed on him at his ordination.^ 

Then he is advised how to behave towards various orders in his Church. 
He is not to use ISevere language to an elder, but to exhort them as fathers; 
the younger men as brothers ; the elder women as mothers, the younger as 
sisters, in all purity.® Special directions are given about widows.* Those are 
true widows who rightly train their children or grandclnldren, who do their 
duty to their parents, who devofe themselves to constant prayer. But in a 
widow, a prurient, frivolous cliaracter is a lirag death ; for, in a Christian, 
neglect of domestic duties and relations is worse than heathenism. No widow 
is therefore to be put on the list before sixty years of ag®, after one honour- 
able marriage,^® and after having acquired a character for mothorliness, hospi- 

fied In the Spirit ” meaxui that Christ waa manifested to be the Son of God (Korn. 1. 4) by 
the working of His biglier si^iritual life ; ** seen of angels refers to the ti^oos angelio 
witnesses rf scenes of His earthly life. 

^ Not yet ** forbids,” but somewhat ‘‘discourages.*’ Of. Jos. i3. J. 11. 8, 2, and 13, 

' Of. Rom. riv. 1-4 : 1 Cor. viil. 8 ; x. 20. 

* The universalism of expression is here even more remarkable than in IL 4. 

^ M, A, O, G, K. 

®,:,The sneers that l^othy “ seems to haye been endowed bj Christian legend with 
the gift of immortal youth** ai^ very groundflLeBs. If he were converted in AD. 46, at 
the age of sixteen, he would rOT (A.D. 66) be only thirty-seven — a very youthful ago 
for so responsible a position, aged rector of one who has now become a very exalted 
ecclesiastic, and is long j^t sixty, stlU says of his first curate, “ I always told you that 
young man was very aii&itions ; ” and when M. Thiers was Prime Minister of France, 
and called on his old schoolmaster, he found that he was only remembered as “the little 
Adol^na who played tricks. ** • 

® Perhaps the earliest allusion to the du^ of reading Scripture. 

^ Iv, 1—16. Acts xvl. 1, and 2 Tim. i 6, where he receives a similar injunotion. 

“ OznneBpuellaB et vir^nes Christ! aut aequaliter ignora aut aequaliter dilige *’ (Jer.). 
But how inferiw to the direotioii of St. Paukt 

• Act8iL44}Til. u • 

^ Of, Tit, Ui, It is a remarkable sign of the poottioii of widows In the Church that 
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taiity, kindly seryioe, snocoor to the a^cied, and oontiniianoe In evevy f^ood 
work. But Timothy is to have nothing to say to younger widows who want 
to many again when they begin to wax restive against the yoke of Ohrist— 
and so are convicted of setting at nought their first faith.^ To avoid the 
danger of gadding idleness and unseemly gossiping, it is better that such 
should avoid all chance of creating scandal by quietly re<4ntering into ‘mar- 
ried life. Hence all younger widows must be supported by their own relations, 
and not at the expense of the Church.* 

Returning to the Presbyters, he quotes the passage of I^uteronomy, 
“ Thou shalt not muzzle a thieshing ox,’* and adds the maxim, “ The labourer 
is worthy of his hire,”* to support his rule that “ double honour” be paid to 
faithful and laborious pastors.* If they do wrong, they must «.tudeed be 
rebuked, but never on ill-supported accusations. I solemnly charge thee 
before God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, and the elect angels,® to observe these 
rules without prejudice, and without doing anything by favour.” He is not 
to ordain any one too hastily, lest be bo involved in the responsibility for tjieir 
sins ; and this disoriminatioii is the more necessary because there are flagrant 
sins which marshal men to judgment, and hidden sins wliich etealthOy foUow 
behind them ; just as also there are some good works which are oi>eiily mani- 
fest, and others which are concealed, although ultimately aU shall stand 
revealed in their true light. 

In the very midst of those vise and serious directiolis are introduced two 
personal exhortations. One of them — ** Keep thyself pure ’’—may naturally 
have been suggested by tlie passing thougl^t tliat he whose duty it was to 
exercise so careful an oversight over othci's must be specially watchful to be 
himself free from every stain. Tho other, ” Be no longer a water-drinker, but 
use a little win(3 because of thy stomach, and thy frequent infirmitios,”* is so 
casual that, though we see at once how it may have occurred to St. Paul’s 


Polycaxp calk them evcrvocmjpiov ©<ov, ” tin altar of God ” (ad PhU, 4 ). From tho leverity 
of »ome of St. Paul’s reiruirka, tliinku that ho may have had in view tho oocooional 

second marriage of Christian widows with JkKans, whi^ih would be a disgraceful pro- 
ceedkig after they had rectived as-sisiaDco from the Church. They might bo “aoa- 
conosstis ” earlier than sixty, but not “ widows.^’ 

i In their practical pledge not to marry again when they were plaoed on tho official 
list of widows. 

a V. 1—16. 

® 1 Cor. lx. 9. Those who apply n to both clauses muoi admit that ihp Goiqiol of 
St. Luke had jiublirthed, and Lad coiife to be regarded of Divine authority, before 
tliis Epistle (Luke x. 7). Eut t!ie inferenee is most pjfeciirious, for our Lord often 
alluded jto current i^roverbs, aijd v may here only apply to the quotation from 

Deut. XXV, 4. 

* iinXri rifi^ b a fMji’fectly general expresalou. The spirit of foediah UtornliRm b<l 
to double rations for tho IVesbyters at the Agapae, 

^ Bee 1 Cor. li. 10 : 1 I’et. 1. 12, lt<s not possible to explakk the exact abade of 
meaning in the word “elect.” They are prolmbiy so called, as O^vin «aya,J^‘exoellcmtiae 
causi.” Of. rovs Upovv ayvcAovc In Agrippa’s adjuration to the Jewa not to rebel againit 
Rome (Jos, JS. J, in 16, and Tobit xiL 15) • * 

• These “ frequent tnfinnitlea" perhaps explain tho timidity of Timothy’s oharacter 
(1 Cor. xvi. 10, li). Home have seen a redox of this lu the reproaohai nddnsiud, in tbfi 
midst of praise, “ to the angel of the Church of Ephesui.” 
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tliouglitjB — since otherwise the former mle might have led to a self-denial still 
more rigid,’ and even injurious to health— it is far too natural and spon- 
taneous, too entirely disconnected^ from all that precedes and follows it, to have 
occurred to any imitator. An imitator, if capable of introducing the natural 
play of thought to which the precept Keep thyself pure ” is due, would have 
been far more lik^y to add — and especially in an Epistle which so scrupu- 
lously forbids indulgence in wine to all Church officials — “ And, in order to 
promote this purity, take as little wine as possible, or avoid it altogether.’** 

He then 4>asses to the duties of slaves.* Their conversion is not to be 
made a plea for upsetting the social order, and giving any excuse for abusing 
the Gospel. Christian masters are still to be treated as masters, and to bo 
served all the more heartily “ becanse all who are partakers of this kindly 
Borvice are faithful and beloved.** Here again he reverts to the false teachers 
—who had perliaps perverted the truth of Christiatf ec^uality into the falsehood 
of socialism — to denounce their inflated ignorance and unwholesome loquacity 
as the source of the jealousies and squabbles of corrupt men, who look on 
reli^on as a source of gain.^ A source of gain indeed it is when accompanied 
with the contentment* arising from the sense of the nakedness of our birth 
and death, and the fewness of our real needs,® whereas the desire of wealth 
breeds the numerous forms of foolish desire which plunge men into destruc- 
tion and perdition,” For all evils spring from the root of covetousness,^ which 
has led many into horosy as well as into manifold miseries. The Apostle 
appeals to his son in the faith to floe those things: to pui'sue® righteousness, 
godliness, faith, love, endurance, gentleness; to strive the good strife of faith ; 
to grasp eternal life, “ to which also thou wort called, and didst confess the 
good confession before many witnesses.’* Ho most solemnly adjures him, by 
Christ and His good confession Ixjforo Eoutius Pilate,® to keep the command- 
mout without spot, without reproach, tlU the manifest atiou^of our Lord Jesua 
Christ, which Ho shall show in His own seasons, who is the blessed and only 
Potentate, the King of kings and Lord of lords, who alone hath immortality, 


* Rom, ^iv. 2. Plutarch speaks of an iyrtia [Dc Isid, ei Osw, § 6), 

* Ver. 17—2:1. 

* Some have fancied, with very little probability, that the topic Is suggested by the 

mention of those whose good works cannot be hid, but are little likely to be noticed 

in this world. 

Gal. iii. 28. The recognition ot the existing basis of society is found tliroughout 
the Epistles (1 Cor. vil. 21 ; Col:^. 22, &c.). • 

® avTap^reio., self-sufficing independence (2 Cor. lx. 8 ; rhiL Iv. 11). Cf. Prov. xiv, 14, 
“The good man shall be satisli^d^fom himself.*’ 

® PliiL iv. 11-13. 

’ pi^a need not bo rendered “a root,” for It is a word which docs not require the 
article ; but 8t, I’aill does not, of course, mean that it is the only root from which 
evils spring, but the royt from which all evils may spring. So Diogenes Laertius calls it 
“ the metropolis of all evils ” {Vit. Diogen, vi. 50 ; and Philo, De Spec* JLcgg* 310, calls it 
hpfiT^pwv rravTfay iraf>avofxi}jxaTwi/ (cf , Luke xii. 15 — 21). 

<£iu>«cr, hrL\a|3ou. 

* There is an obvious allusion in the Kak\onoXoyia of Ohrist to that of the preyloiui 
▼ersQ, but in the latter instance it SQpxus to moan the faithful performance of the will of 
Qod even to death. 

22 * 
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dwelling in light onapproacliable, whom no man ever saw, or can. see— -to 
whom honour and eternal strength. Amen,' 

With this majestic description of the Diiine attributes it might well have 
been thought that the Epistle would close. A forger might naturally desire a 
climax; but St. Paul is never influenced by such considerations of style. 
Pilled with the thought of tho perils of wealth in a city likro wealthy Ephesus, 
he once more, in a sort of postscript,* ad\dscs Timothy to warn the rich “ not 
to be high-minded, nor to ^ their hopes on the uncertainty of rich^, but on 
the living God, who richly affords ns all things for enjoymenti’^ and to use 
their riches wisely and generously, “ treasuring up for tliornsclvos a fair founda* 
tion for tho future, that they may grasp that which is really Ufe.*^® 

Then, with one parting reference to tho false teachers, tho Epistle ends: — 

** O Timothy, guard the tnist committed to thee, turning away from these pro- 
fane bahhliiigs, and “ uniithesos *' of the knowledge whub U8uq)8 the name; wfdcii 
some professing hare gone astray as regards the faith. Grace be with thee.”* 

The “ Amen is probably a pious addition, and tho various superscriptioiif* 
which tell ns that tho Epistle was written from I^aodicea, ” which is tho 
metrox^olis of PJiyrgia Pacatiana,” or “from Nicopolis,” or “from Athens,” 
“by tho hands of his disciple Titus,” or “ from lilacedonia,” are idle gueSvses, 
of whicli the latter alone has any x)lau‘^ihility, though oven ,this is only a pre- 
carious mference from tho verse wliich suggested it. ^ 


CHAPTER Liy. 

THE El’ISTLE TO TITUS. 

“ Lord Jesus, I am wf ary in l')iy work, hut not o f lliy work. Let me go and 
gptjak for Thee once more . . . b<'u 1 Thy truth, and then die.” — WnirmELix 

PiiOM St. Paul’s messiig'o to I’lrileuion we infer tlmt m sxwjedily as possible 
after he was set free lie visited Ephesas and the cities of the Lyons. Even if 
he deferred this \isit till he had carried out liis oncc-chcrislicd plan of visit big 
Sjiiuii, we know that tho moinciii his destiny was decided he eonfc Timothy to 
Philippi, with tlio intention of following him at no long interval,® lii lor 
when Timothy rejoiiuid him, xirobaVy at Ephotius, ho loft him tliore, wc 
have seen, to finish tho task of setting tho Church in order, and hiraaolf out 
on his promised journey to Macedonia. It is not likely tliat ho folt any desire 
to remove the gloomy reniinisconces of Jerusalem, and to inour a second 
of being tom to pieces by infuriattid Pharisees. In that unhappy city a fresli 
outburst of the spirit of persecution bad ended tbe yeaf before (AJ). 63) io 

» Vi. 1 - Ifi. a let Ij^Uret, ii 878. 

* vi. 17 -Hi. Z/e/j. A, D, E, F, 

* H. A, F, G, a* in 2 Tim, iv, 22 ; Tit ili. lA. 

* Omitted by H, A, 1>, F, a ^ Phfl. it 
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the murder of James the Lord’s brother.^ Soon after the aecession of Qessius 
Floras to tlj^e post of Procurator, there were violent disturbances throughout 
Judaea. The war which culmiun^/ed in the total destruction of the Jewish 
polity did not indeed break out till A.D. 66, but the general spirit of 
turbulence, the deeply-seated discontent with the government of Agrippa II.> 
and the threatening multiplication of the Sicarii, showed that everything 
was ripening for tho final revolt.* We may be sure that when the ship of 
Adramyttium sailed from Tyre, St. Paul had seen his last of the Holy Land. 
From fdacedonia ho doubtless went to Corinth, and he may then have sailed 
with Titus to tJrote. 

On the southern shores of that legendary island ho had involuntarily 
touched in the disastrous voyage from M}T*a, which ended in his shipwreck 
at Malta. ‘Hut a prisorrer on his way to trial, in a crowded Alexandrian 
corn-vessel wliich only awaited the earliest opportnvity to sail, could have had 
but little opportunity to preach tho gospel even at tii Fair Havens and Lasaea, 
and we may at once reject tho idle suggestion that the Church of Crete had 
then first been founded. It is probable that tho first tidings of Christianity 
had boon carried to the island by those Cretan Jews wlio had heard the 
thrilling words of St. Peter at Pentecost ; and the insufficiency of knowledge 
in these Churches may be accounted for in part by these limited opportunities, 
as well as by the iu,bf3reiit defivts of the Cretan character. Tlio stormy shores 
of Crete, and the e\Hil [rgputiition of its inhabitants even from mythical days, 
may well have tended to deter the evangelising visits of tho early preachers 
of Christianity; and the indication that the nascent faith of the converts 
was largely tainted with Jewish ewperstitiou is exactly what we should have 
expected. St. Paul’s brief sojourn in tho island with Titus was probably 
tho first serious effort to consolidate the young, struggling, and imperilled 
Churches; and we can easily imagine that it was the necessity of completing 
an anxious work which reluctautiy compelled the Ax)ostle*to leave his com- 
panion behind him. Tlie task could not have been left in wiser or firmer 
hands tlian those of one who had already male liis influence felt and his 
authority respected among the prating and conceited sojffiists of turbulent 
Corinth, fl'hose who argue that, because l*aul had but recently parted with 
Titus, tho advice contained in tho letter would be superfluous, are starting a 
purely imaginary ilifiiculty, and one of which the futility is demonstrated by 
the commonest experiences of daily life. Objections of this kind are simply 
astouisliiug, and when we arsK-old tlrnt the instructions given are too vague 
and commonpla(30 to render tlioui of any value, and that “ the pointlessness of 
the directions must have made them all but wortliloss to an e^^ngciist,’’^ wo 
can only reply that the Christian Church in aU ages, in spite of the incessant 
tendency to exalt dogma above simple praijfcice, has yet accepted the Pastoral 
epistles as a nianual which lias never, been surpassecL 

‘ Joa. AnU. XX. 9. §§ 1, 2 ; Acts xiL 1—11. * * Jes. B. J. U. 14, § 2. 

» l?avidBon,*/riircci. 4. 129 ; Eoubs, Lci EpUreSt ii. 333. 
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From Crete, St. Paul may haye returned by Ephesus and Troas to Mace- 
donia, and thence to Dalmatia and Ulyricum ; ^ and we learn f roip the Epistle 
to Titus that he was accompanied by sevei^ friends, for whom he found the 
amplest employment in missions to various Churches. He intended to spend 
the winter at NicopoUs, which, beyond all question, must be the well-known 
knd flourishing city of Epirus, built by Augustus to commemorate his victory 
at Actium. ^\^lon he wrote the Epistle to Titus, he was about to send 
Artemas or Tycliicus to him in Crete, to continue the work of organisation 
there, while Titus is directed to join tho Apostle at Nicopolis before the winter 
comes on. * 

How little we really know about Titus will be best seen by tlie theonos 
which attempt to identify him with Titus (or, Titius) Justus (Acts xviii. 7), 
with Silas, and even with Timothy ! Tliough he is aot mentioned in the Acts 
—probably because be never happened to l)e a companion of the Apostle at 
the same time that Luke was with him — he seems to have been one of the 
trustiest and most beloved members of tho noble little band of St. Paul’s 
friends and disciples. As he was a Greek by birth, St. Paul, whose convert 
he was, had chosen to take him to Jerusalem on that momorabie nsit, wiiicli 
ended in the recognition of Gentile emancipation from the yoke of Mosaism* 
If we were right in tho conjecture that the generous self-sacrifice of Titus on 
this occasion rescued Paul from a grievous struggle, if npt from an immense 
peril, we may imagine how close would have been the personal bond betwtm- 
them. He had special connexions with Corinth, to wliifdi he had three tunes 
been sent by tho A])ostlo during tho troubles of Uiat distracted Church.® 
The warm terms in which St. Paul always sjnjoks of liim as his brother, 
and associate, and fellow-labourer, and the yearning anxiety which made him 
utterly miserable when ho failed to meet him in Troas, show that ho was no 
ordinary man ; and tho absimce from this Epistle of the personal warnings 
and exhortations Which are found in tltoso to Timothy, load us to believe that 
Titus was tho more dcc])ly respected, oven if Timothy were the more tenderly 
beloved. Tlie kst notice of liim is liis visit to Dalmatia during tho 8(»coiid 
imprisonment, and we may feel the strongest eonfidence that this was under- 
taken as a special duty, and that he did not voluniarily desert liis friend uiri 
teacher whom he had so long and faithfully served. The Epistle which St. 
Paul addresses to him goes over much tho same ground as that to Timothy, 
but with additional particulars, and in a j>erfectly independent manner. 
excited tho warm admiration of Luther, who«^ys of it: “'This is Bhod 
Ex)istle, but yet such a quiutosscnce of Christian doctrine, and composed iu 
such a masterly manner, that it contains all* that is neo<lful for Christuui 
knowledge and life.*' The subjt'cts are touched upon in’ tlm same easy aud 
natural order as in the other Pastpral Exdsthjs, and the incidentAl mention of 
IHj<»ple so entirely unknown in tho circle of the Apostle’s friopds as Arieuois 
and Zonas, the lawyer, together with the marked variations in the initial and 


^ Bom. XV. 10, 


2GaLU.3;mb4. . » 3 Cor. vii, viii 
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final palntatSons, are among tlie many incidontal circumstances which powerfully 
strengthen the argument in favoifc* of its authenticity. 

Th^ greeting with which the Apostle opens is somewhat obscure and 
involved, owing to the uncertainty cf the exact meaning of the various 
prepositions employed. It differs from all other salutations in the phrase a 
slave of God,” instead of a ** a slave of Jesus Christ,” and it is marked by the 
prominence of the title Saviour, which is applied throughout this Epistle both 
to God and t^ Christ.^ 

“ Paul, a clave of God, but an Apostle of Jesus Christ for the faith of the elect 
of God and the full knoMdedge of the truth which is according to godliness, (based) 
on the hope cf eternal life, which God, who c^innot lie, promisi^ before eternal 
tiruec, but nianifosted ILis SVord in His own seasons in preaching with which I 
was cni rusted according to the commandment of our Saviour — to Titus, my 

true son after the common faith, giuco and peace, .1 ni God our Father, and the 
Lord Jesus Christ our Sa^dour,” 

After thin solemn grooling he proceeds at once to the many pracileal 
directions which are the object of his writing, lie left Titus in Crete to 
finish all necessary regilaiions, and csiH'cially to ordain prosVyyters in every 
city, who are to be men of irreproachable character, and weil-ordorcd domestic 
positions, for a‘*bij8hop” mnsf bo blameless as God’s steward, not self-willed, 
not passionate, and with the other positive and negative qualifications wliich 
he has already montjoned in the Epistle to Timothy — with the addition that 
he is to love what is good, and to hold fast the faithful word according to the 
instruction he has received that hg maybe able to exhort with healthy teaching 
and to refute tlio galnsayers.* 

Those opponents are described as being disorderly, prating, and self- 
deceiving Jewish Christians, who for*tho sake of filthy Inore turn whole 
families upside down. To these, as to the Cretans in genefal, St. Paul applies 
the stinging lino of thoir fellow-countryman Epimenides — 

“The Cretans are always liars, evil wild beasts, lazy gluttons,” • 

—for which reason they must be sharply rebuked, that they may bo healthy 

' If the idea of God the Father as a Saviour had not occurred both In the Old 
Testament and elsewhere in St. I'aul, the expression might fairly have been called 
un-Pauhne. But the idea is distinctly found in 1 Cor. i. 21. 

* IS— 9. 

The liiie Is an hexameter the poenron ” Oracles ” by Epimenides, the Cretan 
jx>ot and philosopher. It was quoted hy Callimachus, Hymn to JSeiiSt 8, and well known 
in antiquity because it gave rise t(f the syllogistic catch known as “the Liar.^^ 

They were among the three very bad K’s of antiquity. 

Kainr<£5ofca4, KiAt»c«v, rpCa Kamra xoictirTa, 

As for their lyingj Kfnrfji^tw meant “ to tell lie*;” of their ferocity, gluttony, drunken- 
ness, and Beni^plity, and above all of their greed, ample testimonies are quoted — 
“Orotenses ipem peoanla© secuti” (Wv. xliv. 45); roU xpnfinaLv, £i<nr«p >ci 7 pi'oi? piKirrai, 
»rpo<rAiwapoOvT«t (Plut. Paul. jEiJlH. 23) ; Folyb, vL 46, &o., and a remarkable epigram of 

Leonides — 

Ai«l Ai 7 roT<u fcal ovTf SiKatot 

, ‘kp^rr • nr KpifTwv oZ5» SiKaioirthnf^t 

(Bee Meursins’s Orota, and Wetsteln ad he.) 
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in the faith, ceasing to heed Jewish myths and the coinmandnifnts* of men 
who turn away from the tmth.^ Among tl^se commandments there seem to 
have been many distinctions between things clean and unclean, all of which 
the Apostle sweeps aside in his clear decisive manner by the deep trutt that 
to the pure all things are pure ; — ^whereas nothing is or cai^ be pure to .mon of 
defiled mind and conscience, sncli as these, who, professing knowledge of God, 
in deeds denied Him, being detestable, and disobedient, and to every good 
deed reprobate.* 

But speak thou the things which become the healthy teaching.” The 
keynote of this wliolesome teaching is sober-mindedness. Aged men are to be 
temperate, grave, sober-minded, sound in love, in faith, in endurance. Aged 
women are to show a sacred decorum in doraeanotfr, free from blander and 
intemperance,^ teachers of what is fair, that they may train the younger 
women, too, to bo sober-minded, ennobling the estimate of their Christian 
profession by humble, diligent, submissive performance of their home duties. 
Titus must also exhort yonng men to be sober-minded, and in all rosporfts he 
is to set them a pure example of dignity, and faithfulness to the truth. Slaves 
are to “adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things,” by silent 
obedience and cheerful honesty. 

^'For God’s grace was manifested bringing sfilvation to all* men, training us to 
the end that once for all rejecting impiety and all worldly ^iesires, we should live^in 
the present age soberly, and righteously, and g('dly, expecting the blessed hope and 
manifestation of the glory of the great God and our Saviour J obus Christ,^ who gave 
Himself for us, that He might ransom us ^om all lawlessness, and purify for 
Himself a peculiar people, ze^ous of good works. These things speak, and rebuke 
and exhort with all authority. Let no man dcKpiso thee.”* 

After this swift and perfect suUimary of the Christian life, alike in its 
earthly and epiritr.al aspects, he reverts to necessary subjects for practical 
exhortation. Naturally turbulent, the Cretans are to be constantly reminded 
of the duty of submission in all tilings right and good. Naturally ferocious, 
they are to be exhorted to meekness of word and deed towards all men. For 
even so God showed gentleness to ns when we were living in foolish and 
disobedient error, the slaves of various passions, in a bitter atmosphere of 

1 Possibly Titus had tried to regard these “ myths ” m harmless. 

2 i. 10—16. 

• ii. 3, “Not enslaved by much wtnej’ On the proverbial intemperauoe of Wmen 

among the ancients, see Antkoloff, xi. 298 ; Aristoph. Theaur. 736 and j^casvn ; Athen. 
X. 57. ' I ' 

^ The question as to whether these words should be rendered as in the text, or 
“oMr greai God and Sainaur Jesut Christ,*^ is simply a critical question. lie aaJiJogy 
of other passages throughout these and other Eiustles (1 Tim. i. 1 ; v. 21 ; vi. 18 ; and, 
above all, ii 3—6 ; 2 Peter i 1 ; 2 Tbesf. 1. 12 ; Jude 4, &c.), an^ the certainty that this 
translation is not required cither by tlie anarthrous Xwrijp, or by the word im4>dvTit show 
that the view taken by our English Version, and the majority of ]^teeiant and oiher 
versions, as well a« by many of the ancient versions, is dbrrect. » 

* Which of all the Fathers of the first or second centiuy was In the smallest degree 
capable of writing so masteily a formuli of Chri^lan doctrine and practice as these 
verses (ii. 11 — 14), or the perfeotly independent yet no less memorable presentation of 
Gospel truth— with a comj>Wtcness only too many-sided for sects and parties— *in Uh 
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recipro^ hatred. “But when” — and here follows another concoiifrat-ed 
summaij of Pauline doctrine unparalleled for beauty and completeness^ 

“ But when the kindness and lol’e towards man of G-od our Saviour was mani- 
fested^ot in consequence of works of righteousness which wt did, bnt according to 
His mercy He saved ns, by means of the laver of regeneration, and renewal by the 
Holy Ghost, which Jle poured upon us richly through Jesus Christ our Saviour, 
that teing justified by Hia grace we might become heirs, according to hope, of 
eternal life.” 

Faithful ifl the saying^ — ^and in accordance with it he desires Titus to 
teach with duo insistence, that all who have believed may live up to their pro- 
fession. This teaching is fair and beneficent, but foolish speculations and 
discussions, ^ and genealogies and legalist disputes aro vain and useless. But 
if, after oiiff or two aduKhAitious, a man would not give up his own depraved 
and wilful perversities, then Titus is to have nothiiig more to say to him.® 

Tho brief lottor closes with a few personal messag Titus may soon ex- 
pect the arrival of Artomas or Tychiciis,* and on tho arrival of either, to take up 
his work, he is with all speed to join Paul at Nicopolis for tho winter. He is 
also asked to do an5rthing ho can t o further tho journey and meet the require- 
ments of Zeuas tho jurist,^ and Apollos. And St. Paul hopes that all our 

6 — Will any one produce from Clemens, or Hermas, or Justin Martyr, or Ignatius, 
or Polycarp, or Ironaus — will any one even produce from TertuUian, or Chrysostom, or 
Basil, or Gregory of Nys^ — any single passage comparable for terseness, insight, and 
mastery to either of tijhesc? Only the inspired wis<lom of tlte greatest of the Apostles 
could have traced so divine a summary with so unfaltering a hand. If tho single chorus 
of Sophokles was sufEeient to aciiuit him of senility— if the thin unerring linC attested 
the presence of Apelles — if the llawlcip circle of Giotto, drawn with one single sweep of 
his hand, was sutiicient to authenticate his workmanship and prove his poAver — surely 
such passages as these ought to be more than adequate to defend the Pastoral Epistles 
from the charge of vapidity. Would it not be somewhat strange if all the great 
Christian Fathers of three centuries were so fiir aurnassed in power and eloquence by the 
supposed falswrii who wrote the Epistles of the First and Second Captivity of St. Paul? 

1 H. o Xoyos here refers to what has gone before, and it is remarkable that this favourite 
formula is generally applied, as here, to expressions which have something solemn and 
almost rhythmic in the form of their c^tpressioii (1 Tim. i. 15 ; iii. 1 ; 2 Tim. ii, 11 — 
the analogous 1 Tim. iii. 10). Were the quotations from Lymus ? The contrast between the 
regenerate present and the unregenerate past is common in St. Paul (1 Cor. vi. 11 ; Cal. 
iv. 3; Eph. ii. Ac.). If any one were asked to fix on two passages which contained the 
essence of all I 'auline theology he would surely select Horn. iii. 21—20 and Tit. iii. 5 — 
7 ; and the latter, though less polemical, is in some respects more complete. Again I 
ask. Would it not bo strange if the briefest yet fullest statement of his oomplote message 
should come from a spurious Epistle ? 

* St. Paul stigmatises these sophistic discussions as both (c*voi and ^rouol — i.c., empty 
In th&r natfure,*and void of all««sultR. • 

* alpeVei? only occurs in 1 Cor, xi. 19; Gal. v. 20, and means, not “heresies,” but 
“ecclesiastical divisions.” • •• 

^ “ Artomas or Tychicus.” Wlio was Artemas, or Artemidonis? That ho, like Tro- 
phimus and Tychicue (Acts xx. 4 ; xxi. 29), was an Ephesian, we may perhaps conjectui-e 
from his name, and Paul may have met with him in his recent visit to Ephesus ; but 
what could possibly ha'^e induced a forger to insert a totally imknown name like that of 
Artemas ? or to imagine any uncertainty in the mind of Paul as to which of the two he 
should send? fOiiTychicus, see Col. iv. 7 ; Eph. vi. 21.) 

® JDoes this mean “ a lav^er * in the same sense as vo/uiofitJacritaXo? in Luke v, 17 ? Was 
he a Jewish scribe, or a Greek or Roman leris^? It is quite impossible to say ; and who 
was this Zenas, or Zenodoru| ? Whi^t should put such a name and such an allu'=;ion into 
a forger’s mind? • 
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j^eople also will leam to follow the example of these kindly services to all who 
require them, that tliey may not be niifmitful. ** All who are wifli me salute 
thee. Salute those who love us in the faitht Gk^d’s grace with you alL” 

These last three greetings have several points of interest. They show us 
that Paul, who was soon to be so sadly and unworthily deserted, was still 
carrying on his manifold missionary activities as one in A band of devoted 
friends. The fact that they differ in expression from every other closing 
salutation is a mark of authenticity, because a forger would have been sure 
to confine himself to a servile and unsuspicious repetition of ong of the forms 
which occur elsewhere. But what does St. Paul moan by tho remarkable ex- 
'pressioiif let our people also loam to bo forward in good works It is 
usually explained to mean “ the olhcr believers as '^ell as thou; ** but this is 
obviously unsatisfactory. On the other hand, wo have no snfficient data to 
iiitei-pret it of tho existence of converts of A polios forming a different lx)dy 
from those of Paul. Its very obscurity is a sign that tho allusion is to some 
fact which was known to tlie coiwespondcnt, but is unknown to us. 

Titus here disappears from Cliristian history. Tlie rest of his biography 
evaporates into the misty outlinc.s of late ecclesiastical conjecture scarcely to 
be dignified by the name of tradition. 


CHAPTER LV. 

THE CLOSING* DAYS, 

“ ChristianuB effam oxtni carcerem aaeculo ronuntiavit, in carcero autem eUam 
carccri. . . . Ipsam etiam convcrH^ilionou Biietuili ot airc.eri« comparemua, at 

non plus in^carccre ^spiritns acquirit, qimm caro aniittit.”' — T ert. ad Mart, 2. 

**In a free state Gains would have found his way to Bedlam, and Kero to 
Tyburn.” — Freeman, JJssayn, ii. 337- 

Some of those critics who have been most hostile to the genuineness of the 
Pastoral Epistles liavo felt and expressed a cortivin reluctance to sot down the 
Second Epistle to Timothy as tho work of a forger, and to rob the world of 
tliis supremely noble and tender tostaroont of the dying soldier of Chnst. 
And some who have rejected tho two other Epistles have made an exception 
in favour of this. For my.self I ca^? only expre^ my astoniahinoEt that any 
on© who is sufficiently acquainted with the Christian literature of the first 
two centuries to see how few writers there w'ole who showed a power even 
distantly capable of producing such a letter, can fmd any Imsita-Uon as to its 
having been written by tho hand of PaxiL Tho Tubingen critics argue that 
tho three Epistles must stAnd of fall together, and tliink that the First 
Epistle to Timothy shows signs of spuriousness, which drags* the other two/ 
letters into the same condomnaiiom Accepting the close relationship which 
binds the throe letters together, and seeing; sufficient grounds in the 
) Epistle to Tfimothy and the Epistle to Tiins to furnish at loaist a very strong 
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.proLabilitv of tlieir genuinoness, it seems to me that the probability is raised 
to certainty by the nndoubted genuineness of the Second Epistle to Timothy. 
If, indeed, St. Paul was never liberated from his first Roman imprisonment, 
then 4 he Pastoral Epistles must be forgeries ; for the attempts of Wieseler 
land others to prove that they might have been written during any part of the 
period covered hf the narrative of the Acts — during the three years’ stay at 
Ephesus, for instance, or the stay of eighteen months at Corinth — sink to the 
ground not only under the weight of their own arbitrary liypotlieses, but even 
.more from #ie state both of the Churcli and of the mind and circumstances of 
the Apostle, which these letters so definitely manifest. But as the liberation 
and second imprisonment of St. Paul are decidedly favoured by tradition, and 
give a mcst easy and natural explanation to every allusion in these and in 
earlier Epistles, and as no sin^^le valid obj<>ction can be urged against this belief, 
I believe that there would never have been any to disprove its possi- 

bility except from the hardly-concealed desire to gel rid of these letters and 
the truths to which they bear emphatic witness. 

The allusions in the Second Epistle, though too fragmentary and insig- 
nificant to have been imagined by an imitator, are only allusions, and it is quite 
possible that they may not supply us with sufficient data to enable us to 
arrive at any continuous narrative of events in the Apostle’s liistory between 
his first and second imi)ri80iunont. To dwell on these events at any length 
would therefore fhisleading ; but it is perfectly allowable to construct an 
hypothesis which is simple in itself, and which fits in with every circumstance 
to wliich any reference is made. The probability of the hypothesis, and the 
natural manner in which it suits the little details to which St. Paul refers, is 
one more of the many indications that we are dealing here with genuine letters. 
' If, then, we piece together the personal notices of this Epistle, they enable 
us to trace the further fortunes of St. Paul after the '^^inter which he spent 
at* NicopoHs, in the society of Titus. At his age, and with his growing 
infirmities — conscious too, as he must have been, from those inward intima- 
tions wiiich are rarely wanting, that his lifowr.s drawing to a close — it is most 
unlikely that he should have entered on new missions, and it is certain that 
Ihe would have found more than sufficient scoj)© for all Ins energies in the 
consolidation of the many Greek and Eastern Churches wliich he had 
founded, and in the endeavour to protect thorn from the subtle leaven of 
spreading ‘heresies. ‘ Tlj^ main parl^ of his work was accomplished. At 
Jerusalem and at Antioch he had vindicated for ever the freedom of the 
Gentile from the yoke of the Levitic Law. In his letters to the Romans and 
Galatians he had proclaimed alike te Jew and Gentile that we are not under 
the Law, but under grace. He had rescued Christianity from the peril of 
•dying away into* a Jewish sect, only •distinguishable from Judaism by the 
accepted fulfilment of If essianic hopes. Labouring as no other Apostle had 
laboured, be bad preached the Gospel in the chief cities of the world, from 
Jerusalem to Rom0,^and p^haps eten as far as Spain. During the short 
apace of tw*enty years he bad proclaimed CWat crucified to the simple 
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Pagans of Lycaonia, the fickle fanatics of Gratia, the dreamy mystics of 
Phrygia, the vigorous colonists of Macedonia, the superficial dilettanti of 
Athens, the sensual and self-satisfied trader^ of Corinth, the semi-barbarous 
natiyes of Dalmatia, the ill-ropntcd islanders of Crete, the slavei^ and 
soldiers and seething multitudes of Rome. He had created the terminology,* 
ho had formulated the truths of Christianity. It had boon his rare blessedness 
to servo the Gospel at once as an active missionary and as a profound thinker. 
Tlie main part of his work was done. Tliore was no further danger to be 
apprehended from ** them of the cirenmeision,*’ or from certafn who came> 
from James.” Hew dangers wore arising, but their worst developments lay 
far in the future.^ As Karl tho Groat burst into teara when, after a life s^yent 
in subjugating Lombards and Saxons, be saw in the ofiing the barqv.es of the 
pirate Horsemen, and knew that they would never give much trouble in his 
own days, but wept to think of tho troubles which they would cause hercjiftor, 
so Paul felt the presentiment of future perils from the Essenic elements 
which were destined to ripen into Gnosticism, but ho did not live to witness 
their full development. His desire would bo, not to attempt the foundation 
of new Churehos, but to forewarn and to strengthen the beloved Churches 
which ho had ali’oady founded. 

And therefore, after he left Hicopolis, he would naturally travel back to 
Boroea, Tliessalonica, Pldlippi, and so by Hcapolia to Troas, where he stayed 
in the house of a disciple named Catqjus. Here it was fhat the final crisis of 
his fate seems to have overtaken hiin. It is af. least a fair conjecture that ho 
would not have left at the house of Carpus hjs precious books, and tho cloak 
which was so necessaiy to liim, xmless Ms departure had been hasty and 
perhaps involuntary. His work and his success in that town had been suffi- 
ciently marked to attract gemu-al atteiition, and it was exactly the kind of 
to^vn in which he nwght have been liable to sudden arrest. Since Hero's 
persecution of tho Christians, they must hare been more or less the objects 
of hatred and suspicion throughout the Empire, and especially in tho 
provincial towns of Asia Minor, whicli were ever prone to flatter the Emperor, 
because their prosperity, and sometimes almost their existence, deptmded on 
his personal favour. Any officer eager to push himself into notice, any angry 
Jew, any designing Oriental, miglii have been the cause of the Apostle’s 
arrest ; and if it t^iok j)lace at Troas, eej>ecially if it were on some pretext 
suggested by Alexander the coppersmUh, or connoted with St. Panel’s long 
and active work at Ephesus, ho would, in the ordinal^ course of things, have 
been sent under guard to Ephesus to be judged* by the Proconsul While 
awaiting his trial there he would, of eourse, have been put in prison ; and the 
fact that his place of imprisonment is still pointed out among the mins of 
Ephesus, although no imprisonment at Ephesus is dirocfly me\jitioned in 
Scripture, adds perhaps a slight additional probability to these conjectures. 
It was bore that be experienced at the hands of Onodphoms the klndnesi 


1 2 Tim, iii. 1, i nrt j fa wrm 
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whidb was continued to him at Bome,' and to which he alludes with a 
gratitude ifil the more heartfelt, because very shortly afterwards Onesiphorus 
seems to have died. 

Fspm the trial at Ephesus, where his cause might haye suffered from 
local prejudices, he may once more have found it necessary to appeal to 
CsBsar. Barea Scftanus, the then Proconsul, may have been glad, as Pliny 
afterwards was in Bithynia, to refer the case to thepiighest tribimal. Timothy 
would naturally desire to accompany him, but at that time the Apostle — still 
sanguine, sti^ accompanied by other friends, still inclined to believe that his 
life, which had long been valueless to himself, might be saved from human 
violence, however near might be its natural close — thought it necessary to 
leave his Iri^'nd at Ephesus to brave the dangers, and fulfil the duties of 
that chief pastorate, respecting which he had recently received such 
earnest instructions. It was natural tliat they shdalcl part with deep emotion 
at a time so perilous and under circumstances so depressing. St. Paul, 
sitting in his dreary and desolate confinement at Borne, recalls with gratitude 
the streaming tears of that farewell, which proved how deeply his affection 
was reqnited by the son of his heart. In all his wanderings, in all his 
sickness, in all his persecutions, in all his imprisonments, in aU his many and 
bitter disappointments, the one spot invariably bright, the one permanent 
consolation, the \)ne touch of earthly happiness, had been the gentle com- 
panionship, the faithftd attendance, the clinging affection of this Lycaonian 
youth. For St. Paul’s sake, for the Gospel’s sake, he had left his mother, and 
his home, and his father’s friends, and had cheerfully accepted the trying lifei 
of a despised and hunted missionary. By birth a Greek, ho had thrown in 
his lot by circumcision with tho Jew, by faith with the Christian ; and his 
high reward on earth had been, not tbo^badow of an immortal honour, but the 
substance of lofty service in the cause of the truth which was to subdue tha 
world. The affection between him and the Apostle began in the spiritual 
sonship of conversion, and was cemented by community of hopes and perils 
until it had become one of the strongest ties in fife. For troubled years they 
had cheered each other’s sorrows in the midst of painful toils. The very 
difference in their age, the very dissimilarity of their characters, had bnti 
made their love for each other more sacred and more deep. The ardent, 
impetuous, dominant character and intense purpose of the one, found its 
coiaplement And its repose in the timid, yielding, retiring, character of the 
other, ^^at Melancthon ^s to Lnthel-, whom Luther felt that he could not 
spare, and for whose life Wlien all hope seemed over he stormed heaven with 
passionate affd victorious supplication,* — that and more than that was the 
comparatively youthful Timothy to the more tried and lonely Paul. 

• • 

' 2 Tim, IT 18, B(ra ip SiriK6fni<nf '*how many acta of service he rendered” to 
Pajil and others. Wieseler’s tnforenoe that Onesiphorus was a deacon is hardly sup- 
ported by so general a verb. 

^ ** Allda musste mir unser Herr Gott heft'halten. Denn loh rieb Ihm die Ohren mit 
sdlen promissiouibus exaadibndarum*preonm.” (Luther.) 
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We may hope that the Apostle, now once more a prisoner, was n©t alone 
when he left Ephesns to cross the Mediterranean for the last time. Titna 
and Tycbicus ^ had probably accompanied him from I^lcopolis ; Demas may 
have joined him at Thessalonica, Lnke at Philippi; and TrophimuSi unde- 
terred by his past dangers at Jenisalom, volunteered to accompany him from 
the Ionian capital. But the kindly intentions of the latter were frustrated, 
for he fell ill at Miletus, and there the sad little Imnd of Christians had to 
leave him when the vessel started.^ Erastus, if he was with him at Ephesus, 
stayed behind when tliey reached his native Corinth. ,, 

Of the particulars of the voyage we know nothing. It may very possibly 
have been from Ephesus to Cenchreae, over the Diolkos to Lecliaeura, and 
then along the Gulf of Corinth and across the Adriatic to Brundisp^im, whence 
the prisoner, his guards and his companions, would make their dreary way 
along the great Appian road to Rome, This time no disciples mot them at 
the Appii Fomm or the Tlirce Taverns, nor could anything have well occurred 
to make Paul thank God and take courage. The horrible Neronian persecu- 
tion had depressed, scattered, and perhaps decimated the little Christian 
community; and the Jews, who had received Paul at the time of his first 
imprisonment with an ostentatiously indifferent neutrality, had been trans- 
formed since then — ^partly, no doubt, by the rumours disseminated by emissaries 
from Jerusalem, and partly by the mutual recriminations after the fire of 
Rome — into the bitterest and most unscrupulous enouiea. On the former 
occasion, after a short detention in the Pnetorian camp, St. Paul bad been 
allowed to live in his own lodging ; and even if this had been in the humblest 
purlieus of the Trastevere, among the Jewish vendors of sulphur matches and 
cracked pottery,^ it had still been his own, and had allowed him to continue, 
in a sphere however restricted, his efforts at evangelisation. But Christianity 
was now suspected, of political designs, and was practically reduced to a re%io 
illicita. This time ho had no kindly-disposed Lysias to say a good word for 
him, no friendly testimonies of a Festus or an Agrippa to produce in his 
favour. The government of Nero, bad almost from the first, liad deteriorated 
year by year with alarming rapidity, and at this moment it presented a spectacle 
of awful cruelty and abysmal degradation such as has been rarely witnessed 
by the civilised world. While an honest soldier like Burms hold the high 

' Hence we infer that Artemas, and not Tychicus, had bean sent to replace Tiiui* at 
Crete; and the mention of the name Artimag first in' ?’it. iiL 12 is yet another of the 
numberless subtle traces of gcnuinene.ss. 

2 This incidental allusion nnliko a forger) thows a valuable light, as al»o does 

the almost fatal illness of Kpoi)hroditus at Rome, on the limitation the Apostloa 

put. on the exercise of any supernatural gift of healing. It is, further, an insuperable 
stumblingblock in the way of every possible theory which denie* the second imprisonment. 
Some have suggested a desj^rato alteraticn of the text to MeA/rp, and Bchrader is content 
with the preposterous fiction of a Miletus in Crete! But why should St, Paul tcU 
Timothy that Trophimus was sick at Miletus? For the same reanon that a person writing 
to London might, even in these days of rapid communidltion, tell a correspondent 
their common friend was ill at Southend. Miletus was mofe then thirty miles from 
E-' ^*esns, and Tropliimns mig^t be RZ for mouths without Timothy knowing of 

< But see mpra, p. 5S2. 
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post df Prsetorian Prs^fect, a political prisoner was at least sure that he would 
not he tihated with wanton severity ; but with a Tigellinus in that office — a 
Tigollinus whose foul hands ^ore still dripping with Chidstian blood, and 
whose foul life was stained through and through with every form of detestable 
wickedness— what could be expected F We catch but one glance of this last 
iin|5fiBonment bclgre the curtain falls, but that glimpse suffices to show how 
hard it was. Through the still blackened ruins of the city, and amid the 
squalid misery of its inhabitants — ^perhaps with many a fierce scowl turned 
, on the hat#d Christian — Paul passed to his dungeon, and there, as the gate 
clanged upon him, he sat down, chained night and day, without further hope 
—a doomed man. 

To vi^^it 1dm now |yas no longer to visit a man against whom nothing 
serious was charged, and wl’ > had produced a most favourable impression on 
the minds of ail who had been thrown into relation; wiih him. It was to visit 
the bearer of a name which the Emperor and bis Ciinions afiectod to detest; 
it was to visit the ringleader of those who were industriously maligned as the 
authors of a calamity more deadly than any which had afliictod the city since 
its destruction by the Gauls. Merely to be kind to such a man was regarded 
|s infamous. No one could do it without rendering himself liable to the 
coarse insolence of the soldiers.^ more, it was a service of direct political 
danger. Porno ' swarmed with spies who wore ready to accuse any one of 
laeaa majestaa on iht slightest possible occasion. Now who but a Christian 
would visit a Christian P What could any respectable citizen have to do 
with the most active propagandist of a faith which had at fii*st been ignored 
as contemptible, but which cvcfl calm and cultivated men were begimiing to 
regard as an outrage against humanity?^ And if any Christian were charged 
with being a Christian on the ground ©f his having visited St. Paul, how could 
he deny the charge, and how, without denying it, couy. he be saved from 
incurring the extremesWianger ? 

Under these circumstauces the condition of the Apostle was very different 
from what it had been three years before. His friends had then the freest 
access to him, and he could teach Christ Jesus with all boldness undisturbed. 
Now theiu wore few or no friends left to visit him; and to teach Jesus Christ 
was death. He knew the human heart too well to he unaware how natural 
it was that most men should blush to associate themselves with him and his 
cb^in. On^ by one his Asiatic friends deserted him.^ The first to leave 
him were Phygellus and Hbmmgenes.^ Then tht) temptations of the present 
course of things, the chariBLof free and unimporillod life, w’ore too much for 
Demas, and h6 too— though he had long boon his associate — ^now forsook him. 

1 See Juv. Sai. 8 — 12. ^ 

* “Odio generis hmnani convicti sunt.” (Tac. Arm. xv, 44; of. H. v. 5.) 

• 2 Tim. 1 . 15. 

4 Nothing whatever is kncfWn of these two. In later days the Christians, under the 
stross of persecution, had learnt their lessons better, so that their tender faithfulnera 
to one anothei' in distress excited the euviofis astonislimcnt of Pagans (Lucian, DeMorU, 
F&regr. § 13), • 
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Oresoezis departed, perhaps on some necessary mission, to the Oimrches of 
Galatia, and Titus to those of Dalmatia. He had dispatched l^ohiens to 
JBphesus shortly before he wrote this letter. One friend alone was with him 
— the beloved physician, the faithful, unobtrusive, cultivated Luke.^, Of 
hai'dship Paul recked nothing ; he had spent a life of endless hardship, and- 
had leanit a complete independence of the outward elements of comfort; but 
to one situated as he was, and liable to constant pain, to be utterly companion- 
less would have been a trial too hard to boar. 

A single bappy unexpected visit broke the continuity of his lof^eliness, and 
cheered him amid the sense of desertion. The good-hearth Ephesian Onesi- 
phorus, who had already made himself conspicuous among the Christians of 
his native city by his active kindliness, came to Rome. He knov that St. 
Paul was somewhere in that city as a prisoner, and he rose above the timid 
selfishness of his fellow-countrymen. Ho sot about searching for the captive 
Jew. In a city thronged with prisoners, and under a govomment rife with 
suspicious, upon which it acted with the most cynical unscrupulousnoss, it wiis 
by no means a safe or pleasant task to find an obsenre, aged, and deeply 
implicated victim. Had Oncsiphoriis been less in earnest, it would have 
been easy for liim to make an excuse to other Christians, and to his own 
conscience, tJiat he had not known where Paul was, and that ho had looked 
for him but could not find him. But ho would not abandon hiS* earnest search 
until it led him to the side of the Ai^ostlo.* Kor was he^*onteut with a single 
visit. Glad to face the sliamo and scorn of befriending one w^hose condition 
was now so abject, ho came to tlio Apostlo aj^iiii and again, and refresheil his 
soul with that very consolation — tlu* s»*iise <>f human sympathy — for which most 
of all it yearned.^ Probably tlie death of tliis true and wann-hearto<i Ephesian 
took place at Rome, for 8t. Paul utters^ fervtuit wisli that ho may find mercy 
of the Lord in the great day, and in writing to Tiinotliy he sends a greeting to 
his household, but not to him.^ The tone of intense gratitude which breathes 
through the few verses in which the A^postle alludes to him makes us feel that 
the brave and lo\dng frienfUincHs of tliis true brother, contrasted as it vrm with 
the cowardly defection of tlie otlier Asiatii^s, was the brightest gleam of light 
which fell on the dense gloom of the second imprisonment. 

At last the time came when the Apostle luid to stand before the great 
Roman tribunal. Wliat was allied in Roman law the prima actio camo ou.‘‘ 
The Scriptures were written with other objects than to gratify our furiosity 
with the details of historic scenes, however meinomlde or however important. 

* AVliere was Aristarchus (Acts xxviL 2 ; Cob Iv. 10 ; Phil. 24) t WeViMmat ttsll ; but 
his name would not Lave been omitted by an ingenious iuiilatur. 

® 2 d\in. i 17, amrov^'.ttoTtfiiov fn ical 

* 2 Tim. 1. 16, iroAAaxtir fit* a.i>f\^Psv. *• ^ 2 TjfD. iv. 10, 

* Such certainly seems to be the natural meaning of vfmrn itroAoyU m^Tim. Iv. 16), 

and it is not certain that this method of procedure and the ampliaUo or mmptrendimtiv* 
hod been entirely abandoned. In these matters the more dfapiice of the Enij^eror wa» afi 
that ha«.l to bo consulted. It U, however, po^iblo that the may refer to the 

first count of the indictmezit, since Kero had introduced the custom of hoariitg every 
CKnmt separately. 
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Tliat wliich God lias revealed to ns in Scripture is rather the ceconomy — the 
gradual ui^folding and dispensation — of His eternal scheme for the salvation 
of mankind, than the full biog^phy of those whose glory it was to bo en- 
tnistod with the furtherance of His designs. Eagerly should we have desired 
to knoV the details of that trial, but St. Paul only tells us a single particular, 
llis eilence once nmre illustrates the immense difference between ancient and 
modern correspondehco. A modem, in writing to a dear friend, would have 
been sure to give him some of the details, which could hardly fail to interest 
him. It may be said that those details might have been supplied by the bearer 
of the letter.* It may be so ; but if we judge St. Paul by his own writings, 
and by the analogy of otlu^r great and spiritunlly-mindod men, wo should 
infer that personal matters of this kind had hut litilo interest for him. 
Acctistome'd to refer perpetually to his high spiritual privileges — fligrossing 
incessantly to the fact of his peculiar Apostolat^ — ho yet speaks but little, 
and never in detail, of tho outward incidents of his hf . They did but belong 
to the world*8 passing show, to tho things which were seen and ovanosoeut. 
Twe# vivid touches ahjiie reveal to us tho nature of the occasion. One is tho 
deplorable fact that not a single friend had tho courage to stand by his 
sido. He had to defend himself single-handed. No patronus would encourage 
him, no advocatus plead his cause, no deprecator say a word in his favour. 
“No man took ^^ps place by my sido to help mo; all abandoned mo; God 
forgive them.” Tho ^ther is that oven at that supremo moment, with the 
face of the threatening tyrant fixed loweringly upon him, and the axed fasces 
of the lictors gleaming before his eyes, his courage did not quail. If man 
forsook him, God strengthened ^im. If even Luke left him to face tho 
court alone, the Lord Himself stood by him. Ho spoke, and spoke in 
a manner worthy of his cause. How much heathen literature would we 
freely sacrifice for even a brief sketefi of that speech such as Luke could 
so wall have given us had he only boon present! Hbw supreme would 
have boou the interest of a defence uttered by St. Paul in the Komari 
forum, or in a Roman basilica ! Alas ! the echoes of his words have tiled 
away for ever. We only know what he who uttered it tells us of it. But ho 
was satiisfio 1 with it. Ho felt that the Lord had strengthened him in order 
that, through his instrumentality, the preaching of tho Gospel might be ful- 
filled to the uttermost, and that all the Gentiles might liear it. And he was 
successful — successful, we cannot doubt, not merely that ho might prolong his 
days in useless and hopoloss misery, but for some high design, and perhaps 
among other reasons that ^.e might leave us his last precious thoughts in the 
S^ond Episthyto his dearest convert. But the danger had been imminent, 
and the too-cei^iam result was only x>ostpouod. “ I was rescued,” he says, 
“out of the lion^s mouth.” Each juror received throe voting tablets — one 
marked with^., tor^Ahsolvo ; another witfi C., for Condemno ; and a tliird with 
N.L., for Non liquet^ or *‘nQt proven.” The majority of votes had boon of the 
third description, and tho result had been the amplioMo, or postponement of 
the trial for the production of fijrthor e^donco. But St. Paul was not deceived 
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hy any falso hopes. ** I was rescued out of the lion’s mouth. The liOrd shall 
deliver me ” — not necessarily from death or danger, but — “ from^ every evil 
work/ and shaii save me onto His heavenly l^gdom.** Death by martyrdom 
was no Bucli “ evil work;”^ from lhal ho dia not expect to be saved — nay, he 
knew, and probably even hoped, tliat through that narrow gate an eittraiice 
might be ministered unto him abundantly into Christ’s heavenly kingdonou 
But ho must have passed through porilons and excitin^'^ours, or he would 
liave hardly used that meta})}ior of the hon’s mouth,^ prompted perhaps by a 
remiiiiscence of the powerful image of the shepherd prophet, “ As the shepherd 
tears out of the mouth of a lion two legs and the piece of an oar^’* 

But who was the lion ? Was it Satan P ® or Helius the Praafeci of the 
city ? or Nero ? ® or is the expression a merely general one ? Even if so, 
it is not impossible that he may have pleaded his caTose before N6ro himself. 
The power of deciding caus-es liad been one which the Roman Em^jerors had 
jealously kept in their own hands; and if tlie trial took place in the spring of 
A.D. Gb*, Nero had not yet started for Greece, and would have been almost 
certain to give personal attention to the case of one wlio hml done more than 
any lining m;m to spread the name of Christ. Nero bad b(‘cn intensely anxious 
to fix on the innocent Cliristians the stigma of that horrible conilagration, 
of which he himself had been dangerously 8usj[K'cted, and the more suspicion 
of which, imtil averted into another channel, had gone far shake even his 
inix)erial power. And now the greatest of the Christiai^jS — the very coryphams 
of the hated sect — stood cliainod before him. Ho to whom popularity, forfeited 
in by liis enormous crimes, bad become a matter of 8Uj)reme importance, 
saw bow cheaply it could be won by sacrifieii .g a sick, deserted, aged, fettered 
l)risoner, for whom no living soul would speak a word, and who was evidently 
regarded with intense hatred by Gentiles from Asia, by the douse rabble of 
the city, and by Jews from every quarter of the world. Cicero has preserved 
for ns a graphic picture of the way in which, nearly a century and a half 
before this time, a screaming, scowdiiig, gesticulating throng of Jews, unde- 
terred by soldiers and lictors, surrouiided with such threatening demonatraiions 
the tribunal before which ttieir ojqjrcssor, Flaccus, was boiug tried, that he, 
as his advocate, though ho bad been no less a person than a Homan Consub 
and “father of his country,” was obliged to plead in low tones for fear of 
their fury. If in B.C. 59 the Romish Jew» could intimidato even a Cicero in 


I From all that can b« reaUy called ** lilHjrabit me ne quid agaigfi ” (axad we 

may adtl, ne quid jxitiar) “ Christiano, ue quid A|»o»tofb‘^indig^nura " (Grot.). 

* “ liccoDabitur ? liborahitur, libeiaDte jDonuno ” It would be difflotilt for 

me to exaggerate my adiuiratiou for tins truly groat bemuneutator. .On the followmg 
words, “to whom be glory for ever and ever,” he remark*, “Doxojf^giam parit wpea, 
qiianto majorem re«.” 

> 2 Tim. iv. 17. 


* Amo* iiL 12, Of. ivwmom rw \dotnr<Hi\ referring to Xerxe* (Apocr* Ksth. xlv, 13), 

» 1 Fet. V. 8. ^ • 

* Aiovra. ya^ rhv fiipuvd Sid rh OriptSiStK (Chrys.). 9i-40i^Ktv b k4tat^ (of the death 0i 

Tiberiufl) (Jos, Antt. xviii. 6, 10) ; but here has no article. The metapho? 

probably general, as in P«. xxii. 21. Esther is said to have cried, “Save me from the 
lion’s mouth.” when she went to Ahaaucru* {Mcyillah^ f. 15, «2). 
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their hatred to ft Flaocus, is It likeJy that they vrould have abstained from 
hostile demohstrations againit an enemy so detested and so perfectly defer ce- 
lesB as St. Paul P • 

Pani before Nero ! if indeed it was 80» what a contrast does the jutta- 
position of two such (diaracters suggest — the one the vilest and most wicked, 
the other the best aild noblest of mauMnd! Here, indeed, we see two races, 
two civilisations, two religions, two histories, two ceons brought face to face. 
Nero summed up in his own person the might of legions apparently invincible; 
Paul personififtd that more irresistible weakness which shook the world. The 
one showed the very crown and flower of luxurious vice and guilty splendour ; 
the other the earthly misery of the happiest saiuts of Grod. In the one we see 
the incarnate Nemesis of i>ast degradation ; in the other the glorious prophecy 
of Christian sainthood. The one was the deified auto crab of Paganism ; the 
other the abject ambassador of Christ. The emperoi s diadem was now con- 
fronted for the first time by the Cross of the Victim before which, ere three 
centres were over, it was destined to succumb. 

Nero, not yet thirty years of age, was stained through and through with 
every possible crime, and steeped to the very lips in every nameless degrada- 
tion. Of all the black and damning iniquities against which, as St. Paul had 
often to remind his heathen converts, the wrath of God for ever burns, there 
was scarcely one of wliich Nero liad not been guilty. A wholesale robber, 
a pitiless despot, an ilhtriguer, a poisoner, a miirderer, a matricide, a liar, 
a coward, a diipikard, a glutton, incestuous, unutterably depraved, his evil 
and debased nature— of which even Pag’ans had spoken as “ a mixture of 
blood and mud” — had sought ^normal outlets to weary, if it could not 
sate, its insatiable proclivity to crime. BLe was that last worst specimen 
of human wickedness — a man who, net content with every existing form 
of vice and sin in which the taint of human nature had found a vent, 
had become '*an inventor of evil things.” He had usurped a throne; he 
had poisoned, under guise of affection, the noble boy who was its legitimate 
heir ; he had married the sister of that boy, only to break her heart by his 
brutality, and finally to order her assassination ; he had first planned the 
murder, then ordered the execution, of his own mother, who, however deep 
her guilt, had yot committed her many crimes for love of him; ho had 
treaclierously sacrificed the one great general whose victories gave any 
lustA to bis reign; among other murcjers, too numerous to count, he had 
ordered the deaths of the brave soldier and the brilliant philosopher who 
had striven to guide his wayVard and int(»lorable heart; he had disgraced 
imperial authorj^ with every form of sickoumg and monstrous folly ; he had 
dragged the charm of youth and the natural dignity of manhood through the 
very lowest mire ; he had killod by a Idcl the worthless but beautiful woman 
whom he ha& tom ffom her own husband to bo his second wife; he had 
reduced his own capital to ashes, and buffooned, and fiddled, and sung vdth 
his cracked voice in pnblic theatres, regardless of the misery and starvation 
of thousands of its mined citiiens; he had charged his incendiarism upon 
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the umocent Christians, and tortnzed them to death by hxindreds in hideous 
madyrdoms ; he had done his best to render infamous his xanh, his oountiy, 
his ancestors, the name of Roman — ^nay, evru the yery name of man. 

And Paul had spent his whole life in the pursuit of truth and the practioe 
of hohness. Even from boyhood a graye and earnest student of the Law dC 
God, he surpassed in learning and faithfulness all the ^^her ** pupils of the 
wise in the school of the greatest Doctor of the Law ; and If tlie impetuous 
ardour of his nature, and that commonest infirmity of eyen noble minds — ^the 
pride of erroneous conviction which will not softer itself to b^ convinced of 
error — had for a time plunged him into a course of violent intoloranoe, 
of which he afterwards repented ^with all the intensity of his nature, yet 
even this sin had been due to the blind fury of misdirected xea[ in a cause 
which he took — or for a time thought that ^ took—to be the cause of Gk>d. 
Who shall throw the first &tone at him ? not even those learned and holy men 
irhose daily lives show how hard it is to abdicate the throne of infallible 
^orance, and after lives of stereotyped error to go back as humble learners 
to the school of truth. But, if for a moment he erred, how grandly — by Vhat 
a life of heroic self-sacrifice — had he atoned for his fault ! Did ever man toil 
like this man P Did ever man rise to a nobler superiority over the vulgar 
objects of human desire P Did ever man more fully and nnmurmuringly 
resign liis whole life to God P Has it ever been granted W any other man, 
in spite of all trials, obstructions, persecutions, to foi je his way in the very 
teeth of “clenched antagonisms” to so full an achievement of the divine 
purpose which God had entrusted to his care ? Shrinking from hatred with 
the sensitive warmth of a nature that ever irraved for human love, he had yet 
braved hatreds of the most intense description — the hatred not only of enemies, 
bnt of friends ; not only of indiridaals, but of entire factiona ; not only of* 
idiens, but of Ids own countrymen; not only .of Jews, but even of ihoee who 
professed the same faith with himsell^ Shrinking from pain with nervous 
sensibiBty, he yet endured for twenty years together every form of agony 
with a body we^ened by incessant hardship. The many perils and miseries 
which we have recounted are but a fragment of what he had eujBfered. And 
what had he done P He had secured the triumph, he had established the 
universality, he had created the language, he had co-ordinated the doctrines, 
he had overthrown the obstacles of that Faith which is the one sotiroa of the 
hope, the love, the moral elevation of the world. . • 

And now those two men were brought face *to face — imperial power and 
abject weakness; yonth cankered with guilty aad old age crowned with 
holiness; he whose whole life had consummated the degr^ation, and he 
whose life had achieved the enfranchisoment of mankind. Tney stood lace to 
face the representatives of two races — ^the Semitic in its richest glory, the 
Aryan in its eatremest degradation : the representatives of two tnunings-^ 

1 “They who hurl me moet are my owh dew ehlldreii-^iiiy biwthie&--/rwt#reifM 
mtrei amiculiwrn,” QUithw, 140.) f* " 
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the life of ntter self* sacrifice) and the life of unfathomable self-indulgence : 
the representatives of two religions — Christianity in its dawning brightness. 
Paganism in its effete despair : i^ie representatives of two theories of life — ^the 
simpljjsity of self-denying endurance ready to give up life itself for the good 
of others, the luxury of shameless Hedonism which valued no consideration 
divine or human if^ comparison with a new sensation ; the representatives of 
two spiritual powers — the slave of Christ and the incarnation of Antichrist. 
And their respective positions showed how much, at this time, the course of 
this world w^ under the control of the Prince of the Power of the Air — for 
incest and matricide were clothed in purple, and seated on the curule chair, 
amid the ensigns of splendour without limit and power beyond control ; and 
he whose liff> had exhibited aU that was great and noble in the heart of 
man stood in peril of exocutioT-, despised, hated, fettered, and in rags. 

But B^iman Law was still Roman Law, and* « xcept where passions of 
unusual intensity interfered, some respect was still paid to the forms of 
justice. For the time, at any rate, Paul was rescued out of the lion’s mouth. 
Th^e was some flaw in the indictment, some deficiency in the evidence ; and 
though St, Paul well knew that it was but a respite wHch was permitted him, 
for the time at any rate he was remanded to his prison. And Nero, if indeed 
he were “the lion ** before whom this first defence had been pleaded, had no 
further door foi :>epeutance opened to him in this life. Had he too trembled, 
as Paul reasoned before him of temperance, righteousness, and the judgment 
to come P Had hd too listened in alarm as Herod Antipas had listened to 
the Baptist ? Had he too shown the hue of passing shame on those bloated 
features so deformed by the fiffrows of evU passion — as, at the Council of 
Constance, the Emperor Sigismund blushed when J ohn Huss upbraided him 
with the breach of his pledged word J The Emperor, who stood nearest to 
Nero in abysmal depravity, and who, like him, being himself unutterably 
impure and bad, had the innermost conviction that all others were at heart 
the same, used to address grave men with the most insulting questions, and 
if the indignant blood mantled on their cheeks, he used to exclaim, “ Erubuit, 
salva res est.” ^ “ He blushed ; it is all right.” But of Domitian we are 
expressly i.old that he could not blush ; that his flushed cheeks were an 
impervious ba|:rier against the access of any visible shame.^ And in aU 
probability Nero was infinitely too far gone to blush. It is far more probable 
that lite Gejlio, he only listened to the defence of this worn and aged Jew 
with iU-ooncealed impatienc^f and profoifnd disdain. He would have regarded 
such a man as this as sonfstjiing more abject than the very dust beneath his 
feet. He wotdfl have supposed that Paul regarded it as the proudest honour 
of hds life even to breathe the same atmosphere as the Emperor of Rome. 
TTih chance of hearijig the words of trutlk returned no more. About this time 
he sailed on-his friv/?lous expedition to Greece; and after outraging to an 
almost inconceivable the very name of Roman, by the public singings 

• 

^ Heli(«abalui. * * Agric* 45 ; Suet. Z)m. 18 ; Fliii. 48b 
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of bis miserable doggreli and the sham victories in which the snppje and 
sliameless Greets fooled him to the very top of his bent, he return^ to find 
that the revolt of Galba was making head, imi\l he was forced to fly at night in 
disguise from his palace, to quench his thirst with ditoh-water, to display a 
cowardice which made him contemptible to his meanest minions, and finally 
to let his trembling hand be helped by a slave to force^jfi dagger into his 
throat. 

But it is no wonder that when, over the ruins of streets which the fire had 
laid in ashes, St. Paul returned to his lonely prison, there wtis one earthly 
desire for the fulfilmont of which he still yearned. It was once more to sod 
the dear friend of earlier years — of those years in which, hard as wore their 
sufferings, the hope of Christ’s second coming in glory to judge the world 
seemed still so neiir, and in which the curtains of a ‘neglected death and an 
apparently total failure had' not yet been drawn so closely around his htmd. 
He yearned to see 'I'imothy once more ; to be refreshed by the young man’s 
affectionate devotion ; to be cheered and comforted by the familiar attendance 
of a true son in Christ, wliose heart vras wholly at one with his ; who shtored 
so fully in all his sympathies and hopes ; who had learnt by long and familiar 
attendances Low’ best to brighten his s[)irits and to snj)ply his wants. It was 
this wliich made him wTite that second letter to Timothy, wliich is, as it were, 
his “cycnea oratio,” and in wliicli, amid many subjects of adr lce and exhorta- 
tion, he urges his friend wdth reiterated earnestness to como, to come at once, 
to come before winher,^ to come ere it is too late, and see him, and holo hiin» 
and receive his blessing before be died. 


CHAPTER LYL 

PAUL’S LAST LETTEIL 

ZlaCXof M i T(U<3r(j.aJtdpi,o9 rijK b Pa ObJLTA. 

Orai. Enam. 

“Testamentum Pauli et cycnca cuntio eet hacc Epistola.” — B enobu. 

“Hod praestat career Chriatifino, quod eremua Proi»b('ti8.” — Tskt. ad Matt, 8. 

“ Mortem luiWbat Paul US ante oculos. . . . Quuiecimque igiJtur hie l«rgimu« 

de Christi regno, vie ape vitae aetemao, de Chri.stianA miiitiA, do tiduciil confesaiunii}, 
de certitudino doctrinae, non Linquam atramento scripta, Bed, ipsius X’auli siiiiguine 
accipere conveuit. . . . Proinde hao'j Eje;-!. hi miasi 8olenni» quaedurn mi lub- 

Bcriptio Pauliiuo doctrinae, eaque ex rcpniesviili." — Calvin. 

* ^ * 

He began much in bis usual form— 

“ Paul, an Apostle of Jesus Christ W the will of God,^ acoordthg to the promise 
of the life which is in Christ Jesus, to timothy n.y beloved son, grace, mercy, and 

» 2 Tim. iv. 9, 2L ^ 

* ila The attempt to deduce some very sjieciAl and recondite inference from 

the fact that he uses this phrase for the tear iiritayTjv of the First Epktlo, seems to mcs*as 
arbitraiy as Mack’s argument that the use oi iyamfrt^ for yviivii^ in tiie next verse ii a sii»u 
that this Kpistle shows more affection but loss ooxifle) 
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p^oe, from Ood our Father and Christ Jesus our Lord. I thank God, whom T serve 
from my forefathers in a pure conscience—as the remembrance which I have of thee 
night and day in my supplications^is mccssant, longing earnestly to see thee — re- 
membering thy tears' — that I ms^'^ be filled with joy.* [I tliank God, I sav] on 
being ireminded* of the unfeigned faith which is in thee, which dwelt first in thy 
grandmother Lois, and in thy mother Eunice ; yes, and I feel confident that it 
dweHs* also in thee.’^^ 

Perhaps the sadness of Timoth/s heart — ^tho tears for his absent and im- 
prisoned teacher — had hindered the activity of his work, and plunged him in a 
too indolent (fespondency ; and so Paul, remembering all the hopes which had 
inaugurated his youthful ministry, continues — 

“ For whicTJ" cause* T remind thee to fan aflame the gift of God which is in thee 
hy the impb^ition of my Kanda ; for God gave us net the spirit of cowardice, but of 
power and of love, and of moral influence. * Be not then aabamed of the testimony 
of our Lord, nor of me His prisoner, hut rather sharS !.. v ‘^uiferings for the Gospel 
in accordance with the powc;r of God, who saved us and called us with a holy calling, 
not according to our works, Liit according to His own plans and the grace given ua 
in C^iat Jesus before titemal times, but now manifested by the appearing of our 
8amour Jesus Christ, who did away with death, and brought life and immortality 
to light by the Gospel, whenninto I was appointed a herald, and an Apostle, and 
teacher of the Gentiles, for which reason also J suffer these things ; hut I am not 
ashamed. For I knovr on whom I have believed, and I feel confident that he is 
able to preserve th^ trust committed to me till that day.” ^ 

Then — ^having eufl^d the double digression on the word Gospel, which 
suggests to Mm first what that word implies (9, 10), and then recalls to him 
his own mission — ho returns to his exhortation— 

• 

** As a pattern of wholesome teachings,® take those which thou hoardest from 
me, in faith and the love w’hich is in Christ Jesus. That fair trust preserve, 
through the Holy Spirit which dwelleth in us.”® 

Then he touches for a moment on the melancholy cirtumstances of wliich 
we have already spoken — ^his abandonment by the Asiatic converts,^® and the 

* Tears at parting. Cf. Acta xx. 37. 

* Does not this involved sentouce, with its tesselation of parenthetic thoughts, at 
once indicat ; the hand of Paul? 

* How reminded? We do not knoW; but this is the proper meaning of v«-o/x»/»}tris - 

5x01^ Trt v«^’ er^poxh^lt; ^Ltn/jfxriv irp^ax^fh 

* i. 1— fi, Se. To make the Sk imply ‘^notwithstanding appearances,” as 

Alford does, is too strong ; but the advorsativo force of though unnoticed by most 
commentatjors, 'and missed in many versions, docs seem to inii>ly that passing sloulo of 
hesitation about the fervour of the faith of Timothy — e.i any rate, as manifeslod in 
vigorous action — which I havc^ tried to indicate in the “ Yes, and I feel confident.” 

* This phrase-fit’ iiv aWiav for fiio— is peculiar t< the Pastoral Pl])istles. 

® aw^poviarfxov.i The form of the word seems to imidy not only “ sobermindedness,” 
but the teaching blhers to be sober-minded. 

7 i. 6—12. 

® This seems to mef the real meaning, thoi%h Alford has something to urge for his 
view that it adiould be rendered, *‘Have (in what I have just said to you) a pattern 
of sound words, which, ” &c. • • 

M. 13, 14. . ^ 

The expression oi iv rj} *Aa-C^ irdvres, “ all those in Asia,” is difficult. It seems to imply 
that they had ab|ndoned 8t. Paul ki ]|^me, and had now returned to Asia, so that they 
would bo ** in Asia by the time thj|» letter arrived. 
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fsealous refresbing kmdness of OnosipboraB, for whom be breaibes m mmetfk 
prayer.^ 

Tbou therefore, my child, be Btrengthoned in the grace which is in Cbzisi 
Jeans, and the things which thou heardest nrom me in the presence of many wilieases, 
these things extend to faithful men who shall he adequate also to teach others. Share 
my Bujfferings as a fair soldier of Christ Jesus,*' • 

The conditions of this soldiership be illustrates by three similes, drawn 
from tbe life of the soldier, the athlete, and the labourer, and doubtless meant 
t-o suggest to Timothy the qualities of which at that depressed period he stood 
most in need. The soldier must abandon aU business eutan^ements, and 
strive to please his captain. The athlete, if be wante tbe crown, must keep 
the rules. The toiling Husbandman has the first claim to a share of the 
harvest.® It was a delicate way of suggesting to Timothy the duties of in- 
creased single-hearttHliioss, attention to the conditions of the Cliristian life, 
and strenuous labour; and tliat be might not miss the bearing of these simili- 
tudes be adds, Consider what I say, for the Lord will give you* understanding 
in all things.” By the example of his own sufferings he reminds him that 
the cardinal tmths of tlie Gospel are ample to inspire toil and endurance. 

“ Bear in inirid,*’ he says, “Jesus Christ, raised from the dead, Of the seed of 
David, according to my (iosjjel — in the cause of wlii^^h I suffer f«cen to diains aa a 
malefactor: hut the word of God has not been chained. For this reason, for the 
sake of the elect, I am enduring all things, that they too Aay, obtain the ftalvatiQii 
which is in Christ Jesus with eternal glory. Faithfiil is the saying — 

‘If we died with, we ahall also live with Him;* 

If we endiire, we shall also reigt with Him ; 

If we deny. He also will deny us. 

If we are faithless, Ho abideth tkithful. 

For il« is uot able to deny Himself. 

** These things call to their remembrance ; ” and from this Terse to the end 
of tbe chapter he reverts to the fal.se teachers among whom IXmothy is labour- 
ing, and agaiust whom he has warned him in the First Epistle, testifying to 
them before the Lord not iv figlit about ** views ” — a thing entirely useless— 
to the subversion of the hearers.^ “Strive to present thyself approved to 
God, a workman uiiBhamed, rightly dividing the word of truth.”* He is to 
shun the vain babblings of men like Hymouajus and Plnioj-us,* with their 

I L 15-18. 

* The distinction between coAbc and ean only be kept up by the eld Enghidi 

word “fair,” as in Tennyson’s * ^ * 

bo that ye trust to our fair Father, Christ.** 

* ii. 1 — 6. * ii. 7, frp. 

» Cf. 1 Cor. IV. 81 ; 2 Cor. iv. 18 ; Horn. vL 8. 

* ii. 7 — 18. The last words are rhythmicsal, pc^liaps liturgical 

7 ii. 14. Logomachy is a sure mark of SophiHiie teaching, and there Ib a remeinblAnoe 
of the Gnostics to the Sophists in sevonil particulan. 

* ip$tm>fiovpra^ “rightly cutting,*’ Or “cutting Himighi.” “^ihlL pra^tennittere, nil 

adiicere, nil mutOare, discerpere, torquere ” (Besa). Bqt It is ‘Uot clear whether the 
metaphor is from cutting roads^ or victimB, or furrows, or bread, or oarpentry. 141* 
better to regard it m general, “ nghtly han^fin^/' just as came to mean merely 

“innovating.’* In patristic language Decamc anothifV wwtd fer “orthodox/*** 

* Nothiug is known of them (1 Tim. i, 20), f ^ 
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ever-adyaiicing impiety and the spreading cancer of their doctrine, which 
ideniiEod the resurrection with spiritual deliverance from the death of sin, 
and denied that there was any otl^er resurrection,^ to the ruinous unsettlement 
of soi^. • Fruitlessly, however, for God’s firm foundation stands impregnable 
with tne double inscription on it,® “ The Lord knoweth them that are His,” 
and ‘^Let every on^ who nameth the name of Christ stand aloof from un- 
righteousness.” * xet there should be no surprise that such errors spring up 
in the visible Church. It is like a great house in which are vessels of wood 
and earth, as^well as of gold and silver, and alike for honourable and mean 
purposes. What each one had to do then was to purge himself from polluting 
connexion with the mean and vile vessels, and strive to be “a vessel for 
honour, sanctiiied, serviceable to the master, prepared for every good pur- 
pose.” * is therefore to fly ” from the desires of youth,® and in union 
with all who call on the Lord with a pure heart to«[n rsuo righteousness, faith, 
love, peace, having nothing to do with those foolisli and illiterate questions 
which only breed strifes unworthy of the gentle, enduring meekness of a 
slaV^ of the Lord, whose aim it should be to train opponents with all mUdnoss,® 
in the hope that God may grant them repentance, so that they may come to 
full knowledge of the truth, and “ awake to soberness out of the snare of the 
devil, after having been taken alive by him — to do God’s will.” ^ 

The third t hapter continues to speak of these evil teachers and their 
future developments ix the hard times to come. A stern sad picture is drawn 
of what men shall then he in their selfishness, greed, conceit, ingratitude, 
lovelessness, treachery, besotted atheism, and reckless love of pleasure. He 
bids Timothy turn away from tSich teachers with their sham religion, their 
creeping intrigues, their prurient influence, their feminine conquests,® 
resisting the truth just as the old Egyptian sorcerers Jannes and Jambres ® 

' l^oe there is a trace of exactly tke same heresy in 1 Cor. xV. 12, it is idle of Baur 
to assume any allusion to Marcion here. St. Paule warning against thus m^ng the 
resurrection a mere metaphor was all the more needful, because it was a distortion of his 
own expressions (Rom. vi. 4; Col. iL 12, &c.). 

* Ct. Kev. xxi. 14. * See Numb. xvi. 5, 26. 

* 2 Tim. ii‘ 21. The general meaning of the passage is clear, though it is indistinctly 

expressed* ou Melancthon remarks, “Haec mimdatio non est desertio congre- 

gationis, sed conversio ad Deum.” 

* imOvtjLiai;* exclusively sensual passions. • See Matt. xii. 19, 20, 

7 ii. 14 — 20< The devil has taken the mcaptive in a snare while they were drunk ; 
awaking, they use their recovered soberness (avavfjftiu), cramdam excutio) to break the 
snaie, and, return to obedience to God’s wHJ- ftvTov probably refers to Satan, iKnivov to 
God, althou^ this explanation not absolutely necessary, 

* !Baur QPastm’adyritJ'e, p.^SGksees an allusion to the Gnostic proj^hetesses, Prisca, 

Maximilla, Quintilla, &c., and quotes Epiphan. /foer. xxvi, 11. But, on the one hand, 
these certainly not deserve to be stigmatised as yvi^awcdpta (see Tert.), and on the 
other ii is absurd to suppose that women would be any less susceptible to every phase of 
religious influence in the Apostle’s days than they have been in all ages (cf. Jos. Antt. 
xvii. 2, § 4). Such a was Helena l^rhom Simon Magus took about with him 

(Justin, Apol? i. 26 ; Iren. c. Baer, i, 23). When Jerome speaks with such scorn and. 
slander of Nicolas of AntiocL (cWos dvxU femvMos)^ Marcion and his female adherent, 
Aj^es and Philumena, Arius and his sister, Donatus and Lucilla, Epidius and Agape, 
Pnscillian and Galla, had he forgotten oertaiii ladies called P«,ulla and Eustochium ? 

* Jamies and jlambros are men^oned by Origen, and even by Pliny (BT. B, xxx. 1), 
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did, and destined to hare their emptiness equally exposed.' But Toothy— 
who has followed all that Paul has been in the teaching, the purpose, hnd the 
sufferings of his life, and well knows how the Ix>rd saved him out of many 
trials and persecutions in his first journey '-'-must expect persecution^ and be 
brave and faithful, making his life a contrast to that of these deceived 
deceivers, in accordance with that training w'hieh from a babe ho had riy^ived 
in the Holy Scriptures, which wore able to make hinp'wiso unto salvation 
through faith in Jesus Christ : since every Scripture inspired by God is 
also profitable for teacliing,' for reproof, for correction, for training in 
righteousness, that the man of God may bo perfect, thoroughl;f’equipx>od for 
every good work.” * 

The fourth chapter begins with a solemn appeal to him to do his duty as 
a pistor “in season, ont of season,”® because the^time would ♦•soon come 
when men would turn away from truth to the fantastic doctrines of teachers 
who would answer tlicra according to their own lusts. 

♦‘Do thou then be flober in all things, endure sufferings. Do the work of an 
evangelist, fnltil thy niini.stry. For I am being alivady ]>oured in libation, and the 
time of my dopfirture® is close at hand. I have striven the good strife, I have hnisht d 
my oourso, I have k( pt the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for mo the crown of 
righteousness, wliich tin? Lord, the righteous Judge, sliall give me in that dtiy ; and 
not to me only, but also to all who have loved Dis appearing.” ^ 

That is praciically St. Paul’s last worcL Tli© remamdor of the lottor is 
occupied with personal iiifomiation, given in the natural, loose, accidental 
order of a letter, mingled with earnest entreaty to him that he would oome at 

who calls them Jaimes and Jotaf>eR, and Numenius (Orig, c. CfU* iv, 199). The names 
belong to the cycle of Jewish Hapuloth. They are mentioned in the Targum of 
Jonathan on Ex. vii, 11, and were said to Ik* sons of Lahwtm. 

* This is said to contradict ii. 10 and xii, IJ. It only doee no to an unintelligent 

literali.sm. Error wil^ succeed, but its very siicccss vrill end in iU arnosure. “Ison 
proficient ampiius, qaiamquam ii)si et eorum simile* p^o^riant in ejus ’ (Benn^el); or, 
as (thrysostorn remarks, vportpov ra wJuLrtn^ ett rtAot ov 

2 It has been askt^d why he refers osj>eciaIly to these. Perhaps because they had 
come most heavily ujton him, end affected him most severely as iMung the first of tfse 
kind winch he had endured. Perhaps Injcause Timothy wait a LycaoiUiUi, and Paul’s 
memory of those old days is vi^’idly awaked. 

® This is almost certainly the true translation. It was so understocMl by Origeti, 
Theofioret, by Eniamus and (?roti?is, by Whitby and Hammond, by Alford and EUic*'tt; 
is so translated in the Arabic, the Hvriac, the Vulgtjfo, Luther, Dutch, and tho 
Khenish, and in the versions of Wiciif, Tyndale, fjoverdale, and Crfihmer. For the 
mtioductioc of the predicate by see Gal. iv. 7, Lulce 1. Horn, viii. 29, Ac. ,, 

* iih 1-17. , ‘I 

* iv. 2, aKalp^m : " opportufi^, importund” (Aug.). The smallest element of 

literurj’ benao is suflicic-nt to save the verse from the fnufitf.ca! abuse wliich has perverted 
to many jjassages of Scriptiire, If any antidote to its ahmio is requiretL see Matt. vii. fi. 

® avaXvffttiHt ” departure,” not ♦* diaso’.ntion ’* (Phil, i. 23). ivaAiJit/Vii “to set sail.” 

7 iv. 1 — 8. ” There is nothing better,” says Chrysostom, “than this strife. There 

Is no end to this crown. It is not a crgwn of price, nor is it s^siipied by any eartldf 
arbiter, nor axe men spectators of its bestowal ; the theatre is fillccl with aipjel-witnessea” 
It is useless to ari^e with those who see a spirit of boasting bore whit^ ocmtoidiots 1 
Gor. iv. 3 j Phil, lii, 12 ; 1 Tim. i. 16. Distingue teihpora et conoordabit Scripttmv.” 
Tbo same man may, at different moments, in different moods, and from diffei-ent stand- 
points, say, ‘*I am the chief of sizmert,” afid “I have sttivep the aood strife.” 
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once, t' Do your best to come to mo quickly/* Domas, Oroscous, Titus, are 
all absent from him ; Erastus did not como with him farther thah Corinth ; 
'Trophimus was taken ill at Mi^tus ; Luke only is left. Mark is useful to 
him for Service — ^perhaps because he knew Latin — and therefore Timothy is 
to take him up somewhere on the way, and bring him.^ Tychicus is already 
on the* way to Ephesus,*^ so that ho can take Timothy’s place when he arrives. 
Timothy is to be on Ihis guard against the jironounced hostility of Alexander 
the coppersmith.® Then follows the touching allusion to his first trial and 
deliverance, on which we have already dwelt. Greetings are sent to Prisca, 
Aquila, and liie house of Onesiphorus. Once more, “ Do your best to come 
before winter ; ” — ^if he comes after that time ho may be too late. “ Eubulus 
greets thee, and Pudens, and Linus, and Claudia, and all the brethren. The 
Lord Jesus Christ be with thy ^^pirit. Grace be with you.” ^ 

1 have purposely omitted the one simple, touclwm: message, introduced so 
incidentally, and with such inimitable naturalness. “ vV hen you come, bring 
with you the cloke that 1 left at Troas, at Carpus’ house, and the books, 
esp^ially the parchments.”® The verse has been criticised as trivial, as 

* Mark had been attached of late to the ministry of Peter. Perhaps — but all is here 
uncertain — St. Peter may have been already martyred. It is, at any rate, deeply 
interesting to observe how completely St. Mark had regained that high estimation in the 
mind of the Apost’ j wliich he had weakened by his early defection (Acta xv. 38). 

2 air4<rrti.ka. It is made a flifficulty that St. Paul should mention this to Timothy, 

who ifl supposed to have Jben at Ephesus. But even if anicrreiXa cannot be an epistolary 
aorist, and so equivalent to “1 am sending,” Paul could not bo sure that Timothy might 
not be visiting some of the neighbouring churches j and Tychicus may have gone by 
some longfer route. Even apart frona this, nothing is more common in letters than the 
mention of facts which must be perllctly well known to the person addressed ; and, in 
any case, since Timothy could hardly leave without resigning his charge fur a time into 
the hands of Tychicus, he might be glad of a iiersoniil assurance from Paul that he had 
sent him. • 

8 The meaning of »roAA.a ftoi Koxa eVefiet^aTo is not certain, but is probably nothing more 
than “exhibited very misciiievous conduct towards me.” The fallowing words, “The 
Lord shall reward him (aTroJwo-ei, n. A, O, D, E, F, O), according to his works,” have been 
rebuked as a malediction. But the avroU koyia-Otir] of verse 16 is sufficient to show that 
this was not the mood t>f Paul ; and it is no malediction to say of an enemy, “ I must 
leave God to deal with him,” since God is inliuitely more merciful than man. 

iv. 9 — 22, Linus may be the traditional first Bishop of Borne (Iren. c. Haer. iii. 
S3 ; Enseb. ii . E. iii. 4 ) ; but I am surprised that any one should accept the ingenious 
attempt to identify Pudens with the dissolute centuiion of Martial’s epigrams (iv. 13 ; 
yj 63) and they(S*?idens who built a temide at Chichester to Neptune and Minerva; and 
Claudia with me British Claudia Bufina, whom he married, and with the daughter of 
the British king Oogidubnus or of Caractacus. The grounds of the identification were 
suggested by Afchdeacon Williams in a pampl^let on Pudens and Claudia. No doubt the 
Pudens of Martial be the loudens of the Chichester inscription, since he married a 
British lady ; and this Olaudk. ing^j/ have been a daughter of Cogidubnus, and may have 
been sent to Kome as a hostage, or for education, and ‘may have taken the name 
Rufina, because sh.e may have been entrusted to the charge of I’omponia, the wife of 
Aulus Plautus, who had been a commander in BritOjin, and in whose family was a branch 
called Rufi. And it is possible that Poraponia have boon secretly a Christian (Tac. 
A 7 m, adii. 32), and so ^his Claudia Rufina have beoome a Christian too ; but even 
if we grant the possibility of all these hypotheses, stiD nothing whatever remains to 
identify the Pudens and Claudia here separated from each other by another name with 
thS Pudens and Claudia of “whom we have been speaking, daudia was the commonest 
of names, and the whole theory is an elaborate rope of sand. 

A Tiiat (^Ad^r^if that the reading, means a cloak, seems to be nearly certain, 

I'A 
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unworthy the dignity of inspiration. But men must take their notions of 
inspiration from facts, and not try to square the facts to their own theories. 
Even on these grounds the verse has its value for all who would not 
obscure divine inspiration, nor obliterate the true moaning and sacrbdness of 
Scripture by substituting a dictated infallibility for the free play of human 
emotions in souls deeply stirred by the Holy Spirit of Jpod. But e\ren on 
other grounds how little could we spare this verse ! What a light does it 
throw on the last sad days of the persecuted Apostle I The fact tlmt those 
necessary possessions — perhaps the whole that the Apostle cou)^ call his own 
in this world — had been left at the house of Carpus, may, as we have seen, 
indicate his sudden arrest, either at Troas or on his way to it. A piieoner 
who is being hurried from place to place by unsympathisii\«f keepers is 
little able to look after his property. But now the Apostle is settled 
again, tliough his homo Is but a i>rison, and he feels tliat it will be his 
homo for life. Winter is coming on, and winter in a Roman prison, as 
he knows by experience, may be very cold. Ho wants to get back his rough 
travelling cloak. It was one of those large sleeveless garments which we 
should call an “ ov'orall *’ or “ dreadnought.’* Perhaps St. Paul had woven 
it himself of the black goat’s hair of his native province. And, doubtless 
-—for he was a poor man — it was an old comjMiiiion — wetted niany a time in 
the water-torrents of Asia, whitened with the dust of RoifTan roads, stainetl 
with the brine of 8hii>wreck when Euroaquilo was driving the Adriatic into 
foam. Ho may have slept in its warm shelter on Ihe chill Phrygian 
uplands, under the canopy of stars, or it may have covered his braised 
and trembling limbs in the dungeon of ‘Philippi. It is of little value ; 
but now that the old man sits shivering in some gloomy coll under the 
palace or on the rocky floor of the..Tullianum, and the winter nights are 
coming on, ho bethinks him of ihe old cloak in the house of Carpus, and asks 
Timothy to bring it with him. “ Tlie cloko that I left at Troas with Carpus, 
bring with thee.” '‘And the books, but espocnilly the parchments.*'^ The 


It was the opinion of the Greek Fathers, Mvho only mention altenratively the meaning 
yAtocrcroKOiuof', or book-casc. Hut had this bci?n meunt it would have been mentioned aft^t 
the books, not before them. We may assume that the word is a transliteration of tlie 
I^tin poeiiuln, and meant a long thick cloak. The form of the trahsibtoratilon might 
8uij>me us, but it is another incidentid mark of genuineness, for it oorn<N^ from the form 
which the work Wok in Syriac, Even if be pdllmm^ yre me that in SyruMyj re- 

presents ir. Modem ingenuity sees in it a*»acrilicial ve.stment -a ohasoblo ! * 

^ Many will reciill the striking and pathetic {Miralldl to this rfKjuest in th© letter 
written by the martyr William Tyndale, bora the danq) bclla of Viivord©, in th© winter 
before hiK fleath, asking, for Jesus’ sake, for a wanner cap, and fomethiiitg to imtch his 
leggings, and a woollen shirt, and, abiriv his He^rrew Grammwr^ mid IHctittnarii .* 

“Quamobrein tuarn dominationem rogatuin habcjo, i(b{U© per Dominum Jesum, ut si 
mill] |>er hienien hie manendum sit, sobciteH anud dominum pommissarium, si forte 
dignajrt velit, de rebus meis anas bahet mittore calidioroin birethum. Frigns anim patior 
in capita nimium . . . oaiidiorem quoque tuiiicam, nam baco, qnam baboo, sdmodum 
tennis est. Item pannum ad oaligas deficienclas. (sicj olL 

detritao sunt ©tiam. Camisoam laneam habot si miitaro velit, • . . Maxim® autem 
omnium tuam clcmentiam rogo obsfecro tit ex aniino^ aver® velit apnd dominum 

comim»f<ariwni quatenus dignari mmi velit BiH, MdnuicamtW^itmmadicam Eehraicarf'^ 
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papyrus books — few wo may be sure, but old friends. Perhaps 
he had bought them when he was a student in the school of Gamaliel at 
J erusalem ; ^ or they may hav% been given him by his wealthier converts.^ 
The jj^pyrus books, then, let Timothy bring, but especially the parchments— 
the vellum rolls. What were these ? Perhaps among them was the diploma 
of Ms Roman francjiise ; or were they precious rolls of Isaiah and the Psalms, 
and the lesser Prophets, which father or mother had given him as a life-long 
treasure in the far-off happy days when, little dreaming of all tliat would 
befall him, played, a happy boy, in the dear old Tarsian homo ? Dreary 
and long are the days — the evenings longer and drearier still — in that Roman 
dungeon ; and it will be a deep joy to read once more how David and Isaiah, 
in their depp troubles, lo.*».mt, as he had learnt to suffer and bo strong. A 
simple message, then, about aii old cloak and some books, but very touching. 
They may add a little comfort, a little relief, to* li. » long- drawn tedium of 
those last dreary diys. Perhaps ho thinks that he would like to give them, 
as his parting bequest, to Timothy himself, or to the modest and faitliful 
that their inie hearts may rtmiember him when the sea of life Hows 
ftniooth once more over the namoloss grave. It would bo like that sheepskin 
cloak which centunos afterwards the hermit Anthony bequeathed to tho 
Archbishop Jvthauasius — a small gift, but all lio had. Poor inventory of a 
saint’s possessions ! not worth a hiiudredtli part of what a buffoon would get 
for one jest in Cmsai't, palace, or an acrobat for a feat in the amphitheatre; 
but* would he have exchanged them for the jewels of the adventurer Agrip^Ja, 
or the purple of tho unspeakable N’oro ? No, ho is much more than content. 
His soul is joyful in God. If He has the cloak to keep him warm, and the 
books and parchments to teach and encourage him, and Mark to help him in 
various ways, and if, above all, Timothy will come himself, then life will have 
shed on him its last rays of sunshine ; an<l in lessor tidings, as well as in all 
greater, he wdll wait with tliankfulness, even with exultation, tho pouring out 
in libation of those last few drops of his heart’s blood, of wducli the rich full 
stream has for these long years been flowing fortli ui)on God’s altar in willing 
sacrifice.- 

But there aro no complaints, no murmurs — there is nothing querulous or 
depressed in t^jpee last words of St. Paul. If the Pastoral Epistles, aud above 
all this one, Vere not genuine, they must have bt^cii wnttoii by one who not 
only possessed the most perfect literary skill, but who had also entered with 
cdnsujnmate insight into the*character and heart of Paul; — of Paul, but uot 
of ordinary men, even of bwHiiafy great mmi. The characteristic of waning 
life is disenchantment, a sense of iucxoniblo weariness, a sense of mj|jdtable 

et VocaJbulariwm Bd)rnicum,t ut eo studio tempus conteram . . . W. Tindalus ” (Life, 
by Demaus, p'.,475). 

1 See Ewald, Cfesch, 4v. 626 : vi. 391. ... Paul seems to have been a student all his life, 

as circumstances permitted. Acts xxvi. 24, tA itoAAa <re ypofL/yiaTa «is frepiTocTret, 

2 cf. piiiL ii, 17 , SenecflL when dying* sprinkled the bystanders with his blood, 
say^, ** Libare se liquorem ilium Jovi Libcratoii ” (Tao. Amu xv. 64). So, too, Thraaea, 

HUB, inquit; Jovi Liberatoii ” {Id, xvi. 35). 
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disappointment. We tiAoe it in EKjah and John the Baptist ; we traee it in 
Marcns Aurelius ; we trace it in IVancis of Assisi ; we trace it in Roger 
Bacon ; we trace it in Luther. All is vain ! We have lived, humanly speaking, 
to little or no purpose. “ We are not better than our fathers. “ Art thpu He 
that should come, or do we look for another ? “I shall die, and people will 
say, ‘We are glad to get rid of this echoohiiaster.* ” “My order is more 
than I can mjmago.’’ Men are not worth the trouble I have taken for them.” 
“We must take men as wo find them, and cannot change their nature.*’ To 
some such effect have all these great men, and many others, spoken. They 
have been utterly disillusioned ; they have been inclined rather to check tlie 
zeal, to curb the enthusiasm, to darken with the shadows of experience the 
radiant hopes of their younger followers. If in any man such^ sense of 
disappointment — such a conviction that life is too hard for us, and that we 
cannot shake off the crushing weight of its destinies— -could have ever been 
excusable, it would have been so in St. Paul. What visible success liad he 
achieved ? — the founding of a few Churches of which the majority wore 
already cold to him ; in which he saw his efforts being slowly underminoJ by 
heretit^al teachers ; which were being subjected to the fiery ordeal of terrible 
persecutions. To the faith of Christ he saw that the world was utterly 
hostile. It was arrapng against tlio Cross aU its intellect and all its power. 
The Christ returned not ; and what could His doves do among seqients, His 
sheep among wolves ? The very name “ Christian had now come to be 
regarded as synonymous with criminal ; and Jew and Pagan — like “ water 
udth fire in ruin reconciled,” amid some great storm— were united in common 
hostility to the truths ho preached. And What had he personally gained P 
Woaltli ? — He is absolutely dependent on the chance gifts of others. Power P 
— At his worst need there had not boon one friend to stand by bis side. 
Love ? — He had letwnt by bitter experience how few there wore who were not 
ashamed even to o^vn him in his misery. And now after all — aftor all that 
ho had suffered, after all that ho had done — what was his. condition P He was 
a lonely i)ri.souer, awaiting a malefactor’s end. Wliat was the sum- total of 
earthly goods that the long disease, and the long lalwur of his life, bei 
brought liim in ? An old cloak and some books. And yet in wluit spirit dm^s 
ho write to Timothy ? Does he complain of his hardships P \Dooe he regrt t 
his life ? Does he damp the courage of his younger friend by temng him thst 
almost every earthly hope is doomed to failure, and that to straggle agaiiint 
human wickf^dness is a fruitless fight P Hot so." His hist letter is far 
of a pcnan than a miserere. For himself the hwitle is over, the race run, 
treasu^ safely guarded, Tlie day’s work in the Master’s vineyard is well- 
nigh over now. When it is quite finished, when he lias entered the Master’s 
presence, then and there — not here •or now — shall he receive the crown of 
righteousness and the uiis{>eakable reward. And so hia letter to Timothy is 
all joy and encouragement, even in the midst of natural sadness. It is 
young man’s heart, not the old man’s, that has failed. It is Timothens, not 
Paul, who is in danger of yielding to languor and *timi(iit|^ and foxigetting 
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th&t tlie Spirit which God gave was one not of fear, hut of power, and of love, 
and of a sound mind. “ Bear, then, afflictions with me. Be strong in the 
grace of J^sus Christ. Fan up the flame in those whitening embers of zeal 
and joilrage. Be a good soldier, a true athlete, a diligent toiler. Do yon 
think of my chains and of my hardships ? They are nothing, not worth a 
woijd* or a thought.^ Bo brave. Bo not ashamed. We are weak, and may be 
defeated; but nevertheless God’s foundation-stone stands sure with the 
double legend upon it — one of comfort, one of exhortation. Bo thou strong 
and faithful j my son Timothy, even unto death.” So does he hand to the 
dear but timid racer the torch of truth which in his own grasp, through the 
long torch-race of his life, no cowardice had hidden, no carelessness had 
dimmed, no storm had quenched. “ Glorious Apostle ! would that every 
leader’s voice could burst, as ho falls, into such a imrapet-sound, thrilling 
the young hearts that pant in the good fight, ant? m ust never despair of final 
victory.”^ Yes, even so : 

Hopes have precarious life ; 

They aro oft blighted, withered, snapped sheer off 
In vigorous youth, and turned to rottenness ; 

But faithfulness can feed on suffering^ 

And knows no disappointment''*^ 


CHAPTER LVIL 

# THE END. 

“ Bonum agonom suhituri estis, in quo agonothotes Deus vivus est, xystarchea 
SpirituB Sanctus, corona aetomitatis, bravdum ungelicae substantiae, politia in coelis, 
gloria in saecula saeculorum.” — Tert. ad Mart. 3. 

“ Qui dcsiderat dissolvi et esse oum Christo, pationter *vivit et delectabiliter 
moritur.” — Auo. 

“ Lioblich wie der Iris Farhenfeuer 
Auf der Donnerwolko duft’gem Thau 
Schimmert durch der Wehmuth diistem Schleier 
Hier der Ruhe heitres piau.” — Schiller. 

Did Paul get that cloak, and the papyri and the vellum rolls P Did 
Timothy evlr roach himP^ None can toll us. With the last verse of the 
Scvjond Epistle to Timothy we have heaijd Paul’s last word. In some Roman 
basilica, perhaps before Helius, the Emperor’s freedman, in the presence of 
some dense, curious, hostflep troWd of Jews and Pagans, he must have been 
heard once mdre, in his second defence, or on the second count of t^indict- 
ment against him; and on this occasion the majofity of the assessors must 
have dropped the tablet 0 — ^the tablet ef condemnation — ^into the voting um, 
and the presiding judge must have pronounced sentence of decapitation on 

I Idartineau, Hours of Thought^ p. 89, * “Spanish Gjrpsy.” 

* That he did is a r<«u 5 qnable conjecture^ and it not improbably led to that iiMrison'' 
meni the liberation from which is mentioned in the Epistle to the Hebrews (xiii 2S) 
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one who, though condonmod of holding a dangerouB and iilognl superstition, 
was still a Roman citizen. Was he alone at his second trial as »t his first? 
Did the Gentiles again hear of Jesns and the Besurroction P Did? he to them, 
as to the Athenians, prove that the God whoso Gospel he had been commis^ned 
to proclaim was the same God after wlioin their fathers had ignorantly gropech 
if haply they might find liim, in the permitted ages of igiiorance, before yet, 
in the disponsaiiou of the times, the shadow on the dial-plate of eternity ha<l 
marked that the appoiut*ed hour had come 1 All such questions are asked in 
vain. Of this alone we may feel convinced — tliat he heard the ^ntence pro- 
nounced upon liim with a feeling akin to joy — 

“ For sure, no gladliur the stranded wrfX'k 
See, through tho grey skirts of a lifting squall, 

The boat that bears tlie hope of life approach 
To save the ^ife despaired of, than ho saw 
Deatii dawning on him, and the end of all.” 

But neither respecting his bearing nor his fate do we possess any particulars. 
If any timid, disheartened, secret Christians stood listening in the crowded 
courtr— if through the ruined areas which marked the sites of what had once 
been shops and palaces before the contiagration had swept like a raging storm 
throngh the narrow ill.])uilt streets — if from the poorest purlieus' of tho Tras- 
tevore or tho gloomy haunts of the catacomb any converted slave or stniggling 
Asiatic who htdioved in Jesus had ventured among the throng, no one lias left 
a record, no one even told the story to his fellows so clearly as to leave behind 
him a floating tradition. We know nothing more. The last word has been 
spoken, Tho curtain has fallen on one of the’ noblest of human lives. 

They who will may follow him in imagination to tho possible scene of his 
martyrdom, but every detail must l>e borrciwod from imagination alone. It 
may be that tho lege^^ clary is also the real scene of his death. If so, accom- 
panied by tho centurion and the soldiers who wore to see him eij 0 cut<*il, 
he loft Romo by tlio gate now calk'd by his name. Near that gate, 
close beside tho English comotory, siauds tho pyramid of C. Ccjstiurt, and 
under its shadow lie buried tho mortal renjains of Keats and Shelley, and ctf 
many who have loft behind them beloved or famous uanu^s. Yet even amid 
those touching memorials the traveller will turn with deofier^terest to tho 
old pyramid, ^can.se it was one of the last objects on wdiich ^es^l)d tlio eyes 
of Paul. For nearly three miles the sad procession walked ; and ^oubtlesn 
tlie dregs of tho populace, who always* delight in*a scene of horror, galhercni 
round them. About throe miles from Rome, nat^ ftw* from the Ostian road, 
is a gr^ and level spot, with low lulls around it, known anciently as 
Salvia^njid now as Tre Fontam. Tlioro tho word of command to halt was 
given; the prisoner knelt down ; the sward flashed, and thedife of the greatest 
of the Apostles was shorn away.^ 

* I hare not thought it cleairable to troubl^e the reader with Mediawal leganda of St. 
Paul’s death, which may he ieen, by those who list, in Kahrioias, tbd. Apocr. Ifl* ^2# 
Ordericua Vitalis. iL 3. • 
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Bulce sonat sethere vox 
Hiems transiit, occidit nox, 

Imber abiit moestaqno crux, 

Lucet jo perpetua lux.’* — B aldb. 

Earthly favour could hardly have seemed more absolute. Ko blaze ol 
glory • shone on his last hours. No multitudes of admiring and almost ador- 
ing brethren surrounded his last days with the halo of martyrdom. Near 
the spot where he was martyred it is probable that they laid him in some 
nameless grave — in some spot remembered only by the one or two who knew 
and loved him. How little did they know, how little did even he understand, 
that the apparent earthly failure would in reality be the most infinite success ! 
Who that watclied tliat obscure and miserable end could have dreamed that 
Romo itsel/ would not duly adjpt the Gospel of that poor outcast, but even 
derive from his martyrdom, and that of his fellow / [».^stle, her chief sanctity 
and glory in the eyes of a Christian world ; that over his supposed remains 
should rise a church more splendid than any ancient basilica ; and that over 
a greater city than Rome the golden cross should shine on the dome of a 
mighty cathedral dedicated to his name ? 

How little did men recognise his greatness ! Here was one to whom no 
single man tHat has ever lived, before or since, can furnish a perfect parallel. 
If we look at him only as a writer, how immensely does he surpass, in his 
most casual Epistles, the greatest authors, whether Fagan or Christian, of 
his own and succee'ding epochs. The younger Pliny was famous as a letter- 
writer, yet the younger Pliny never produced any letter so exquisite as that 
to Philemon. Seneca, as a mor^ist, stood almost unrivalled, yet not only is 
clay largely mixed with his gold, but oven his finest moral aphorisms are 
inferior in breadth and intensity to thq most casual of St. Paul’s. Epictetus 
and Marcus Aurelius furnish us witli the purest and noblest specimens of 
Stoic loftiness of thought, yet St. Paul’s chapter on charity is worth more 
than all they ovar wrote. If wo look at the Chi-istian world, the very greatest 
worker in each realm of Christian service does bat present an inferior aspect 
of one phase only of Paul’s many-sided pre-eminence. As a theologian, as 
one who formulated the doctrines of Christianity, we may compare him with 
St. Augustine oT^ Sfc. Thomas of Aquinum ; yet how should wo bo shocked to 
fiud in him fanciful rhetoric and dogmatic bitterness of the one, or the 
scholastic aridity of tlio other I If we look at him as a moral reformer, we 
may compare him with Savcfnarola; but; in Ids practical control of even the 
most thrilling spiritual impidses—in making the spirit of the prophet subject 
to the prophet— how grand an exemplar might he not have furnished to the 
impassioned Florentine ! If wo consider liim as a preacher we may ^Slhparo 
him with St. BerAfird; yet St. Paul would have been incapable of the 
unnatural ascetism and heresy-hunting hardness of the great Abbot of 
Cl^irvaux. As a reformer *who altered the entire course of human history, 
Luther alone resembles him ; yet how^incomparably is the Apostle superior 
to Luther in insight, in ^jourtesy, in humility, in dignity, in self-control 1 As 
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a misBionary we might compare him to Xavier, as a practical organisef to St. 
Gregory, as a fervent lover of sonls to Whitefield, and to many pthor saints 
of Gk)d in many other of hia endowments ; but no saint of God has ever 
attained the same heights in so many capacities, or received the ^^fto of the 
Spirit in so rich an outpouring, or borne in his mortal body such eVidont 
brand-marks of the Lord. In his lifetime he was no whit behind the yery 
chiofest of the Apostles, and he towers above the very greatest of all the 
saints who have since striven to follow the example of his devotion to his 
Lord. 

" God buries his workmen, but carries on their work.” It is not for any 
earthly rewards that God’s heroes have sought. — not even for the reward of 
hoping in the posthumous suoc/ess of the cause to wliich tliey have sacrificed 
their lives. All questions of success or failure they hhve iioen conJent to leave 
in the hands of God. Theh* one desire has been to bo utterly true to the best 
tliat they have known ; their prayers have all been simplified t.o this alone — 
“ Teach me to do the thing that pleasoih Thee, for Tlion art my God ; let 
Thy loving Spirit load me into the land of righteousness.” That Gochshas 
seemed to be careless of their iudividual happiness they would bo the last to 
complain ; though He slay them, yet do they trust in Him. Fmiuro was to 
St. Paul a word unknowm. lie knew that to fail — or seem te fail — in the 
cause of Gk>d, was to succeed beyond the dreams of eartlily ambition. 

TTifl faith had never wavered amid life’s severest trials, nor his hope grown 
dim amid its most bitter disappointments ; and when he passed from the 
dungeon and the martyrdom to his crown of rightcousiioss, he left the life 
which he had sown to bo quickened by the pow’^er of God in the soil of the 
world’s history, where it sliall continue to bear fruit until the end of iiino, 
amid the evor-deeponing gratilurlo of generations yet unborn. One who had 
lived with him, aml^ knew his thoughts and hopcjs, and had himself preached 
the faith of Christ in days when to bo a Christian was to suffer as a Obristian, 
has written of ChKl’s lo'roes iu words which St. Paul would have endorsed, 
and in wliich lie w’ould have delighted, ” Those all died in faith, not having 
received the promises, but having seen Uiem afar off, and w'ore pm\suadrti 
of thorn, and embraced them, and confessed that they were straiig^jra and 
pilgrims on the earth. For tliey that say such things declare j^ainly that they 
seek a country ; and truly, if they bad been mindful of that coimtry whence 
they came out, they might have had opportunity to Kayo returned. But jiow 
they desire a bettor country, that id, an heavenly ; wherefore Gbd m not 
ashamed to be called their God, for Ho hath prejiaMd for them a 
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EXCURSUS L (p. 16). 

Tub Style oe St. Pai:jl as Illustju.tivb op um Cuaractes. 

The reader ma;^be interested to see collected a very few of the varying estimates of the 
style of the great Apostle : — 

Longinus [Paul as master of the dogmatic style}— 

K^poi/tf S' eorrw Xoyov iroi/rbs ral ^pavrjixarof 
*UXXi)viieou Aij/xo90<i»i)S,iL. t, X. irpb? tot/toi? TlauXoT o Tap<revi 
ovriva. Kai vpuiTov irpot<rrafievov ^ 6 y}j.a.T 0 ^ ay .'roSeiKTOV. 

St. Ohbysostom [Paul a champion, and his Epistles a wall of adamant round the 
Church] — 

wcTTcp yip rctxo^ iSa^avro^ KaratrKfvaa’Orv ovti/j tos 
iravTaxou Trj*; otKOVfxei^t eKKXi](riac ra Tovrov ypiip,fjiara‘ ical 

Kiudairep Tts apicrrcvc yevyatoraroi e<rTT)Ke, #c. t. X. (quoting 2 Cor. X. 5). 

Dc SacerdoHo, 1, iv. 7. 

St. Jbboub [Paul’s words thunders ]. — ** Paulum prof cram (luem quotiescunque lego, 
video mihi nor^ verha audire sed tonitrua , . . Videntur quidem verba simplicis et 

quasi innocentis hominis et rusticani et qui neo facere neo declinare noverit insidias, 
sed quocunque respexeris /ulmina mnt. Haerot in causi ; capit omne qnod tetigerit ; 
tergum vertit ut 8Ui)otot j fugam simulat ut occidat ” (Fp. ad PamTnach, 13), 
Dantb— 

** Vidi due vecchi in abito dispari 

Ma pari ift atto, ognuno onesto e sodo, 

L*uu' si monstrava alcim de famigliari 
Di quel sommo Ippocrate, che natura 
Agli animali fe’ ch’ ella ha piu oari. 

Monstrava 1’ altro ^ la contraria cura * 

Con una spada lucida ed acuta * 

Tal che di qua del rio mi fe* paura. 

Pvrgatorio, xzlx. 134. 

Andowi poi lo Vos d’ el^tone * 

Per recarne conforto a quella Fede 
Ch’ d piincipio alia via di salvazione. 

]7i/erno, il. 2a 

Mr LuTHKi^i — ‘‘Paulus meras flammas loquitur tamque vehementer ardet at incipiat 

etiam quasi Angelis maledicere ”"(m 6?aZ. L). * 

‘*In S. Paulo und Johanme^i^t eine sonderliche fiirtreffliche Gewissheit und Piero* 
phoria; sie redeli davon alo sey es schon allbereit vor Augen” {Tischredeuy iv. .399; ed. 
Forstemann). 4|||^ 

Bishop Herbert dk Losinqa. — “ Certe, fratres, verba Pauli, non verba hominis, sed 
aetheris tonitrua esse fidontur ” {Life and Ser^wnSj ii. 309). 

Erasmus [Paul’s style like a thunderstorm]. — ** Non est cujusvis hominis Paulmuxn 
pqqjitus effingere ; tonat, fulguxdt, meras flammas loquitur Paulua ” {ad Col. iv, 16)* 

» St. Luke, ** the beloved * • Sti Paul * The EplstlML 

« ^sffvoc 4KXoyi|«c(ActB ix.dld). For other sUusioiui tee Purad xvlU. 181» nd* 118. 

23 * 
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And again [Paul’s rhetorical skill like the course of a stream] — **Sudatur ah 
eruditijuuniis viris in explioandis poetarum ao rhetorum consUiis, at in hoc rhetore longe 
plus Budoris est ut deprehendas quid agat, quo tendat, quid velit; ad^ strophanun 
plenuB est undique, absit invidia verbis. Tanta vafritieB est, non o.edas eundexu 
hominem loqui. Nunc ut turbidus quidain fona sensim ebuUit, moi torrentis in morem 
ingenti fragore devolvitur, multa obiter socum rapions, nuno plaoide lenlterquo. fiuit, 
nunc late velut in lacuin dufusuB exspatiatur. Rursum alicubi condit ao diveroo loco 
subitus emicat; cum visum est miris maeandris nuno has nuno illas lambit ripas, 
aliquotiefl procul digressus, reciprocate flexu in sese redit ” {Id, Famph, Dedioat. ). 

Casaubon. — “Hie solus ex omnibus Bcriptoribua non mihi videtur digitis, oalamo, et 
atramento acripsisse, verum ipso cordo, ipso affectu, et denudatis viaoeribus ” (AJiw- 
mria, ap. Wolf., p. 135). 

On the other hand, Calvin, after alluding to his anokolutha, ellipses, Ac,, adds — 
“Quae sunt quidem orationis vitia sed quibus nihil m.^jesta^i dececlit caelciitis supientuie 
qiuve nobis per ajwstoluni traditiir. Quin potius singulari l)ci providentia factum est, ut 
»ub contemjaUnli verborum humilitatc altiijsiina haoc mj'steria nobis tra<lerentur, ut nuu 
humanae elo<|uentiae potentia, scti bo1:\ spiritus elBcacia niteretor nostra fides,” 

Hemsterhusids [Character of ISt. Paurs liowers of si>eech]. — “ Eloquentia ojus non 
in flosculia verborum et ratioiiis calamistratao pigmeiitis . . . sed indolia excelsao’aotia 
et pondere rernm. ... In ejus ejUBtolis nullae non exstant oratorum ligurae, non iliac 
quidem e rhetorum loculis et myrotheciis deproinptae . . . Verum affeotuB aniini 
coelesti artiore inllammatus haec Bcriptionis lamina nponte sub manuxr pmerenientia 
pergignebat,” ^ 

liEUea. — “ Ordinaire men t il debate pardos phiascs on no peat plus em1mniM»i6es. . , . 
Mais dda qu’il a trouve la bonne veine, combien son style n’es' il pa* lo fid tile niiroir de 
son individuality J 11 n eat ni correct, ni classique ; il lui manque la ca<loiice sonore. Dee 
antitheses paradoxal es, des g-nwlations pleirics deffet, des questions preasantes, des 
exclamations paasionnyes, des ironies qui terrasaeid ropposition, une vivacity, oniin, cpii 
ne pennet aucun repos au lecteur, tout ceia alterne avec des yiuinchements n.ufs et 
touchants, qui achyveut de gagner le coeur” {Thld. OhrU. iL 11). 

R. H. Hutton.—** Who that has studied St. Paul at all liaa not noticed the bold 
soaring dialectic with which he rises from the forms of our hnite and earthly thought to 
the infinite and the spiritual life embodied in them ? What ease and swiftness and 
power of wing in this indignant upward flight from the potty conflicts of the CorinUiittu 
Church ; the upwiir<l flight which doe* not cease till the jwr subjects of oonterition, 
though he himself was one of them, seem lost like gr.ains of sund beiicath the InnuliuK 
sky ! . . . The all but reckless i>rodigality of nature which made St. I’aul now and tl.t u 
use a Btratagcm, and now and then launch a thunderbolt, in the fervour of bis preach’u;;. 
is the spring of all his finest touches, as when he wishes himself accus^.;*Ml from ChiUt ti 
it could save hia Je wish brethren ” 321 — 330). 

The Actiiob of ** Saul of Tarsus. “ If he staggers under the greatness hi9 
subject, if he is distracted by the infinity cf the Intereabi which he treats, if every woju 
which rises to his lips suggests a host of profound and large associations, if the care of all 
the Churches, gives all the facts a varied but a real significance. . . q Human s|>et>cb 
must ^ blamed for its poverty ; human experience, which has develoj>cd speech, for 
narrowness. Hi* life was ever in his hand, his heart was on his lips. The heart wiis 

often too great for the speech ” (p. 229). ^ , 

Maettnkao, — “V iTiat can be more free and buoyant, with all their visriety, than hi* 
writings? Brilliant, broken, Impetuous m the jnotmtupj torreiit freshly filled, never 
smooth and calm but on the eve of some bold leap, never vehement but to fill 

yeccptacle of clearest peace, they present everywhere the image «f e vigorotw jeJ* 


> its next Escursua, 
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Beneatk the forma of their theosoi^liio reasonings, and their hints of deep philosophy, 
there may l]|^ heard a secret lyric strain of glorious praise, bursting at times into open 
utterance, and asking others to join the chorus, . , , His life was a battle from which 
in intervals the good fight, his W(ftrdB arose as the song of victory ” {ffmurt of Thmtghl^ 
p. 156)t 

Pbof. JowJBTl' speaks of 1dm as teaching his great doctrines *'in broken words and 
hesitating form of speech, with no beauty or comeliness of style.” 

Batjb, after pointing out how the style is filled to overflowing with the forms and 
elements of thought, and that thoughts not only follow hard on thoughts, but that those 
thoughts succeed each other as determinations and momenta of some one conception that 
is greater than%Il of them, so that the thought unfolds itself, as it were, out of its own 
depths, and determines itself by taking up its own moinenta^ adds : — “Hence the peculiar 
stamp of the Apostle’s language : it is distinguished on the one hand for precision and 
compression jj, on the oth^ hand it is marked by a harshness and roughness which 
suggests that the thought is far too weighty for the langnatfe, and can scarcely find fit 
form for the superabundant matter it would fairly exprdfes ii. 281). 

Hausrath. — “£ s ist scliwtAr diese Individualitllt zu charakterisiren in der sich 
christHche LicVK'sfiille, rabbiiiischer Scharfsinn, und aiitike Willeiiskraft so wunderbar 
misj^en. Wie wogt str'lmt, driingt alles in seinen Brief en. Welch ein Wechsel 
gliihender Ergiisse und spitzer Beweisfuhrungen I Hier iiberwindet er das Heidenthum 
mit der Liebesfiille Jesu. Port knebelt er das Judenthum, mit dessen eigeiien Gurtel 
tabbinisoher Schriftbeweiso. Am wenigaten hat die Phantasie Antheil an seiner innem 
Welt. Die ^irache ist oft haH und lierb weil inu* die Gedanke sie geboren hat. Die 
Bilder die er hraucht sind meistens farblos. . . , Das ist die Schranke seines 
Geisteslebens, Darin bJigb er stets ein Rabbi ” {Ikr Apostel Paulm, 502). 

; Renan [Paul’s style like a conversation]. — “Le style ei)istolaire de Paul est le plus 
personnel qu’il y ait jamais eu ; la langue y est, si j'ose le dire, broyee ; pas une phrase 
suivie. n est impossible de violejf ulus audacieusement, je ne dis pas le genie de la 
langue grecque, mais la logique du fangago humain ; on dirait une rapide coirversatiou 
st^nographieo et reproduite sans corrections. . . . Un mot I’obsdde. . . . Ce n’est pas 
de la st^zilitS; e’est de la coutontiou de^l’cspilt et une complete insouciance de la 
correction du style” {St. .Paul, p. 232). 

The less favourable of the above estimates shelter themselves m part under the asser- 
tion that St. Paul recognised the popuhir and vulgar character of his own style. But 
such passages as 2 Cor. xi. 6 do not bear out these rernailis. His language was not 
indeed of a class which would have gained applause from pedantic purists and Atticising 
professors j it bears about the same relation to the Greek of Plato as the Latin of Milton 
does to that of Cicero. But this fact constitutes its very life. It is a style far too vivid, 
far too swayed aii^ penetrated by personal emotion, to have admitted of being polished 
into conformity with the artificial standards and accuracies of the schools. It more 
closely resembles the style of Thucydides than that of any other great writer of anti- 
-quRy. ^ That 'many defects in it can be*pomted out is certain; but then in one 
'important point of view these defects are better than any beauties, because they are due 
to Paul’s individuality. In sections of hk Epistles his very want of style is his 

■style. His style, like that of every great man, has the defects of its qualiti^. “ Le 
style,” said Buff on, not (as he is usually quoted) e'est Vhomnie, but “o’est de I’hofchn©.’** 

• • 

1 Bee some good remarks of Baur ; — ''Such passages as 1 Cor. Iv. 12, 18 ; vil. 29—31 ; 3 Cor. 
vrl. 9, 10, have the true ring of Thucydides, not omy in expression, hut in the style of the tliought. 
The genuine dialectio spirit .appAjre in both, in the love of antUhesU and contrasty rising not un- 
freguently to paradox. . , . With both these men the ties of national particularism give way before 
ilio genurallsing tendency of their though^ and Cosmopolitanism takes the place of nationalism” 
{Pcml. ii. 281). He^efers to Bauer’s PhUologia Thu^dideo-Paulina, 1778, which I have not seen. 

* D'Alembert, CEuvres, vi. 13. The “ 4^ in Bu:^n's phrase occuiH in klcr evUUone. 
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He hM, M every groAt vrriW has, “ le style de aa pens^ j” he haa the stylo of gcnitis, i 
he has not the genius of style.' 

After quoting such remarkable and varied testimonies, it Is needless for me to write 
an essay en the Apostle’s style. That he could whC i he chose wield a stS|T,e qf remaik- 
able finish and eloquence without diminishing his natural intensity, is proved by the 
incessant assonances and balances of clauses and expressions (porechesis, parisosis, part)- 
moiosis) In such passages as 2 Cor. vi. 3—11. And yet such is. his noble carelesshfess of 
outward graces of style, and his complete subordination of mere elegance of expression 
to the purpose of expressing his exact thought, that he never shrinks, even in his grandest 
outbursts of rhythmic eloquence, from the use of a word, however oolloquhil, which 
expresses his exact shade of meaning.* 

All timt has been written of the peculiarities of St. Paul’s style may, I think, b® 
summed up in two words — Intense Individuality. His style is himself. His natural 
. temperament, and the circumstances under which that temperament fqpnd its daily 
sphere of action ; his training, both Judaic and Hellenistic his conversion and fiimctiti- 
cation, permeating his whole life and tlioughts^ — these united make up the Paul we know. 
And each of these has exercised a marked Influence on his stylo. 

1. The absorption in the one thought before him, which makes him state without any 
qualification truths wdiich, taken in the vrliole extent of his words, seem mutually 
irreconcilable ; the dramatic, rapid, overwhelming series sf questions, which ahow^liat 
In his controversial passages he is always mentally face to face with an objection ;• the 
centrifugal force of mental activity, which drives him into mceasant digreasious and 
goings off at a word, due to hia virid power of realisation ; the cent ipdal force of 
imagination, which keeps all these digressions under the control of one dominant 
thought;* the grand confusions of metaphor;* the vehemence which makes him love 
the most emphatic compounds;^ the irony ^ and sarcjism;^ the chivahroosly delicate 
courtesy;* the overflowing sjunpathy with the Jew, the Pagan, the barbarian — ^with 
eaint and sinner, king and slave, man and woman, young and old the pamrion, which 
now makes his voice ring with Indignation'^ and n w break with sobs the accumula- 
tion and variation of words, from a desire to set forth the truths which he is proclaiming 
In every possible Light the emotional emphasis toid i>ersonal referenoes of his style 
the depressed humility passing into boundless exultation;'* — all these are due to his 
natural temperament, and the atmosphere of controversy and opposition on the one hand, 
and deep affection on the other, in which he worked. 

2. The rhetorical figures, play of words, assonances, oxymora, antitheseo, of his stylo, 

which are fully examined in the next Excursus ; the constant widening of his horixon ; 
the traceable influence of cities, and even of personal companions, ui>on hia vocabulaiy 
the references to Hellenic life ; the method of quoting Scripture ; the Babbinic style of 
exegesis, which have been alreatly examined -these arc due to his training at Tarsus and 
Jerusalem, his life at Corinth, Ei>hesus, and Ihime. ' 

8. The daring faith which never dreads a difficulty the unsolved antinomies, which, 
though unsolved, do not trouble him;*' “ the bold soaring dialectics with wh|ch he 

1 Grimm, Carretp., l7hH. 

* E.g.t and wgrepeveTcu tn 1 Cor. xlll. 8, 4 ; S Cor, xt 8 ; 

Gal. v. 12. * H -m. x. ; 2 C»)r. ri.. rl., and jmsinu 

* SCOT. iL li—16 ; xib 1—3, IJ-IO ; Eph. Iv. 8—11 ; v. 12—15 ; and Paloy, //or. Pavlinfoi, 

vi* . • 2 0>r. iiJ. J ; (V-J. ii d. « EMkf’ouily croopounds In vrrig. .Supra, p. 344. 

f JTktr, fv. S ; 2 Cor xi. Ki * Phil. ill. 2 ; Oal. Iv, 17 ; V, 12, and ptajifm. 

* 1 Cor. L — lii. ; Pldjcni, and Poil ; AcIh xxvi. 

lloin. i., iv., and all tin; Kpi;stn ,. i» GalaUmiR, Corinthians, Pldl . 2 Tim., jxadra, 

** All thp Epistles pj.fA- ra. All the Epl.^lh^rt puioilm. All UicTSplHlleH 

W 2 Cor. ii. 14 ; U'orj, vii, 25 , Ac. 

“Ko /ordtn© EpiKtolanim chJoanlogIcQ)ctm«tltuta . , , lacrementum ApostoU sidritUfu® 

cogiios^dtor (Bfiiigel, nd I. 1). ri mpm, pp, 278, 881. 

** Bee RvcxirsuH III. ** Bee RxcnfSuis IV, m ge® JEp. to JElomans, 

» Bee Excursus XEI.. The AnUnoialcs of Ht. Paul" 
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from t^d fomiB of one finite and earthly thought to the infinite and Bpiritual IKe em- 
bodied in them the “language of ecstasy,” which was to him, as he meant it to be to 
his converts, the language of the work-day world ; that “ transcendental-absurd,” as it 
seems to th^/world, which was the ^ery life both of his conscience and intellect, and made 
Tiim wjiat he was ; the way in which, as with one powerful sweep of the wing, he passes 
from the pettiest earthly contentions to the spiritual and the infinite j the “shrinking 
infimlity and self-oont^pt, hidden in a sort of aureole of revelation, abundant beyond 
measure — this was (fue to the fact that his citizenship was in heaven, his life hid with 
Christ in God. 


EXOUESUS n. (p. ibV 


Rhetoric of St. Paul. 

M. Rbwa\, {n dobcribing the Greek of St. Paul as Hollenlstio Greek charged with Hebra- 
isms and Syriacisms which would he scarcely intelUgll^e to a cultivated reader of that 
period, says that if the Apostle ^^ad ever received even elementary lessons in grammar or 
rhetoric at Tarsus, it is inconceivable that he would have will'^en in the biza/rret incorrect, 
andjion-HeUenio style of his letters. 

^ow, I do not think that St. Paul would have made about his own knowledge of 
Greek the same remarks as J osephus does, who tells us that he had taken great pains to 
master the learning of the Greeks and the elements of the Greek language. St. Paul had 
picked up Grisek quite naturally in a Greek city, and I think that I have decisively proved, 
tliat he could not have possessed more than a partial and superficial acquaintance with 
Greek literature. But I have little doubt that he, like Josephus, would have said that 
he had so long accustomed himself to 8i)eak Syriac that ho could not pronounce Greek 
with sufBcient'exaotness, and that the Jews did not encourage the careful endeavour to 
obtain a polished Greek style, which they looked on as an accomplishment of slaves and 
freedmen.2 Yet, after reading the subjoined list of specimens from the syrUaxis omata 
of St. Paul, few, I think, will be able to resist the conviction that he had attended, while 
at Tarsus, some elementary class of Greek rhetoric. I will here content myself wdth brief 
references ; if the reader should feel interested in the subject, I have gone further Into it 
in the Expositor for 1879. • 

Figures {fneny^'^o) are divided by Greek and Latin rhetoricians into Figures of Language 
{Jlyurae verhorum^ elocutionist and Figures of Thought {sententiaey iiavouit). They 

drew this distinction between them — that figures of language disappear, for the most 
part, when the words and their order are changed ; wlicreas figiires of thought stHl sur- 
vive.® The distinction is superficial and unsatisfactory, and it would perhaps bo more 
to the poin^ to divide figures into . — 1. Those of colour, dependent on the imagination ; 
as metaphor, ^"-sllle, allegory, personifications, metonyms, catachresis, &c. 2. Those of 
foTMt ranging over an immense field, from the natural expression of passions, such aa 
irony, aposiopesis, erotesis, Ac., down to mere elegancies of verbal ornament, and varia- 
tions of style (such as zeugma, &c.) or of ord^r (such as ohiasmos, hysteron-proteron, Ac,), 
3. Those of sounds dependent an;^ogies of words, resemblance of sounds, unconscious 
associations of i^deas, &c., such as alliteration, parisosis, paromoiosis, parechesis, parono- 
masia, oxymoron, plays on names, &c. 

L On figures of Colour 1 have already touched.^ As specimens of the Wo other 
classes in St. Paul’s Epistles we may take the foUowinfi^-r^erring to my Bri^ Greek 
Syntax^ or to ^other books, for an explanation of the teohnloal terina : — 


* 1 See 2 Oor. x.— xiil peusim, and some excellent remarks in Hutton’s Smays, L SSlS'-SSa 
» Joa AntL XX. U, § 2. , 

» So Aquila, Buiilius, ^A, following CiQ. He Oral & Bee Voss, QrteL, y. I ; QhM, 

FkUologta Sacra, pP 95fi, &0. ® Svpra, pp. 
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Z Figurea of Form, 

Chimmtu — a crosswise arrangoraent of w'orils or cl avisos, as in Rom. ii. 6, 10* (This 
figure is much more common in the Epistle to the Hebrews.) A good instanijo is— 

3 Oor. iii. 17, *1 Tt? rbi/ wtbi/ tou 0toj) (tfOtpai^avrby o 

Enphevi ism. 

1 Oor. V, 1, 2, «x^iv , 0 , 0 rb ipyw tovto iroiij<raf. 

2 Cor. vii. 11, e** ry TrpayjuiaTi. 

1 Thoss. iv. 6, fupra, p. 3^4, 

Kora. L 28, iroieiv Ttt ftij Ko^Kotnm., 

Kjih. V. 4, Ta QVK di<7)K’OKTa. 

1 Oor. U. 22, iv Tom*p ; ovK ir^uvm, 

Philem. 18, *=i ri ij&Ur)<ri at ij wptiktt. 
l^hilein. 11. Tov TTori aoi a\pffaTov, 

Meiosis.^ Koin. iii. 9, ov rdvrw? (comp, 1 Cor. xvi. 12). . 

1 Cor. 1. 29, oiruK fjLY} ttav^rfoyrai vaoa crdpf . 

Kom. iii. 20, ipyuiv v6p.ov ov SiAaiu>Oq<rtTai vaaa adp^. 

AntiihesiSf Parisosis, Paronwiosisp Paradox^ All iltrat iorit FroiesUf JSpexcrgiasia all 
exhibited in such passages of deep emotion as 2 Cor. vi. 3^-16 ; xi. 22 - 28 ; 1 Cor. iv. 

a-11. •• 

jEpanap?wra. 

Phil. iv. 8, o<r« . . . 5<r* . . . k. r. X. «l m, k. r. X. 

Phil. li. 1, el Tt? , . , «' Ti . . • K. r. X. 

2 Cor. vii, 11, oXAd , , , dAXd • • . «. r. X. 

Aposiopms, 

2 Tliess, li., vide suproy p. 346. 

FrojMimitcsis, Protherapeiay Captation Bencvoleniiae^ &c. 

The Thanksgiving at the beginning of every Epistle except the ** Galatlana.*^ 

Kom. ix, 1—5. j 

Acts xxiv. 10 (before Felix), and xxvi, 2, 3, before Agrippa. 

ParalcipsU {praetcrita). 

Philem. 19, ii'a p'r) Ktytv (TOi, • 

1 7’hess. iv. 9, ov ixrrt vpXv ypa^toBtu (of. V. 1 ; 2 Cor, lx. 1]L 
Intentional Anakohithon. 

Gal. ii. 6, if rwr <5f?ffau»’Tw»' etvai T* , , . 

2 Thess. ii. 8, or* iav p-q iK&jj q arrooreuria rpwror • « t 
2 Tliess. li. 7, p-ovov it KaTe)(wv apri , . . 

(The Anakolutha of mere Inadvertence, due to the eager rapidity of thonght, am 
ince.Hs;int in St. PauJ, tm in Rom. U, 17—21 ; xvi 25—27, Ac., Ac.) 
oiiffuix. 

lioni. V. 3—5. 

Korn. viii. 29, SO. 

Rom. X, 14, 1.5, &c. 

Steu^ma. 

1 Cor. iii. 2, )'dXa v/A«t itrortaa koI ov fipitfUk, 

1 T^. iv. 8, KwXtnirrwv yoftclr. Xvlx**’’^** ^fmfidrmr, 

Ozprkioron, 

2 Oor. vi 9, $attarovnMvtH ffoi lAw ^fuv (being slain, yet behold Uve), 

1 Tim. V. 6, ^»<r« Td0vifKtiy (living she is dead). * 

Bom. i 20, tA Uparu. ainou . . , nKBopiriu (His ansi}en thin| jpi ue dearly teen). 
Bom. xii 11, Vf rwpv9§ btemipol (in keuU not sln g glMK]^ , 

‘ ©win uMg«s am, howsvnr, diomaUc | 


^ 8MAitfliBM.ilL0,9. 
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1 11* <^iA«TtfMrreftu rfervx^w (be cmhiUous to b© quiet), 

1 Theas. L 6, iv iroXXp ^rrA x«P« (joyotifl affliction). 

1 Oor. Viii, 10, obcoSc^uftio-tnu (ruinotis edification). 

Hom. iilvm. tn^'^itM{M,vOvitro». 

yyf 16, Gospel <rf peace part of panoply of tear. 

2 Oor. viii 2, deep poverty abounding to wealth of liberality, 

.2 Oor. adi. 10, “ When I am weak, then I am strong.” 

It will be sufficient make the merest reference to Anadiplom (Rom, ix. 30 ; PhiL 
fi. 8); EpanodoB (Gai il. 16); EpaauyrthAysie (Rom. viii. 34 ; GaL ii. 20; iii. 4, &c.); 
Asyndeton (1 Oor. xv. 43 ; 1 Tim. i 17 ; 2 Tim. iii 2—5, 10, 11, &c.) ; Antiptosis (Col. iv. 
17 ; Gai vl. 1 ;iiiv. 11) ; Hyperbaton (2 Thesa ii. 5, &c.) ; Alliteration (1 Cor. ii. 13 ; 

2 Cor, viii. 22; ix. 8, &c.) ; Gonstructio praegnems (2 Thess. ii. 4, &c.) ; and many minor 
figures. 

8. Coming to figures of tbe third division — Sound — we find that St, Paul makos 
most remark^le .lud frcqnesit ase of paronomasia. 

E.g. («t) Paronomasia, depoiiden+ on the change of ong or two letters * • 

Rom. 1. 29, iropveiif iroMjpi^ . . . ^$6voVy tfi6vov» 

Horn. i. 30, acrui/€TOiK,‘a<rvve?rov«, 

RiOm. xi. 17, liKaBuiv i^eKkdtrOiitraM^ 

•* Of. jSeb, V. 8, UiV eTToBeV. 

{g\ Paronomaaia, dependent on a i>lay of words of similar sound or derivation.* This 
is St. Paul’s moat frequent rhetorical figure : — 

2 Oor, i^ 2, yiv<JiaKop.ivri koX avaytvoia-Konetni.B 

Bom. L 28, ovk iSoKitutxrav (they refused) . . • i^f>Kiy.ov vovv (a refuse mind). 

Phil. Iii, 2, 8, ie*TaTopLt} {concimm) . , , wtptTopiTj (cirewmemon). 

' Rom. ii. 1, , icaToweptVets, 

L Oor; jd. 29, , , , Kplfia , , , KaTdKpifxa. 

Bdm. 3, “Not to be high-w*ncfe(f (virep4>povety) above what we ought to be 
m^ded (4>povety), but to he^imled so as to be sober-minded” (irw^poveiv). Of. 
Thuc. ii. 62, ov <f>poviJtJL4XTi /xoyov aXXd Kai KareuftpotnjftaTi. 

1 Cor. vii 31, • • • *«Taxpw/iiewt. 

2 Cor. vi. 10, i/i0VT9t *, , , ^ 

2 Cor. iv. 8, iiropodp.tyoi , , , C^an-opovpin^. ^ 

2 Tim. iii. 4, i>*kijSovoi, , , , ^iXofleoi. 

2 Thess. iii. 11, not busy (ipya^opevovs) but busybodies (vepi epye<opA»wv),4 
1 Tim. V, 13, ov povov Si apyaX, akkd ical irepwpyot (female toilers in the school of 
idleness). 

Oomolius k Lapide and others have imagined a latent i)aronoma8ia In 1 Cor. i. 23, 
24. If St. P^dl thought in Syriac it might be “ To the Jews a micsolj and to the Greelcs 
a tnashcaly but Jt'>ehoao that are called — Ohiiat the seed of God.” But this is probably a 
mere ingenious fancy.® 

ty) A third nlaas of paronomasias consists in plays on names, of which we find three in 
St. Paul:— 

Philem. 11, 'Oi<q<rtfAw 
Philem. 2p, Noi, ow braCtirir, 

I See Ola De Orat. 11 68 ; Auot ad Eerrnn, !v, 24 ; Quint. Tnstt Orat lx 8, An 

Instance in our Prayer JE^pok la—** amoi^ all the clujipgos and chances of this mortal life." 

» A curious instance occurs in our B. V, of James 1. 6, He that wavereth is liko a wave of the 
sea,” where it dbes not occur in the original 

- s Conmare Acts vilL SO, and 13®eil'> remark to the Bmperor Julian, wk iyvm, «l 

MlUtfC oi/K Sv KUT^ywtt 

« 8o Domitius Afer, ** Non agentes sed satagentes ” (Quint, vl. 8, 64). 

» Glass,. Pkilolog. Soom, p. 968. 

• r.fHfmt,adli&, whet© I timaotlusdt^ poMiUe second parcnionuuda In Jxp'eaTov,c(ixsi|OTe^ 
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Phil. iv. 8, Sufvy# ** yoke-lellow by ixame and yoke-fellow nature. 

St Jerome imagines another in Gal. i. 6 , where he thinks that **ye are being removed” 
is a play on the name Qalatse and the Hebrew Oulal, “to roU,*^ 

Since, tiien, we find upwards of fifty specimens o| upwards of thirty Qf ^ek rhetorical 
figtures in St. Paul, and since they are far more abundant in his Eplitlet is^ 
other parts of the New Testament, and some are found in him alone, may we not con- 
clude that as a boy in Tarsus he had attended some elementary class in Greek rhetoric, 
perhaps as a part of his education in the grammatical knowledgS of the language ? Pro- 
fessional rhetoricians abounded in Tarsus, and if Paul’s father, seeing the brilliant 
capacity of his son, meant him for the school of Gamaliel, he may have thought that an 
elementary initiation into Greek rhetoric might help to pave the way f^ his future dii- 
tinction among the Hilleliioe of Jerusalem ; since, as we see from the T^mud, this kind 
of knowledge o^>ened to some Kiibbis a career of ambition. If so, the lessons which tiia 
young Saul learnt were not thrown away, though they were turned to very diiferent 
objects tliau had been dieamt of by one who intended hir boy to be, Hale himself, a 
i'harisee of Phaiisees and a Hebrew of Hebrews. 


KXCUKSUS m. (p. 23 ). 

Tils Classic Quotations and Allusions of St. Paul. 

1. Those who maintain the advanoed classic culture of St. Paul, rely on the fact that he 
quotes from and alludes to Greek and Roman writers. « 

Three quotations are incessantly adduced. One is the hexameter written by the 
Cretan poet Epiinenides in such stem and contemptuous depreciation of the character of 
his own oouutrymen — ^ 

KpTjrn iffiTvOTtu, treutd ycurrrfptr opyeu.* 

(** Liars the Cretans aye, lU monsters, gluttonous idlers.'*) 

Another is the half -hexameter in which he reminds his audisiUM^ In Um ■peodi Oi tbs 
Areopagus, that certain also of their native poets had said-— 

Tov yap *ai y«rtK 
(“ For we are al»j his offspring, “) 

A third is the moral, warning to the Corinthians — 

^Otip<xv<rty jjnfvra ipiAioi caurW * 

(*' Evil coiHDJunloations corrupt good manaars 

or it may, perhaps, be more oorreoily rendered, “ Evil associaiioiui destroy exneHent 
characters.” 

Now, if we look a little closer at these quotations, we shall see how very little proof 
they furnish of anything more than the most superficial acquaintanoe with Greek writers. 
The first of them is just such a current national characterisation * as lhi;^t pass every- 
where from mouth to mouth, and which St. Paul might very well rejKfat without having 
read a line of the poem of Epimenidee on Oruefes, or Callimachus’s Myrtm to ZeuMi> iu.« 
both of which it occurs.* The second is a rebc^ised compmonplace of heathen \nsight, to 
which many parallels might be quoted, but which fo\ip(Lin Oleanthes,? nfiarly in the 
form in which St. Paul quotes it The actual quotation is from erne dt those tedious 

i n,^upm,adloa » Tit 1 12L •Artsxvll. 28 M Cor. xv. 88. 

* See, as to the Cretaiis, Leonidas, AnAol. tlL, p. 86(1 ; Polyb. vt 47 ; 3>iod. So. xxxi Fr. t 

Wetst aaloc. • ' 

• OiJlIm. JTymn. 4a Jos. 8 Kmm 4*1 xai yap, m iru. 

See duyscetom and Jerome ad Tit. L 12. Motmrm, the line had origlnatml one m the coinraooew 
ndlogistic puzzles, called “the Liara.'* “Epimenidee said tJSat the Cretaiui were liars; but 
Epimenidee was a Cretan ; tiMuofore Eptmenides was a liar ; therefore the Cretans were not 11^ i 
tliercfuro EpimenidiM wan not a Mar," tko. Ac. (Dleg. Iau»rl U. 108) It was invented by EttbuUdes; 
et Cle. IXe. tL ^ manUsita.* f Ckanthea, ifysaa. la Jm, ft. ^ 
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poexn9 whioli were most in vogue at this period, tlie Phomomena of Aratua,^ Witb. the 
writings of this poet St. Paul may have become acquainted, both because they ore 
entirely hagnless— which is more than can be said of almost any other Pagan production 
which was ^pular at that time— Aid because Aratus was a Cilician, and very probably a 
Tarsian.^ The third was one of those common sententious pieces of morality which had 
"passed into a proverb, and which in all probability Menander, in his ThaiSf had 
appropriated from sonw lost tragedy of Euripides. St. Paul is far more likely to have 
heard it used in common i>arlance, or to have seen it inscribed on one of the Hermse at 
Tarsus or Athens, than to have read it in Menander, or even— as Socrates ^ and 
Chrysostom seem to think — in one of the Greek tragedians. It is further remarkable 
about these (^totations, first, that all three of them were so current, they are found in at 
least two poets each ; and next, that two of them occur at the very beginning of Eymia 
to Zem* If any collection of Hymns to Zem was to bo found on any bookstall at Atlieiis, 
It is exoctljj .tho kind of book into which St. Paul’s human sympathies may have induced 
him to dip in support of his liberal and enlightened view that God bad revealed Himself 
even to the heathen, to a degree sufl&cient for their Bkppiness and their salvation, had 
they chosen to make use of the* light they had.^ A third /<'ry remarkable point is that 
in the quotation from Menander or Euripides, whichever it may have been, the great 
m^rity of the best MSS. read — a reading which may therefore be 

regarded as certainly genuine, since no one would have dreamt of altering the correct 
metre, if it had been given in the original manuscript. Now if such be the case, it seems 
to indicate that the ear of St. Paul was unfamiliar with — or, which comes to the same 
thing, '•was ifidifferent to — even so common a rhythm as that of the iambic verse. Our 
oonclusisn, therefore, is that St. Paul’s isolated quotations no more prove a study of 
Greek literature than tlj^ quotation of such a national epigi'am as 

** Inglese Italiaaato, Diavolo incarnato," 

or of such a line as 

“LasciatefgnI speranza voi ch’ entmte,’' 

would necessarily prove that an English writer was a proficient in the literature of Italy, 
or had read the poems of Dante. St. Paul was a man of remarkable receptivity, and, as 
we have seen, an habitual qnoter. Except in Epistles intended»for readers to whom Old 
Testament quotations would have been unintelligible, he can hardly write five sentences 
in succession without a Biblical reference. The utter absence of any similar use of oven 
the noblest of the classic writers, is a proof either that he had intentionally neglected 
them, or that, at any rate, they had left little or no mark on an intellect bo sensitive to 
every cognate influence. For that it was not only the Scriptures of the Jewish canon 
whi^ thus wlung to his retentive memory, is apparent from the free use which he makes 
of the Book ^Hisdom, and perhaps of other books of the Jewish Apocrypha.^ It is also 

1 Aratus flourished abput B.C. 270. His poems, considering that they only bear a sort of dull 
» reaemhlanfve to' Thomson’s Seasons, acqulreti astqpishing populai'ity. They were translated, among 
others, by Cicero, and by CeSsar GeVmanicus. 

* Buhle, Aratus, ii. 429. » Kist, Eco. ill. 16. * Acts xiv. 17 ; xvil. 27 ; Rom. i. 20. 

* A, B, B, F, G, &0., ujtfjpktif rpayiK^, Clem. Alex. Strom. L 14, 59 ; Meineke, Fr. Com., 
76 . 

« See Hausrath, p. 23. He compares 1 Cor. vi. 2 with Wisd. iii, 8, the image of tlUlighristian 
armour with Wisd. v. 17, the metaphor of the potter making one vessel to honour and another to 
dishonour with Wisd. xv. 7. The memorahlo thriM-repeated saying, “Neither circumcision is any- 
thing, nor undrcumcislon *’ fGsL v. 6 ; vi. 15 ; 1 (x>r. vii. 19), is by Photius, Syncellus, and others 
•aid to he a quotation fbom ‘^Revelation of Moses.” Dr. Lightfoot fon GaL vi. 17) shows that there 
1^ some reason to doubt this, and says that “a sentiment whicli Is the very foundation of et. Paul’s 
^fthing was most unlikely to h^^e been expressed in any earlier Jewish writing ; and if it really 
burred in the apocryphal work In question, this work must have been either 'written or inter- 
polated after St. Paul's time (See Lttcke, Offend. #. Johan. 1., p. 282).** The same must be said of tha 
Book of Wisdom on the ingonioiu hypothesis that it was wzitten by ApoUos (Flumptre, JPapoKtor, 
L 42A <«.>. 
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traceable in tho extent to which he ie constantly haunted by a word»^ and In thi iie% 
and often rare expressions which are found in every one of the Epistles,* and which show 
ns a mind keenly susceptible to impressions derived from the oircamstances f pound him, 
and from the intercourse of those among whom he was habitually thrown, ^ * 

2. But though the Greek culture of Tarsus had little or no tnduenoe on the ouirdht of 
the Apostle’s thoughts, it would be a mistake to suppose that it produced no influence 
at all on his life or on his style. Besides the direct quotations, t^re is more than on© 
isolated passage which may be tho distant echo of classical reminisoenoes. Such, for 
instance, is the apologue of the self asserting members in 1 Cor. xii., wMch reminds us 
at once of the Ingenious fable of Mejienius Agrippa;* and the fearful metaphor of 
Kom. vii. 24, which has less probably been held to refer to a true story of the family of 
Kegulus.'* And it is far from improbable that it was in some “class of rhetoric” at 
Tarsus that the Apostle acquired the germs, at any rate, of that argumentative habit 
of mind, that gift of ready extempore utterance, and tha^ fondness fof chiasmus, 
jwirouomasia, poraloipsis, oxymoron, litotes, and other rhetorical Sgnres, which charao- 
berise his style.^ It was there, to^, that he may have learnt that ready versatility, that 
social ooui'tesy, that large comprehensiveness, that wiu3 exi>erienoe and ca|>aoity for 
dealing with varied interests and intricate matters of business, which made him. In the 
high and good sense of the word, a true gentleman, a ChriHtian man of the world. JJe 
was, in heart and feeling, an Ideal specimen of what the Greeks call the coAk 
“fair and good” — and his intercourse with polished Greeks may have tended to brighten 
that spirit of “entirely genuine Attic uibanity”® — a spirit more flexible and more 
charming than natural Semitic dignity — which breathes in every line of the Bpistle to 
Bhilemon. 

It is a remarkable proof of this natural liberality that, }xk spite of the bumiflg 
hatred of idolatry which we have alrt'a^ly noticed, he is yet capalle of looking with 
sympiithy, and even admiration, on acune of those nobler and more limocont aspects of 
heathen life which his countrymen hidiscriminately condemned. 5' Tlxe hallowing of 
heathen symbols, the use of metaphors derived fronflieathen life for the illustration of 
Christian truths and Christian duties, is a very remarkable feature of the style of St. 
PauL There were few of the crimes of Hero^ which the strict l*harisees had regarded 
with more undisguised horror and hatred than his construction of a theatre at Osaaarea ; 
yet St. Paul quite freely^ and without misgiving, adopting a metaphor which would hare 
tiaused a shudder to any Palestinian Pharisee, compiires the transient fashion o# the world 
to the passing scene of a theatrical display, and in other places turns the whole Universe 
into a theatre, on the stage of which were displayed the sufferings of the Ai:K>itles as a 
spectacle to angels and to men.^ We recognise, too, the more liberal son of the Utsper 

^ yxtrofieu in 1 Th«ss. L ; r<k cTroi’/Mria In Bph. h ; In Pfail. ; all yhwro in 

ilom^ ; ^w(rui«i in 1 Cor. Iv. ; KAv\a.<T^ in 2 Cor. xi. : ira^oAk» In 2 Cor. L ; Atintla xCor. IS , Aa 

* As. for instance, xaruj'ofixdm and in 1 Cor. ; wAjjpmpM. in the EpisiliMroft^he Captivity; 

yyirff in the Pasunai Episiles. Ac. 

* Llv, il 82. There is also a remarkahle i;»arsJlftl In Hen. Ik frd. It 81. 

* Tlie M Is against thu reference. ^On the other hand, the “ fMrhbcUkoriesla aifiil 

ptripMma of 1 Cor. iv. 13 pvtf bt» an allunion U. aiK^Hnt pls^niUr cdTcringf <r. swjwtt. ad leal 

* E.g., Chwjrm.m, Kohl ii. 7—10; VarvnKr^nania, 2 Thess. ill. U adloc,) ; 

1 Tlieas. Iv. 0. v. 1 ; Oxynwron^ lioin. i. 20, Phihun. il ; IMofkt, 1 *dgtr. xi. ICL Ao. ExcoxtUS lhi 
« The Rhetoric of 8t Paul. ” 

* Kiwpcl, p. 12. See Arlsl M. Mor. li. 0, 1 

j •yylf fajoiad ©bounds in passages which utter nothing but mirnixed scorn of the Oentlles, 
even of their very virtues. In BabKa I/cUAra, t. 10, 8, tliore is a notable discussioa on Frov. liv. sa 
It Is rendered, " Righteousneai exalteth a natidi, and th* goodnem of naHom is s4a,’* E. 
explained it to mesaii. ** R%hteousuess exalts Israel ; but the goodness of other lutlotifl E fin, being 
only doe to thdr self-exsltatloa,** liabban Garnsliel said, "thev were only good in «Hrd«r to heap, 
reproach on the shortoomings df Israel and Rabbi liechunya mtk Baksnsh imnciuated the vai^*„ 
** ktghteousness «xaliir*th a twilan (Israel) and goodness t but the © ahBKdSMriiig*'*' ^his 

•xplanatloii was ido|>t«d by Babban Johansn Ben askksl. 

* 1 Cor. vii ai, rs rev «ckr|Mw. 1 tior. It. 0^ (CSf. lieh. x. 
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iio&'~*th.e niAii whoso thoughts have been enlarged by travel and by interoourse with men 
of otiier ti|dning and other race — in the apparently vivid sympathy with which St. Paul 
draws Sjozneof his favourite metaphors from the vigorous contests of the Grecian games. ^ 
Those gamM constituted the brighibst, the most innocently attractive feature of Hellenio 
life. JDuring his long stay at Ephesus and at Corinth he had doubtless witnessed those 
wrestling bouts, those highly-skilled encounters of pugilism, those swift races to win the 
fadihg garlands of laujQsil or pine, which, for some of his heathen converts, and particularly 
for the younger among them, could not at once have lost their charm. We can well 
Imagine how some young Ephesian or Corinthian might have pressed St. Paul to come 
with him and see the struggle and the race ; and how, for one whose sympathies were 
BO vividly huAn, there would have been a thrilling interest in the spectacle of those 
many myriads assembled in the vast stadium — ^in the straining eyes and eager countenances 
and beating hearts — in the breathless hush with which they listened to the proclamations 
of the heiali^) — the wild-eyed charioteers bending over their steeds, with the hair blown 
back from their glowing f^es — in the resounding acclamation'’ with which they greeted 
the youthful victor as he stepjwd forward with a bltsh receive his prize. Would 
these fair youths do so much, end suffer so much, to win a poor withering chaplet of 
pine and parsley, whose greenness had faded before the sun had set, and would they use 
no effort, make no struggle, to win a crown of amaranth, a crown of righteousness which 
eoAd not fade away ? And that, too, when here the victory of one was the shame and 
disappointment of all the rest, while, in that other contest, each and all might equally 
be vioton, and the victory of each be a fresh glory to all who were striving for the same 
high prize.’ ^And as such thoughts passed through his mind there was no Judaic nar- 
rowness, but a genial sympathy in his soul, and a readiness to admire whatever was 
innocenjb and beautiful human customs, when he wrote to his converts of Corinth— 
••♦J^ow ye not that they which run in a stadium run all, but one receivetb the prize? 
Bo run that ye may grasp.* Now every one that striveth is temperate in all things ; 
they, however, that they may receive a corruptible crown, but we an incorruptible. 

I, then, BO run, not as uncertainly f so box I, as one who beateth not the air ; but I 
bruise my body with blows and enslave it, lest perchance, after making proclamation to 
others, I myseif should prove to be a rejected combatant. 

4. But it was not only with Greek .customs that St. Paul became familiar during hli 
residence at Tarsus. It is clear that he must also have possessed some knowledge of 
Boman law. His thoughts often have a juridical form. He speaks of the earnest- 
money ” of the Spirit ; of the laws of inheritance ; of legal minority ; of the rights of 
wives and daughters.® The privileges and the prestige conferred upon him by his rights 
of Oivitas would have inevitably turned his thoughts in this direction. The Laws of the 
Twelve Tables had defined the authority which might be exercised by fathers over sons 
even after they have come of age (pairia potestas) in a manner which Gains tells us was 
peculiar to Kcman jurisprudence, with the single exception that it also existed among 
the Oalaioe, If this means the Galatians it would give peculiar significance to the 
iHtistratiou in* Gal. iv, wliich in any cas^ proves St. PauPs familiarity with Roman 
institutions which had no existence among the Jews. So, too, we are told by Sir H. Maine 
that “ a true poyver of testatibs^ wd nowhere provided for in the Jewish Code of Laws, 
and that the Romans “invented the wilL” Yet to the rules of testamentaiy^quests, 
and their irrevocability in certain oases, Bt. Paul seems to make an express allus^ (GsL 

1 1 dor. ix. 24 ; Phil! iil. 14; 1 Tim. vt 12 ; 2 Tfin. tv. 8; U. 6; 1 These. IL Hi, 

* Bee a closa parallel in Sen. Bp, Mor, Ixxvlii. 16. 

• KoraJiiBvrt, Of. Phil. Hi. 12 — ^14, card. trKoirby . . . Bpafitlov, 

“ ♦ 1 CorTlx. 24—27. AiWctoot, Vwolwhm agoni8tie%m (Beng. ; Philo, de Cherub. § 22). On the. 
tftaperate traboing of compentors, see Hor. A. P. 412 ; Eplct. Efushir* 86 ; Dissert, ili. 16 ; Tert. <ul! 
Mart 8. iUpa Haeiv is to light a arciofiay^ (4.S., Aake mere feints), (Bustath, ad II xx. 448 ; Atham 
164. A d.c. : Vii^ JSn. v. 376). KmtQaje, perhaps ** heralding the laws of the contest ** (iEsch. 
Bum. 660). ^ » Gal. iii. 17, IsTTv, 1, 2 ; Bom. viL ^ Ac. 
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iii. 15), Again, he gives prominence to the Roman idea of artificial ** adoption,** oven tc 
the extent of maJdng an apparent reference to tho fact that a son, fully adopted, aban* 
doned the domegtlc rites {sacra) of hia own family, and attached himself t^ mose of hla 
new parent (Gal. iv. 5 ; Eph. i. 6).i f 

5. We may select one more passage — though in this onuae it involves no akmiraition ox 
sympathy — ^to show how accurately the customs of the Pfigam life had been observed by 
St. Paul in that vaiied experience which made him, in the be«^^ sense, a citizen of tho 
world. It is a passage which, from the absence of this knowledge, has often been entirely 
misunderstood. It occurs in 2 Cor. u. 14 — 10 : “ Now thanks be to God, who always 
leadeth us everywhere in triumph ^ in Christ, and who by us maketh manifest the odour 
of the knowledge of Him in every place. For we are to God a sweetsTdour of 
among those who are being saved, and among those who are pciishiug. To the lattcnr we 
are an odour of death to death, to tho former an odour of life to life.** 

Here, though the details of the metaphor are intricately involved, th^ general con< 
cejition which was in the thoughts of tho Apostle, and swayed his expression. Is derived 
from tho customs of a Roman triumph. It was one main feature of such “insulting 
vanities ” that the cliiof cii])tive3 were paraded before thg victor’s path, and sweet odours 
were burnt in the streets while his car climbed the Capitol.® But when he rojiched the 
foot of the CapitoUne hill there w:is a fatal halt, which, in the utter deadness all 
sense of pity, might bo a moment of fresh exultation to the concjucror, but which ?rus 
death to the cai)tivc ; for at that sijot the captives ceased to form any part of the pro- 
cession, but were led asitlo into the rocky vaults of the Tullianum, and strangled by the 
executioner in those black and fetid depths. And thus the sweet odoursj which to the 
victor — a Miuius or a J ulius Ca-sar —and to the spectators were a sjunbol of glory and 
success and happiness, were to tho wretched victims —a Jugurtha or a Vercingetorix — 
an odour of death. Reminded of this by his um of tiie worils * leadeth us in triumph,** 
St. Paul for an instant fancies himself a cax>tivt) before the chiiriot of God — a captive in 
connection with Christ ; and then another passing fancy strikes him. The preachexs of 
Christ are like that burning incense w'hoso perfunfx tilled the triumphant streeto,^ but 
they were not an odour of life and hope to all. As light is light yet pains the diseased 
eye, as honey is honey yet palls on the sated taste,® so the odour retained its natural 
fragrance, although to many — through their own sins and wilfulness — it might only 
breathe of death. The tidings of salvation were glad tidings, but to the guiltily hardened 
and the wilfully irni/enitent they might prove to bo tidings of wrath and doom.* 

Little, perhui>8, did it occur to St. Paul as he wrote those words, that the triumph of 
God, in wMch he was being led along from place to place as a willing victim, might end 
for him also in the vaults of that very Tullianum 7--4he description of which must have 

1 Tlu:s<' instanfes are out by Beam Mcrlvale, BoyU r^ectum, and In St. Paml at pp. 

172 — l!>U. Ttu- of < r'-ferred to are InsU. i. (cf. Cs**«ar, B. G. vi. l!%) and ; JBiffCiU, 

xxvi. 3 . but I ciiiHjnt, ]»rvjk'iso[ to luiy that tlie conclusions formed are IndiKpiitable. 

* The rcu'buiug of the E. V., '‘which always caums us to triumph iii Christ," is both phUologl- 

cftH)' itiipohfulAe <d. Cijl. ii. 15), and cunfuiies the ineta|)hor to such an extent as to render ft entimiy^ 
uniotrl!i;:!ble. Ht. Paul may well have hcfird of tho famous trltasuph of Claudius ov. r UiS * 

few before (A.B, 51), In which Caiutdacos had walked as a prii'wjner but " 

from tho ranks of the ‘lobt‘ to those of the (Tac, Ana. xiil. 30). (bse Bx. 

Piumptro, ad loc.) Cleopatra had proudly wvid, ov 

» btxiv. ; Her. Od. iv. in 60; Flut. p. 272. 

* rises superior to the vulgar ppeju(lif.:e of the Habbls, who said that *'a man is a slimW 

who while walking in a part of a town inhabited by idoiatem inhales purposely the odour of 
luccuse oflcied up by them” (Berochdth, t, 03, IW , 

* Bee ThcophyL ad loc, 

* Siiailariy the Rabbis spoke of the law as an ** aroma of Ufa ” to thcaa who walk on fbo 

an “aroma of death “ to those on the left (Shabtjoth, f. 88, 2). . ' ’ 

7 The Tulliiumin is, according to old tradition, the scene of tbS last imprisonmeat, bafor* 
mar^doin, both of Bt. Peter and Bt Paul It the n^ck-hewu lower dungeon added by Bervius 
TuIliuH to U\e career of Ancus Martins. Excavations within the last fgw mouths paove tliat It was 
much larger than has been hitherto i^piKised. * 
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ixeen ii]^!ngled In his thoughts with the other details of the Roman pomp — and that if not 
from the Mamertine, yet from some other Roman prison he would only be dragged 
forth to didi ^ 


EXCURSUS IV. (p. 83). 

P VTTL A Hagadist : St. Paul anb Pfttlo. 

There are two largo divinions of Rabbinic lore, which may be classed under the heads 
of Hagadoth^ or unrecorded legends, and HaJmhoth^ or rules and iirecedonts in ex])lana- 
^ tion of dubioi^n^or undefined points of legal observance.^ It is natural that there should 
be but few. traces of the latter in the writings of one whose express object it was to 
deliver the Gentiles from the intolerable burden of legal Judaism. But though there is 
little trace of them in his writings, he himself expressly tells us that he had once been 
enthusiasUd^in ilicir ohse^vance.^ ** I was making,” he says to the Galatians, con- 
tinuous advance in Judaism abo'^ many who were my equals in age in my own race, 
being very exceedingly a zealot for the traditions handdO from my fathers.” * And 
there are in the Etustles abufidant signs that with th.Q uga&Uh he was extremely 
familiar, and that he constantly refers to them in thought. Thus in 2 Tim. iii. 8 ho 
traditionally names Jamies and Jamhres, two of the Egyptian magicians who withstood 
Moses. He adopted the current Jewi.sh chronologies in Acts iii. 20, 21. He alludes to 
the notion that the Adam of Gen. i. is the ideal or spiritual, the Adam of Gen. ii. the 
concrete andAinful Adam.^ The conception of the last trumpet,® of the giving of the 
Law at SinaiDy angels/’ of Satan as the god of this world and the prince of the power 
of the air, 7 and of the celestial and infernal hierarchies,^ are all recurrent in Talmudic 
writings. When, in 1 r^r. xi. 10, he says that “ a woman ought to have a veil ® on her 
head because of thfi angels,” there can, I think, be no shadow of doubt in the unpre- 
judiced mind ol -any reader who is familiar with thc«e Jewish views of the subject in 
which St. Paul had been trained, that he is referring to the common Rabbinic interpre- 
tations of Gen, vl. 2 ^LXX. Cod. A? “the angels ”), where the Targum, and, indeed, all 
Jewish authorities down to th*e author of the Book of Enoch (quoted in the Epistle of 
Jude),'® attribute the Fall of the Angels* to their guilty love for earthly women. St.' 
Paul could not have been unaware of a notion which for many ages seems to have been 
engrained in the Jewish mind " — a notion which is found oVbr and over again in the 


1 I have tried fully to explain the nature of the Halach.a'h and the Hagadah In the Expositor, 
October, 18T7. The former dealt mainly with the Pentateuch, the latter with the Hagiographa. 
Dr. Deutsch (Smith’s Diet. a. v. “ Versions”) says, “ If the IJ.ilachah used the Scriptunil word as a 
last and most awful resort against which there was no furtlier appeal, the Hagadah used it as the 
golden nail t>ji which to hang its gorgeous tapestry. If the fonner was the iron bulwark round the 
nationality ol Israel, the latter was a maze of flowery walks within those fortress walls." 

9 Oal. 1. 14. « 

* 'J’ke wapaSoinc did not mean the written Law, but the Oral Law, the warpia eft) of which 
Josephus si^eaka so iiuh li ; tlif^ g'^nn, in fact, of the Halachdth of the Mishna and Gcmara. 

V * 1 Cor, xy. 47. This, is ul.^o louiid in Philo, De Opif. Miciid, 1. 82. 

» 1 C«r. XV, 52 ; 1 Thess. iv. 10- * Gal. iii. 19. f Eph. IL %, 

» Eph. i. 21 ; iii. IQ ; \± 12 ; Col. 1. 16 ; il. 15. 

» Such, however arrived at* or whoever be the special shade of thought about the use of the 
word— which may be a mere prot^fncialism— is the obvitnia meaning of i^ova-Ca in 1 Cor. xi. 10. St. 
Paul gives tlircto reasons for this l ulo— (1) our instinctive sense that an uncovered head, like a 
shaven head, is a dishonour to a wom;m, whose hair is a glory to her ; (2) the fact woman’s 
hair indicates her subordinate position towards man, a.s man’s cox ered bead denotes hiar^bordina- 
tion to God ; (8) “ because of the angels." 2 Pet. ii. 4 ; Jude 6, 14. 

The argument that ol ayyeAoi is nc^ cr usd^ in the New TosUnient except for good angels is 
quite valuelev:i!i, for the fallen angels were sui)po.s<id to have been good angels until they fell, and, if 
they had fallen thus, there was notliing to show the impossibility that othei-s might simfiarly falL 
interpretiition is given qifTte unh6.sitatingly by Tertullian, de Firg. FeL 7, propter augelos, 
scilicet Quos legimiLs a Deo et coelo excidi.sse ob concupiscentiam feminarnm." I nave thoroughly 
exanjined this point in a paper in the UomiktiM Quarterly of 1878, and quoted many Rabbinic lllui- 
tratioua. (Taiyg^ma, f. 51; 4 ; AhhMii. of Rabbi Nathan, c. 34.) 
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TalmTid, and which is still so prevalent among Oriental Jews, as also among Mohani* 
medanSy^ that they never allow their women to be unveiled in public lest ot 

evil spirits, should injurs them and others.^ To this very day, for thii^, very reason, 
Jewish women in some Eastern cities weiur on incdnceivably hideous hes^drecs, called 
the kliolebt^ so managed as to entirely conceal the hair. It exposes them to derisii>n and 
inconvenience, but is worn as a religious duty, “ because of the spirits.” 

Again, in Rom. iv. 6, 13, Paul evidently accepts the tradition^+also referred to by St, 
Stephen, that Abraham had been an uncircumcised idolater when he first obeyed the call 
of Gkxi, and that he then received a promise — unknown to the text of Scripture — ** that 
he should be the heir of the world. ”3 In Rom. ix. 9 it luw» been supposed, from the form 
of bis quotation, that he is alluding to the Riihhinio notion that Istvito wsdS'creatod in the 
womb by a fiat of Go<l ; in Gal, iv, 29 to the Hagadah that Ishmjwsl not only laughed, 
but jeered, insulted, and mis treated Isjuic and in 2 Oor. xh 14 to the notion that the 
angel who wrestled with Jacob was au evil angel assuming the semblance oi>an Angel of 
Light. These three latter instances are slight and dubious ; but there is a remarkable 
allusion to the smitten rook in tlu wilderness, which in 1 Oor. x. 4 is called “ a spiritual 
foUomn^ rock,” Tlie exiJrcH&iou can have but one niejvivng. Among the many marvel- 
lous fancies which have been evolved from the thoughts of Jewish teachers, occupied for 
centuries in the adoring ami exclusive study of their sacretl btKjks, was one to which 4]y.ey 
repeatedly recur, that the rock, from which the water flowed, wt« round and like a 
swann of bees, and rolled itself up and went with them in their journeys. When the 
Tabernacle was pitched, the rock came and settled in its vestibule. Tlian came tiie 
princes, and standiiig near it exclaiinetl, “Spring up, O w'ell ; sing ye untb it,”* and it 
sprang up. How are we to regard these stninge legends? Can we suppose that wise and 
sensible Itabbis like llillol and Gamaliel took them literally? There is no ground what- 
ever for supposing —iniloed, it is essentially impossible - that any one could have accepted, 
au pied dc la lettre, Jtll the fables of the Talmud, which are in many instanoea bot^' 
senseless and contnulictory. Many of them were doubtless regarded as mere plnys of 
pious fancy— mere ingenious exercises of loving infer^ce. Others were only an Oriental 
Way of suggesting mystic tru tlu— were, in fact, intentional allogorief. Others, in their 
broatl outlines, w'ere national tz;uUtion«, which may often have corresponded with fact, 
and which, at any rate, hmi pa-ssetl into general and unquestioned credence in ages little 
troubled by the spirit of nhisturkal criticism.® Though St. Paul might quite naturally 
glance at, allude to, or even make use of some of these latter, it would be an utter 
nii.stake to assume tlnit he m ci Ksanly attached to them any objective irnportanoe. If he 
alludes to the simplest ajid most reii«t>ruildo of them, he does so ornamentally, inci- 
dentally, illustratively, and might in all probability have attributed to them no value 

1 See the very reraarknMc ^^tory of Khadijah, who diaTOi'em that It Is really Gabriel who has 
Rjipeared tr> Mwhauiiiufi hv hi« tUiug away directly she takew off her vmiI, " kneming from Waruka 
that a good angel must fly 1 efare th*’. face of an unveiled woman'’ (Weil, AfoAam^, 4'?). (8<mj Dean 

fctanley’s exhau.sUv« fiolc, L\rr. p. 187.) 

3 See HerwJuAth, f. r>. 1 ; *' Ahlja Dciijainin says that if we haul l>«eu suffered to see them, no one 
would stand before the hkiidfiil deruons. Kav Iltma that each of us has 1,000 at his Idjft *ud lO.OflO * 
at his right hand (Ps. xcL 7).” A;c. Aic. The reason Why S^iloinotiVlsid was guimled by sixty valiant 
men with drawn swords was *' liecamH© of fear in the night” (Cant. hi. 7, sjt " Walk dot alone at 
night, be<yms<j I^grath, daughter of MarhUth, walks atxout- - iBio tvi I ‘iSO,00O destnijdng angels, and 
everyone of them iudfvidualty has ]»ernii».sioa to destroy" (f'erncldm^ 112, 2^ They are wiled 
ruchm, Mhedj^, lilin, tlhorim, 4cc. (Haiaburgor, $ v. “ Ge-speiistor lbs only other view of the 
}>usa|?o adSfei seeiiu to me even po.sbd>I« (historicnlly) Ls that of 8t Chryumstom, “ because good 
angels present at Christian wor«hl[> rejidee V) see all things done decently and in good order." 

» Iloiii. iv. 13. .. Cf. Jo.Hh. xxiv. I.’J. t * StinAwir. f. 80, 2. • » Nm®. xxi. 17. 

* The liahhis thernimlves draw a distinction between i^-Hage.s which are to be acci^ded literally 
(Ttfftrrr a“d them which are meant to U “hyjM'rl»oIioaI,'’ln ordinary Orknial ftwhloii(»M3n 
(Itcluud, AniL Jlebr., n, 140). It muat further i«j rememliered Diat uQch of tli» Talmud awtsists vi ,, 
erypt('>graphii which designedly conc6al«xl jmeanbigs avvrrit^p IJpom “ |i«iVf*eatO» " and 

beroticj^." Space prevents any further tutatinent ofr these subjeris here, but I rosy rtjfer those who 
Alt mtnni»uA in tliem to my papers «»» the Uakicha and the IKagada, Tahwu^c cayptograpitfii 
Uw B^tUar tar 1077. * 
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beyoni^ their oonnexion with loving reminiscences of the things which he hj^ learnt in 
the leotnre»>l|Ekll of Gamaliel, or in his old paternal home. In this very passage of the 
Corinthian|Jthe word “following” (oKoXoveo^irrff) is only a graceful allusion to the least 
fantastlb element of a legend oapaole of a spiritual meaning ; and St. Paul, in the instant 
additfbn of the words “ and this rock was Christ,” shows how slight and is the 

reference to the purely Hagadi&tic elements which, in the national consciousness, had got 
mingled up with thegfbat story of the wanderings in the wilderness.! Meanwhile — since 
it is the spiritual and not the material rock which is prominent in the thoughts of St. 
Paul — is there any one who holds so slavish and unscriptural a view of inspiration as to 
think that such a transient allusion either demands our literal acceptance of the fact 
alluded to, or, if we reject it, weakens the weight of apostolic authority ? If a modem 
religious writer glanced allusively at some current legend of our own or of ancient history, 
would it be at once assumed that he meant to 8upi>ort its historical certainty ? If he 
quotes Milton’s line about Aaron’s breastplate “ ardent with gems oracular,” is he held 
to pledge himself to the Ilabbinic theo^ of the light which mo\ od upon them ? Does any 
one think himself bound to a literal belief in seven h^veu: . br^rause St. Paul, in direct 
accordance with Jewish notionrfj tells us that he was caught up into Paradise as far as the 
third?2 

^There is one respect in which these traces of Judaic training are specially interesting. 
They show the masterly good sense of the Apostle, and they show his inspired superiority 
to the influences of his training. That he should sometimes resort to allegory is reason- 
able and interesting; but when we study the use which he makes of the allegorising 
method in the case of Sarah and Hagar, we see at once its immense superiority to the 
fantastic handling of the same facts by the learned Philo. How much more soberly does 
St. Paul deal with the liiuman and historic elements of the story ; and how far more 
simple and natural are the conclusions which he derives from it I Again, when he alludes 
lo the legends and traditions of his nation, how rational and how purely incidental is his 
way of treating them I Compare St. Paul with Philo, with the Talmudists, with any of 
the Fathers in the first three centuSos, and we can then more clearly recognise the chasm 
which separates the Apostle from the very greatest writers both of his own nation and of 
the early Christian Church. • 

The question as to whether St, Paul had or had not read Philo is not easy to 
answer. Gfrbrer’s work on Philo might seem a decisive proof that he had done so. 
Undoubtedly many passages may be adduced from the voluminous pamphlets of the 
eloquent Alexandrian whicli might lead us to repeat the old remark that “ either Paul 
Philoniscs, or IMiilo is a Chi'istian.” Philo, like St. Paid, speaks of the Word of God as 
the antityi>e of the manna, and the smitten rock, and the pillar of cloud and fire ; and 
as a Mediatci, and as begotten before the worlds, and as the Ileavenly Man. He speaks 
of the strife between the fleshly and the rational soul ; of the assisting grace of God ; of 
the millc of doctrine ; of seeing God as through a mii ror ; of the true riches ; and of the 
faith of Abraham. And, besides agreement in isolated plirases, Philo resembles St. Paul 
in his appeal to overwhelming yevelatiuns,® Jn modes of citing and interpreting Scripture, 
in his use of allegory, in the importance which he attaches to the spiritual over the 
carnal moaning of ordinances, ^d in many other particulars. But when we look closer 
we see that many of these expressions and points of view were not peculiajjto Philo. 
They were, so to speak, in the air. They fall under the same category as tne resem- 
bliuices to Christian^ sentiments which may^be adduced from the wiitings of Seneca, 
* 

’ Seven' suoli current natioi:|^ traditions are alluded to in St. Stephen's speech. (See supra, 

■ 4 Obr. xli. 3, 4 ; Bph. Iv. 10. Many other passages and exi)res3iona of St. Paul Iflnd their 
fllustratlon from the Talmud-~4.a*i 1 Cor. xv. tfT, 45, kUkw ; Eph, ii. 14 (the CM ) ; 1 Cor, 

V. 8 (mdtsdth, “ afchcr landM '*) } « Cor. U. 10, 6oi»6.rov ; 2 Cor. v, 2, Ao. (Set 

Meyer on these psssages.) ^ * Ds Chmtbfm, 1. 448. 
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Epictetos, and IVlaroiia Aurolius, Mid may therefore be explained an having been due 
rather to the prevalent currents of moral and religious sentiment, than to any imitation 
or conscious interchange of thought. And side by side with these reset iblanccs, the 
differences between Paul and Philo are immense. i?he cardinal conceptioli of JPhilo is 
that of the Ix>gos, and it is one which, in this sense, is never used by St. Paut. St^ Paul 
makes but one or two distant and slighting allusions to the ancient Greek philosoxihy,- 
which Philo regarded as of transcendent importance. St. Pauj^^ makes but tlie hnost 
Buliordinato use of the allegoric method, which with Philo is all in all. To Philo the 
l*atriarchs become mere idealised virtues ; to St. they are living men. Philo 

addresses his es<.)teric eclecticism to the illuminatofl few ; St. Paul regards all alike as 
the equal children of a God who is no respecter of persons. Pliilo clingfito the Jewish 
ritualisms, tliough ho gives them a mystic significance ; St. Pa\il reganls thorn as abn>- 
gated for Gentiles, and non essontiul even for Jews. Pliilo still holds to the absolute 
superiority of the Jew over the Gentile; St. Paul teaches that in Christ J^j^ua there is 
neither .lew nor Gentile. In Philo we see the impotence of Utdlonising rationalism ; in 
St. I’iiul t]:e power of s]>irituul ti;utli. I’hilo exjdains and philosophises in every direc- 
tion ; St. Jhiul never recoils before a p invdox, and leaves antinomic's unsolved side by 
side. Philo, like St. Paul, speaks much of faith ; hut the “faith” of J*hilo is something 
far short of a traunfonning principle,' while that of St. Paul is a regeneration of^tbe* 
w'hole nature through mj’Ktic union with Christ. The writings of Philo are a oollectfon 
of cold abstractions, tho.se of St. Paul a living spring of spirituiU wistlom. “Philo," 
says Profes-sor Jowett, “ w.as a Jew, St. Paul a Christian. Philo an eclectic, Bt, l*aul 
BiToke as the Spirit gave him utterance. l*hilo wm an Kjistern mystic, St, Paul j>re«che<i 
the resurrection of the body. Philo was an idealiser, St. l*aul a spiritualiacr of the 
Old TcKtainent. Philo was a philosopher, St. Paul a preacher ; the one taught a Bystem 
for the Jews, the otlier a universal religion. The one inHyi.‘ave guided a few more 
eolitariea to the rocks of the Nile, the other h.as changed the world. The one in a dead, 
unmeaning literature, lingering amid the progress of mankind ; the other haa been a ' 
l)rinci]de of life to the int»'11ect as well as u> the ^;-art. While the one hat ceaMd to 
exist, the other has .survived, without di^cay, the changes in government and the revolu- 
tions in thought of 1,H00 years.”'* 

Of the Apocryphal liooks there was one kt least with which St. Paul was almost 
certainly acquainted — na/nel}', the Book of Wisdom. No one, I think, will question this 
who conijjarcs his views of idolatry, and the manner in which he expriatsos them, with the 
ch.apters in which that elofpiciit l>o<^k {uirsuoii the worship of heathenism with a concen- 
trated Bcorn hardly inferior to that of Lsaiah ; or who will cofn}>are together the jMWMctges 
to which I have referred in a former note. If the books for which Ht. l^aul wrote from 
hia last imprisonment were any but sacred btx^ks, we may feel a tolerable confitieno© that 
the Book of Wisdom was among their number.* 


EXCUJISUS V. (p. 64). * 

OaMAMEL and T«F. BCHOOL or TWftlNOKW. 

I fiHAT.L wT^t often turn aside to meet wfiat se* m to rne to be baaelcKit objiaetions ; but 
the name of Gamalkd will always be associated with that of St. Paul, it may be worth 
while to do ao for a moment in this instanefc. It seems, tlicn, to mu' that thb ngscusation 


* Piiilo's highest defuiHloTi of faith Is *' a bettering In all thing* exf tb* »oul, which ha* 
Itsi'lf for support on the Author of all thing*" (D« Ahroaam, ll. 8J>). • lUmans, i iPl- 

» Couip. Horn. V, 12 ; *1. 82 ; 1 Cor. ri. Ow. v. 4, Ac., rwpoetiviay, with Wlid. «• 
JA. ; la, » ; i*. *c. But sac fapro, p. 607. 
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of St, Lukp ifl founded on a mass of errors. ^ Gamaliel, like St. Paul, was a Pharisee, the 
son of Pharise^, and it was doubtless his nobleness and candour of disposition which 
impressed the Kpostle with the better elements of Pharisaism. The fiery zeal of a 
youthful ^aralm may have led him^or a time to adopt the more violent tone of the 
school o{ Shaiihmai, and yet might have been very far from obliterating the effects of 
previous teaching. But, in point of fact, even a Hillel and a Gamaliel, in spite of their 
general ‘mildness, would ^ave described themselves without hesitation as “ exceedingly 
zealous for the traditions of the fathers.” Their concessions to expediency were either 
concessions in their conduct to the heathen, or concessions to necessity and the general 
interest.^ The difference between the two Pharisaic schools was not nearly so wide as 
that between theilwo great Jewish sects. The Pharisees were beyond all question allied 
to the Zealots in political sympathies, while the Sadducees had natural affinities with 
the Herodians. In what we know of Gamaliel, we trace a spirit, a tone, a point of view, 
which emintnl^ly resembles that of his far greater pupil. His decision that soldiers in 
war time, and all people shgitged in works of mercy, duty, or necessity, might be 
exempted from the more stringent Sabbatical traditio^js; bis concession of rights of 
gleaning to the poorer bretlireji;^ his direction that ih ‘ I'eace be with you” 
should be addressed even to pagans on their feast days — are all exactly analogous to the 
known^ sentiments of the Apostle ; while the just, humane, and liberal regulations which 
he hflid down to prevent the unfairness of husbands towards divorced wives, and of dis- 
obedient children towards their mothers, are identical in spirit to those which St. Paul 
applies to similar subjects. The story that he batiied in a bath at Ptolemais which was 
adorned with so statue of Aphrodite, and answered the reproaches of a min with the 
remark that the statue had evidently been made for the bath, and not the bath for the 
■tatfie, belongs not to him but to his grandson, with whom he is perpetually con- 
fused.* To the latter is "^so due the wise and kindly rule of burying the dead in 
ample n^te linen, instead of in costly robes. Yet so close was the unity of 
hoctrine which bound together the successive hereditary presidents of the school of 
Hillel, that we may look on any p.nec%)te of the younger Gamaliel as fairly illustrative 
of the views of the elder; and tho argument of Gamaliel II., that, if he were to 
be excluded from the enjoyment of every place which had been defiled by the 
rights of idolatry, ho would not be able t<5 find any place to live in at all, reminds 
us of more than one passage in St. Paul’s argument about meats offered to idols. 
We may therefore regard it as a significant fact that, in spite of these liberal 
principles, Gamaliel of Jabne sanctioned the use of the “curse against heretics,”® 

1 The precept of Garaalid, “ Get thee a teacher, eschew tluit which is doubtful, and do not 
multiply uncertain tithes ’’ (f-ir/ce AbA.<5tA.,l,16), might have emanated from iSliammai himself. In 
fact, the dlirere-ii. e between the two schools existed far more in infinitesimal details than in 
fiindiimcntal priiK iples. 

^ DVirn pp’n ** for the good order of the world,” CAUin, v. 6. (Derenbourg, Palestine, p. 
189.) It is diflicult, however, to account for Gamaliel I. having a figure engraved on his seal if tliat 
story belongs to him. 

i ? Beo Dr, Ginsburg, s. v.; in Kitto's Cyd., and Grsitz, Gesch. d. Jiulen, iii. 274, sq. ; Jost, Gesdh, 

. Judenthumris, i. 281 ; Frankel, lIodeQfstica in Mischm.am, 57 ; Derenbourg, Pa^rstine, 289, sq. 

* In Jer. BeracMth, ix. (Schwab, p. 159), there is a sfory that meeting a beautiful Pagan woman 
he uttered to her tlio Hluxldm alaikk, ^ Is It possible ? " is tlie amazed remark of the Gemara. “ Did 
not R. Zoira say, oh the authority of R, JosS bar R. Ilauina, and R. Ba or R. Hiya, on the authority 
of R. Jochanan, that one ought not to express admiration for Pagans?” (a rule based on a sort of 
im des mots derived from Deut vii. 3). The answer is that Gamaliel only admired her as tro miglit 
have admired a beautiful horse or camel, exclaiming that Jehovah had made beautiful things in the 
universe. The Talmudist then proceeds to excuse Gaiaaliel for the enonnity of looking at a woman, 
on the ground that it could only have been unexpectedly in a narrow street. 

* MMda Zara, f. 44, 2. Conybeare and Ilowson, Krenkel, Lewin, and others, confuse tha 
anc'cdotes of this Gamaliel (Ila-zaifcu, or “ttie Elder") and Gamaliel II., as also does Otho, Lex» 
Eolbh., s. V. (Etheridge, lUhr, Lit., p. 46). 

® D'3'm riDia* BeracMth, f. 28, 2. Its first sentence is, ** Let there be no hope to them that 
apostatize from the true religion ; and let heretics (minim), how many soever they be, all perish, as 
In a moment,” The uctual author of this prayer was Samuel the Little (ffa-fcotdn). (Grata, iv, 105 
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which is given twelfth in order in the Shemone Ezre.^ It is probable that his gramb 
father, who was equally liberal in many of hia sentiments, would ,yot have been 
perfectly willing to authorise a similar prayer. His sense of expedient /"wm so little 
identical with any indifference to pure Mosaism, tlu t when he died It waft sai^ that the 
purity and righteousness of riiarisaism was removed, ami the glory of thd Ijaw^eascxhi 
Ktither, then, in St. Paul’s original zeal for the oral and wiitten Law, nor in the liber- 
ality of his subseqiient views and docisiona alamt Mt*saio observances, do wo fthd any 
reason wliatever to doubt the statement of his relation to Gamaliel, but on the contrary 
we find it confirmed by many minute and, at first siglit, counter indications And as far 
as the speech of Gamaliel is concerned, it seems probable that his toleration wouhl have 
had decided limits. As it is by no means clear that he did not a/fcn|r:rdf sanction tlio 
attempt to suppress the Christiaus, so it is by no means improbable that up to this timo 
even Saul t)f Tarsus, had he been present at the dcd>ate, mi;;ht have coincided with the 
half-tolerant, but also half-conteinptuotis, views of his great teacher. Although tlm 
ITiarisoes, in their deadly opposition to tho Sadduceos, wvfb always ready to look W’ith 
f«itisfaction on that one part of-'Cliristianity whiidi rested on tho belief in the Itesunrc- 
tion, tho events of tho next few months greatly alt*,m>d the general relations of the 
Church, not only towards them, but also tow’ards tho entire body of tho Jewish peffplc, 
of whom, up to this time, a great multitude had welcomed its early manifestatioipi with 
aetoiiishment iiiid joy, 


EXCUBSUS VI. (p. d3). 

Capital F^7KISHME^’'re : Tai SxoKiKa of Srr Stephs*. 

G1!NERALLY siK;aking the Sanhedrin were not a sanguinary tribunal. They llLfld<|gar^ 
at the necessity of bloodshed, and tried to obviate its necessity by innumenUde regnlA 
iiona. So gri^at was their horror at putting an Csrti elite to death, that any means of 
avoi<iiug it seemed desinihlo. Simeon Ben Shatach is the only conspicuoui Rabbi who, 
for his cruelty in decitliiig cauBcs, is s.aid “to have had hot bands,” Josephus expressly 
marks it as disgraceful to the Sadducees tliat, unlike the rest of their nation, they were 
jetvage in their i)uiii.i,hments. We are told that if even once in seven yeazi — lUhhi 
Ideazar Ben Azuri.ih went so far aa to say th.at if once in seventy years— a Sanheihm 
iufiictcd capital ijunidniient it dcser^'cd tho opprohrinus title of “ iwwiguiimry.”* Tho 
migration of tho .Sanhediizi forty years hrforo the destruction of Jerusalem, from tlzoir 


43'!.) Th« luttlon tJiat tPiH H-unucl th#i /for his rmnw is, perhfti>s, given to dJetlnguhih hh»» 
the projthf't H'enu'd ; <;f. o u«7«?, t.hc IjII'J of IJfr ofChruU, i., p, 414, a.) lu* auythiev' b* 

do HitJi .S.iul (.Shaftl a i-nutmcUou of and Paziltis Iwing »upjM>»kd to ih$ ; 

Altirig, IV. 'Zh; fsk. lit. 1., pj.. 12, 13) l» an ahstmiity hanlfy worthy of : 

iioUiv. Entd. Judenth., il. 107 ; Buxt#.»rf, Lev. Talm., 1,201, 2,&02 ; Wolf, lldn., 

L i.iiy.) 

i In jioint of fact, ih> re Is a ronstdernMe awiomit of olwcurity alvuit this prayer. The 5b»v ’A* 
«jTir or ombio Is a pnyer rt-rilrd luler tl»»j U ia namra fmm th« **sightMn bkasing^/' 

actions, of which it is f;<mtpofO!d, and is rcf ii<<d three tiinma a day, firofloneron f'wwt dayn. it 
Qf'ilxHdfj/ conlaiiiM nineteen se* tiuns, lUu liSfth, which 1» nufiilwjwvl 11 being the oalelinfctftd ifirlww 
fm-Minim, or prayer against the viinim, or her»*tiea Now. Su J«r. lv,, f 8. 

exi'rt'sinfer told that this prayer was iwided fi; tlte Amkla at Jaime, and therefors IN Oamidlel H. ia 
the second century, long after the de#tnirth)n of Jerusalem fCahen, Hid. d 4 la IrfJrs, p. SO, 8'P» 
and MUffUlaA, 1. 17, 2). How this can he rwxmclleii with the aimcTted death of ftamwal th« 
before the deatraction of Jeniaakm, la only oa« of th© confuaiona and coaitradiotions which mw ua 
in every stage of TaJmndlc literaltire. Hallel (quoted by Schwab) says that tba prayer la »owetjnir« 
called the hkimijig (by euphemism) of the Saaduceea,'* and is In&anded a protewt of the 
A/xdii8t the mixture of iemi>oriaing and sevarlty by which Wfi Sa^ucaea ruined thair ooun*^/’ 
Chronology shows this to be futile. , , 

* iSotah, t 4% 1. He, or bis graodaou, are died with high tiwpect for raiiims mlnut* deciwci^ 

In ihe (See Schwab’s Braid das JSenrdIdfft, pp. Lll, 12, Ai.1 

• TTzbz^Ti, t 7, 1 ; Itereubourg. p. SOI. 
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“ Hall of, Squares,” which 'U'as beside the great Court of the Temple to the Ohanuj6th or 
“shops” which|Were under two cedars on the Mount of Olives, is expressly stated to 
have been jp their desire to get to a greater distance from the sacred pr^incts, in 
order that they might not feel it s# sternly incumbent upon them to inflict the strict 
punishnmnts Cf the Law.^ But if, after strict and solemn voting, a man was condemned 
to. any of the four capital punishments, the utmobt care was taken to remove from the 
punishment all semVdance of vindictive haste. In the case of a convicted blasphenier 
the death assigned by tlie Law was stoning, and in Leviticus it is ordained that the 
witnesses should lay their hands upon his head, and all the congregation should stone 
him.2 In Deuteronomy we read the further regulations that the liand of the witnesses 
was first to be u|^ him^ — and this horrible duty was one of the deterrents from false 
or frivolous a-ocusation. But if we may accept the authority of the Muhruiy the process 
was an elaborate one. On prommeiation of the sentence the condemned was handed 
over to the Slwteriw or Lictors of the Sanhedrin, and led to the place of execution. An 
ofiEioial stood at the door of the Judgment HalD holding in his band a handkerchief ; a 
second on horseback was stationed just in sight of th^ first, and if, even at the last 
moment, any witness could testify to the innocence of h - condemned, the fiist 
shook his handkerchief, and the second galloped at full speed to bring back tlie 
accused, who was hhnself allowed to be led back as many as four or five times if 
he pould adduce a single solid proof in his own favour. Failing this he was" led on 
with a herald preceding him, who proclaimed his name, his crime, and the witnesses on 
whose testimony he had been condemned. At ten paces’ distance from the place of' 
death he was b^den to confess, because Jewish no less than Roman law valued thei 
certainty derived from the “confitentem reum,” and the Jews deduced from the story 
of Achan that his punishment would be, as regards the future world, a sufficiently 
complete expiation of his c^me. ^ A bitter draught containing a grain of frankincense 
was then given him to stupefy his senses and take away the edge of terror. At four 
uics’ distance from the fatal spot he was stripped bare of his upper garments, and 
according to the older and simpler j^an of procedure was then stoned, the witnesses 
simultaneously hurling the first stones.® But the later custom seems to have been more 
elaborate. The place of execution 7 was twelve feet high, and one of the witnesses flung 
the criminal down, back foremo.st, from the lop, the other immediately hurling a heavy- 
stone upon his chest. If this failed to produce death, all who were present joined in 
stoning him, and his body was subsequently hung by the hands on a tree until the fall of 
evening.** 

We may be quite sure that none of these elaborate prescriptions were followed in the 
martyrdom of Stephen. He was murdered in one of those sudden outbursts of fury to 
which on more than one occasion the life of our Lord had been nearly sacTificed. 


EXCURSUS (p. 94). 

THE Power of the Sakhedrtn to Inflict Death. 

A question has effton been raised how ^he Sanhedun at this time had the power of 
fufiiftting death at aU ? The well-known passage of St. John, ** It is not lawfui^or us 


' The Dtnt Kenasdth or punitive decisions fAbhd^ Zara, f. 8, 2 ; Shahhath, t 15, I). Rashi 
inferred from Deut. xviL !K), -that minor Sanhedrins outside Jerusalem could not pronounce capital 
sentences (JHnl Nttphaahdth) unless the greater Sanhedrin was seated on the Temple Mount. 

• Lev. xxiv. 14. • ® Deut. xvli. 7. 

* All these particulars, except ^en otherwise stated, I derive from the tract Sainhedrin of the 


Hishna, cap. vi. (Surenhus. il., p. 284, seq 
» TemoWmo, -f. 89, § 3 ; Schdttg. Hor, j 
* Tanchuma, ubi ; Deiit xviL 7. 


T. od Acts vli. 58. 

» Called n^DTim- 


• Deut. xxl. 28, 2ft. 
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to put any man to death,** has been asserted to be In direct oontradlotlon to narra- 
tive. The explanation of that passage to mean **it is not lawful at ^e time of the 
feast *’ is both philologically and historically untenable, and there se^xls to be little 
doubt that there is truth in the statement of ti^e Talmud that aboutV'ortjr years— a 
well-known vague term in Jewish writers — before the fall of Jerusalem, dhe Banhedrin 
had relinquished — it would be truer to say, had been deprived of — the power ol death.* 
That deprivation was due to the direct interference of the Romans, who would not 
extend the highest judicial functions to men so likely to abuse^Hihom for seditious ends. 
It is, perhaps, only an attempt of the Itabbis to veil their national humiliation, when 
they attribute the diminished glories of tlieir “House of Judgment** to their own 
leniency; to their reluctance to slied the blood of a descendant of^braliam; to the 
consequent increase of crimes ; and to the migration from the Hall of Squares to the 
“Shops ’’ of the Beni Hanan. But, on the other hand, we know the astute oonnivanoe 
wliich the Romans were always ready to extend to acts which were due to religious 
excitement and not to civil rebellion.^ They rarely interforsd^with national superstitions. 
Even Pilate, though by no mt^ns void of a sense of justice, hail been quite willing to 
hand over Jesus to any extreme of ecclesiastical vengeance, provided only that the direct 
responsibility did not fall upon himself. Further tiian this, there is every reason to 
believe that St. Stephen’s martyrdom finds its counterpart in the ^mrder of James, the 
Lord’s brother. That brought about by the younger Hanan duringa High 'JS^riest- 
hood of only three month.s’ dunition, in which he seized his opi>ortu.nity, and availed 
himself of a brief interregnum wliich foll<)wc<l on the death of Festus, and preceded the 
arrival of his successor Albinus. It was at just such an interregnum the death ol 
Stephen is believed to have taken place. Pontius Pilate had been sent to Rome by hia 
official cliief, Yitellius, the l*ra?fect of Syria, to answer to the Emi>eror for the com- 
plaints of cruelty and Insult brought against him by the iftdiabitants of every division 
of his Procuratorship. Before his arrival the Emperor Tiberius died. An event of this 
magnitude relaxed the sternness of government in every pn)viuco of the Empire, 
though Vitcllius appointed Marccdlus as a brief temporary locum tenens until the arrival 
of Marullus, who was appointed Procurator by Gaius,^ the Sanhedrin may have met 
while there was no Procurator at all, and in any case would have found it easy to 
persuade a substitute like Marcellus, or a‘ new-comer like Marullus, that it would be 
useU'sa to inquire into a mere riot which hiul endeil in the richly deserved punishment 
of a blaspheming Hellenist. In shox-t, we find that the possibility of tumultuom 
outbreaks which might end in a death by stoning is constantly recognised in the New 
Testament ; ® and it would have been easy for the Sanhedrin to represent the stoning ol 
St. Stephen in such a light. 


EXCUP^US Vm. (p. 101). 

Dahasous undeb Habxth. 

Haeeth was the faiber-in-law of Herod Antipas, and from the day when the wea jk«Q|». 
of that miserable prince had beguiled hilo into his oonnexion, at onoe adhlterous and 

1 AhhJbdah Znra, f. 8, 2. l 

• The policy of lloioe towards her Oriental subjects waS*W policy ci oontcmpiucoi toknimoe la 
all matters that affected the local cult. 

« IKat tliere was at this vcjy time a special desire to conciliate the Jews who had been so mneh 
exasperated by tlxe cruelties of rilate, is clear from the clrcumstanoe that vitelUns, after a msgnia- 
ceiit rec<?i)tion at Jerusalem, had just restorwl to the Jews the custody of the pontifical vestments 
which since the days of Herod the Great han l)een kept in the Tower of*A«tenia (Jos, AnU. irv. 11, 
54; xviii, 4, § 2). The privilege was again forfeited, and agaui rratoriid to thm by Claudius, at ths 
request of Agrippa 11. {id. xx. 1, 5 2). The power of inflicting twtn or pnnislmifute seems always to 
have rested with the Jews, as it does with many religious comnmnllfes of rains, even under the 
tyranny of Turkish misrule (Renan, Uj AjAtreg.p. 144). ♦ Jos. Antt xviii. 6, « 10 (cf, 4, 5 2X 

s John viii. 52 ; x. 81— S3 ; Matt, xxiii. m ; Acts v. 26. See, Orig ad A^Vican. 6 14, op«d 
Wordsworth, ^ , 
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ItiodituouA Herodias, Ms brother Philip’s -wife, Hareth had been the Implacaljlo 
foe of the 'tV^rarch of Galilee. Their quarrel had ended in a battle, in which the 
troops of Hihjlth won a signal victory. After this defeat, in which the Jews saw a 
retributiega fit the murder of JoT^n the Baptist,* Antipas applied to the Emperor 
Tiberiug, whtf'sent Vitellius to chastine the audacious Emir who Mwi dared to defef't an 
ally of Home. But when Vitelhas had reached Jenisalem, he heard the news of the 
death 6f Tiberius. The dee.th of a Roman emiieror often involved so immense a change 
of policy, that ViteUius"^ did not venture, without fresh instructions, to renew the war. 
The details of what followed have not been pniservecL That Hareth ventured to seiae 
Damascus is improbable. Vitellius was too vigorous a legate, and the Arab ha«l too 
'wholesome a drqgd of imperial Rome, to venture on so daring an act of rel>el!ion. On 
the other hand, it is not imi^ssible that the Em|>eror Gaius — who was fond of dis- 
tributing Idngdoms among princes whom ho favoured,* and whose mind was j>oisoneil 
against Antipas by his friend and minion Agrippa I. --should have given back to Hareth 
a town wMch in old days had belonged to the Nabathaaan dynasty.* The conjecture 
receives some independent confirmation. Coins of Danjascus are found which bear the 
image of Augustus, of Tiberius, and again of Nero, biu none which bear that of Gaius 
or of Claudius. This would leaSi us to infer that during these reigns Damascus wa» 
subject to a local sway.** 


EXCURSUS DL (p. 120). 

Saul in Abasia. 

Pkw geograpMcal terms are more vaguely used by ancient writers than “Arabia,” and 
some have seen the eyplailfltion of St. Luku’s silence about the retirement of St. l*aul, in 
the possibility that he may scarcely have gone beyond the immediate region of Damascus, 
uustin Martyr challenges Trypho to deny that Damascus “ belongs and did belong to 
Arabia, though now it has been ^signed to what is called Syrophuniicia.” Some 
shadow of probability may be, i>erhapa, given to the view that St. l‘aul did not travel far 
from Syria, because the Arabic translator of the Epi.stle to the Galatians renders the 
clause in GaL i. 17, &o,, “Immediately I Vent to £f Bdka;^' and m Gal, iv. 25, mis- 
taking the meaning of the word owtoix«I (which mc^ans “answers to,*’ “corresponds 
witli,” “falls under the same row with ”), he 8ay.s that “Mount Sinai or El Belka is 
contiguous to Jerusalem,”* But Sinai is certainly not in the El lielka with which 
alone we have any ae(iuaintance— -namely, the region to the nortli and eiist of the Dead 
Sea — this curious version does not seem worthy of any further notice. Doubtless, in the 
then disturbed and fluctuating relations between the Iloinan Empire and the variou.s EtiKtera 
principalities, 8t. Paul might have found himself far beyond the range of interruption 
by taking but a sltort journey from the neighbour hoo<l of Damascus. 

But is it not more probable that when St. Paul speaks of his visit to Arabia, he means 
, Arrvbia in that. Hebrt?w sense in which the word would be understood by the majority of 
his readers? We cannot, indeed, accept thft proof of his f;unilii\rity wuth these regions 
which is derived from the o£|Our Received text, “ for this Hagar is Mount 8iiiai 

in Anvbia,” and from the supposition that Uagar was a local name for the mountain itself.® 

* Jos, Anti, xviii. 5, §§ 1, 2. 

* Thus In A.D. 88 he gave Itunea to Soheym • le sser Armenia to CJotys ; port of Thmce to 
Rhiemetalees ; Pontius, to Polemo 11. (Dtou Ortto. Ux. 12X Keiui thinks that Aretaa may have 
had a sort of partial jurisdiction in Daniasctis. 

. * Jos. Anfb xlii, ^ 2, 3 ; Wiesoler, Chron, dfls ApMt ZeitaU. 174. 

* * Wioseler, in his a*yielo on Afettia Ij» Hersog's Kncycl., refers to Mionnet, p. 204, ashtsautoority 
tor tlie ©Kiatonifjc of a ctnu of Arctos, which licars the date 101 (A.D.). Now, if this date rethr to the 
Pomiieion era, the cnin would belong to A.D. 87— al>out the very ttms in whl(^ SauTs mission to 
Damascus took plage. * * Liglitfoot, CrakUiaiu, p. 81. • QaL Iv. lik 
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For the true reading of that verse Bceins to be, ** for Sinai is a mountain in Arabia ; ” 
and, as I>r. Liglitfoot has shown, there is lio adequate authoiity for the assertion — perhaiit 
originally a mistake of St. Chiysostom — that IVfount Sinai was ever oall 0 <]|iKagar. More- 
over, it is doubtful whether, even by way of allegojpio paronomasia, St. pWi would hnv« 
iden tided Haijur, a wanderer,” with chadjnr^ “ a stone ; ” esiH^cially siuoe Philo, who 
rdso has an allegory about Jfagar and Sarsib, had already extractinl a moral meaning 
from the correct derivation. But settiiig this ancient argument aside, nothing can seem 
'oore natural tlnui that St. Paul, iwssibly aln'ady sometlnng of n fugitive, almost ceruunly 
ft sufferer in heidth and mind, driven by an i!uj>criou8 instinct to sock for solitude, slioidd 
have turned Ms lonely steps to a region where ho would at once be safe, and uiibunleutxl, 
and alone with God, 


EXClTll.SrS X. (p. 125). 

St. pArn’s “ Stake in the Flesh.” 

ThtJBB are two main passages mi wlach our inferences lilxmt the “stake in thefleuh” 
must be fouudtHl, and tlie iinprt*ssion wbieb they leave is only strcngtlnMied by molti 
i ■ d.ifed ullusioiLS. Tliesi twu passage^;, te give in their ebronolugiea] order, fu*e : 

- (’or. xii. 1 10 ' and (bd. iv. ; * and I translnte them in all their luggedness, abd |be 

intnvbangOH of thought whicls remb i it almost impossible to explain the rHi>id tmnsitiou 
of their causal connexioii.s. 

i. Tlie of them runs a.s follows After showing that, how'/^ver weiik and 
unworthy he may lx;, ho hi.'' yet hthcoin d and suffered mure than “the super>pre*cminent 
Apostic.s, "~~a boiistfuliKtii.s the very sejahlaucc of which he lojithcs, but which, again and 
again, he saiys b;us lx‘on forced U]Kjii him by the intrigues ♦md slaiulers of inteiresied 
opjsmeiitH — he mentions liia perilous e.Hcai*e from Daiiuiscufi, whicli bad made a deep 
imiiression on bis memor}', and then continm^ : “ Boasting, evidently, is not exj> 0 jfWll|is 
for me ; for I will come to visions and re\elaikms of the I/ird.^ 1 know a man in (.’'hrist 
fourteen years ago (whether in the body 1 know ifot, or whether out of the bo<iy 1 know 
not : Goti knoweth)--€auglit up. such a one as far m the tliiril heaven. And I know 
such a man --(wbetber in tiie body, or apart from the body, 1 know not : God knowetb) 

— that he Wiis caught up into Paradise and heard uimttenible thing* wMeh it is not 
law’ful for man to sinaK. About such a one I will boast ; but alniut myself I will not 
boast except in mine inlirruities. For if I should b* boast, 1 shidi not be a fool, for 
I shall sjieak the trutii ; but I forlM>4ir, that no one mtiy reckon ulxmt me more than what 
he seeth me or heiueth aiiytldng from me. And. that 1 may not Ixi puffed up by this 
abunfhtiice of revvlati«/n», there w'ju, given me a stiike in the tk*Mh an angel of Satan* Uuit 
it may buffet me that I may not be puffni uje For this, tinitur did I onireat the IjoixI 
that it might depart from ino. And IJe hath said to nio t My gn*co,«iuMceth for tbco { 
for power is being perfected in w'eaknew.* Mo«t ghodJy, then, rather will 1 boost in my 
infirmities, that the power of Christ nmy »prea<l its tent ovt:r mo, Thentdoro, ! ma 
c<jntent in infijTcitic% in insults, in necessities, in |>oj:m7<|Utiona, in distrewwa, Itnr Christa 
sake, for when I am weak then I am jioworfuh’’^ 

ii The other [MuHH.'ige is Gal. Iv. 12 IG. St. Paid Iftc* ixMm vehemaiitly urging the 
Galatians not to sink to the low Icvtd vf their previous btmdage from the froo<jum of the 
Gos|n*l, fnd in the midst of his lonsoningN tued exhortations be insert* ibis iemlor 
api*cal 


1 Written not earlier tJuui tte* autumn of A.0. 57, 

» Wnttea perhans In the spring of A.O, 5S, 

• The reading m ihk ver»« b extis iuelj dowVAftd ; e, ad hs. 

* B, 1), B, which k moro likdy to haigi been altered into th« ixrk <Jf ttk nmvtotit vsiri* 

• ca. l Cor. V. 6, • A,«. I), P,ux J g0m»xiLl^ 
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. 8 T- PAtrii’S “ STAVE m THE FLES^. 

** a« I am, for I too have Heeoine lui yon, brethren, I beseech you. In no 

ifvHi»ect did ye Yea, y© kiiuw that l>©cauMe of intirmity of the lletih I preached 

ttj yon fclie firffdpme, ami your temptation in my flesh ^ ye despised not nor loathed, but 
an an ang< 4 j of 4*od yo rcxjeived me, a**' Christ Je«UB. \Vliat, then, was your self -congratu- 
lation ? • l^or Ebear you witness that, if possible, y© dug out your eyes^ and gave them 
me. So, have I become your enemy by telling you the truth ? ” 

iii.' The most promyteut aUvutiona to the same bodily affliction are — GaL vi 17 i 
“Honceforth let no man trouble me, for I carry in my body the brands of Jesus 
2 Cor. iv. 10 ; ** Always bearing about in the body the jmtting to death of the Lord 
Jowus;” and perhaps indirectly, CoL i. 24 : “Now I rejoice^ in my sufferings for yon, 
and 1 supplcmuntiin Christ’s stead the deflciences of the afflictions of Christ in my fleiili 
for His body which is the Church.” \VTien, too, we remember that the word for “stake” 
is only a more contemptuous form of the word for “ cross/’* there may be a further 
allusion to thi^, special trial in the words, “I have been crucified with Christ.”® 

«. Now, from the first of t-hese passages we see that fSt. Paul, bo far from boasting of 
exceptional revelations, will only mention them because they are connected with infirm- 
ities so iwiinful as to render it riii^culous rs wx-ll as sinful for him to boast at all, unless 
he might boast that his very weit.kne.H 8 was but a more sign.'.! ; »i tof of that strength of 
Christ which had enabled him to <lo and to suffer more than the veiy chiefest Apostles. 

We gather that his triul wsi.s something agonising, or it wuuhl not be called a stake 
tu the flesh mysterious in its nature, or it would not be described as an angel of Satan ; 
Intermittont, as is implied in the word “buffet,” and as is also apparent from various 
i^iecial paroxyswis to which St. Paul alludes ; and a direct consequence of, or at any rate 
intimately connected with, his most exalted moments of revelation and ecsta.sy. 

Y« From the second jiassage, we have the a<iditionRl particulars, that it was in con- 
CK^quence of some shiuq) atiJIck of his malady that he had lu en detained in G.alatia ; that 
this malady was of such a nature €is to form an actual trial to the Galatians, and 
"haturally dispose them to look on liim with contempt, if not with positive loathing ; but 
that they had so coinplvtcly triumph<^l over this feeling lis to receive him with almost 
divine resjvect, and tliat they hod so congratulated themselves on his visit as to have been 
ready, had it been possihlf;, to dig out their very eyes and give them to their sutfering 
teacher. 

5. Tlie other references confirm these conclusions. In one qf them we learn that 
St. Paul looked on his pliysical inliiiiuties as sacred stigmata by which Jesus had marked 
him out as ILis slave, that he might be secured fiiim molc>t:itioii ; and in tlie ©tiler's 
tlmt he regarded hia living death as a sort of continuatirm of hU Ixrrd s crucifixion, and a 
SUj^plemeut to those sulferings for the sake of Uis Church, in which Clirist allowed His 
teiwants to particijiate by taking up their cross and following after Him for the service 
of mankind.* 

Now these pas^lugea at once exclude nino-tentlis of the conjectures which have been so 
freely haxarded, and which could not have been hazarded at all by those who had care- 
I d’y considcroil the conditions of the question. Many of those conjectures would not 
have even deserved a pitssing mention if thby had not, on the one hiuid, possessed a 
certain archreologicul interest^^jHjlofigirig to the history of exegesU, and on the other 


* The true nmuling i» rtv vtipnariiw tt' ij) <rapKi 

• The ondsHlou of the iv (cf. .John xix. 11 ; Mutt. xxvwtiS) gives far more vividness to the ex- 

wesaimi. mv Brkfarerk Hynku, 5 i:i7.) » leg. rov 'Iritrov (nU but unciHl.s)._ 

® t«(|. Nvi/ (A? B, Ob * Lipsius, De Crwt, 1. 4. " 


Hemu’' iricoAoiri^w*; (if. irtqxvs). 

® Oak li. lilJf ^pittTtp ffvvtio'Ta.vpwfxon, Xlds f'pistle is full ot the ** cross, and was written with 
livid reuihtiaiHjinw (at limat) of the Bbike.*' The allu-sion of 1 Thess. ii. 18, “but Satan hindered 
ns," is too vague to be refexred wJTOi any special probubllity to this afilietion, 

7 *A«cav 6 'a 4 ttaX vnokonti hivvat OHf^uuvouert did to ofu (Artemid. Ul. SS^Meyer) ; (of. Num« xxxUL 

t6 * Josh, xxill. 13 j Baek. 24; 

tendering ** thorn.”* • «al« vb H* 


OHf^iatvovert oia to ©cw ^aiuouuu. m*. 

“ ; ^iwiAodr Acpfav, Hoe. IL fl : LXX.). lienee perhapa the 
- » iCor. Iv. 10 ; CoL L 24 ; Phil. fit. 10 ; GaL U. 2#. 
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brought to light some fragmantt of old tradiUon, or pointod to oerialti foatorif la tho 
choraoter of the Apotttle. /; 

L It is, for instanoe, abundantly clear that the stake In the fleah "wW nothing of 0 
spiritual nature. If we find suoh men aa Jean G«rs<^* and Luther, and Oalvija more or 
less confidently deciding that the expression alludes to kii/h tpiritiud kMpXk-tionSf such at 
thrinking from his duties as an Ajiostle, tormenting doubts, and stings of oonscienoe for 
the past, the decision is only interesting as a proof that these great and holy meh could 
ao well sympathise with these painful hindrances. Yet such an explanatioii Is wholly 
im|K>ssible. It is excluded at once by the references to the infirmity as being of a 
physical description, It is excluded also l>y f?t Panrs character, and by the circumstanoes 
of his life. There is much in his Epistles about weariness and sorrow , alxmt fightings 
without and feiu’s within, but there is not the faintest trace that the fixe of seal burnt 
low, even at his moments of deejMjst discouragement, on the altar of his heart. Kor 
could tormenting doubts have had much reality in the soul of one who hi^l seen the risen 
Christ, and to whom were constantly vouchsafed the vivid revelations which not only 
solved the problems, but even guided the movements of his hfe.* 

2. And while we reject this view of some great Keformers, we most reject quite as 
decidedly the fixed ox>inion of the most eminent Roman Oatholioa. Yague exjuresaions 
in St Jerome, St. Augustine, and Gregory the Great seem to have led to an ojnnkin that 
the stike in the flesh was same form of carnal t^ptalion.* This view, repeated 4he 
Ycnenible Bede, has been oontiuued through Aquinos, Bellanuine, Oonielius A Lapidc, 
and other Rornou Catholic writers down to Von Est in the sixteenth century, till it lias 
become almost a stereo tyj^d i)art of the exegesis of the Roman Catholic* Church. It it 
due to the ambiguous rendering of stake in the fie&h,'^ hy slmufus camu in the Vulgate 
tmnslation. Now', in this case also— though wo may obstjrve with tonrowful interest 
that the struggles of ascetics to subdue by unwise methods ^eir, carnal passions made 
them glad to believe that even in the case of St. Paul such an infirmity was never ajmUy 
removed — we are neverthek^sa obliged on every ground to reject the explanation. lOff 
no way satisfies the general tenor of St. Paul’s «gcprc«aiuM. It is not an infirmity of 
which by any ix>esibility he could boast Wc cannot cimceivc so revolting a stain on fbo 
character of the Apostle as that which would bo involved In the aui>po*itian that 
tendencies, if he had Inen cureed with them^ sliould liave m manifested themselvca as to 
be a hindrance to Im rniiiistry, and a source of loatbmg to those who beard him. It is 
still more outiu-f ous to irnntrine that such criminal oonoupisconoo would have been 
inii)laiited or strcii^'thened in him a« a couuU'riKibe to the spiritual pride which might 
otherw'ise have requited from sjh ci.d revelations. But bc»id«ss all this, it fixt?s on the 
memory of tlie Apoijtic a w'eukiuafi from which wc may well believe that ho was most 
exceptionally free. It is true that in the Kpistlo to tijB liomans bo describe*, in language 
of intensei emotion, the .stru^'-le in tho soul betw'tHiU tbe g<x>d and tlie evil impulao — tho 
Vt'iser and YcUcr ha rd of which ho had heard so much in th£ Both Midnsh of 

hia fcduciition. P>ut it in itlie to imagine tliat a strife so multiform must be rofeired to 
one only of its rnaniieJitatjona. And we judge that Ht Paul had very carjy subdiuab 
every motion of rebellious aensmdjty, not otdy bi»a\ijo no man who ©v«r livod b«i 
uttered words of loftier purity; not only berauso his principles more than upon 
thoae of ajiy liuraun moralist have been founded tlie very bases of Chriitian abslineooo; 
not onlj^becau.'it;, to an extent unparanded in htt^raiujro, he has the high gift of bcsiiiigable 
to brjiiid the shaniehissness of impurity without wounding the d^cacy CShrisiiaa 
thought ; * but more timn this, becattse he is abb to axq>«Mi! to others that they iliould 
Iwni hy tim example how possible it was to live by the rule of a holy oodtmfWMt Ad- 


» Pernaj)« iioj author, or port author, of the rmHaiharm. fSe* (kiSMDsmIdiisqf ^ 
Li/c, p. 8 , ) I Acta xvi, 7 ; xsS. 4 ^ xxit. 17 ; Oat It A, iMb 

» Ontg, Mmti, x. % flfi. Hee the aathorlM tn TilUaaont, I m (i4. 14Wlt 

* Item. I : F.i*h. V., Su' 4 
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ndtiing m Jbe does to the Oorinthliuis that it Is better onee fm* aQ to marry than to be 
ooiiBuxne<l by slow inward fires of ooneupisoence,' he yet says to the unmarried, ‘*it 
is good for thexAto abide even a« I,** and that **he would that all men were even as he 
himself.”* Tpre would be hypo^y, and something worse than hypocrisy, in such 
language ff tljs ** stake in the fiesn,” which was still nnremoved when he wrote the 
Becond !^|>istle, were that whloh this long succession of commentators have supposed 
It to 

8. It may, then, be i^garded as certain that the stake in the flesh was some physical 
malady ; for the fancy first mentioned by Chrysostom and adopted by the Greek fathers, 
as well as hy Hilary and Augustine, that It means the opposition and persecidion with 
which St. Paul i^t at the hands of Judaists, and perhaps especially of one leader among 
tllem who was **a thorn in his side,”^ is too entirely at variance with the conditions of 
the question to deserve further notice. But when, In our anxiety to understand and 
sympathise as far as possible with the Apostle^a personality, we still ask what was this 
malady, we arelieft in uncertainty. To omit the more futile conjectures, neither attacks of 
headache nor '=)aracLo mentioned t raditionally by TertuIJian and Jerome, nor the stone 
which is the conjecture of Aquinas, p^ sent those featui^ of extt rnal repulsiveness to 
which the A^wstle evidently alludes as the concomitants of l ie triaL The only con- 
jectures which have much intrinsic probability are those wbicii Bupp(^ him to have 
fuljqr^d from epilepsy or from ophthalmia. 

4. There is something to be said in favour of the view that it was Epilepsy. It is 
piunful ; it is recurrent ; it opposes an immense difficulty to all exertion ; it may at any 
time cause a tegiporary suspension of work : it is intensely humiliating to the person 
who suffers from it ; it exercises a repellent effect on those who witness its distressing 
manifestations. Moreover, it was regarded in ancient days as 8U])ernatural in its charac- 
ter, was surroundeil with wperKtitimis fancies, and was directly connected by the Jews 
with demonitical possession.'* Further, St. Paul himstdf connects his infirmity with lii.s 
tf" and visions, and the soul of man is so constituted tliat any direct intercouiNs 

with the unseen world — even, in a lower oriler, any deep absoiidion in religious thought, 
or paroxysms of religious feeling—ilofs tend to a violent tlisturbance of the nervous 
organism.^ It would be .si^eeially certmn to act in this way in the case of one whoso 
tJjmiierament wa.s so emotional a.s was that of St. Paul. It is not impossible that the 
prostration which followed his conversion may have been induced by the shock which 
his system received from his miraculous conversion on the road to*Damascus ; and tlmt 
the recurrence of this shock, involving a chronic liability to its attacks, accompanied 
that second trance in the Temple, which determined his future career as the Apostle of 
the Gentiles. Hi* third ecstesy happened fourteen years' before he wrote the Second* 


* 1 Cor. ril. 9, Kp*l<rtr 0 v yafir}<ra4. ^ • 1 Cor. vli, 7, 8. 

* It is dUfU u’t to iHjUeve that 2 Cor. vil. S; xL 8; and 1 Xliess. ii. 3 are Intended to refute 
CkuTges which had befn oven brongbt against Paul himself. They may be intended to contrast hia 
own conduct with that of other Uyichers, and indeed the first two passajw*» do not nectyft.sarily refer 
to uncliastity at all. The uKoJBtxptrCa. of 1 Thess. il. 3 is explained, even by Chrysostom, of vile and 
*J*i{,.gl.ngarta ,%an»t Ol-Hhauseii. Liincmann, Alford, KUicott, and others all suppose It to refer pri- 
marily to auiaypotc4p6eia and siraihir in:(|»ure motives,* 

* A speetol iwrson may bo indicted in^2 Cor, x. 7, 10, 11, 18 ; xl. 4, 20 ; and In Gal. 1. 9 ; W. 1 ; 

^ Jtforhiw CtmitialU, ' Dion Cass. xTvi. 88 ; Gell. xlx. 2. In Welsh it Is called ^vneden Cliristi, *‘the 
W)d of Christ," mdckffiii blc-nsod disease." A cu.nous Celtic tradition to tJ% effect ts 

nreaen'ed in the old Irish name for epllepey, in galar Foil (bmkes, Old frisk Glossary, p. T20 ; Jnc. 
Jmws ^ TrtMnd, 111. 50tJ). Kreukd, in Udgtmfold’s ZeUschr. xvi. (ii.) 238— 244, notices the curi.uis 
fact tlmt the evil onion of^epllomy was averted hr spUtinff. Hence Plautus calls it the “morbus 
mi sputatitr " (Cgptlv. lit. 4, 1ft ; cf. PHn. H. E. x. 23, 88 ; xxvlii, 4, 7). He connects this with 
siiirrviTut* (ns tntuigh It mcmit “ neither did ye spit ") of Gal. Iv. 14. 

« The tmuces of SokratM, the ft* of Mohammed, accompanieil by fbaming at the mouth, and 
foltowed by the sleep of exhaustion, the fhintlngs and ecstasies of St. Bernard, St. Francis, and St. 
Catherine of Siena, have been adduced as paiullels^Hansrath. pp. We^y luid the cases 

Geoige Fox, of J»umh Boehme, wf Sweilonliorg, Ac, » The “ about " ift the S. V. Is interpoMed. 

U 
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Epistk to the CorinthfaiiA, luid the?«f<Mre at some period during his seoond rseideiioe In 
Tarsus. If we take the words, “thrioe I besought the Lord,” Mterally, we may then 
further belicw that It was at each of these reourrenoes of anguish up^* the renewak of 
special revelations that he had made his most eam}>st entreaty to be d^vered from the 
bulfctH of this angel of Satan ; and that it was only during, or after, hit thin^.and moei 
memorable vision that his Lord pointed out to him the meaning of the trial, and ‘told 
him that, though it could not be removed, he should be strengthened with grace sfiffioient 
to enable him to bear it. • 

5. But even if this was the actual “ stake in the fleali,” there is the strongest reason 
to Indieve tlint St. I^aul suti'ered further from acute Ophthalmia, which ahso fulfils in every 
|mrticuh\r the conditions of the problem. This, too, would have the a<iT*'vntage of followjing 
the analt>gy of CJod’s by being a trial not arbitrarily inflicted, but one which 

might have re»u]te<l naturally— or, to u»e the mure exact term, let us say, providtmtially 
— from the circumstHiioes tlirough which Paul had jwuised. Wo kpow that he was 
physically blimled by the glare of light wdiich irunroundjtl him when he saw the risen 
Lord. The whole circnmstjnces of that event— the noonday journey under the fierce 
Syrian sun, the blase of light which outshone even that noonday brightness, and the 
hlindneas which followed it -would have been mt)«t iikely to leave hb eyes infiamed and 
weak. Hb stay in the desert and in Diuiniscus— regions notorious for the prevalence of 
thb disease- would have tended to devfh»p the mischief when it had onoe been fl^%up; 
and though we are never told in so many words that the Ajwstle suffered from defective 
sight, there are yet so many undesimcil c«*iucidences of Rllusion all pointing in this diretv 
tion, that we may regard it as an ascertjurie<l fact. Apart from the Mitial i»robahility 
that eyes which ha<l once b'cn $«.» seriously airected would Im? liable to sulMietjuent attacks 
of di.'w rise, we have the follow ing indio.itions : (i.) When siH'siking of hb Infirmity to 
the <»n];itians, St. Paul implies that it might well luive rend<ll‘CHl him an object of loathing ; 
and tlas is ^'re-eininently the c;u»' with acute ophthalmia, TIjo imwt dbtressing obje cts, 
to the lop.'rs, whudi the tr.ivcdler whll ever s*"** in the Mst-^t ' thiise who 
niul\o him iiu lined t<i turn awny hb face with iy.«ihudder of pity and almost involuntary 
di.HVU'-t - wrt- pj' i'e ly those who are tlie victiiufl t)f thb disefute.^ (ii.) And this would 
gi\<; H deeper patiow :uid nieniiiii.' to the Ai><)stle's teHtinioay that the Onlatians In thi^ 
tir->t ffurth of till ir (hr.]«'l j->y, v.!,eti ihi-y ’looked on the preacher of those good tiding* m 
ail Hnu'e! of (hid, wi.uhi, hud »t le-. n jNis.Mhh*, Anec d«e/ <»u( (hair (Upot in OWlcr V' 
place i).>ein at t)ie stifferer's sen (iii.) 'Dm te*nn, ** a stiikc in the fiesh,” Would be 
most hj iaoprinte, to h>e it h riihlady, W'cauho all who have been attiicked with it know 
that t'ae iniujje which it reralb most UHturaliy b that of a »haq> splinter run into iHh 
eyc.^ (iv, ) Moreover^ it woul I 1x3 extrei.'iely likely to cause epileptic or other symptotn*. 
since in severe attacks it is often accompanied by certibral dbturWnco. (v.) In npitc of 
tin* <loult which has been receritJy throw'n on the commonly ncoiyptorl moaning of the 
expression which St. l*aul uses to the Galatians, “Y© see in whstj large letters I writ© 
to you wdth my own hand,” it must at any rat© l>e admittori tliat ii suits well with the 
hypothesb of a cundition which rendwxl it painful and difficult to Tifrite at alL ^ Thiit 
thb was at Paul s normal condition ik'oais to rt'sult friun hb olmoit Invofijdile 
of employing an amanuensis, and only SAldiag ii^ autog|aph th© few last word* of gr«>d‘ 
ing or blei«Miirig, which were necosaary for ih© identtii cation of hb letior* In an in 
whichyD&ligious forgeries were by no means unknown, (vl) It b obvious, too, that on 
ocular deformity, caused os thb had been, might well be oomimred lo the htand fixed by 

* Oom]»arfi ih<3 int»-rpf*llng pvralleb of AlflrM and of 8t. Tt^numl. • 

* Whei’i Dr Lighlh/f-i, tv ho rcjci-U this tlo'on', nays that ** 5t. Panr* IJUifUifS Wlpfios 
moofj utrikiMi contpijiJnt,’’ be b prwl»ahiy thinking of the mShh-rVomsi of ophthalmia mUi which 

srR toiltar in i'rnghnd, and not of* Unw' vinilent stia'-ks which am Mt too eominMi la 
iui»l wh'e Ji h'.t h t'Trihh }uv<h: of th«t hum^j coniUouanc©, 

* Alford's rsmark that ophtholudc dioordeni ore not uaually iUntui It sl|igularly < 
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A wiwter on hi« lUve* (vit) Ijuitly, there if no other reasonable explanation of the 
cirouinstanoe that, when Bt. Paul had uttered an indignant answer to the High 
iMest, and hM been rebuked for it, he at onoe frankly offered his apology by 
suying that b ui not recognised the speaker to have been the High Priest. Now, 
considorini^ tl!e position of the Hi|b Priert os Nasi of the Sanhedrin, seated at the end 
of the hall, ilith the Ah Beth Din on one side of him, and the Otuicham on the other, ^ 
it 'is ahnoKt inconceivable that Paul should not have been aware of bis rank if he had 
not suffered from defective sight. All that his idurred vision took in was a white figure, 
nor did he see this figure with sufficient clearncHs to be able to distinguish that the 
overbearing tyrant was no a person than the High Priest himself.* 

But if these conjectures are correct — and to me they seem to be almost certain — how im- 
mensely do they%d(l to our conception of Paul’s heroism ; how much do they heighten 
the astonishment and admiration which we feel at all that he endured and all that he 
acoomplished ! This man, who almost single-handed carried the Gospel of Christ from 
Dninaacus to ll#me, wjia so great a sufferer from intlammation of the eyes that be was often 
pitiable to l(K»k tiiK)n ; was unable to write except with pain, and in large letters; was 
liable to attffccks of severe agony, accompanied at times ^th loss of consciousness. He 
was so weak and ailing tiiat unde* circuiiistancea of danger h“ v, n? |>ersonally helpless ; 
that be hail to l>o passivedy condueted from place to place ; that ii whs almost impossible 
for him, I will not say only to prt'acjji, but even to get thrtiugh the ordinary routine of 
lif fllrithout companions to guide, and protect, and lead him by the hand.* We can then 
see how indispensable it was that St. Paul should have some “ that ministered unto him 
how strongly he would feel the neceKsity of lieing always accompanied u|X)n his missions 
by faithful frieiffis ;•* how mucli anguish might lie in Ids remark that in his strong affec- 
tion for th^ Thessalonians lie wsis even r<^;uly for their sakes to part with his beloved 
jil'iinotheus, and to be left at^Athens How close, tlien, «n<l how tender would be 

the bond of mutual gi'ntitu i' and jilfectioii which would inevitably grow up under such 
_gstanccs between himse.f and tlie little baud of diseiplt’s by whom be w-.vs usually 
ompanied ! With what dee]>eiu‘d bitleniess w^nild he fuel the cruelty of neglect 
ingratitude when, at his fust answer, lib man sUkkI with nirn, but all forsook him '• 


KXiM’hSrS XI. (p. 127). 

On .IKWJSII S('i>rRGINGH. 

Even a single Jewish scour.;ing might well entitle any man to he regarded as a martyr. 
Thirty-nino blows were inflicted, unless, iiidut^d, it was found that the strength of the 
patient was too much exhausted to iwlmit of his receiving the full number. Both of hia 
hiuids were tieil to i^liat is sometimes called a column, but which was in reality a stake a 


' Acts Txlil. 6. It Is pOH,Hjbh> f>mt the prt'senoe of Roman officials dlsturlxd this order. 

* ** Vhe expicssiJn “ Using an eftiut*«t g.'U!« " (®m'iVax)lui8 oftt'u Imm'u adduond as yet another sign 
lliat Ht. Paul’s eyesight was ww\k, uudtliorefore that he had arquiivd the intent stare so common 
in shoit-sigiiUHl {Muiplo. This arguiiient is.thowever, untenable, since the word is a favourite one 
wiUi Hi. Jjuko (Acts Kill. 0^ xxiii. 1) affIS. is applied not oniy to fit Paul, Irat also to 8t. Peter, 8t. 
BtepUun, and evtui to whole bodies of ineu (Luke iv. 20; xxiL M; Acts L 10 ; lit 2--^vt 10; 
vii. af.), 

* Acts XVii. 14, rbv TTouXov ifair^artiKav oi 15, oi Si Koflitrrdvovm (ttaSurvSnrrti^ B, Q, H) 

rW IlawAai' nyayw ’AOijvwk. These phrases socin^ioro specific than those In Gen. rviii. 16 ; 
Rotu. XV. 24 

♦ Mr. liewlii (.Sf. Paul, i. 189, thlnl edition) was, I lieliove, the earliest to point out that these 

pasaiy^es beajr on the questiou. They are* not iu themselves conclusive ; but when we find the 
aati»f| words med in Acta lx. 80 (to wflioh Mr. Lewiu does not rofei), when we may well supimse that 
a f)^i attack liad foUow'od a froah levelatiou, they not improbably point to some such state d 
tkittipi ** which 1 have infejpKt * 1 These. iU. 1. *2 Tim. Iv. 1ft. 
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oabit and a half hi^h.' The public officer then tore down hl« robe until hia bread wai 
hud bare. The executioner stood on a stone behind the criminal* The scourge consisted 
of two thongs^ one of which was oomposed of four strands of cadf-skin^^d one of two 
strands of ass's-skin, which passeil through a hole in a hantUe. The ft^eoutioner, who 
was ortlmarily the Chasmn of the synagogue, oould tJtUs sliorten or lengthen them at will, 
so as not to strike too low, 3 The prisoner bent to receive the blows, which were infficted 
with one hand, but with all the force of the striker, thirteen on the breast, thirteeti on 
the right, and fcliirteen on the left shoulder. While the punishment was goii^ on, the 
chief judge read aloud Dent, xxviii. 58, 59, “ If thou wilfc not observe to do all the words 
of this law that are written in this book, that thou mayest fear this glorious and fearful 
name, the Lord thy God ; then the Lord will make thy plagues womlerful, and the 
phigues of thy seed.” He then read Dout. xxix. 9, “Keep thorefoiilt^tho words of tiliis 
covenant, and do them, that ye may prosper in all ye do; ^ and lastly, Pi. Ixxviii, 88, 
“But He, being full of comyMission, forgave their iniquity, and destroyed them not : yea, 
many a time turned He His anger away, and did not stir up all Hi* wrath.” If the 
punishment was not over by the time that these three passages were rea<l, they were again 
repeated, and so timed as to efid exactly with the punishment itself. Meanwhile a second 
judge numbered the blows, and a third before each I low exclaimed ** Hakkthu,^* (strike 
him). All these particulars I take from the Tresitise on Punishments (mDD, MakkAth) in 
the Mishna.3 The severity of the pain may best bCjCstimatetl by the brief addition : “ // 
criminal die under the injlictoyn^ tlio executioner is not accounted guilty unless he Hives 
by mistake a single blow tot* many, in which aww he is banished.” 

These facts have an intert^nt far deejMT than arclux’olugical. They not only show bow 
awful were the trials which St. Paul hiwl to endure, if such as these wt^e hardly counted 
Wvurtijy of narration lunongst tiiein, but also they illustrate to a singular degree thv 
niiiuiti^ ficnipuIoNity which reigned through all Jewish o^irvances. If, for inst;inc'*, 
only TbiiTy-niin‘ blowa wrreitiilst ted inat*',id of forty, it was not oidy, as is uswdly st'it* !, 

to avoid tht^ yto-ssildlif > of error in tin* couiitiiig, i*t»t also (sutdi at least is th« rd^ 

sig»»ed by Muiinonidev'*) iU'< tlse J.uv srivs, “in nutnlirr, forty, not “forty 
miuiber;'' whence they e.»i/ebi-h‘d Iluvt lb y a.-toigu a sinaller but uol a lar:::er 

ninriber ; and, |H*rh;q*‘», aUo hecauso the woid “tliy brother ’’('jfTrn) stands by Geniatr.i 
for tJiirty nine.*' not her ;t‘wr.,i’e.l reuswu' is that the piisajige of the Psalm (Uxidii. 88, 
which was ;erited on the e»eU at v^-rnc 89. The scourge w'jui made imrtly of i t 

hide, pattly of ass’s-idtie, for the astoun<lirig reasons that innuedtatedy after the pass.' . ' 
in ldeut<;rwnu}ny which orders the indiction of scourging follows the verse, “Thou »h> t t 
not mu/i'de the ox when he treadeth ou.t the corn : ” ' and that in I«i, i. 8 w'e hud, “Ti ■ 
ox knoweth hU owner, and the ass his in.xater's crib ; but Israel doth not know, my 
df)th not considfT.'’ And thus it wan thougut right that tho«»; who tlo know Hhonld pun; 
liim who lioes not know I The cri.'ninal w.is to receive «>nly thirteen blows on his hreii^; 
blit tw'enty-six on his shouldtrs, beoiueo it was iuferntal from Deut. xxv. 2 that it ■»»> »' 
only on the back that ho was to Ixj b*>aten,'^ “ according to bis fai/A,” so that the 

J Marble or tuTJins," tradiflonany as«*lgTH3»i to tbts pnrjwvw. iwv shown among the 
Homan Calhulie rhundo^s ; e,g., tJte e«tlu»»»u <»« the ttaireUsth^ii iu lite Church of tiwr Moly . 

that of the sfouiging of rtt. I'-mi in o'. /nfuri df' Mwri ai k*\ 

» This was atn<'lJy in af;oordano«? with fteut. tdv. 2 : tut It is strange tO *M kow farsditi' fd 
laxity was minghvl >»y the Jew* with unintcniy»rnt literatisni 
» Suronhtisltis, Mithna, vol. Iv., p. seqq. 

* Waimon. S<mh^tlr. 17. * ''CI9*!53- 

* OemnUria W'».s one f»f the KaXuquUi mwiii-wL of drawing lnt/uT»retAth'»ln« fpom jh** 

tmmeriMl value nf leth.-rs. 1 have given lYigny instartoes in HnlHaite A'jw^rvii (A'xp-wiJUwr, Mmv, JHoi 
T'hiiw iHu-Jinm Mmhi y-h and nuuieric«il2y rcprbMmt Uttf InfeWMl dukt 

it was the McsJiiali who would bruisu the sertwnls head, A#?. * 

Deut. XXX, i. » MaimonldeS and Jl. C)h, d« Bartetwra* op, Ruretjhtt*. 1 

« Buxtorf, p. .Vaa. Skse sIm> /V«w;/. fJhr. dc Jh/msvmlurtts. Thb was one «rf U» 

in which iha Jew* were more l#s)^ than Mm l*i>w itself, ffiinllsrly tli«y hitimdwl 
BshWih into a Little .Tabliaih. an heuir toefors 1*4 an hour aflar Inui Bahhail^ Thegf wee* f<** 
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fieodived • double number of blowi. The duty of reading aloud while the acourgiog 
oontinued waa alao a minute inferenoe from the words of Scripture.^ 

A person 44|ui liable to this penalty If he wilfully violated any of the negative 
precepts of tl|5^ Law, and inadvertently any of those which, if deliberately transgress'^d, 
involved fhe j^hreat of excision f'X)nj among the people,® or “death by the visitation 
of God.*** Under which of the numerdus offences for which this punishment was 
assigned Paul five times suffered, is by no means easy to say. Looking through them 
all as enumerated in thd treatise Makkoth,* and as ex|)anded by Maimonides,* I cannot 
find any of which the Apostle could possibly have been guilty. Where, however, the 
will to punish him existed, the pretext would not long be wanting. His flagellation 
must have been t^at minor but still terrible punishment which was called “ the legjil 
scourging’* or the “scoui-ging of forty,”* because the yet deiidlier flagellation with rods, 
which was called the ilabbinic, or the flagcllution of contumacy, ^ was never inflicted 
within the limits of the Holy Land, and is expressly sUted to have been a beating to 
death* ^ • 

When once an oUender had b* on scourged this punish^oent was considered to lemove 
the danger of “cutting off,”* and not only so, but it was regarded as leaving no igno- 
miny beliind it. The humane exj^ression of Moses that foi . h tripes were not to be 
exceeded “lest thy bi*other seem vile unto thee,” was interpreted to mean that when 
th^punishment was over the suffei^r was “restored to his integrity.” So completely 
was this the case that even the High Priest himself miglit be thus scourged, and 
afterwards be “restortid to his nmjoKty,” Put although it wms assumed tliat ho would 
suffer no ulterio^j injury, but rather be sure to win an inheritance in the future, yet, of 
course, if he again offended he was again scourged.® It was even possible that for one 
oftVnc^, if it involved the disohcdieuce to several negative precepts, he ini.;ht incur 
Several consecutive soourginfs, care iKiing only taken that he had sufljciently recovered 
from the fir*t before tlio next was inflicted. It is, therefore, by no means impossible, 
■sss improbable, that during those “many days” which Paul 8i)ent in Damascus in 

trying to convince thene passionate ^sputants, he may have incuned this torture 
several times. 

To have refused to undergo it by sheltering himself under the privilege of his 
Itoman citizenship would have been to incur* excommunication, and finally to have cut 
himself off from admission into the synagogues. 


EXCUllSUS XII. (p. 141). 

Apotheosis ow Boman EsrrERORS. 

The early Emjwors rather discouraged than stimulated this tendency to flatter them by 
a premature apotheilsk. If temples hod been built to tlaem in their lifetime, they had 
always been to their “genius,” or had at least been associated — as at Athens — with the 
VliOidty of fEomo.** Augustus, with these uestrictioiis, had yielded to the earnest 

ItUlden to have leaven in their housti 4iirin| the Passover, and they abstained from even nslng the 
word. Being forbidden swine's flesh, they avoid tlie word pig altogether, and call the pig nny 
dnhhar acheert “the other thing," dec. (Godwyu, Mom and Aaron, vlll. 12.) These are s^cimena 
of the of the Law.” 

1 Dent. XXV. 4, imn rnp# “Wnc ooUigimus plagis Inftgl debere Inter legendum” (R. Ob. da 
Bartenora, an. Surenhus, JiWvna. iv, 290). * rn> * 'rn nn'D* 

* HI., 1, 2, 8, t. • Jflukoth Sanhedr. rviil., rix. • MaUsooth, Kn^ntNl. or 

nmn. See Oarpzov. App. CfriL. p. 689. The Greek rvtiwayurfiAf, • 2 Mane. hi. 

I They quotedLev.xvUl.;»', 2iaoc.lll.l6. ^ ^ ^ .v 

»« Bion Oasit. M. 20 *, Buet. Aug. 62. Ihough ho knew that even Proconsuls had in the provlncea 
been honoured with temples, in “ nulU pvovinMa, hi A wnntuni suo Kjotnati^ui nomine recepit” 
8«© the excellent chapter on LApoth6o»e l«ii>enalt*," in Boiasicr, Im MfUffkm JUjiwine, i. 128—206. 
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entre&ties of the people of Pergamoe end NioomedU^ but had expreasly forbidden tb# 
Komaiis to take any part in this new cult. The base example spread rapidly in the 
provinces, and though it is probable that in secret Augustus was not d/snlea«&d at so 
a«tt»nishiiig a proi)f of his own power, he affected to spile at it as a man D]^ the world. ^ 
III tlie frenzy of fiattery, which is the disease of despotisms, it was but likely that 
t)»i« deihcatiou of a living man would creep from the provinces into Italy, and, fn spite 
of the assertion of Dion Cassius, that in Italy no one ventured to worship Augustus, it is 
oertjilii from the Corpus InsiTiptiouu/n that at his death there hdfd sprung up, either by 
his permission or without his interference, priests of Augustus at Pompeii, dameus at 
Pjaineste, an Augusteum at Pisa, and a Caesaroum at Puteoli ; and this — though it was 
due far more to the religious degnuiation of the age than to the phrenetic pride of the 
autocrat — was made a source of bitter blame against him when ho was dead. Kveu al 
Ivonie,* though no tcin]de rose to him till he was dead, yet wo need go no fiudiher than 
the poetry of Virgil, Horace, and Ovid,® to show that ho wjvs commonly addressed as a 
deity (nnnicn) and a god, and that sacrifices were offered either to him d* in his name ; 
and, as appears from inscriptions, even at Rome, if they did not worship hun directly, 
they did so indirectly, by rearing altars to his virtues and his laws, and by inserting his 
name among tliose of ancient ileities in the songs of the"Arval brothers. After his detith 
the woi-ship Wiis extended without limit. He was known universally as the Divine 
Augustus, a phrase which became as common as feu It rt)i* ‘ 

Tiberius, for political reasons, patronised, and even to a coit.-dn extent enforced, tius 
new woi'ship, but be also lUscouraged the extravagarn'c winch eudeav<»uj'ed to extend 
divme honours to his /d av//, and by doing so he at once gratifitMl his undisguised 
cynicism and showed his strong gootl seiihc. Put the tcuidencj to apotheosis WiW* in his 
time firmly edtabhsln'd. He was, u«s a rimitt r of couise, deified after his <leath, and his 
panegyrist, Velleius I’atcrculus, tells uk h ^^<iy that wheuohe Wita in tlie midst of s 
eaini>aign among the CJhauci, a huroarian chief ubiained {armission’to see him, ami after 
crossing the river in order to do so, gazeil at him for a long tiino in silence^Miiii^i 
exclaiming that he hud now seen the go(U,® asked to touch his hand, and then pushed 
off his boat towards the opposite shore, gazing to tiie last on the living deity. So raphUy 
did the disease of adulation grow that, according to Suetouius, Doiuitian actually used 
to begin his letters with the words Dominos ot Dcua noster sic fieri jubet” — 
orders our Lord and G^od, Dumitian 1 


EXCUR8tTS Xin. (p. 185). 

Buedens laid on Peoselytbs. 

We are told in the Talmud that if a Gentile wished to become a {Nroselyie bo was asked 
his reasons for the wish, and informed that Israel is now afflicted, p3niecute<i, and cast 
down with all kinds of sulTcrings. If he replies that he know^s it, and is not worthy to 
share in their sufferings, he is admitted, «but is told enotigh of the amf fill* * 


I QntntlL InsU. Orat, vl. 8, 77. *' 

* Ta^.Aan. i 10, “Nihil deoruin honorlbus relictum, cura s« templb st efflgle numlnum pt'r 
fiaiaines et sacerdot^ ooli vellet;'* AureL Viet ds (kjaar. 1, “ Huieque, utl ItonuM:) praviu- 
disque omnibus, per urlios oeleUurlmas vivo mortuoque templa sacerdotes et collegia sacravere." 
Tliis teems, however, to be a f*ositive mistak^, though Pliity. Sat. Hut.xii. 19, mentions a tein][>}e 
which Li via ere<;ted to him after his death (Divo) on the Palutlne, Buctonius, a very high authority 
on such a subject, says that he most oljetinately refuswsl this honour at Rome wh«n it was pressed 
npon him (Aua. 52, “ In nrbe Quidem pcriinadssirrve abstlimit hoc honore ">. 

» See^nSey's note on Hor. £pp, 11.116; Virg. JCocl. 17\ Gmv. L 42 ; Bor. 00. i. 

1 ; iv. 5, IS ; Ov. Trist. tt. 8, « : Iv. 9, 111. (Boissier, i 168.) 

* Tac. Jntk 1, 73, “Caelum decretum.’* * 

* Veli- Pat^Tc. U. 107, “ <^uos ante AwUebwn hodie Ykli ^ 


* StiffU Pmif* If » 
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“heavy” pareoepti to warn him to dcBiet in time if ho ie not finoere, eince, ae Babh 
Ohell>o »aid, **pi»eelyte« aro as injurious to Israel as a scab.” He is told aJ>out the rules 
respecting gleaning, and tithes, and the penalties attached to any traiisgi-ession of the 
Law, and is InfcKined that henceforth if ho desecrates the Sabbath he is liable to death 
by stoning. • If *he submits he is ci^jumcisod, and even circumcised a second time, if 
there weri any neglect or oarelesmiess In the first performance of the rite. After his 
recovery he is Immersed without delay by way of baptism, and two “ disciples of the 
wise” stand by him, rejvBating some of the “light” and “heavy ” pre<;epts.' In fact, a 
Gentile could only become a proselyte by submitting himself to the whole yoke of 
Babbinism, the t 5 fTamiy of archaic, puerile, and wearisome halachdih which year by year 
was laid more heavily on Jewish shoulders by the pedantry of their theologio sohoola. It 
wail the fault of tl?l Jews that the Gentiles usually concentrated their attention on mere 
transient Jewish rtics, and not on the eternal principles which Oo<i ha<i revejiled to them. 
Can we be surprised r t this when we find K. Elefiziir Ben Ohasmah saving that the rules 
about birds’ nestff (kintmU and the “ uncleanlinoss ” of women [niddah) are essentials ol 
the Law?* 


EXOUKSUS XIV. (p. 18G). 

HATBKri'Oir thjB Jkws in Olahsioal ANTiyaixT. 

It Is at once curious and painful to percoivt; how strange wiis the mixture of curiosity, 
disgust, and contempt, with which the .lews were regarded in pagan antiquity. From 
Manetho the E^i»tian priest, with whom 8 <*ems to have <.»riginated the calumny that 
they were a nation of lepers,^ down to Anmeus FloniH, who briinds them as an impious 
i?tioe/ the references to theip in secular literature are 4 tissue of ahsunl calu«nnii*H or 
biting sarcasms. Chsui'emun alludes to them as unclean and polluted;* Lysimacluis, as 
jjjseaaad and unsocial ;* Diodorus Siculus, as addicted to strange rites, and hostile to 
strangers; 7 Ai>oIloniua Melon, a Greek rhetorician of the time of (Jicero, as “gmllesa 
and misanthropioal ; Cicero heaps setrn and indignation upon them in bia Oration for 
the extortionate and tyrannous Flaccus,* and in that on the consular provinces calls 
them “a race bom for slavery;”^® Horaeg sneers at their proselytism, and their 
circumcision, and their Sabbaths Seneca calls them “a most abandoned race;”i* 
Martial, besides odious allusions to their national rite, pours lAs contempt on their 
poverty, their mendicancy, their religion, and their low trade of selling sulphur matches 
and buying broken glass, and he seems to be the first to originate the slaudvr relocated 
by Sir Thomas Browne in liis “Popular EiTors;”*^ Quintilian, gentle as he was, yet 
admits a very bitter remark agjiinst the Jews and Mose.s ; Lucan alludes to their 
“ uncertain Deity ; ” I’etrouius Arbiter seems to tliink, iia did many of the ancients, 
that the Jews dlci not abhor, but actually worshipped the pig ; Tacitus, in his History, 
> y^hamSth, f. if, 1. 

• Pirke Ahh6th, iii. 28. In partial defence of thc.Ic\vH it may U* wad th.it aome were incline*! 

* «WOCn** prt>HelyU*a to avoid itiilitary hctvicciThc. Ann. {». ;r. ; Suef. Tth. lift: .Tos. Antt. xvili. H 5) 
others were menJutnik proselytes— to marry riOb Jcvi('>.sti> x\i. 7, § / ; 7, ,) '> l,i 

wore “ Ihm-proselytos”— i.a. out of fear (2 Kitigs xvii. * 20 ; J- s ii ,! it iT.Vio,! lici .><• ^'/A, ? i.c 

•*' V. • a* * • 1- “O'. ’ 

• Bpeaking of lV)nipey, Florus says, “ Kt vidit illud gruiide impiae genUs arcyutiHu " 

» Jm. 0 . Ap. \. 82. • Jd. i. 84. 7 Died, Bic. xl. « Jos. r. ll. lA 

• etc. pro. xxija. w />f. JYor, Cows, v. u Hor. Sal, i. iv. 148 ; v. pfT ix. m. 

Babbath^ut ^ * Usque eo sceleratissimoe gentis cousuetudi> oonvaluit [the 

J'"* * ; S® ; ^d. W, l. 4. Cf. Stat SUv. l «. Xlie relation of 
attention t<» the Jews in the Imi>eriai epoch. 

V. I7a-184 ; Juv. tbl. - m IH InsU. Oral, 111. 7. ^ 

Pharsal, li. 693, *' Incertl Judaea Del." 

^ Sollrje. BUchler, p. 221, “Judaeus licet et.porcifi««» numen. sdoiet.** ho, (CL Pint i 
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reptroaohes them with gross sensuality^, low canning, vtxd strong hatred of all imtlons hut 
their own, and gives at full length, and with all gravity, the prepostercyas story about 
their veneration for the ass.' In his Annals he si^eaks with ei^ual Inyryor and equi^ 
ignorance of Jews and Clmstians, and considers that if the thousands of JIJbws who were 
deiwrted to Sardinia died it would be a cheap loss;^ iuvenal dings acorn^'^ allusion at 
their squalor, beggary, turbulence, superstition, choatery, and idleness j * Oelsus abus^ 
them as jugglers and vagalnands ; * Amniianus Maroollinus as ** disgusting and noisy ; ”• 
Kutilius Nuji»atianus closes the long line of angler slanderers "by a burst of abuse, in 
which he characterises Judaea as a “lying slave-cage.*^® Jeremiah had hidden the Jews 
to seek the peace of, and to pray for, the city of their captivity, ** for in the |>eaoe 
thereof shall ye have peace.”' Better bail it been for the ancient Jews if they had lived 
in the spuit of that hirge advice. But the Gentiles a’cre well aware that in the JcwisJi 
synagogues there was an exception to the deatl uniformity of the Koinish Empire, and 
that they and their customs were there treated with open and bitter scorn, which they 
ret>aid tenfold. 


EXl^TltSUS XV. (p. ikl), 

JUDGITENTS OF K\RLY I*AGAJJ AVIUTEU 8 ON OHUISTlANm. 

SVMTOSIUS (dwd cilc. A,V>. 110). 

^•Judaeoe ijnjmlsore CJiresto assMue turnultuank’s lh>m4 exjmlit” {Oiatid. 20),® 

“Atilicti suppliciis Christiaui genus hoininum superstition is novae et iindelicae** 
;A>ro, 16). * 

** Percrebuerat Oriente toto vetus et constans opinio, ease in fails, ut eo UsmiK^ro. 
Judaea profecti remm potirentujf ” ( Vatp. 4). 

Tacitus (Consul suffectus, A,D. 97). 

“Ergo abolendo rumori Kero subtlidit reoa, et quaesitissinils poonis affecit, quos 
flftgi tia invisos vulgua Christianos aiqieilabat. ^Vuctor ejus nominis Chrisius I'ibcrio 
iini>eritante per prcKiuratorem Pont. Pilatum supjdicio aifectus cst ; represaaque in 
praesens exitiiibiiis superstitio nirsum erumi>ebat non niodo j)iijr Judaeam origincm ejus 
xnali, sed per urbem etiam quo cuncta undifue atnjw:ia aut pudenda oontluuni celchran- 
turque, Igitur primufn correpti (jui fatelr.uitur, deiiide iruiicio corum multitudo ijigeni, 
baud perinde in crimine inctmdii quam odio generis bumani convict! sunt. Bt |>ereui>ti- 
bus addita ludibria, ut feraruin torgis contveti laolatu ctuiuin intenront, aut crucibus 
affiii aut flam man di, nt<iue ubi defeebsaet dies, in usuin nocturni lumiius urerentur . . . 
unde quamquam adversus sontes et novisHiina exeuipla inehtos miacratio oriebatur 
tarnquam nsn utilitate public^ sed in siicviiiam unius aUumerentur ” (.4 mi. sv. 44). 

Gentiles in the Letter of the Clmrches of Vienne and Lyons oomjdaiu, ru**ssi 

HOAV^v €«royowat Bpr^ntiav (a/). Eusob. II. E, V. 1). 

* Tai’:. Hist. v. 2—6 ; Sic. i. 28 ; Pint. .Sywep. iv 6. On tliio pUtry #fxt (Jfdger, usif 

JiuUiUhutt%, liliiMr. MfiUiUih, U. Judi-fl-fth,., ^ 

» JiiR, XV. 44 ; ii. M*. “ ni od grsvfuusiu cich mWrhiseat, vU« dauuiuui,” (t.t. wuei, T*b. 

Jos, Antt. ivjii. 3 , ; PbiU;, Ijsg. 24 .) , 

» iial. Vi. 642-647, 160-100 ; xiv. 107. Hm, fui oth««jfuiiiwns, id. ill U, 2SW. 

* Ap. Oiig. c. L 33, yv^rmv. 

‘ Aiufdan, Marc. xxii. 6, '* fl<*tent«s Judacl ** 'HientUcs *’ In Kltlo.) 

* lUmrar. L 3, S0. In the above quotations sia! refeiwxtcen { have ntauc free use (with oeriaia 

additions) of Dr. Giirs Notica <4 ihe lUmie AuiJms (see shio liwcr's Jnduim^ sM the article 

of Geiger, aliove quoted). * ’’ Jiar. xarix. 7. • 

4 Fs. Ileraclit. Bp. vii. ; Hansmth, N. T. Omh, IL TA fliicdiMiis of ihla toon may btf seea ui 
Joe. «. Ap. il. H 

» According to Solplc. Sevems (Hist. Saer. tL m Tltne dmtded that the Temple •hould >» 
deetTf^yed that Christiauity and Judaism might be eradicated together. ** tjidiipe haa rebgionee, 
licet contmrias tdbi, iisdem tamen auctoribus proJectas : Clolstianos «a Judads castitlSM ; mdlee 
•ubktd, aiirpem ladle |»eritnimin.** is believed by Bemays to bh a quotat^c® hv*iu Xadtus. 
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, Puny th* Youkokh (die<l dro. A.D. 117). 

His letter to Trajan is too long for insertion. He asks whether he is to punish 

persons tor n^i^ply being Ohnstians, or for orimes involved in the charge of V)oingso 

carmif an Jtofjitia^wha^rmtia nomim). He says that he has punished those 
whOf ^ter tj^r6at of punishment, still declared themselves I'hristians, because he con- 
siders that in any case their ii’ flexible obstinacy " should be imnished. Others eriually 
iufatimteil {tinUlU amerttiac) he determined to send to Korne, being Koraaii citizens. 
Having received an aifonymons accusation which inculi»ated many, he tested them, if 
they denied the charge of being Ohristians, by making them call on the gods, and offer 
incense and wine to the Kinjieror’s imftgo, an<l curse Christ. If they did this ho dismissed 
them, because Im was told tlrat no true (ffiristian would ever do it. Some said that they 
had long abjured Christianity, but declared that the head anti front of their “ fault ” ot 

error had simply 1 xh)u the custom of meeting before <lawn, and singing antiphons to 
Christ as a Ood, and bimiing themselves with an oath * ii<;t to steal, rob, commit 
adultery, hre^ their word* or deny the trust coTumilted to them; after which they 
separated* meeting again for a harmless meal -a custom adiich they hmi dropped after 
Pliny’s odict forbidding guilds. Scarcely crc<liting thi8*Btrange account of their innocent 
life, he had put two deaconcsserf {e:. duabus ancillis quae mi. ititrfu dicehantur) to the 
torture, hut discovered nothing beyond perverted and immoi^'^ite sui)orstition {pravam^ 
Ho therefore consults Trajan, because of the xauititude of the accused 
who were of every age, rank, and sex, both in the city and in tho country. So widelj 
had ** the contagion of that wretched superstition ” spread that the temples were almost 
deserted, imd^erc was scarcely any one to buy tho victims {Kp. x. 97). 

To this letter Trajan bricjfly replies thdt the Christians are to be punished if con 
victed, but not to be souglit out; to bo pardoned if they sacrince, and not to be tried or 
anonymous accusations. • 

EpUfTPTCJH (died A.D. 117). 

■■*^Thon through madness it is possible for a man to be so di.sposed towards the® 
things” (t.tf., to be indilicront to the world), “and the GalilaB.ana through habit 
(UuMrt. iv. 7). * 

M. Adrelius Antonindb (died A.D. 180). 

Speaking of readiness to die, he says thsJt it is noble, “ so that it comes from a man’ 
own judgment, not from mere obstinacy (Sta ipiXifif TrapaTa^ndi with the Christians, bu 
oonaidcratcly, and with dignity ” {E^icheir. xi. 3). 

Lucian (died circ. iV.D. 200). 

His sneers and parodies of what bo calls the eav^aerr^ atxpCa of the Christians are to h 
found in the Kcr, JlistorM, I. 12, 30; II. 4, 11 — 12 (A^czayid. (Pseudomantis} xav. 38} 
Tim PhiUfpatris is not by Lucian, but a hundred years later. 

Galen, the great writer on Physic (die<l A.D. 200}. 

In bis book, jfc different, pulmum, ho alludes twice to the obstinacy of Christians, 


•FjJClHlSUB XVI. (p. 197). 

The 1*iu)CON8ulate of Bmujiub I'aulub. 

The title of ** Proconsul given to this iiiHiihu gttvornor is one of those niinifte touclu 
of aocurHcy which occur on every p.ige of the^ctsof the Apostles. 

it might ^pve been a serious difliculty that the name of Sergius Paulus does not. occu; 
la the F^judi of the Consuls till long after this i>eriod,^ but the difficulty vanislies wher 

* ^ Ifitero.stiug ai tiu< earliest Oltristiau uppliuatiou ul the wonl “ Wacra incut" (Wateiiaad, Uh tk* 

BuchaHat , i.). , ^ » K. V. “ Deputy." 

^ JSorg. PanJita, consul suiectus, A.D. ii, aud aaother, CouhiU, A.I>. UML 

24 • * 
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w© fiiid that the title of Proconsul was given to tli« Governor of a senatorial provinoa, 
whatever may have been his previous rank,^ But another and more scf ions dithculiy 
was once urged. There were two kinds of provinces, the imperial and t|*e senatorial, 
both of which were called Eparchies imperial wore those/to ^hjoh the 

governors were sent by the Emperor, because their circumstances involvediihe n||*ce88ity 
of military command. Augustus, under pretence of relieving the Senate from the bunleo 
of the more disturbed provinces, had astutely re^rved for his |>eriio!ial admiuistitktion 
those regions of the empire where the presence of an army was rc<iuired. As the title 
Praetor (in Greek, Srpanjyos, or general) still retitined some shailuw of its old milittiry 
signihcance, the Governors of these pro^ces were ciJled Propnwtors, or ‘AKTurrpttTTiytH, 
for which, in the New Testament, the more geiiend term 'Uyt^^y is o{ten used. This 
Greek word for “Governor” serves as an equivalent both for “Procurator '* and aXtui for 
Praesei or Ltpatus^ which was, for instance, the onliimry designation of the Governor of 
Syria. These Pmesides, Legati^ or Propraiiorg held their oomniainls at^ihe Einjarror's 
pleasure, and, especially in the reign of Tiberius, were ofteJf left for years uiulkturl>ad 
in their tenure of oftice. The I^roconsuls, or ’Av^viraToi, on the other hand, who were 
apjwinted by the Senate, only held their posts for a single year. Now it appears from 
StriilK) that when, in B.O. 27, Augustus divided the prdvinec^s U'tween himself and the 
Senate, C>*]>nis w'as reserved as one of the imperial districts (crrpwriTykrfj and^with 

this l>ion Cassius agrees,^ Consequently even cmineiit writers like (Jrotius thought tkmt 
St. Luke had here fallen into an error; and Baronius supposes that Cypius must at this 
time have been an honorary adjunct to the Proconsuhsliip of Cilicia, while Grotius suggests 
that Greek flattery might have often given to a Propraetor the more dist uguished title 
of Proconsul, and that St. Luke might have used it in accordance with the a»mnion 
parlance. But a little more research has resulted in the discovery that though (*yprus 
originaBy was an lmi>erial jirovince, and ultiniaUdy reverierd ‘to the same condition, yet 
Augustus restored both it and Gallia Narbonensis to the Senate in exchange for i>aljn»tia, 
because he found that they did not need the presence of many seddien,* And to sef^e 
matter finally at rest, copf>er coins and inscriptions^of this very cjx>ch have la'on found 
at Curium and Citium in winch the title of Proconsul is given to C<aniniu« Proclus 
Julius Cordus, and L. Annas B^issus, who must have Wen immediate predea^sst>rs or 
Buccessors of Sergius Paulas,* ‘ 

The name Sergius I'aulus is itself intereating. Of this particular Proconsul, iiuleed, 
we know nothing beyond the tmlogy of the wacred historian that he was a man of settae,* 
and that he was deeply impressed by the teaching of Ht. Paul. But Pliny the Elder, in 
his Natural History, three times nders to a Sergius Paulus as a ponon Interested in 
inteUigeut researches ; and it is not iin|>o8sibK* that tiiis Si’rgius Paulas may bo none 
other than our Cj-piian I^roconsul,® If so, the dnirnctor given him in erne pasdng wt>rd 
by St. Luke will be confirmed, and we feel additional pleasure in triusing sirsiilar 
characteristics in others of the same name who may well have Iwvu hi*n'lescenda»y ; fot 
instp.nce, in the Hergius I’aulus who, more than a hundred yearn afterwards, 
the encomium of the physician Galen for hii eminence berth as a theoretic anti a pweli*4» 
philoaopb«r.7 

* Pinn Cuss, llif, 18, K«i voAnWau f'ovf svo rmn: v*riiT«virVr«f »*/ 

Xtti roi/f rifif «arrpaTTryi?wdiiW («X*Pl*etOrs), «, t. A, 

I>ion csss, IfiL IJI ; btraiK>, %iv. 66* ; 8oet. 47. 

I)a»n Cass. liiL. 18, huvfrov . . . vy : Itv. 4, maI •tm* s»A»:«irAm mi it 

iittlva Ttt ♦ 

Bckhdl, lU. S4 ; Akmnan, mtutr.,pp. 8», 42 ; Ikeclsb, fWp. laser. 2I»1, 

Acts xiil* TfitSpi wrrrw. The name of a nroconsul I'gulm lias f«>au4 on an kiac.riptk>ii 
at S‘>li (Cesnola, Oypim p. 4h6). » , • 

inm. H, N. I Pliny Is writing only twenty years sfler this p<*iin<b 
' Itenan, Si, Pant, p. 1*, who refers U> Oti’iIH, IH. Atmium 1 (♦ijmtf 'WdeteinX 

Tiii irarr* womw^trrot fawiv ft AOY<Ht TV*< tlr 
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EXCURSUS XVII, (p. 249). 

St, John and St, Paol, 

Op iih« •^■eemlng pillars, apponrs to have taken no part in the synod at 

JorusaJein, or If he did it was m t sufficiently decisive to bo recorded. He bcdonged, it 
is clear, at this time to the Church of the OircuincfMion, and, so far as we know, this was 
the only occasion on wlioh he was thrown inte the society of St. Paul. But we have 8t. 
Paul’s exprtjss testimony-in the only piwsagc in which ho is mentioned in the Epistles— 
that he recognised his ajKmtolato ; and the Apocalyjjso, his earliest writing, so far from 
showing that iriyooncilable hatred to the doctrines of St. Paul which has been assumed 
on grounds inoonocfivably frivolous, and rei>catc<l su!)«e<iuontly witli extraordinary reck* 
lessness, offers a close parallelism to St. Paul’s Kpintlcs in thoughts and pimciples, which 
is all the more striking from the mark(i<l dilfereucos of torm and ex]»re:>siou. Wo are 
calmly assureif, without evgn the condescension of an attcm]»te<l proof, that the false 
Jew,” the ** false Apostle,” the false prophet,” the “ Balaam,” the “Jezebel,” the 
“Nicolas,” the “ ciiief of the ryrmgoguo of Satan,” alluded to in the Apocalypse,! are as 
induhitably inteiidc<l for Ihiirt as are the savage allusions cov. rtly made to him under 
the name of Simon the Magician in the Pseudo-Chunentiiics. N >\v, on wiiat basis is this 
canplhfdon founded? Simply on tlje resemhlance in tone of a spurious Khionitc romance 
(the Clementines) to the phnisos, “ those which say they are Apostles and are not,” 
** those which say they are Jews and are not,” and the allusions to some who held the 
doctrine of Bantam, and of “ tliat woman .Fezebel,” who ttiught people “ to commit forni- 
cation, and to eat things sacrificed unto idols.” It is true that there were Judaisei*s who 
attacked St. Paul’s claim to be an Apostle ; but to assert that St. John was one of them 
is to give the direct lie to iit. Paul, while to class St, Paul with them “ that say they aro 
Jews and are not ” *iB to falsify the most notorious facts concerning one who Wfis a 
Pharisee of Pharisees, and a Hiibrew of the Hebrews. Again, to assert boldly that St. 
Paid ever taughtj[>eople to eat things olfered to i<lols, or anything which could be so 
described without the grossest calumny, is a distinct contradiction of his own words, since 
he expressly warned his converts not to do this, and sissigns for his warning the very 
reason tliat to do so would be “ to cast a stifmbling-})lock before the children of Israel.”^ 
In fact, though St. I'aul would have denied that to eat them was wrong in itself ^ his 
concessions on this point went very little beyond those which are sanctioned in the 
Talmud itself.^ Once more, wdiat conceivahle excuse could there be tor saying that »St. 
Paul ever taught men “ to commit fornication ” ? — a sin against which, whether literally 
or metaphorically understood, he has urged considerations more deeply seated, more 
likely to touch the heart, more likely to bind the conscience, than all tlie other writers in 
the New Testament put togtjther. That even in earliest days there did spring up anti- 
nomian sects which were guilty of such accursed teaching, we know from Church history, 
and find traces even in the siicred writers ; and it is therefore probable that the allusions 
of the Apocalypse are a8.1iteral as the Old Testament analogies to which St. John no less 
tnaSn St. yaul refers.'* That “the fornication” of the Apocalypse means “mixed 
marriages ” there is not even a shadeyv of reason to believe, nor if it did would there be 
• ^ 

' Rev. ll. 2, 6,‘ 9, 14, 15, 20, 84 ; lil. 0. (See Renan, St. P., 302— 3j0v5, who quietly ass^ this as 
If It were Imllsputable.) Yet St. Paul himself w;ia the first to use this very ctimparison wUh Balaam 
(1 Cor. X. 7, 8), ami to (lenoimco the extreme wickedness of putting a stumbling-block before others 
aiom. xiv. 21 ; 2 Cor. xi.,2»X ♦ * 1 viih 1» (of, x. S2). 

* KetuhmhJ. 15, 1, which, almost In the very language of «t. Paul, lays down the rule that If 

a man has bougnt meat, and is doubtful whether It is legally dean, ho must not eat it ; but if ho 
Ufjflits upon it acciden hilly, he njjjiy eat it without further inquiry. Mt^at declared to he legal^ 
clean (tdhor) is stamped with* a leatlen seal, on which is the word kashar (‘* lawful," KoSapitv). (L 
P’lsraeH, (Sfenfws o/Jwdahf»i. p. 154.) , . . . « , 

* 1 Cor. X. 7, 8. (See soii« excellent remarks In Lightfoot s (?aj., pp. 290, 885.) 

• • 
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any ground for saying that St Paul enoouragoil them. Tiiough he used, on tliat sa on 
all such topics, the language of wisdom aud of charity, the whole toudenoy ^ his teaching 
is to discourage them.* Moreover, if l^aul had been aimed at, aud if St Joim, thk 
Aj[K>6tleof Love, really had been the slanderous and rabid Judaiser which tnese allusions 
would thim imply, it is inconceivable that no woni*^ should be said aboulk the points 
res}>ectiiig wliicb, to a Judaiser, he must have seemed iuhnitely more assailable — ufkmely, 
JSt. I*aur8 very low etitiunitc of circumcision, and his declared conviction that by the 
works of the Law no man can l>e justified in Goil's sight Now, iiithe AjKicalypse neither 
ci mi incision, nor the l.aw, nor Moses, nor oml tradition are scarcely so much as men- 
tioiiedor olhuled to,* while redemptmn by the hlowl of the ijamb, and the universality of 
that ivdeinj>tion as extending to “every kindled and tongue ami )H;ople and nation,**® 
aic :u-*iC)tevl as absolutely ami unecmditionatiy as they coulil have Uh*ii f»y J*aul himself. 
J'Uiihci, it ueevifc but a aisual study of ^it, John and St. I’aui to sec that “Jesus Olirist ’* 
is in lK>th of them tiio divine neeret and the tundiuneatal Cimeeption iif ail Clhmtiaiiity, 
St. .fohri at this time was tlie more contemplative, tlie less promiuetiUy at Jve, Ht, John 
of the liospels. ** 1’he hitlden hre» of his nature *' hml not yet “ burst out into a Eame.** 
Two incidents prejicrvwi for us ih the <»i»siwU hml indetal shown that thoae fires were 
there; * but it wivs not till James the Ijord s bnithcr, js.id Peter, and Paul himself had 
{lassed away that he became tiie h>old and uncoinprtnuising leailer whose counsels were as 
oracles to the Asian Uhurch. Nevertheless, we may be sure tliai Sh John was not found 
among the opixinents of St. PauL Tliat opiM>sitioa is always connected with flU 
adherents and the infiuouce of James. Daring the lifetime of Jesus James hail not fully 
acoe])ted If is niis.si<in, ami stHuns only to have been converted by the HcsurToction. He 
bail not therefore lived, as the other Ai>ostle8 ha4l lived, in daily contact*with the mind 
and influence of Jesus, and was in oonstH{uouce more ilccply imbued with the Ivelicfs of 
his early Jewish training, and lea* entirely iH}rmoati«l in intellect by the breath of the 
new Ufa But I'eter an<i John, more than any living men, must have known what was 
the mind of Christ. Wo know that they were oiiu in hoi^ri, and we may lie sumsthat 
they who ha<l gone together to visit and confirm the detosted SamiMitaus aud wifcacas 
their particii»atioa in the gifts of the Holy Ghost, ^ w *uld be little likely to liKik with 
rabiti jealousy on the equal frecdoLQ of a yet wider oxUmsiou of the Kiiigdom of Ood. 


Excumm xviii. (p.2r>i). 

Tbu: Attackj4 on Ht. Paul in th« CtKMfcMTmrEs. 

That Paul, In consequence of tlie death-blow which Im gave to Jewish Phiriivaiani, was 
qmrBiied by a particular section of the Judoso-Ohristian Church with unreleotiTig opposi 
tion, is a matter of history. It itetrils no further proof than the lappo section* in his 
Epistles wiiich are occupied with argumeut* against Pharisidc or Onoitic Judaism, such 
as ha4i invadexi the Ghurch»*s of Gm inth, Galathi, G<^!cMWMe, and Crete, But tnie 
it is that he was obliged to contend in UbdrAig struggle jvith a it is not true tuM 

he remained long unrecognined by the Church at Irrge. ^fhe suppositioii that ho Was, 
hiis merely originated from the excepttoiml literary '‘activity of a shigle soctioii of 
tdiristiaiP Kbioiiiti*s. Dr. lightfoot, in nw eauAiy on Paul and the Thm*/' ha^ 

iihowu, by pulient and entirely candid iuveatigauon, tlxat oven the Church of Judaea wa» 
not exclusively anti-Pauline, and that tfij aiiti-P«*uUite faictioo within it, so far from 
reprewiif mg the fcondcnchw of the whole Christian ffhundi, did not ©voii^rtiplWiieiit the 
i;hr!^tbiis of Paloftmo. Thu I'liristiati Jews of tlie Holy |jaud uaiutidly oontitiliiid, 

* Hix mpedhutir 2 Cor. rL 14, 

* lu-v. V. (if ; vlb ft. < 


* V f I' K tf-iil »•' h) Rev, iv, A 

♦ u. 44 ; Hstt Alu S^. 
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body, to obaarve the Moaalo Law — as was done by St. Paul himself so far as he could do 
‘ 00 without oompronusiug the emancipatiou of the dentiles — until the fall of Jerusalem 
rouderedt ali^such observance a mere mockery and sham. * If the Passover, the very central 
ordinance iK Mosaism, was rendered simply impassible, God had Himself demonstrated 
that the of the Law was clofled. Tlie withdrawal of the Church to Pella, caused by 
a rewlloction of the warnings of Jesus, would look to the Jews like an unpatriotic 
desertion of thoir oaus^ ; and the fraiitio denunciations of the Afins, which date twm 
this ejK>ch, were but signs of the gathering detestation of Jew for Christian which 
oulminateil in the savage luitssaores by }lar-cf>chha of those Christians who refused to 
a{K>8tati8e and blasphcnne. Wlien the name of Jerusalem had given way to that of 
yRtia OapitoliuSI^ and Ohristiaiis were alluweil to live where no Jew might set his foot, 
the Church of the now city li^icaino pmlofninantly Gentile, and was for the first time 
governed by a Gentile Inshop.* It is not till after this j^rioil that we hear of two sects, 
distinct front* each other, but often caufiweiL These wore the Nsaarenes and the 
Eluonites. The NAZAKEl^EM were not in any way hostile to the work and memory of 
Paul, and they dulerwl from other Christians only ia holding that the Law was still 
biudiag on .fewish converts. Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs” — a book 

which, whether writiien by a Nazareue or not, exprcns^w tlioir gHU^*rai tenets so far as we 
can 4 (atlier them —not only •h>es^not opiK>se the doctrines of St. Paul, but, though 
liiltteu fnun the Jml.ou-Chriivtian stand)>oint, puts into the mouth of Benjamin a 
splendid eulogy of J*aul, as one wh<» is to arise from that tribe “beloved of the Lord, 
listening to His voice, enlightening all the Gentiles with new knowledge.” Tlie 
KBIOJSTITESp on the other hand —a powerful and zealous sect— breathed the exact 
spirit of Paul’s Ju^laising enemies, and the views of many of them became deeply tinged 
with the Gnostic tendenoie.s of the more advanced Essciies. To this section of the 
Kbionites we owe the forgeries knowu^^ps the Clementine Ilomilies, the Clementine 
Keoognitions' extivnt in a l^tin pami>brase of Rufinus,* and a spurious letter of looter to 
Janies. In the Homilies St. Paul is surreptitiously attacked in the guise of Simon 
Magus. ^ The allusion to his rcproof 4 |Pf St. Peter at Antioch is too plain to be overlookeil, 
and discredit is thrown on his doctrine, his revelations, and his indepeudout attitude 
towards Jamea In the letter of St. Peter Jbe is still more severely, though still covertly 
slandered, as “the enemy” whose teaching was antinomian and absurd, and who 
oalumniously asserted that St. Peter held one view and sanctioned another. In the 
Beoognitions these attacks do not appear, but “the enemy ” sent by Caiaphaa to arrest 
St. Peter at Antioch, and who throws St. James dovm the Temple steps, is evidently 
meant for St, Paul, and this notable story is believed to have been borrowetl from a 
prating fiction called the “Ascents of James,” which is also the source of the venomous 
calumny that Paul w.aa a Gentile who had acccpteil cirotimcision in hoi>es of marrying 
the High I^riest’s daughter, and had only ax>o8tatisod from Mo.8aiBm when his hopes 
were disapimirt^.^ 

It is on trash of this kind, at once feeble and virulent, at once baseless and malignant, 
♦•''Jit some have base*! the belief that there was deadly opjK>8ition between Paul and tiie 
Twelve, i5wl that his work was*not fully re&gnisetl till the close of the second century. 
The fsict, however, is that thse^^ Ebh>nite slanders and forgeries are represeukitive of none 
but an isolated.seot. Justin lived in Samaria in the earlier half of the second oentury, 
and shows no trace of these views. Hogesippus was a Jewish Christian who tA^velled to 
Itome in the middle of the second oentury, visiting many Christian Churches ; and 
. • 

> Oeftts, fk$ek. d. Jttden, Iv. Ill * Marcus, B.C. 181 Just. Mart. Afxd, L 81, p. 71 

* And partly In Syriac. ^ • 

* The English reader may see these paseagee translated in BauPs First Thrm CmtiiHw, i. pp. 

* Bpfphan. 3agr«s, xxx. f«. Renan also refers to Masefohta,'<Miiii, 1, ed. KLrchheiia. 
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Eusebius, who know his writinga, vouches for his perfeot orthodoxy.* ^oh boing the 
case, it is hardly even necessary to prove that the other churches of iho tepond century 
were in no sense anti-Pauline. It may be true that for a short time thJ^*wero two 
sections — a Jewish ajid a Gentile — In the Church of llomo, and even that each scmtion 
hjid its own bishop, the ]K>3aible successors respectively of the AiKJstles of the circufSticision 
and of the uncircumcision.* But if so, these two siH^tioiui were^ at the close of the, first 
century, united under the gentle and orthodox Clement ; amk oven on the doubtful 
hypotbeids that the Clementines had a Homan origin, Ifhoir indirectness — the cautious, 
subterranean, timid sort of way in which they attack the great Apostle— is alone a 
decisive proof that the forger could by no maiut rely on the ycneral eympalhy otf the 
rmders into whose hawis his writings felL And yet on this very attenua^d ai»ex Is luuU 
tlie huge inverted pyramid of inference, which finally doclaroa the KpisUe of St. Ju<le to 
be a «i>f)cunon of one of the letters, breathing sanguinary hatred and atrocious falsehood, 
which are supposed to have Iweu despatched from Jerusalem in the namedsr the A|K»«tles, 
and in the comjK>aition of which, “since James and Judo probably could not speak Greek,'' 
they probably employ eti Greek SAcrotarios 1* Let any one read the Epistle of St. Judo, 
Riiil oonsitlor, verse by verse, how it could bo jwssibly ai^^lied to St. Paul, and how abso- 
lutely such a theory contnwlicts every really authentic fact of his relation to the Apostles, 
as well as the character and bearing of the AiKistles Ihemselves, and he will be abl^o 
estimate the validity of the criticism which calmly n?presonts as reasonable history mis 
darkening fume of inferences from the narrow ai>erture of a worihlcsB forgery. 


EXCLTISUS XIX (p. S51). 

The Man of Sin ; ob, “ The I-awlimw.*' 

** figo prorsns quid dixerit fateor me lgiiioraro.*^---4i Aoa 

The various conjectures as to the “ Man of Siu,'*afHl “ that which withboldcth,*’ may be 
rdassed tmder three hcmls — {t.) the nearly coutem|Kiniry, (iL) the <Iistantiy prophetic, and 
(lit. } the subjectivedy gcneraL And in each bf these classics the sotoguttod antitypes are 
either (a) general and imi>enional, or (3) indivhiustl luid s\>echiL 

(i.) The ojnnion a.'loptt;d will, of courst, depend greatly on the extent to whielt tlio 
destruction of Judahjm in the overthrow of Joi“UKilem cun tie regarded as “a coming of 
the Lord.” Those w'ho, in accordance wAh mfjwt of the df.rmito temporal propbocies of 
Beripturo, think that St. Paul must have Kea aliudiag to something »car/gcoit<CTO/«>mry 
— something which already loomed on the horuon, and thorofora to somethmf whkh 
would alone have a direct bearing on the Lives of oonUm(>arary Christians, explain the 
A]K)staay and the Man of Sin to represent, (a) goaeroUy, tlui l*hAriseeS|,or OnoitkiauB, or 

' It is no disi»rf»f of this Uml he iwrrows th#* acronnt of Ht, JawMss ; luid his lut*!*®®*! 

c^mdemnatioD of rtt. Paul for using the cxpr^i'Wtlon ** Eye hath not iwea,*’ .Ac,, JMMSiiis in rest oxTfh 
entire mbapprchf-nsion (Jdghtfool, GcU.^ p. SU), • 

* Homjo Aiich ffol iit^y h<' ixihind the reiuork of Tortollpin that Ckmant vm ordstasid blihup by 

St. Pokr, whereas Ireimns Lnius and Auen. ktus MomAim. 

* Kt'uan, Paul, p. aw. £u quitUnt hts aginjla 4u parti hkreinoltncj-tt 

de b/>i5l(;vjgpsfr lies r.n’nhitioJu do Paul, de dotrulre ks tie reuversor <» qu'il avait svec 

t'uji lie LiRinrs. 11 «inl4e qaA Ci'tte octauion dt liOuvenca h'ltftai furf-nit d© 

au iiun-j dw ajwMim II a*; pent mftina qu’un exomptaire d« e*s* kttm haliiousei nous alt coirsvirva 
dans 1 Epitre do Judo, frfere da Jaetpiaa, «i oomAe lul * frt-re du Iklgnaur/ efai l^t d(I fMonni," 

Ac. The ai parent array of anthonties mird/xl In su|»|M>it of simhliiferet»o«wf has namaJ tuearingoc 
them, and uimn axamlnatlou dwi&dlas into the nojrtvw limits inditmtod hdow. Nor dews if. HamiO 
sddntw « single T.r«->of. or anything rtmiiyUlY nmmhUtm a pit, K^f, tkvt the ApcKwdypse stid 

t!»e Epialiw of Jude imply the dof.±rii>e of 8t. Paul (id. ji. 30uX or that tb« itsklivo niotlcimioJi 
iJwle dj I# «jcmtra«ted with tho of St. ihud (A or, la fact, any oilier of th» 

iitbn}| wild ixincliiaions into which he lias exagaeralfxl ths pmiriod initenalty ofdntl*»g«Ath«h»rtidSt 
Bo© further the Excunus on St John aiK tttikiit ^ 
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tli« growtli of heresy ; or (^) Individually, Nero, or some Eoman Emperor, Simon Magus, 
or Simon tie son of Gioras ; and they see “ the check ” generally in the Eoman Emperor, 
or the jJo?^ Iaw, or spiritual gifts,* or the time appointed by God ;> or individually in 
some pbapreror ( e,g,, Claudiusa|ani claudit^s^ Kar^X'i),* or James the Juat,^ or — ^in St. 
Paul himself 1 

(^L) Those who have taken the distaaiUg prophetical view oi the passage explain the< 
Ap5sta8y of the Ma^ of Sin to be, («) generally, the Papacy, or the Eeformation, ori 
Eationalism, or something aa^et undeveloiKsd j or (^) individually, Mahomet, or Luther, 
or Napoleon, or some future personal Antichrist ; while they see “ the check** either, as 
above, In the Eoman Empire, or in the German Empire, or, more generally still, iu the 
fabrio of humgn polity. 

(iiL) Finally, those who take an entirely broad and subjective view of the passage, see - 
In it only a vague forecast of that which finds its fulfilment in all Christian, and, indeed. 
In all secuW, history, of the counter working of two opposing forces, good and evil, 
Christ and Antiohjrist, the JdUer tCbh and the Jetter-ha-rAf a lawless violence and a 
restraining pov' ^v. ^ 

Now, of all those InteriiretatioT^s one alone can m regarded as reasonably certain — 
namely, that whicl^ views “tlJe check” as the Roman Emoiro,'^ and “the checker” as 
the Eoman Emperor. This may be regarded as fairly esta’ui; bed, and has received the 
laciest acceptance, first, hecaune it fulfils the conditions of being something present and 
intelligible ; secontlly, because we see an obvious reason why it should have been only 
hinted at, since to express it would have been a positive danger both to the writer and 
the comrauj|ity;* and, thirdly, because, as Bishop Wordsworth has pointed out, the 
Epistle was from the first publicly read, and the Thessalonians must have attached a 
meaning to it, and that meaning has been handed down to us traditionally from the 
earliest times. 7 Whaj^er may have been the wild vagaries of theological rancour,; 
expressing itself in the form of Biblical commentary, the early Fathers, at least, were 
axiuost unanimous in regarding “the restraining power” as being the Eoman Empire,* 
and the “ rerdrainer” as being some Eoman Emperor,* And it seems obvious that one 
main feature In the blasphemous s^f -exaltation and opposition to God which is to be a 
mark of the Man of Sin is suggested by the insane and sacrilegious enormities of Caligula 
(A-D. 40) thirteen years earlier, as well aS by the persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
Other traits may have been suggested by the pretensions and sorceries of Simon Magus 


• Chrysostom, • Theodorct (h rm? opo?). 

» Hitzig— very precariously. . • Wieseler, Chron. 268— 2V3. 

• ** Quis nisi lioniiinus status f ** (Tert. Be JZesurr. Cam. 24). “Clauaulam sapcull acexbitates 
horrondJMi connuiucntcra Homani Imperii commeatu scimus ratiirdarl” fid. Afiol. 32), Tlvis was all 
the more natural, lHH*ause Uie Koraan Empire was regarded aa the Fourtn Kingdom of Daniel. Prof. 
Jowett objputs (1) tljat ho ctuUd not have 6ri»ected it to be so soon swept away ; and (2) tiiat it is 
not ia fan mnfi nil But for (1) see 1 Thesa. 1. 10 ; v. 4 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 22, Aa . ; and (2) bt. Paul daily saw 
ittio bearing (»f tii#Erapiro on the spread and position of Christianity. 

• St Paul had already found tills by experience, even though his conversation with the Thessalo- 
nians had iKJon coinparjvtively private. But when the Church grew, and heathens ilropped not un- 
urequently into its meetings, it would have been fmost compromising to them to speak of the 
destruclton of tiie Homan Emplrcvconteinpiateiir as a near event. 

7 The llaldiis held a similar view. ,Ono of tlicra said, “The Messiah will not come till the world 
Acts become all white with lcprltsf^(Lev. xiil. 13) by the Roman Empire embracing Christ lauity." 
'^nhedrin, f. 97, 1 ; 8oteh, f. 4y, 2 ; (Amsterd. ed.). 

« So Tort. De Reswrr, CantU, 24 ; Iren. v. 25, 2ti ; Aug. De Civ, Dei. xx 19 ; Jer. Qi^fi. od Al^ae; 
;X<act vii. 1.'), &c. 

i • Claudius was Emperor when the Epistle was written, early in A.D. 54. Whether there is any 
tallusion to his iiamofn the word ita7t;^a> I an# not prepared to say. Korn believe^} that Nero is 
(intended by “tli© Ijawless,” and therefore (seeing that the first five years of Nero w-ere that “golden 
tqulnquennium," which Roman writers so highly praise) concludes that the Ejnstie is spurious. 
’iBev. xviL 10, 11, refers ‘to a Lit#r time, and possibly to the strangely prevalent notion that Nero was 
toot really dead, but would In due time re-api)oar. The expressions used are evidently coloured by 
(the picture of Antiochus Epiphanes in Dau, xl, He Is c.alled ** a man of sin '* (otoip att-ctprioXos} ill 
Maoo. it 48, 62. • 

• 
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ftbd siuiilar wiilelj-rtccretlited ini|x>9fcor». Nojiv Iwcftme to tho Ohri«iiiUQ Ohurob nottift 
yent'K *ifU)r\vai<l.* tht^ vt^iy in^K^rsoiiation of their Meal AutiolirtHi. 

l«ut to fora) any couception oja to Si. Tunl a moaiiiii};, hetflfW hoing gttiditMi by bill 
belief of the probable iiearaeaa of the Advent, atid k>' tl)© necessity that ^<b&t be aaid 
should have Rome nieaiiinj; uud value to bis hearei'a, wo muNt conaidor («) theViewniof the 
age ; (d) the syuilxds he uses ; and (y) hie own mibHequent language when he ailinjlee to 
any similar topic. , 

'Ihinung, then, t(v these, wo find that («) St. Taul wa# fully aware tliat> in the thou 
pi'esiMit disiHuisation, the triumph of C’lirisr. wim not to ho final or complete. He may 
well have heard of idiri-^t’s solemn qut'.stiiJii, “ Kev«*rtlu.do«i», whan the Son of Man 
cometb, slial! ho find f,aTii oti tlio oarth?" ‘ Even thus early in hi« carter hie preecient 
©ye may have olvjorvod l* r traces of thutdudaic and Antichristian fiUDtion which wa« 
to undo so much of his work, and oinhittor so muny years of his life, and to whom ho 
applipfi tko sternest langu ige. Already ho maj" have noticinl th« germssff the various 
fonuH of Oimsticism, of wiiieh, in his Epistle to Timothy, be descrihos tho “ devilish 
doctrines ’’in language which reealla some of his exi>re«sionR in this pliww,® And the 
views of the early Christians, as expressed hy otlicr Aisj^tles, were nil founded on warn- 
ings which Christ iiad uttered, and all iH)inte«l in tl»e name direction.* That Hfc. l^aul 
should have thrown his forebodings into the conm*t<' wio* natural to one so familiar*with 
Old Testament projibecy,* so given to personification, and so trained to the exjKWtaUWhi 
of a !Me.s.*<iah who sluuild 1 h> the [►er<onaI victor over all iniquity in the |>f»rsoii of the 
Arch-foe, the Ii»ishd, tho Antichrint. That this jH'rwonification shoubl also in part have 
taken its colour fmm tho nion«trt>UH wiekodnese and blasphemous follies of*eiiii|>ort*ni like 
Tiberius and Caligula, was exactly what we should have exjiecUsl ; and, indeetl, ih« 
ho|>cs and fears of the Jews ha<i acUxl on the world of heaitlnmdom, which in its turn 
reacted uj»on them. It is a most intt'reeting confirmation of thit fact that the *Iews gave 
to Antichrist the name of Armi/hi^ Tims, in the Targnm of Jonathan oijsa. 

id. 4, we find, “ With the breath of His U|« shall He destroy the wicked Armilli:ii ; and 
In the Jerusalem Tarxuin on Numb. xi. and Heu^. xrxiv. 2, we are told of Ajrmalgus 
the Impioua This seems to bo an allusion to the braoelete (armilltf:) which, with litter 
defiance of all public dignity, were woni in ^imbiio by C’aligula,* W© see, iheii, what 
81. Paul’s anticipations at this moment were. He th<mght that ere long the Ketnan 
Empire, so far at any rat 3 as it was represented by the reigning Kniiieror, would he ewept 
away ; that thoreujK>n the existing tendencies of iniquity and atKMftajQr, whether in 
Judaism or in the Church Itaelf, would lie concentrated in the person of ©me terrible 
opponent, and that the destruction of this cqiponent would be eaimed by the iiersonal 
Advent of tlte Lord. At this time {lorients and presages of the most direful cdiarackr 
were in the air. The hideous secrets of the Imperial Court were darkly whispered among 
the jieople. Tliere were rumouw of monstrous births, of rains of blooil, of unnaiurul 
omens.^ Though (JUudiua had been the last to learn the infanKiost >rgi<« of his wife 
Messalina, and perha{)s the last to suspect the murdmnu designs of his wife and 
Agrippina, yet by this time even he was not unaware that hta life hung on a thread. litlda 
was aa yet known of Nero in the provinoeiC but it miglft have becsi} antidpaliMl, befon^ 
the illasive jiromis© of the early imri of his n%n, that ihejron of such a father and sneh a 
mother oould only tom out to be the monster which his fialher exiioetwli and whioh he 
did nltiiiiiihly tom out to bo. 0 Bi. Paul anoofiMOed that the |Krofi«itt oondlthtm ol the 

» halt® xvUl. t. - 

• 1 Ttoi. Iv. 1-4 icf. turn, i 15; ill. L 4; CoLfi «, 14- It; A»«ts n. til, 

• Lriks xvhl B; 1 iohn iv. B; t Pet U. 1, S; lil. S; lUv. xUf. and musiai; andtlii 

Jude, * Ewftk, xxivtit. 10, ir • . 

• Busi, CttM§, Hi, ** AmitkOm In publtewm peiewwiiC* /#. 541). The annlwrosH* 

of hift was elxwrvsd m a huitlval (thtmnlnjut^ Poharf. iHhm% boweyar, ewniiscl 

AmJiur with irt " ftoroulus ” (lltinbiufgtr. Taim. Wtprmh, a v.). 

« T««v itoi4.a>«Aas IHonCte.bK.B4.aB 
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government would perish with OhiudiuN^ the reiprning Emperor, and that his successor 
would he ih<i|Man of Sin, his anticipation wns fnlr.lled. If he furtl»er anticipated that 
‘this repreaentativ© of lawless and alrcwly working o])}>OAitiorj to Gc»d and His Cltrist would 
be destr%«^ by the second Advent, he was then aVjsolutely right so far as its Judaic 
elemental concerned, and 8<f far as tlm second Advent was foreshadowed by the 
destnit^tion of Jerusalem ; and his anticipations were only mistaken on a point refiptetiufj 
Vfhich aU Jtnorfffrdf/e was r/tufrxHt'dfi/ wiihKdit - only in that ante-dating of the personal 
second Advent which^was common to him with all Christians in the first century of 
Christianity. Nor need it be surjuising to any one that he should mingle Jewisli and 
heathen elements in tl»e colotirs with which he painted the coming Antichrist. In doing 
this he was in full accord with that which nmst be the case, and with the dim expecta- 
‘ tlons of paganism no less than with liahbinic notions respecting tlie rival of the Messiah.* 
—Further than this we cjvnnot go; and since we cannot— since all attempts at nearer 
indication have failed— since by find’s express and dechire<l Providence we are as far as 
the Thesaulofdans could lyive been from any accurate coiicci>tion as to the times and 
•easons of the condng of Christ — it is clear that wo lose no vital truth of the Gospel by 
our inability tv) Hud tfie exju t interpretation of an •v,iiigma which hsis been hitherto 
insoluhh), aiul of which, had it*been necessary for us, the exact explanation would not 

have been withheld.^ 

• 

It was but a f m years dft<T lids time that B.il)»illiis. the P^phe'^ian .Tew, who professed a know- 
led^ of astmlogy, utwvd the pn>phecjeH ol the « »M Testjuneui to asHure Nero that he should Ite King 
at Jenisalem. 

• The ThesHaloniaua, says Ht- Angnstiuo, knew wh.at St. Paul meant, we do not. “Nos qul 

noeimm quo(MUi sciebaDt pervenlre laboie ad id quod senait Apostolua cupunns, nac valemofl.’* 
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EXCURSUS XXL (p.mi 
Tmtowar anh Anttnomiea or St. Paoi.. 

I HAVE treated so fully of the main outlines of «t. Paul s theolog^y In th« slretoh /*( the 
to the Homans that I not'd nut itero enter iii>on it, hut it may ho oonvoniont to 
the reader to see at one glancse two of his own moat pregnant iu|nmarie» of it. These 
are Koni. iii. 21~~2<i ; Tit iil 3 — 7, for further explanation of whicdn 1 must refer to 
pi>. 472, scq.f 0(>3, 

Koni. iii. 21 — 26i “Ihit now apart from Taw, God’s righieouRness has been mani* 
feated, being witnrssed t<) by the Law am! the IVophets — even (tod’a riglfcloou.'mois {I say) 
by inearm of faitii in .iesus Christ nnt«> all oiul upon all b<4icveri ; for there is n*> 
difference. For all sinned and are falling short of the glory of God, Iw'ing injule right«H»n« 
fretdy by His graw, by the means of the n*<b*inpti<m which is in i-hrist wluon <iod 

set forth as ** a propitiary ” by means of faiflii in His blooil the luanifeHtation of Kia 
righteousness, because of tlie prae|eriuiRsjon of pa-st sins by the long-suffering of 
with A view (I sjty) to the nifUiifestation of Hiw right<N>niuiess in tlie j»ne»eat msMou, mt 
that He may be righbHUis and the giver of righteousness to hiiw who is of Ldth in 
Jesus.’* 

lit. iiL 3—7 : ** For we wer#* 4U»ce <»iirs<‘lvea also hwdish, disulMnlicnt, wandesft^: 
slaves to various lustH and pleaRui*‘s living in malice and ♦*nvy, bttloful, listing one 
anotiier. Lut vvh«'U the kindiicAH and tin* l»*ve t<» man of Our .Saviour Umi appiwirt’wl, not 
by Works of rightoouRnc.ss which wo did, but acc«iiding to Hin im rcy HSr saved us b,v 
means of the lavcr (»f regeneration ainl lenewiU of the Holy <dn»st, which Ho |M>uted 
forth njHm iw richly hy means <,f .lesus Chriht our >>a\ii»ur, that iMuug justirnHl by HU 
gract! we Hhould 1« come heirs of ehTnal life acconling b, hop,*.’ s 

By “antinomies*' I mean the apparent contradicbiriness t4) lium.an reason of divine 
facts. Such antinoiuieH must arise when Heason seeks to know something of the Mlsstfute, 
gtep}>ing beyond the limits of ex|M'rU'nre. ^ 

Among the apparent antiuoiniea left without sjiy attempt because tliere is no 
possibility— of tbeir nM:onciliatkm to our finite reason in iho writings of Ht. Paul, are 
L J*redeKtination Tiom. tx. (as explaining the rejeotion of Isr ud 

(Alisoluie de[>^n<lenoe). from the objective and thoologieiil point 

of view). 

Free Will Rom. fx. 30 — z. 21 (as explataing tho ri|o(Btioii 

(liloral self di termination). of Israel from the moral and aaihiotiolo* 

gical jioint of view). 

SL Sin through Adam's fall ; Korn. v. 12 -21. 

Bin as inherent in the flesh ; I Cor. xv. W), Mrq. 

A Christ judi^dng a/l Christian* at His Advent; Rom. E. 16; iff, 10; 1 Cor. Hf. 
13 ; 2 Cor. v. 10. 

Ood finally judging all men through Christ; 1 Oor. fv. 5 (xv. 24, 25), 

4 . Recompense for all according to works ; Horn, li -10 ; 2 Cor, v. 10, * 

Free forgiveness of the redwrawl ; Horn. iv. 4*; ix. Jtl ; xi, fi, 

5. Universal Rcsbiration and Bbwse«ineiS} Rom. riUr HI™ 23 ; xi 30- S(k 

A l»eiishiug ;** 2 Cor. ii. 15. Ac. 

6 . Nec^jssity of human effort ; 1 Oor. lx. 24, ** So ran that ye may cbtidli. 
Ineffectualness of humim effort ; Bsm. ix, 10, ** It b not of him thal vltkth, 

nor of him that runneth.** • 

The two are brought together in Phit ii 12, 13, “ 'Vl^rk <ml fmr own Mutation 
, , , For it b Owl which worketh In you.** 

fo iheiie otheta might i>erhaps be added, but Hone of theni awp ue, or need Mm*i» *<*7 
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trouble th^Chrietian. On the one hand, we know that mnnia exeunt in mytkriumt 
h.u<l that we cannot think for five minutoM on any Rubject conneote<l with the spiritual 
life withdit teaching a jjoint at which tht‘ wings of the soul l>eat in vain as against a wall 
of adaiuknv.* On the other hand, iwe must l>ear in mind tluit Paul almost created the 
hinguage of T^hristian theology ; that ho often enshrines in a single word a whole w^ld 
oT ideas ; And that he always refuses to pursue the great saving trutlui of rdigion^to 
more 8[»oculative extremes. If we cannot live as yet in the realms of perfect and 
uuivenal light, we have at any%ato a lamji whi^di throws a circle of rarilUin#>& around oiur 
daily stepe, 

* tlirtu me on. I 4o not ofik to neo 
The disUui scene ; one step enough fur me.** 


KXOrTRHUS XXII. (p.^'JOh 

DIJSTINOTIVB WOEDS, KKT -^OTES, AND CllAllACTEBISTICS OF THE BpISTLBS. 

It m|iy perhaps serve to call attention to the individuality oi . t,e Epistles if I endeavour 
iMHppint out how some of them*may be roughly characterised by leading words or 
oonoeptious. 

/. — The Eechalological Group, 

1 THlSSSAltiNTANS. — ^Tliis Epistle is marked by the extreme sweetness of its tone. 

Its key-note is Hope. Its letwiing wor<ls, iropouo-ia, Its main theme is Consolation 

from tho near hope of tlio Second Advent, iv. 17, 18, oi opn-ayiiiTo/Af^a, k. t. A. 

frapouroActTt aAAijAow? **• rmt^Xoyoi^ Torrot? ^ 

2 TllKSHALONlANS. — Tile key-uote is ii, 1, 2, iaxei»% aoXw^itytu • . . MS 
ilfitpa*rw KvpMv. Peculiar doctrinal section on the Man of Siia 

II , — jftc ArUi' Judaic Group, 

1 OORliTTiriANS. — Love and unity amid divergent opinions. Little details decided by 
groat principles. Life in the world but not of it. 

2 CoKINTlllANH. — Tho Apostle’s Apohtyia pro vitd »uA. T^p leailing words of i. — vL 
•* tribulation ” and “ consolation. ” In viii. — end, tho loading conception “boasting not 
on merits but in infirmities.” 

Galatians. — Tim Apostle’s Independent authority. Christian liberty from the yoke 

of the Law. Circumcision nothing, and uncircutneision nothing, but 

KoMANS. — ^The Universality of sin, and the Universality of grace (ttSIv a leading word), 
Justihoation by faith. This Ex>istle is tho sum of St. PauL’s theology, and Rom. i. 16, 17 
is the sum of tu^Exiistle. 

ITT. — 2'he ChrUtol apical or A'fUi-Gnati.ic Group, 

PHiLtPPlANS. — .Tijy in sorroV “SumnTa Epistolm, gaudtOt gandete"*^ (Bengel). 
CoLOSJiiANS. —Christ all all.* ’'i’hc Phjroiua. Ltuuliiig conception, u. 6, *v tdrtvf 
irfptTraT<?ir«. **llic Cld.-itidilC SCoJHUi ” (I>ongol). • 

Philemon. — C an a ChriylLui nj.,:>Lor treat a brother as a slave? Lead ing4Soncept ion, 

12, irpoorAo^ou aurov. 

Kphk8Ian».— C hrist in His UJiurch TJffe Epistle of the Ascension. The leading 

ai'e xofns, rA iir6ypatn.a.f *y XpufTtp. 

V 

* “ Httl»et ht'unc eplstoln inemin quan<iam dulcediat ui, quae lectori dnldbus affeetibns non 
assiieto minus saplt quam oaterae severitate qnfdam palatum atringentes ’ (Btmgel). “ Im 
liS eia ' (ll.uaa.isb, p. 
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JT . — The PasUrrcU Oroup^ 


1 Timothy 
Titus 


Manuali of the Christian pastures dealing with the faithf||l fund with 
false teachers. Le&t^ling couoepttoiis, eobrkiy of ooaduot, |oi^df«rM of 
faith. ' « ' * 


*^j**£riMOTHY. — lAst words. Be brave and faithful, as I have tried to bo, Como 
quiclJy, come before winter; come before 1 die, iv, 6, iyw yap ijaii «nr<ViSo#ta*. 


EXCURSUS XXIII. (p. 628). 

Letteb of Puny to Sabinianus on beiiaut or an orrENpiNO Fre:ki>siaii. 

** O. Pliiiius Siibiniano suo S. 

**libertus tuuii, cui succenaore te dixeras, venit ad mo advo1utuBqu%.{>edibus meli 
tanqaam tuis haesit. Flu' it inultuin, muUum rojjavit, multuu etiain ttnmit, in snmma 
fecit mihi fidem iKieniteutiae. ^ Vere credo ememiutum, <iuia deli'inis.«te m wntit, 
IiiviceriB, scio, et iraseeria inerito, id <iuo 4 ue scio ; scmI tunc pnu'ciima niansn(*tuduHH 
laus, cum irae caii»«a iiistiKsima esl. Am.t^ti bominom ef, sjasro, ani'dnH : interim 
nt exorari te sinas. Lioehit rursus irasci, si merut rit, quinl exorutus excusattus fjv*icA 
llemitto aliquid adiilesceiitijve ipsius, reinitte lacritnhi, remit b» indulgentiae tuaeiMSMi 
torseria ilium, ne torscris ctiam te. Toniueris entin, cum tarn lenis inotceri*, Vetmit ne 
vidcar non rugarc, sod coji^ve, si procibus eiu* mens mnxcro. Jungam tamcn tinto 
ideiiius etetfusiua, quanto ipsum acrius severiiis-.pie corripui, districte niin«i''us numquiutt 
me jjostea rogatunira. Hoc illi, quern tenreri ojKu tebat ; tibi non idem. Nam fortawms 
itoruni rogabo, iiupetrabo it-erum : sit xbohIo tale ut rogare me, ut pniestare te dnceai. 
Vale J ” 

Tr.vn.slation. 

**C. Plining to his Sabinianus, greeting : - 

“Your freedman, with wh(iin, ixs you had told me, you wi»re vexed, came to me, ati4* 
flinging himself ut my feet, clung to them as though they had beou yours. He wetpl 
much, entreated much, yet at the leitne time left much una'ud, and, in short, oottviooedl 
rne that he was sincerely sorry. I Vfclieve that he is riudly reformed, bocAUje he U 
conscious of his delinquency. You are angry, I know; justly sugry, that too I know; 
but gentienees la mo^t praise worthy exactly where anger is most justifiable. You loved 
the jHKjr fellow, and I hoi>e w ill love him agiun ; meanwhile, it is enough to yield to 
interccssiou. Should he ever deserve it you iijay Jbf|*«li|Sfy sguin, and all the more 
excus.ibly hy yitdding now. same allowance for his youth, fur hi* tears, for your 

own kindl} di.'^pohiiiun. Do not tortuic him, lest you torture yuunKjlf as well, for it is a 
to; luro to you when one of yi*ur kindly nuture is angry. I fear you wiU think that I ara 
not ajiking hut for. ing you if I join my prayvin to hiA ; I will, howeVor, do so, and all the 
more fully and unrcHTvedly in proportion to the shaquicss and teverfiry with whkh I 
took him to i;«ik, sternly threat 'uang that I would never say a. word for him a(5*nii|^ 
TJuit I wud to him oerauw he needed to lie ^dl frighUmwl; but I do not aay it to you, 
for perhaps I shall say a wonl for him again, and agqtn gnln my i>oint; provided only 
my re(iue*t be saoh as it becomes me to aak and you to gririL Pare well I " 


JECCUBSUS XXjfv. (pp. 176, 6M). 

The Hxjbods in tk* Arm, 

If there he mffictmi ground for the pkuirtble conjecture which idcntilles Agtipim. I. 
Cypros with the king and qu^sn who figure* in (he two following df thsTaliiMi^ 
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ure BhaJl see ^at the part ho had to play waa &ot alwayi an easy one, and even led to 
^riouB oomplIoationB. 

i. The Taj^nud relates that on one occasion, at a festival, a lizard was found in the 
royal ki^lteg. It appeared to be ^ead, and if so the wliole banquet would have becorae 
ceremonvally^uncloan. The king referred the question to the queen, and the queen,4o 
Itabban GamalieL He asked whether it had been fountl in a warm or a cold place, a 
warm Vl®^»” ‘*Then pour cold water over it.” They did so. The lizard 

revived, and the banquet was p|pnounced clean. So that, the writer complacently adds, 
the fortune of the entire feslival depended ultimately on llabhan Gamaliel.^ 

it The other story is n^pre serioiis. It apiiears that at a certain l*assover the king 
wd queen were Informed by their attendants that two kinds of victims — a lamb and a 
Irid — either of wMch was legal — had been killod for them, and they were in doubt as to 
which of the two was to be regarded as preferable. The king, who considered that tlie 
kid was preferable, and was loss devoted to the Pluurisees thau his wife, sent to ask the 
priest Issa^ar of Kephar-Barohai, thinking that since he dally sacrificed victims, 
he would be sure to know. Issachar, who was of tho |ame haughty, violent, lurorious 
temiJCrameut as all the niunerous Sa Iducean lugh priests of the day, miule a most con- 
temptuous gesture in ^le king’s ftxse, and said that, if the kid v/hh preferable, the lainb 
would not have been ordained for use in the daily sacrifice. Indignant at his rudeness, 
ordered his right hand to Vfe cut oflf. Issachar, however, bribed the executioner 
and got him to cut off tb'’» left hand. The king, on discovering the fraud, had tho right 
hand cut off also.^ It ia thus that the story runs in the Pesachim, and further on it is 
said that whence doubt arose the king sent to the queen, and the queen to the itabhan 
Gamaliel, who gave the perfectly sensible answer that as either victim was legal, and as 
the king and queen had been perfectly indifferent in giving the order for the Paschal 
victims to be slain, they q;ild eat of tho one which had been first killed.^ 

As this story was not very creditable to Agrippa I., we find a sufficient reason lor tho 
Bilenc%Jicf Josephus in passing over the name of Issachar in his notices of the High 
Ibriests.^ His was not a name which could have sounded very agreeable in the ears of 
Agrippa II, The elder Agrippa see^s to have been tempted in this instance into a 
violence which was not umuitural in oiic who had lived in tho court of Tiberius, but 
which was a rude interruption of his plan ol pleasing the priestly party, while Cy|jros 
took the Pharisees under her special patronsige. Issachar sooins ha^'e come between 
Theophilua, son of Ilanan, and Simon, son of Kantliera tho Boethusiau.'* Whatever may 
have been the tendencies of (^jqiros, and his own proclivities, it was important to 
Agrippa that he should retain tho support of tho sjicerdotal aristocrats ; and they were 
well ideascd to enjoy, in rapid succession, aiul as the appanage of half-a-dozen families, 
tho burdensome dignity of Atiron’s successor. 

The Pharisees, on the other hand, recounted with pleasure the fiict that no sooner 
had Agrippa an >. ed at Jerusalem than he caused to be 8U8i)ended on the columns of tho 
oulaniy or Temple portico, the chain of massive gold which he had received from Gains as 
an^ndemnification for his captivity ; ® that he was most munificent in his presents to 
the nation f that ho was a daily attendant at^tlie Temple sacrifice ; that ho had called 
the attention of the Legate Pgironiu# to the decrees of Claudius in favour of Jewish 
privileges, and had thereby proemod tho reprimand and puixishmcnt of the inhabitants 


^ 1. oo| 

• Pcaoc/dm, f. 67, 1. In KerU6lh, t 28, 2, It is told with some variations, and the king is called 
Jannteus. It U, howevei^ a fashion of the Talmud •> give this name to Asmonmn kings (Deren- 
bourg, p. 211). May this wild story have been suggested by the indignation of tho Jews ngaiust the 
Unit High Priest who wore gloves to proveut his bauds fh>m being soilod? 

* » /a. 88 b. Wlien I was pm8«#t at the Samaritan jxassover on tho summit of Mount Oeriziin, 
•ft laml>8 and one kid were sacHficod. * Antt. xx. 10, 5 f • * 

• Herod the Great had married a daughter of Ik>«tliu3. 

• MUdOth, iil. 7. JosephiA (Anit xix. 8, § 1) says that it^was hung over the treasury.** 
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<if Dor, ' who had iiumlted ihe Jow» by erootiiig In their eynagogtin ft ^ 

etnfMiror. They had also told with ai>i»lauso that ho csirried his basket of %rst^fruits tof 
the Temple like any ordinary laraelito ; * and that although every one had ip give wr^y in 
the streets to the king and his suite, yet Agrippa always yielded the right joad to ft 
in^rrisige or funeral pi-ooeiisioii.* There weie two stories on which then with 

poeu*fhur ploasiire. One w»u* that on ft single day— jierhaps that of ms arnval ftt 
Jerusalem — he offered a tlioimiid hoU^caasta, and that when they had been otf^wwl, a 
piior man came with two pigeoiia The priest refuaed tl^ on the pretext that 

on that day ho had betm bidden to offer none but royal victims ; but he yieldwl to the 
VKHjr man's earnest solicitation on l>oing tt>ld tluit the pigeons |rore brought in ftilfilment 
of a vow that ho would daily offer hiilf the protliice of his day’s wo]^ ; and A:pnppa 
u armly approvtwl of this disobt‘<Uenco of his orders.^ On another occasion, at the Foast 
of Tabernacles, he receivetl fiunn tho hands of the Uigli Primt the roll of the Iaw, and* 
without seating himself, n^wkd tho Ia>««ou for tho day, which was I>«utoronomy xvii. 
14 -110. Wht;n ho dkine to tin* w’ords, “ Thou mayest not mjf a stranger over thee which 
is not thy brother," tho thought of his own Idtiimean origin flaaheti a4}ross his mind, and 
hft burst into tears. Hut tho cry art>se on all sides, Foiw not, Agripi»a ; thou art our 
brother, thou art our bn>ther.’’* * ^ 

There were other tendencies which would win for Agrippa tho approval of the ^>oophl 
no loss than that of the Pharisees. Such, for institnco, were his early abolitio%g|f a 
liouse^tiix in Jerusalem, which had been felt to l)e {>artioularly burdensome ; and hit 
construction of a new quarter of tho Holy City, which was called Beaetha.* Tho liiibbit, 
indeed, refused to accord to the now district the sanctity of the old, betaYito It had not 
bt*en inaugurateni by tho presence of a king, a prophet, the Urirn and Thummim, a 
Sanhedrin ef seventy-one, two pnKJCssioiUs and a choir.' It it bv from improbable tliat 
this addition J<!ruHalem Wi.a mainly intended to strengthert^Jts mttuml defencea, and 
that Agripini had foniUMl the ik^cret intention of making himself indq>cndeiit of Pome. 
If so, his pliins wore thwartctl by tho arabdiful jetilousy of Vibius Marsut,^ if®i Ind 
gucceeded Petninius as Prarfect of Syria, lie wrote aiid informed the Km|a>r«xr of tilft 
suspicious procmlings of Agripjtii, an<l an Impcrial^roscript couDoamded the tutiwqMloii 
of these building operations. Petronifis hail l>een on Uinns of intimacy with Agripptis 
but M.'ir»us distrusteil and bitterly offender! him.'^ After the complo^on of the magni- 
Jicent theatre, and other buildings which ho had presenteil to Berytiii, he wua by 

a number of neighltouiiug princes Antioebus, King of Oommageite, BanipNigorainus of 
Pine?ia, Cotys of Ix*Hj*cr ^Vrmenia, I'nlemo of Pontus, and his brother lIi-rtKl, King of 
t'halcis. It is proi>;iblo th it the*e royal visits were not of a purely oomplimentary 
cliaracter, but may have bi,en the nucleus of a plot agaiturt tho itoman power. If s«n 
their machinations were scatterixi to the wimls by tho ooutemptuoos energy of tits 
l^raefect, who felt a tnily Itoman indiffeitmoo fur the gihlcd impotence of those 
Oriental vassals. j\js the gathering took place at Til>eiriaii, ho went thitheir, and Agvippftt 

1 Joe, JnU. xjjc 0, « 3 . * Hftriburfm. HI. 4; Permhourg, p, ?17, 

» f 17, 1 ; Monk, Pnlt*l. p /iil, * pfiwikra mWflif, iit 

* s^Ua, f. 41, 1, J., Pul., as Dufculiiiurg out, lh**r^ »**fv n»*t wainliiig sohr# itero 

who mihf^itatmgly this *' ttufOTy irf tH« lihv,» " fi'v.'. Jixt, 4 

T-'U. It in H‘U iImi, ibi; ;tnr.cd'.»Uj may io;ri't to If ) In iMmtlnttatlon ni thw stifiv 

'.‘out Jithhi Ii»,n thr t*» Ojlmihl liiT riunph. the Talmud dddi UtSt 

’:oman« wiTe t*\ n*» iiu.iiM wiffiug, Mit Hat llir- U-vk 'WkI.'. h df d"nv fjehms the ndurii of tfi*’ 

■ who had }y x, tJ ui tJin’» vi.ii'-. ii, lii ^ iniftiiUcii Among olhcr Ihiugi'i 

UiC said, H th-j>u h»v*l: diid f#) n r at h-«»;n , w,- h'*^*' tlxr g»“iwah»gy IWfV. 

uri fturi/her u HOT ikm f/ U (L'imj/. u ill'ttrnimi Wmit “ t S, ii). 

* Jodrjfhui. (h J. V. 4. § 2i m)H ttmi %hi» Word nui^n* New CHy '* ; Mil n^enwiwft (dott *d- 

n>, § i!; H, 5 0*^’* wr1tf*a il /s^A or “ IfmoM* *4 ifUviX'trmn " In Mw WyiriiwT vfrehill of Ai't® * 

'ini'. i» li» th HUUuf ; iiiid 111 U. J, li it*, | 4., J««w-|»h»4S seuftti to do*‘V« 

rlmluicthm l»twvHK*jj fh;/>"tha »n4 th»» Nuw 017 (Mwnk. , p, A-Vf hi>»«!iv*>i, IimJ'I)! 

th<it ii a tx5iu'»]iV.r»tkui of the ChAJdaii; IktA H hit, x, 4i»«l timt Jm»phuM i$ 

I- Jsr. .■SanA.dr i a ; M I. V., 4L | X 

» Joe, A /. tt. U, I i. ^ 4 Joe. Aall. jkIA. r, • t 
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I whoM obU|iOier, m in ihat of all hif fftmily, there was a large vein of osientation,^ 

nt seven furlongs out of the dWy to meet him, with the five other kings in his chariot. 
Marsus did n^j^t like the look of this combination, and sent his servants to the kings with, 
the oool^^^ that they were all to make the best of their way at once to their respective 
homes.^ It 1|M in consequence o' Inis deliberate insult that, after the death of 
Oaudins, in respect to his memory, and in consequence of a request which he Imd 
reoeivdd froih him, disj^laced Marsus, and sent 0. Cassius Longinus in his place.^ 

laBiPFA AND Berenice. 

Not a spark of true patriotism seems ever to have been kindled in the breast of 
Agrippa II. He#ras as complete a renegade as his friend Josephus, ^ but without his 
versatility and genius. He had passed all his early years in the poisoned atmosphere of 
iuch courts as those of Gaius and Claudius, and was now on excellent terms with Nero. 
'I'he mere fact ho should have been a favourite with the Messallinas, and Agrij)- 
pinas, and Popjreeas, of a palace rife with the basest intrigues, is sufficient to condemn 
liim. His appoiniinents to the High -priesthood wore asjjad as those of his predecessors, 
and he incurred the displeasure of the Jews by the arbitrary rapidity of the constant 
changes which he mad^. Almo.sf the only specific event . u marked his period of 
royalty was a dispute about a \'icw from a wiiidow. In a thuroughly unpatriotic and 
irriniKent spirit he had built a bulhq iiot-hall in Herod's palace at Jerusalem, which 
overlooked the Temple c yiirts. It was designed to serve the double i)uri>ose of gratifying 
the indolent curiosity of his guests as tliey lay at table, by giving them the spectacle of 
the Temple warship in its most sacred details, and also of maintaining a certain 
espionage over the movements of the worshippers, which would at any moment enable 
him to give notice to ihe liomau soldiers if ho wished them to interfere. Indignant at 
this instance of contempt curiosity and contemptible treachery, the Jews built up a 
counter to exclude his view. Agrippa, powerless to do anything himself, invoked 
the aflPof the Procurator. The wall of tho Jews excluded not only the view of Agrippa, 
but also that of tho commandant in tl|e tower of Antonia, and Festus ordered them to 
pull it down. The Jews resisted tliis demand with their usual determined fury% and 
Festus so far gave way that he allowed them to send an embassy to Home to await the 
decision of the Csesar. The Jews sent lahmael Ben Phabi the high priest, Helkias the 
treasurer, and other distinguished ambassadors, and astutely gaining the ear of Poppsea 
— who is believed to have been a proselyte, but if so, was a proselyte of whom the Jews 
ought to have been heartily ashamed — obtained a decision in their favour. Women like 
Poppsaa, pantomimists like Aliturus — such were in these days the defenders of the Temple 
for the Jews against their hybrid kings I We hear little more of Agrippa II. till the 
breaking out of the war which ended in the destruction of Jerusalem. As might have, 
been expected, he, like Josephus, like Tiberius Alexander, and other eminent renegades, 
was found in tae^nks of the Roman invaders, waging war on the Holy City. He 
probably saw the Temple sink amid its consuming firea Like Josephus he may have 
wqibshed from a Roman window the gorgeous procession in which the victor paraded the 
sacred spoifii of the Temple, while the wretchbd captives of his countrymen — 

**8well^R|sslow>pacing, by the s^!r’8 tall side. 

The Stoic tyrant's ^Uosophic pride.'* 


After that he fell into merited obscurity, and ended a frivolous life by a dishonoured 
old Age. 


. r Thus CD a coin, engraved by Akennsn, Numitm. he is called /iooaXevv 

. » Jos. An!., xix. 8. § 1. • • 

* For instance, he changed the name of Ctesaroa Philippi to Noronias ; strip^^ed Judaea to 
emament Beryti^ ; and even s^ped to take theesuraaine Marmu, which is found on one of his 
coins (Jos. Anft sx. 1 4 ; Eckh^, XHkI Nfm- Fet. iU. 498)* t 
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APPSHDIX. 


Sooh WM the piinoe who eiune to salute Festus, and he was aooompaniedbj hia^iditeri 
who was unhappily notorloiui even among the too notorious ladies of rank^ that evil 
time. Berenioe was the Luoresia Borgia of the Herodian family. She was beautiful, 
like all the princesses of her house. Before the age of sixteen she had been niAriied to 
herimole Herod of Ohalcis, and being left a widow befbre she was twenty, went'to live 
in Klfene with her equally youthful brother. Her beauty, her rank, the splendouxbf her 
jewels, the interest and curiosity attaching to her race and her house, made her a prumi’ 
nent figure in the society of the capital ; and a diamond, however lustrous and valuable, 
was enhanced in price if it was known that it had once spvkled on the finger of Berenioe, 
and had been a present to her from her brother. ‘ Tlie relation between the two gave 
rise to the darkest niinoum, which gained oretlence, because there was nothing to 
contradict them in the htwiriag or character of the defamed persons. So rifejndoed did 
these storiai become, that Berenice looked out for a new marrisge. She contracted an 
alltanoe with Polemo II., King of Cilicia, insisting, however, that he should save her from 
any violation of the Jewish law by submitting to tlie rite of circumcision.* ^Oircumcision, 
not conversion, was all that she required. So true is the olbarge brought alike by St. 
Paul in his EpUtles, and by the Vriters of the Talmud, that the reason why the Jews 
iumted upon circumcbiou was only that they might have whereof to glory in the fietli.* 
The lowering of the Gentile fahces In token of external res|>eot wfii all tliat they cared 
for, and when that wjus done, the Ger might go hU*.i>WTi vile way — not improliaMj^o 
Goheuua.'* CiicuincLsion Ut them waa greater than all aftimiative precepts, 
therefor© exalted al>ove love to G<Hi or love to our neig!dx>ur.* No doubt it oowt Polemo 
oumetlung to accept coucij.ioh, iu order to satisfy the orthodtjx ncrujuhwity of an 
abandoned Jewess ; but her wealth w;wf an inducement too jKJwerful to resist. It was 
h.irdly likely that such a inarri.age couht hott. It Wiw» tutikeii «>d very iwpidly by the 
eiojurnent of Iksrenice, after which Polemo imnioiiiately rep^iuWd ©very slmdow aitd 
semhlanc© of allegiance to the Jewish rtdignm, and Iko eniew returned W the house of her 
brother, until her well pieserved but elderly beauty, iwidtHi to the muniticeno© jMlt her 
presents, first won tlie old \%!spaHlan, and then kiN son I'itus.* The oonqueror of Judaa 
was so infatitated by his love for its dkihonoured pr&ir<»Mi tliat he took her with iw 
Home, and seriously ooutenipUted making her a partner of his imimtial tkrouc.f But 
tliis wa« more than the llomans oould stand, far gone ss they were in servitodd snd 
nuiulatiim. The murmurs which the rumoured match stirred up were so wrathful in thdbr 
indignation, that Titus bkw how unsafe it would be to wed a Jewess whose name bad 
been dragged through the wont infamy. He dismissed her — invitus inritam ■■•■mxd we 
hoar ol her no more. Tiius in the fifth generation did the sun of the Herotiiaa house ttd 
ill obscure darkness, as it had dawned in blood ; and with it s*^ also the older and purer 
sjdcudour of the Asmon:r»iui princ<'«, Tliey had mingled the bonourahlo blood of Jutiosi 
the Maccaboo with that of Idtimean advimtureiu, and the inhentors of the grandest 
trrulitiuiis of Jewish patriotism were irivolv«Hl In a common extinciuon with the mpro- 
•ontalive# of the b«nH:at intnguei* of Jewish degradation. 

‘ ••Adams# notti ftsimus. «rtJk’jrv*|ofw 

In dJglfo fsrtns pmliostfw; hunc dMll olliii 
Barltfwus tncei£,'^ detUt fauitc Asrippvj irori.” 

. • J«v. vt IS« ; Jos. dan **. A I 

• Jo». Anu. *x r. 5 a. 

• Oa! f , . lA It was, of ooama, s Judaic trimofih to make a king wot otsly t ThoiAttM, (a s 

irr»w»}yt** of Ui# gat© (Ex. xx. 14), but even s ''kr htiJtmkk^ " a prfswdyto of or **of ihi 

On-titoia/' riA^m latter were d-spisod alike by Jews and Gent^los (fJ'usi Clamt.U; i*ma U ; 
VeMftmiiih. xivU. ♦ ; mmi W<9tsU>in on Matt. XXidf Id). “ 

• See McCall I, Otdf Paths, pp, dS sagg. 

• £, M., e. SL 

• J<*s. AnU. XX. T, I if. 
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EXCURSUS XXV. (pi.d37>i 

^JI^^IIASEOLOOT hKD DOOTBINKb OF TH» EFlBfLa TO THS EFHESIANS. 

IVit adinitM thiit there are some new and rare expreMiona In thin Epkile bnt 
|||W iul&oieiit^y aoeonnted for by the idiosyncrasy of the writer, and the i>eculiarity fk the 
i^eetB with which he^iad to doaL It is monstrous to assume that, in the case of one so 
M||)i and eager as St. Paul, thePvocabulary would not widely vary in writings extending 
Ofur nearly twenty years, and written under every possible variety of circumstances, to 
very different oommunitidll, and in oonsequence of very different controversies. The 
'wide range of ffisaimilarity in thought and exi>re88ion between Epistles of admitted 
finthenticity ought sul^ciently to demonstrate the futility of overlooking broad probabili- 
ties and almost universal testimony, because of peculiarities of which many are only 
di9cover»|>lo k minute analysis. It must be reiiiembered that at this period the 
phraseolbity of Chiistianit;^ was still in a plastic, it might almost be said in a fluid, 
condition. No Apostle, no writer of any kind, conljjbuted one tithe so much to its 
Xiltimate cohesion and rigidity ag St, Paul. Are we then to reject this Epistle, and tliat 
to the Colossians, on^grotuids so flimsy as the hici that i i them for the first time he 
si>ea)ui of the remission Kph. i. 7 ; CoL i, 14) instejwl of the preetermission (rrapecrer, 

RATuIF iii 25) Oi sins; or that, wriiing to a Church predominantly Gentile, he says 
“Greeks and Jews” (Col. iii. II) iiihte'.ui of “.Jews and Creeks” (lloin. L 16, Ac ) ; or 
that he uses the woid “Church ” in a moie abstiact and generic sense thau in his former 
writings J or <®at he uses the rljetuiical exjues&iou that the Cospel has been preached in 
all the world (CoL i. 6, 2d)? By a himiLir uiodo of leasouing it would be possible to 
prove in the crise of aliuobt every voluminous author in the world that half the works 
attributed to him have li^n wuiten by some one else. Such arguments only encumber 
witl\^?«eles8 d6l/rU the h Id of criticism. There is indeed one very unusual expression, 
the peculiarity of which has boon freely admitted by all fair controversialists. It is the 
remark that the mystery of Christ i^now revealed “ to the holy Apostles and Prophets’* 
(iii. 5), The Prophets (as in ii. 20; iv. 11) are doubtless those of the New Testament — 
those who had received from the Spirit Hi^ special gifts of illumination ; but the epithet 
is unexpected. It can only be accounted for by the general dignity and fulness (the 
crrfivtSnfc) of the style in which the Epistle is written ; and the gpithet, if genuine, is, it 
need hardly be said, official and iiniiersonal. 

It would be much more to the purpose if the adverse critics could produce even one 
decided instance of un-Pauiine theology. Tlio demonology of the Epistle is identical 
with that of Paul’s Rabbinic training,^ Tlie doctrine of original sin, even if it were by any 
means necessarily deducible from E{ih. ii, 3 — which is not tho ciise, since the word is 
lidt identical with “ by bii'th ” — is quite as clearly involved in the Epistle.s to the Romans 
and Galatians. IThe descent of Christ into IXades is not necessarily implied in iv. 8 ; and 
oven if it were, the fact that St. Paul has not elsewhere alluded to it fumishes no shadow 

a proo^tha^ he did iiot hold it. The method of quoting Scripture is that of all Jewish 
writers in the age of Paul, ancKhe reminiscences of the Old Testament in iv. 8 and v. 14 
(if the latter be a remmisoen^ ar^ scarcely mor^j^urely verbal than others which occur 
in the Epistles -of which no doubt has ever beeiif^ntertainod. On the other hand, it is 
^^ankly admitted that in all essential particulars the views of the Epistle distinctly 
Paulina. The relations of Christianity to Judaism ; the universality of human oorrup- 
tion through sin; the merging of heathefflsm and Judaism- in the higher unity ol 
Ghristianity f the prominence given to faith and love ; the unconditional freedom of 
» . • 

^ Such ttjraf or unusual expressions, as tA ^vpoj^io, ico<r^p4rop«« voAtnrotkOeip 

> aesogpUon of demonaj sad /sbol^anllJk (see Bemcht^, t 61, 1). 
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AJPPXirDXJC. 


Crftw; ill# tinMrHeefiHe^ Mid pel tb« m<xnil of good worlci i im tn 

•©oonianoo with th» mcMil fundMuoat*! eoacopUona of Bt. Pnuli »<rVwowlfi4|;id wriwiijin 
If tome of tlioao gm\t trathi of tlieology hero roooivo fc ticlw» mor© maluio^ iiid loot© 
oriniimi ()eveU»{mu'ni, tliis it only- what w© thouUl from the i^joww of a fbiirl whkh 

»evor oeajied to grow m grace aui wbdom, and wfiich reg^le^l growth in fiiioo aftd lflw!om 
Mrt!!^Ngiatu.raji privilege of a Obriithui aouL On the otJjor htmtii, we might w«ll%e fuflMcwii 
II the firafc huudred yt'sijra after the death of ClmKt prtKluood a tohdly uwkiiowii wtitef 
who> aaeumiug the name of Paul* troata the myatery which It wa# given him to re toad 
with a masterly power which the A^KMiile himself nirely%<|ualled, and mo«t coiiainly 
never 6ur|>aBsed. Let any one study the remains of the A}K,»«tolie Kathem, and he may 
well Ihj 8urprise<l at the facility with which writer* of the Hlhingen nohool, and their 
succciuiiors* aatiumu the existence of Pauls who lived unheard of and (fled unknown, 
thongli they arcro intelhxitually ami spiritually the if nol U»e *Uj>eriar», of Ht, 

Paul lums^elf I In iu> liinglo Epistle is the point of view so clear, m* supreme, so final 
in no other Epistle of the Huuivdogourneaa is the doctrine s<» obviously tht''\»uUxime and 
iSvsnn* of truths which lx fore had been less fully and profoundly cnunciutiHl so uiidonllddy 
the full consummate tlower from ^erms of which wo have, as it wore, witnesaixl iho 
planting. At suiucme epochs of human eulighteniiient whole centurieu of thought seem 
to sep,urate the writings of a few years. Tlie questions which occ up't the Ais»*tle in the 
Thessa-loimm uud tlalatians seem to lie im!« tiaii ly far Whiud lh«* goal vvhkh his th<ntj5^ 
have now att^unetL In earlier Epistles ho a.ts occupied in nmintaining tJu> frcMwIoOTof 
tlic tocntiles from the tyrannous narrowness of Jewish iwtcerdot vlj«m ; here, on ihn other 
hand, he is dwolSuig on the pn-destinoti grandeur of the equal and universal C^lmireK, 
In the Epistles to the Konian# and the (htl.tP.i.ais he hns founded the claims ol^l'lirirtunity 
on “a idiilosophy of the history of rcligmti,’' by showing that Phrist is the Sfxwid Adiun, 
and the promised seed of Abraimin ; here Jte c^uitcmph.tes a scheme pnwicutUiied before 
the ages of earth liegiui, and running througit tinuu as an increasil^g pttrjHvae, »o that sr-oti 
after amn revealed new forms and hue* of tlie richly varies! wisdom, and the CSejjyj^ltai 
(kau L 13) as well as the Jews are include*! in the pn^ieitiiuHl ekwlAon 
fr#»o«pt«T©«Vrwt, t 11) to the purc)iaA€?«l jxiaseHsion I I), And nok to exhaust, 

wdiicb would be Lndeetl itnjH.>a«iye, the manif^dd of tliis •o-ewllod “ a»io«f h«)w» 

Epistle, the manner in whi- b it expreaiw** tlvc conception of the quickening of npiiitu^d 
death by union with the Risen Christ (ii ; the present realisation, the tminanenl 

consciousness of comraunfon with God ; the all-jrtcrvading •upremacy of God in Cnirist ; 
the importance of pure s]i>iritua! knowloilge ; the digjiity given to the Church as the 
house (ii. 20 -2-J), theho^ly (ir. 12—10) and the brtd^' (v. r»-~27) of Christ* all mark it 
out as the mo«t sublime, the moat profound, arid, if I may ««' the expression, tli« most 
advanced and final utterance of chat mystery of the <bw}'vl which it was given to St Paul 
for the first time to proclaim in all its falmas to the Gentdo world. ^ It is not stirprisiiif 
that when these truths had once found uttorajjco th<?y fliould have had their intluencse 
cm the icactungs of the author of the Ept^tle to the Hebrews and ujMln St. Peter and 
Bt. John; nor li *his any ground wharever* but rather the revume* for looking with 
suspicion on the authenticity of the EpisUo.* * * 

» Kotiraly ss f disagree with rocolved greaPildp Ihim hki PmMtnimm 0L T. 

fl. Id'.* tB the stn*lv tin* EuiKik. ^ ‘ 

» 1 m. L 14 (Kph. tv. H) ; 1 IVt. I. 20 fKidiu b 4); 1 Pet I 7 (Kph 1.6); 16 (Eph, fit 6); 

It y (Fj k i. 14# ; 1. S (Eph. i. 17); U. U (Eph. IL 3> ; Ul, 7 (Epk ill 6) , r. 10 I?. % lk«X fio* 

Wei*«s, /VlrtetecA, ZcAr^p". 4.H. • , 
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EXOUESIJS XXYL (p. 649). 

Bvidicko^ aa to th» Libeeation or Sr. PAtn* 

!Fbx i^Mef i^fsagea on the remaining life of St. Paul which have much historio {mpor|§iMe 
•re the following : — 

X Clemens Roma^us, possibly a personal friend and fellow- worker of St. Paul, if he 
be the Clement mentioned in ^hil. iv. 8,‘ but certainly a Bishop of Rome, and a writer of 
the Srst century, says that ; — 

** Because of envy, Baul also obtained the prize of endurance, having seven times 
borne chains, liaving been exiled, and having been stoned. After he had preached the 
Gospel both in the East and in the West, he won the noble renown of his faith, having 
taught rightoOusness to the whole world, and having come to the limit of the West, and 
borne witueaii* before the rulers. Thus he was freed from the world, and went into the 
holy place, having shown himself a pre-eminent example of endarance.”^ 

n. The fragment of tiie Mnratorian Canon (ab^ut A.D- 170), though obscure and 
corrupt, and only capable of uncertain conjectural emendation and interpretation, yet 
seems on the whole to imx>ly t!fe fact of “ PauVs setting h from the city on his way to 
Sp^n.”^ 

eTaifl. Eusebius, in the fourth efntury, says: — 

“Then, after hi« defonce, there Is a tradition that the Ajiostle again set forth to the 
ministry of his preaching, and having a second time entered the same city [Rome], was 
perfected hy^iis niart3Tdom lieforo him [Nero].*’* 

IV. Chrysostom (died A.D. 407) says; — 

“ After he had been in Rome, he again went into Spain. But whether he thence 
rtdnnied into tliosQ regjdhs [the Ivist] we do not know."® 

V. St. Jerome (died A.D. 4l?0) says tlmt “ Paul was dismissed by Nero, that ho might 
pre#ii1i Christ’s Gospel also m the regions of the West.’’^ 

1 take ao notice of the ius(;ri[<tm!» supi>osed to tiave been found in Sj>ain (Gruter, pp. 
which gratefully records that Nero Inis purgt'd tJie province of brigands, and of 
the vutarios of a new sui)er»tition, becauso even on the assumption that it is genuine it 
ilias no necessary bearing on tlie question. Nor does any other writer of the least 
•uihority make any irniHirtant contrihution to '^he (juestion, sq^ce it cannot be regarded 
•s adding one iota of jirohaliility to the «lecision to tpiote the general assertions of Cyril 
l>f Jerumvlom and Thoodoret thht St. Paul visiteri Spain ; nor can it be taken as a 
’eoiinter-evidenco tliat Origen does not mention Spain when he remarks “ that he carried 
;the UosjK)! from Jerusalem to Illyrioum, and was afterw^ards martyred in Rome in the 


* We (“ail only say that this is an ancient and not impossible triwlition (see Lightfoot, 
iCiJ). 

r * Tb») o trd at this period did not mcessarilif mean “sufl'ered martyrdom," but probably 
^^iiotcd it. • * 

hv » Aia [KnX A] llavXoc viroftovy]^ ^pafietov vvt<rxfv, Airrajctv St^fia 4>opc<ray, ^vyoArv^tV, 

i '<ur0diy Krjpwf Sv re Tfj ovaToXjj jca'i It/R Svertt, to yevratov riji nicrreuts ovtou icXfc^ tXa^fK, 

atocrui'^i' AiAofaf oA<f ry Koerp^w ica'i «7rl rb Ttpfm rrjs AvyeciK eXfl'wv, icai eVl rStv ^yovtitvtor 

•eo? atnjXAayn.Tou Kbcftov Koi f ayitj' ronov ewopru^, yuvofievot p,4yt<rro^ vjroypap^o^. 

Ep. 1 ad Cor. 5 (see lilghtfooh^pwt/^^ o/ Clement, 62). 

♦ “Lucas ertitime TheopUlleTOmpriudit quia sutaffraesemtia ejus singula gerebantur, slcuti et 
note passiondm Petri ovldouter dodarat, sed pjy^tionem Pauli ab uibe ad l>roficis- 

* rbrt ftiy ollr i.woAoyrjcrdfiet'or, af-0is tiri t^^tow Krjpyyfiaro^: SiOKortav \6yot ex** <rretAa<rO<u riir 
SirroXo*^, Aewrepoi^ S' irri^yra ro a.vTn iroAet T»jL«‘aT^ avrov T«A#tu»(ihjt'cu ^ioprvpm (Euseb. 

K ii. 22, 26). He huot<yj Dkmysius of Corinth to show that Peter and Paul had both beeu at 
me (id. i6.«2f»), whidi i« also stated by Ignatius (ad lUm. iv.). 

® M<tA to yeVtf<r^ai *f Pufiff ndAiy tty tii>' litayiay iirT)A0ci^ ti Si iKTi$ey woAtr tty ravm rd fUpi| 
tt<rp«v(Chry8. rtti 3 Pm.* lv.*20). 

** »dcndum est. . . . Paulum a Nerono dlmlssum ut evangellum Christi In occidenti* 

ouue partibus praedioaM^ (Jer. CataL SorifiO. Be« also Teri. Sowrp, 16, IM Franor. m Lantaul 
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time of Kero.* Even ns late ai tlio fourth century, no writer venturoe to4o mm the 
allude distantly to the aupposed fact in a manner which shows that not a idnglc detail o 
the subject existetl, and that tnulition had nothing tangible to a<iil to the fumishtH) i 
by the New Testament, or the inferenoee to whio\it led. On the otWr Land, the* 
^Swio^imony of the pseudo-Dionysius {A.D. 170) that St. Peter and St Paul, attar fcundtttg] 
the^huitdi of Corinth, went to Italy— apjtarontly htgothor (tvtww)— ant} were, there i 
martyred about the same time, is, so far as it goes, somcwhct unfavourable to the 
Spanish journey, and at any rate proves that even in tLe second century tradition bad 
buried its ignorance in the shifting sand of erroneous generalities. ^ 

If we be asked what is the historic vahte of this evidence,-^ we must answer that It is 
very small indeed. The testimony of Clement, assuming it to be genuine, would be 
Imixirtant from his early <l.%te if it were not so entirely vague* It is a purely rhetorical 
{lassage, in which it seems not imiHwisible that he mcjuis to comj^are Ht, I^ul to the ton ‘ 
rising in the e.vst and setting in the west. The expression that ** he tauglt righteousnem 
to tljc whole world ” show's th it wo are here dealing with ^onthuiiiastic phnwMW rather 
than rigiil facts. The expression /‘hax'ing omc to the limit of the West*^ is unfavourable 
to a S]i«vnish joiirney. “The limit of the Wejit,” though untloublewlly it would mean 
iSlMiin to sin author who ivus writing frmn Uom»% if ho wito R|H»iikhig iu pUiin and burtd 
X»rose, h:.s not necessiuily any such ineaiung in a glowing a>iinpari«iwn, le^uit of all im the 
hyiiothesis that the native phice of the w'riter was I’lulippi. If, however, is 

intendod, and if the word “ In'iiring witnens ” means nuirtynlum, then the 

author, taken wotild imjdy that St. Ihiu! |H'ri»hed in Hjiain, llie argument 

that “Ixjfore the rulers ” rnu.-^t be a r*'f<’rejtce to Helms and Poiycletiia, ori'rigellinas ami 
Kymphidius Sahinus, or tvw) otluT pn's*i«h nU h‘ft to act as regent* during Nero's alswiicc 
in (ireeoe, is a mere go-.<uner thread of att* nuatetl inference. Tiui! authority of Kt. 
Clement, then, rnuAt Ix) set sv-side u.h tiK) iimvitiuu U» ho of da^jitve valon.^ 

N«*r i« the seufenre iu th<' e.'!:tt»ry Cm-.n discovered hy Muratori at Milan of 

any rre;»t viihi<- ‘I'Ke i*'jh whi 'h 1 “ d •i.» th«‘ m*- mjng iMt-* supplied, and it 

is eV'-n pi*'‘ohle ti{»' wiit-r ms-.y huv*- iM»'j»d*'d to .pioUv J.nke*# sileritre M to any 

Spaui'di j'.’Urney to j.r*o-e tu'd the ten hte.-n re-pj < tmg tt -'Wloch Would have K-eu 
miturally sugge«c»e>i hy t'orn. xv. m hnd no asithonty in it*» favtuir. 

Knsehhis, mde.'!, jx uicn-t i»ut, on the one lowul, be iiv««d late that h'** 

textiinsmy, uidf'-s t>-d l»y ref^rt'oee lo more am smihoritioa, is oi no iu*{w«rtof*re ; 

and on the other h he is *«o ftu- from folh*wiu.g ht» nauai habit of (rjta4i}»g ho) 
aulhfsrity for hit a.Hji lot distinctly as« r.’lM-a it to tfnwHljon. H«» inart ly 

ohjMrrvt?» that “it is Kaid," a:s/f then jutweeds to supjK»rt the proWhiliSy of this Irnfiition 
by an extraordinary naM;oric< pSion of 2 Tim. iv. hi, 17, in which h« founds an arguiriviit 
for the AiKwtle’s w^cond impiivmrneut im the grounds that he of deUveniiM)« from 

the first when he said, *‘I was saved from the mouth df the lion.*’ ^iis kwliinrwy k 
rendereid the rnor' worthb'»* lM*siauae in his Cknmio^n he mimlateis by ussurly ten yeww 
the time of the first impriscuunent, and his curoneous inference from 2 Tim! isiisimis W 
slmw that the fioaiing rumour wua fouitdtsi on a nmrw hyptdh^iwis su|£giMkad by the 

Kpistles themselves.^ xbe re«d proofsV^t. PaiiPs Ulau'/tiou sre., m ws duivn senn, of » 

* Be* however Mitnger, Firtt Agi. 7a. wg. ; UiAi. c/ €mum^.p. <7#; Slid blghtfiv'Kl, 

Bp. rtf CUmtni, p. .w. who bln*ls.». U. 1, Veil Pstere. I. *, to show thsi Bpaln ts fWohshly 

BMOllt 

* lls B&alusi I*sul srrlvs st Uxnm A.1I. M, 
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EXCURSUS XXm (p. 649), 

TBM OlWtJINENESa OF THE PaSTOEAL EPISTLBB. 

An <mr kiMiW’ledg© of the life of St. Paul, after his first imprisonment, depends en^ipiiT 

K the decision as to tho authenticity of the Pastoral Epistles, I will here briefly ^(Samine 
e evidences. • 

L Turning first to tb#* exAtmal evidence in their favour, we find an almost indls> 
putable allusion to the First Epistle to Timothy in Clement of Home.* That they were 
aniverwilly accepted Oy tJle Church in the second century is certain, since they are found 
In the I*e«hito*8yriao, mentioned in the Muratorian Canon, and quoted by Ignatius, 
Polycarp, Hegesippus, Athenagoras, Irenaeus, Clemens of Alexandria, Theophilus of 
Antioch, arid perhaps by Justin Martyr. After the second century the testimonioa are 
imheritating md unbroken, and Eusebius, in the fourth century, reckons them among 
tho hoinologonicna or acknowledged writings of St. PauL With the exception of 
Marcion, and Tatian, who rejected the two Epistles Jbo Timothy, there seems to have 
been no doubt os to their genuineness from the first centiir;" down to the days of Schmidt 
and Schlcicrmiichcr.* On wliat grounds Marcion rejected tiit, o we arc not informed. It 
is pesribie that Baur may be right in the BUi>iM)8ition that he was not aware of their 
eL-LJenoe.^ Butr this would bo no decisive argument against them, since the nreseii|f^ 
and dissemination of purely private letters, addressed to single j>er8ons, mdsf haveV^ 
much more precarious and slow than that of letters aildressed to entire Churches. But# 
in such a cas# Marcion’s authority is of small value. He dealt with the Scriptures on 
purely subjective grounds. His rejecti^m of the Old Testament, and of all the New 
Tf’^tament except ten Epistles of 8t. Paul, end a mutilated Gospel of St. Luke, shows 
that he made no scsrt of^ruple about exchnliiig from his canon any book that militated 
afftiinst his ]»oculiar d< /mas. Nor is Tatian’s authority oi more weight. The only 
reas<Jft why he acwfdod sts gtuiuine the Kpistle of I’itus while he rejected those of 
Timothy, is conjectured to have bcjgi that in the Epistle to Titus the phase of incipient 
GnostfcisTri which meets with the condtunnation of the A]>o.stle is more distinctly 
identified with .7c wish teaching,’’* 

But perhaps it may l>e arguo<l that the PiiKtoral Ejnstles were forged in the second 
century, an l that the earlier passages which .are regarded ^is allusitnis to them, or 
quotations from them, arc in reiUity borrowed from Cdemens, Polycaqi, and Hege8ip])us, 
by the Mnriter, who wished to enlffit tho supjuisod authority of St. Paul in condemnation 
of the 8prea<ling Gnostitasm of the second century. No one would argue that there is a 
merely accidental connexion between, “Avoiding profane and vain babblings, and 
oppositions [or antitheses] of the knowledge [Gnosis] which is falsely so called” in 
1 Tim, vi. 20, and “ the combination of impious error arose by the fraud of false 
l^^hcrs [^«po^i^tr«raAwF, comp. 1 Tim. i. 3, frep*«i5a<ncaAcr»»] who henceforth attempted to 
inreach their science falsely so called ” in Hegesippus. But Baur argues that the forger 
lif the Epistle stole thb term from Hegesippus, and that it was aimed at the Marcionites, 
|Fho are Especially indicated in the word •‘Antitheses,” which is the name of a book 
^IVxitton by Marcion to poiiit#mt the contradiction .between the Old and New Testament, 
ind between those parts of New Testamer' which»iho rejected and those which he 
IfA&iued.* Now, “ Antitheses ” may moan 4i>ly “ oppositions,” as it is renJo^ed ii* <>**** 
Ijjtopuon, and the injunction is explaiued^icy Chrysostom and Theophylact, and oven by 


/' 1 “IM uiFthon approach Him In holiness of soul, lifting to Him pure and unstained hands."— 
Hi. 1, cui Ccr. 29 : </. 1 Tim. it A • p. 188. 


* Tit 1. 10, 14 ; ili. ». Ti 

Nmd century. if 

• fert Adv. Mare, L IM 
OQii^ whol^ome," ^ 


m founded a sect of Gnostic Encratltes towards the close of the 
h * Ap. Euseb. ii. If. lii. 82. 

t 8 ms. Baur alsofPatd. ti. Ill) dwells dh the use of the word vytfv 
eMirapaa and in 1 Tina. L 1ft. 
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Be Wettei to mean fc}mt Umoih j ia not to embroil liimaoll in i41« mei 4 ncm 

trovemiea But eren, eu|i|>o«ii:kg that **autilogi««** are meant, vhat •he4<m of |irciof ii 
there that nothing of the kind existed among the *' vain bahhlinge ** of BMeenian afteeula 
tion? ** Hegesdppns,’' says Battr,^ ** ooniidering his Khlonite efewti eait fpili^yhavt 
from an Kpistle snpposeil to be bj Pa^** Vt is diHleult to belif^ve t|at thl 
rem^aak is ixsrfecily eerioua;* but if it hei, I would ask. Is it not indei^tely mon 
improbaJdo that t\w fa!sariwt^ would Instantly oondenm his own work id spurlocui bj 
interpolating marked passages from Clemens, Polyoiyvp, and Hegosippoi, which hi 
instructed r<»n<lerfl would be sure to recognise, and which would then be aheolately fata 
to the suocem of iiis dt«gn T 

II. Ije,i us. then, jiasa to the internal eridenoe. It Is argued *hat these thrw 
Kpistleei cannot hare been written by St, Paul— (1) Because ** they stand far below th4 
originality, the wealth of thought, and the whole spiritual substance and ealue o 
the auihentio Epistles ; (2) Because they abound In uu-PauUne words and phrrikes 

|.'l) lieaiuse their th(H)l(>gy dhfers from that of the Apostle p (4) Because they deal wiil 
ooniUtions of eoclesiastical orgnnisatiou which hi^d no existence till long after the age o 
the 4|>Otttles ; ( 5 ) Because they betray allusions to later developllieats ..Of Onestii 
hertrsy : and these objections we will briefly consider. ' 

(1) Xow as to the style of these Epistles, we admit at once that it is inferior Iq^ lha 
greatest productions. For elcsiuenoef compression, depth, pai8io“:™*'n< 
Int' fhey cannot for one moment be oompare«i to the letters to the Corinthians 
ik’cmsns, GaUtians, or Epheshms, St. Paul is not here at his best er gnmtesi. **Hi 
restless energies,*^ aty* Alford,* *' are still at work ; but those energ;i«e har^ changed ihdii 
complexion ; they have passed from the dialectic character of hla earlm E{ijitiles 
from the wonderful ca|>acity of intricate comhincii rationalism of his sabaequoni EpisilfMi 
to the urging, luul repeating, and dilating a|K)n trutlas whRf* have bsma the focwil o 
li.s life ; there is a nesting on former conclusions, a constant citation of ilm tempims m’ii 
wldrh lets ur into a irvt4ueKting phrow* of tlwe cliaractcr of the great Ai'soirth'i. Wi 
Isoro rather the iracccs‘vion of brillimt #rj>iirk.A tlnuj the sUwdy dame ; Immiiig word) 
indeed and d-t * p jat.hos, but not the flower of hi* firmries* am in his diseipUno dt th< 
(ddittims ; n>’d the iitKjta of his bright, warm olo(]ucncc, as In. the iniiuitahle l^ialin ul 
ixnt*.”* 


But in wli.it way d<.*€*s t)ii* invalidate their authenticity? We entirely disaeal fronc 
Baur s i.oji'^f'e**rnted deprecation of tiseir value ; if we suimiited that they were as liiwgix 
of content*, as cf-brirless in treatment, as deheinui lir motive and oonnexioii, as full d 
TOonohmy, reinjtitiou, end dciM^ndeiice. tun W lumarritt-' what then ^ Must a wfitar he alwayi 
at his groauwt ? l>oei» not the sinaUtwt knowledge of literary history prove at CUCNI thal 
wTitem are liable to extesordinary variation* of litemry mjmiity ? ^Bo not their ahcrlai 
and less im}>ortant works offer in many case® a most singular oontraift to their won 
elaborate coiup<jsition*? Are *11 the works of Plato of ef|mil mine? Jl^ we hud In tli« 
I^pinomti the grandeur and j»r«'jfundity whkh mark the /'Aoedb .ind thi Tkimteilmf h 
the Leffm as rich in »> tyk as the Phtudrut f U tliere no differemwin maniistr bwtweeSK the 
4ftw4ifs 0 f Tw^u$ and the dialuguq IM OmtifHhml Wa# it the sawe bund whioh wtute 


» Paul. U. lOI, V. ^ 

* I>av!f|iw»n frwely sdmlt* Pfreat dtfflrttlty . 

vrritsen la Paul’s nsme, 

h. my 

» tJrtt iMwijilrmmUy sn»i HVrmry dtcsplkoij ** w^r 

d*ffcnrnt lh8».,;x ! wdUn,^ly avoid thf If *Jw»re 

wliiii’.tii couid W Aui-viltuO'd for it, I 'juUe cooced# ie B*i WeUe, 
tii,. wori.i uritb tJvjun it o^tKht to do, m appttw* to a, 

sod that tfeo larpp^ of EpWIm must not be /twlgwf w 
k* the fidrit of imUftaity, which 
Wte oo o. t»s^-r«rv pmt’WTty, stiwJ ,|eg«lued the UMwe mtueh 

Ik nay * hau#, iw«a* Ik m* * mi 


m tUfiJosInK that be lead the 
' t/t tlwtr exiwwwiomi** {/'efwwt, 

, In i*t4lk|»lty es- vw® 

mnvft mf t-Ahm wvewwnt wool 
iw.,, Ih)st 
d the ini two (wuhirka, 
in tlw iioditiiiitt standard dC 
I no surh dwfl)*!!# Value aS 
the twtetKtt * ahnir, lw«h 
^ ^ ijOe*. m. 





